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PREFACE. 


This  volume,  concerning  the  work  of  American  Baptists  through 
the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  contains  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Executive  Board,  showing  the  extent  and  character  of 
the  Society's  operations  during  its  fiftieth  year;  a  stenographic  report 
of  the  proceedings  and  addresses  of  the  Jubilee  meeting  in  New 
York  city;  a  full  historical  sketch  of  the  Society;  also,  historical 
tables  giving  for  each  State,  Territory,  etc.,  the  names  of  the  mission 
stations  for  fifty  years,  and  names  of  missionaries  laboring  therein, 
together  with  date  of  the  commencement  and  the  duration  of  their 
services;  also  a  numerical  missionary  table  for  each  State  and  each 
year,  and  other  valuable  tables  concerning  the  growth  of  the  denom- 
ination; the  numbers  and  distribution  by  States  of  the  native  and  the 
foreign  bom,  and  of  the  white  and  the  colored  populations  for  the 
whole  country.  The  volume  has  been  prepared  in  the  midst  of  un^ 
remitting  attention  to  the  Societj^'s  extended  affairs,  so  that  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  has  been  frequently  interrupted  for  weeks  together 
and  its  pubhcation  unavoidably  delayed.  The  original  intention  was 
to  devote  about  fifty  pages  to  the  historical  sketch.  A  more  thor- 
ough treatment,  however,  was  deemed  necessary,  in  order  to  make 
it  of  real  value  for  reference;  hence  its  growtli  to  thirty-one  chapters 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages.  An  occasional  repetition  of  a  state- 
'^  ment  has  its  explanation  in  the  design  to  make  each  chapter  or  each 

J  topic  treated  complete  in  itself.  The  historical  tables  have  required 
great  labor,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  knowledge,  are  the  only  tabulation 
of  this  sort  by  any  missionary  organization. 


Before  going  to  press  the  historical  sketch  has  received  the  careful 
attention  of  a  competent  committee  appointed  by  the  Board.  It 
would  be  remarkable  if,  in  a  volume  containing  thousands  of  dates, 
names,  and  figures,  no  mistake  whatever  should  occur,  though  great 
pains  have  been  taken  to  secure  accuracy.  The  author  expresses  his 
appreciation  of  the  valuable  services  of  the  Assistant  Corresponding 
Secretary,  W.  W.  Bliss,  Esq.,  and  of  the  kindness  of  others  who  have 
placed  at  his  disposal  original  material  or  otherwise  aided  in  the 
preparation  of  the  work.  This  slight  contribution  to  American  Bap- 
tist history,  as  related  to  the  work  of  the  Home  Mission  Society,  is 
now  sent  forth  with  the  hope  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  Board  and 
their  servant,  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  that  it  may  awaken  in  the 
denomination  a  deeper  and  more  intelligent  interest  in  the  evangeli- 
zation of  this  land,  whose  influence  with  every  passing  year  becomes 
more  potent  in  the  world's  a^QEurs. 

Henrt  li.  MoREHOiras, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 
New  Yobk,  April,  1883. 
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Presented  at  Jfew  York,  May  24f  1S82. 


The  great  object  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  is 
"to  promote  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  North  America." 

Gk)d  has  ordained  that  through  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  by 
those  whom  he  calls  to  this  service,  men  shall  be  saved.  He  has  set 
the  seal  of  His  approval  on  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  as  the  pre- 
eminent agency  for  the  evangelization  of  mankind.  The  consecrated 
servant  of  God,  going  to  men  who  will  not  read  His  word  nor  come 
to  the  Hght  lest  their  deeds  be  reproved;  gathering  and  shepherding 
flocks  that  without  the  watch-care  of  an  under-shepherd  languish ; 
developing  their  spirituality;  arousing  them  to  active  cooperation  in 
seeking  the  lost;  cultivating  their  benevolence  for  the  conversion  of 
those  beyond  their  personal  influence:  such  a  man,  instinct  vnth  the 
spirit  of  the  Master,  stands  flrst  and  foremost  among  the  means  for 
the  salvation  of  men. 

To  promote  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  by  sending  and  sustain- 
ing such  missionaries  among  the  weak  and  the  destitute,  is  part  of 
the  Society's  work.  "How  shall  they  hear  vnthout  a  preacher? 
And  how  shall  they  preach  except  they  be  sent  ?  "  And  how  shall  they 
be  Bent  but  by  a  society  which  gives  exclusive  attention  to  the  wants 
of  its  fleld,  and,  as  the  executive  of  those  interested,  receives  and  ap- 
propriates their  offerings  for  this  purpose  ? 

Again,  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  promoted  by  the  erection  of 
houses  of  worship  within  whose  undefiled  and  peaceful  walls  congre- 
gations gather  to  hear  the  preacher.  A  stated  place  for  preaching 
and  prayer  ever  has  been,  ever  will  be,  an  indispensable  condition  of 
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the  highest  permanent  results ;  hence  the  Society's  Church  Edifice 
work  is  the  right  arm  of  its  missionary  operations. 

Again,  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  promoted  by  the  training  of 
men  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Where  organized  and  effective 
agencies  for  this  purpose  already  exist,  the  Society  does  nothing  in 
this  direction;  but  among  those  who,  like  the  Freedmen  and  the  In- 
dians, have  no  such  provision  for  securing  a  qualified  ministry  and 
are  unable  to  furnish  it,  the  Society  must  do  this  work,  else  the  re- 
ligious teachers  will  be  the  blind  leading  the  blind,  and  a  distorted 
and  grotesque  Christianity  be  the  result  Coupled  with  our  Lord's 
last  command  to  preach  was  that  to  teach.  But  how  shall  men  teach 
unless  they  first  be  taught?  And  how  shall  they  be  taught  unless 
Christian  instructors  and  facilities  be  furnished? 

This  triple  service,  sanctioned  by  its  constitution  and  approved  by 
the  denomination,  has  been  performed  by  the  Society,  during  the 
past  year,  on  a  scale  hitherto  ujiknown  in  the  fifty  years  of  its  his- 
tory. With  devout  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  blessings  of  the  year, 
does  the  Board  herewith  submit  the  Fiftieth  Annual  Beport  to  the 
Society  and  to  the  multitude  of  friends  and  supporters  through 
whose  confidence  and  cooperation  so  great  things  have  been  accom- 
plished. 

OBrrUAKY. 

While  the  year  has  been  crowned  with  mercies  it  has  also  brought 
many  bereavementa  Thirteen  Life  Directors  and  twenty-seven  Life 
Members  have  died  since  the  last  annual  meeting.  Their  names  ap- 
pear elsewhere.  Among  them  is  the  name  of  Hon.  William  Stickney, 
who  for  two  years  was  President  of  the  Society.  He  was  a  broad- 
minded,  large-hearted  Christian  gentleman,  who  was  honored,  not 
only  by  the  denomination,  but  by  the  Government,  with  important 
trusts. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  in  four  successive  years,  four 
eminent  brethren  who  have  been  Corresponding  Secretaries  of  the 
Society  have  passed  away  :  Dr.  Backus  in  1879;  Dr.  Bishop  in  1880; 
Dr.  Hill  in  1881;  and  Dr.  S.  S.  Cutting,  Feb.  7th,  1882.  Few  men 
have  been  longer  or  more  prominently  identified  with  denominational 
affairs  than  Dr.  Cutting,  who,  from  the  Fall  of  1876  untU  his  resig- 
nation in  1879,  devoted  himself  with  great  assiduity  to  the  duties  of 
the  Secretaryship  of  the  Society.  He  was  conspicuous  in  our  deliber- 
ations and  will  be  greatly  missed  in  this  gathering.  Among  others 
widely  known  are  the  names  of  W.  T.  Brantly,  D.D. ,  Y.  R  Hotchkiss, 
D.D.,  Aaron  Perkins,  D.D.,  E.  J.  Goodspeed,  D.D.,  Bev.  J.  O.  Ma- 
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son,  Rev.  John  Quincy  Adams,  Hon.  Jesse  Bishop,  Peter  Balen,  Esq., 
and  George  F.  Davis,  Esq. 

As  officers  and  members  of  this  Society,  in  the  ministry,  on  the 
judicial  bench,  in  political  life,  in  the  professions  and  the  various 
branches  of  business,  as  well  as  in  private  life,  these  departed  ones 
exerted  a  great  influence  for  God — an  influence  which  dies  not  with 
their  removal.  May  the  memory  of  their  virtues  be  a  sanctifying 
power,  the  memory  of  their  achievements  an  inspiration  to  us  to-day. 
"The  workers  come,  the  workers  go — the  work  goes  on  forever. 

And  here,  too,  it  seems  fitting  that  a  Society,  which  seeks  the  puri- 
fication of  the  nation  through  Christian  influences,  should  formally 
record  its  deep  sorrow  at  the  loss,  by  an  execrable  deed,  of  a  noble 
Christian  ally,  in  the  person  of  the  late  President  of  the  United  States; 
at  the  same  time  expressing  the  hope  and  offering  the  prayer  that  he 
who  now  occupies  this  high  position — the  son  of  an  honored  minister 
of  our  faith,  whose  name  stands  connected  with  the  Society's  transac- 
tions— may  be  kept  and  guided,  so  that  the  people  of  this  land  "may 
lead  a  tranquil  and  quiet  life  in  all  godliness  and  gravity." 

FINANCIAL   RESULTS. 

The  financial  results  of  the  year  are  as  follows :  general  receipts, 
exclusive  of  Church  Edifice  loans  repaid,  $359,306.38.  This  is 
$124,273.94  more  than  the  receipts  of  last  year,  which  were  the 
largest  to  that  date  in  the  history  of  the  Society.  Adding  Church  Edi- 
fice loansrepaid,  $56,312.81,  makes  the  grand  total  $415,619. 19.  The 
following  tables  will  show  that  the  contributions  from  churches, 
Sunday-schools  and  individuals — that  is,  from  living  donors — are 
$226,055.51,  or  $117,106.02  over  last  year ;  while  the  legacies  are 
$50,160.31,  or  $15,623.28  more  than  last  year.  The  conditional  and 
permanent  trust  funds  received  are  $31,541.44,  being  less  than  last 
year,  $14,043.89.  For  Church  Edifice  work  $54,927.31  have  been 
received;  $34,825.31  from  contributions,  $10,000.00  from  legacies, 
$10,102.00  from  interest  on  loans  to  churches  and  invested  fund& 
Funds  specially  designated  for  Freedmen  work  amount  to  $46,927.81. 

The  debt  of  $29,955. 36,  with  which  we  began  the  year — the  larger 
proportion  of  it  a  heritage  of  years  standing — has  been  fully  paid  ; 
the  work  of  the  Society  on  a  scale  far  beyond  anything  previously 
done  has  been  carried  forward  successfully,  and  the  Treasurer 
reports  a  balance  on  hand  for  the  general  missionary  work  of  the 
JSociety  for  the  coming  year's  operations  of  $7,512.70.  This  is  great 
reason  for  profound  thanksgiving  to  God,  who  has  so  gloriously  pros- 
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pered  the  Society's  work  and  given  it  so  strong  a  place  in  the  con- 
fidence and  the  sympathies  of  His  people. 

1.    TABLE  OF  RECEIPTS.*— Classified  to  show  from  what  sources  derived. 


Churches. 
8.  Schools 

and 
Individ  aals. 


Legacies. 


1881.  {  $108.9i9  49 
1882.1     226,056  61 


$84,637  03 
60.160  81 


Beal  Bb- 
tate  and 
Invest- 
ments. 


$7,462  86 
16.168  86 


Students 

in 
Schools. 


$21,276  33 
22.331  61 


MiBcella- 
neous. 


$7,118  71 
7.048  34 


Int.  troja 
Chnrch 
Edifice 
Loans. 


Chnrch 

Edifice 

liOans 

Repaid. 


$10,112  70  $31,200  73 
6.000  41     66,312  81 


Total. 


$220,647  84 
884.077  76 


2. 

TABLE  OF  RECEIPTS.*--  Classified  to  show  for  what  objects  to  be  nsed. 

Oeneral 
Purposes. 

Freedmen 

Work  and 

Schools. 

Board  and 

Tuition  in 

Schools. 

Sundry 

Designated 

Objects. 

Church  Edi- 
fice Loan 
Fund. 

Church 

Kdlfice 

Benevolent 

Fund. 

Total. 

1881. 
1882. 

$110,242  30 
202.797  46 

$36,974  06 
46.927  81 

$21,276  33 
22,331  61 

$1,820  08 
780  86 

$43,799  87 
73.118  22 

$7,636  20 
38.121  90 

$220,647  84 
384,077  76 

3.    TABLE  OF  TRUST  FUNDS.— Classified  to  show  for  what  purposes  held. 


1881. 
1882. 


General 
Purposes. 


$60,343  93 
52.343  93 


Freedmen 

Work  and 

Schools. 


$28,069  64 
80.798  63 


Special 
Endow- 
ments. 


$18,832  76 
18.896  20 


!>•«*««% A..1  «.#.    Received 
%^„'^*J"  Daring  the 
Tear. 


Annuities. 


$82,766  92 
106.780  92 


$46,686  33 
31.641  44 


Church 

Edifice 

Loan  Fund. 


Chnrch 
Edifice 
Benev. 
Fund. 


$238,985  76'    $6,773  90 
136.699  49|  127.184  47 


^Exclusive  of  Trust  Funds,  as  shown  in  Fifth  Column  of  Third  Table. 

The  balance  in  the  Treasur}'  is  less  than  should  be  found  at  the  end 
of  every  year  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  borrowing  largely 
during  the  Summer,  when  contributions  reach  the  lowest  point.  Or- 
dinarily, from  $25,000  to  $40,000  have  to  be  borrowed  between  the 
first  of  June  and  the  first  of  December.  It  is  believed  that  the  Soci- 
ety never  began  a  year  with  so  favorable  a  financial  outlook.  Con- 
tributors may  now  feel  that  their  gifts  do  not  go  to  pay  off  old  debts, 
but  to  carry  forward  the  work  in  hand  and  to  do  new  work  which 
must  be  taken  up. 

An  analysis  of  the  receipts  from  contributors  shows  that  the  whole 
number  of  contributing  churches  in  the  New  England  District  has 
been  423,  in  the  New  York  District  473,  in  the  Pennsylvania  District 
537,  in  the  Lake  District  269,  and  in  the  Western  District,  about 
900  ;  the  whole  number  of  churches  in  these  districts  being  respec- 
tively, 926, 946,  722,  1,533  and  2,219. 

From  several  individuals  very  large  contributions  have  been  re- 
ceived, filling  all  hearts  with  thankfulness,  relieving  embarrassments 
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and  giving  new  inspiration  to  the  work.  There  are  no  more  broad- 
minded  and  conscientious  givers  than  they,  and  these  offerings  may 
be  regarded  as  their  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  work  of  Home 
Missions  at  this  period  in  our  country's  history,  and,  thus  viewed,  are 
well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  others  who  are  considering  how  they 
shall  dispense  their  benevolent  offerings. 

The  principal  legacy  has  been  from  the  Chilson  estate,  $25,000— of 
which  $15,000  was  applicable  to  general  purposes  and  $10,000  went 
into  the  Church  Edifice  Loan  Fund.  During  the  year,  fifty-seven 
legacies  in  whole  or  in  part  have  been  received  by  the  Society. 
Several  wiUs  have  been  contested  and  the  intent  of  testators  has  been 
defeated  to  the  amount  of  several  thousand  dollars.  In  several  im- 
portant cases  litigation  is  now  pending.  Attention  is  called  to  this 
fact,  that  those  who  propose  to  devise  or  bequeath  a  portion  of  their 
possessions  to  the  Society  may  be  admonished  concerning  the  care 
which  should  be  exercised  in  the  making  of  wills,  both  in  reference 
to  the  name  of  the  Society,  and  more  particularly  in  reference  to  the 
laws  of  the  State  regulating  the  length  of  time  that  a  will  must  be 
made  before  the  death  of  the  testator,  as  well  as  the  portion  which  may 
legally  go  for  religious  purposes.  Frequent  losses  of  this  kind  also 
suggest  to  those  who  are  able  to  become  their  own  executors,  the 
vnsdom  of  making  a  personal  disposition  of  their  gifts  during  their 
life-time,  rather  than  leave  this  to  the  uncertainties  of  the  law,  where 
technicalities  and  greed  of  gold  often  unite  to  defeat  their  cherished 
intention&  A  safer  way  for  many,  who  may  need  th^  income  of  their 
property  for  Hfe,  is  to  place  their  intended  gifts  in  the  Society's  trust, 
to  receive  a  bond  guaranteeing  interest  on  it  while  they  live,  the  prin- 
cipal to  go  into  the  Society's  work  at  their  death.  A  scale  of  interest 
graduated  according  to  the  ages  of  donors  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Board.  The  whole  amount  of  funds  thus  held  and  securely  invested 
is  $108,676.24 

Though  the  increase  of  receipts  has  been  so  great,  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  our  work  so  marked,  being  in  the  former  case  53  per  cent, 
more  than  last  year,  and  in  the  latter  case  33  per  cent,  more  than  last 
year  ;  yet  the  additional  expenses  at  the  Booms  have  been  but  a  trifle 
more  than  last  year,  or  than  three  years  ago  when  the  receipts  were 
less  than  one-half  of  what  they  have  been  this  year,  and  when  the 
work  was  not  more  than  half  as  great.  The  expenses  of  administra- 
tion,  including  extraordinary  printing  and  postal  bills  for  the  Jubilee 
Year,  have  been  only  four  per  cent,  of  the  Society's  receipts  ;  or, 
coimting  in  the  services  of  District  Secretaries,  whose*  attention  is  not 
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given  to  missionary  fields,  the  whole  expense  is  but  seven  per  cent 
No  longer  can  it  be  said  that  it  costs  a  dollar  to  send  a  dollar  to  mis- 
sionary  fields. 

From  cooperating  States  $18,361.09  have  been  received.  This  is 
about  three  times  the  amount  contributed  by  the  same  States  for 
missionary  purposes  three  years  ago,  showing  that  the  plan  of 
cooperation  has  proved  a  great  stimulus  in  the  development  of 
benevolence. 

THB   JUBILEE   OFFEBINqS. 

A  year  ago  the  Society  asked  for  $500,000  as  a  Jubilee  Offering  to 
Home  Missions.  Owing  to  the  unusual  pressure  of  educational  and 
other  work  at  the  Booms  in  June,  and  throughout  the  Summer,  as- 
well  as  the  comparative  inattention  to  benevolence  during  most  of 
that  period,  four  months  passed  before  the  appeal  was  fairly  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  denomination.  And  then,  as  the  Corresponding' 
Secretary  was  preparing  to  devote  personal  attention  to  the  work  of 
raising  money,  the  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  Church  Edifice  Fund 
and  Recording  Secretary  of  the  Board  was  laid  aside  by  sickness  for 
nearly  six  months,  thus  throwing  upon  the  working  force  at  the 
Booms  additional  labors,  which  with  the  unparalleled  magnitude  of 
the  Society's  operations,  compelled  the  closest  and  most  incessant 
application  to  afifairs  of  administration,  rendering  it  almost  impossible 
to  engage  in  the  work  of  raising  funds,  though  documents  were  pre- 
pared  for  general  distribution. 

Though  $500,000  was  not  actually  received  by  the  Society,  yet, 

through  all  channels,  nearly  this  sum  went  into  the  work  under  its- 

special  care. 

General  receipts  of  the  Society $359,306  39 

Church  Edifice  Loans  repaid 56,312  81 

To  Leland  University,  for  endowment 25,000  00 

•*       "  ••  "    building 5,000  00 

For  Wayland  Seminary  building,  not  included  in  Treasurer's  ac- 
count        4.77118 

For  Medical  building  at  Shaw  University,  not  included  in  Treasurer's 

account,  about 5,000  00 

Value  of  books,  clothing,  etc.,  for  Freedmen  schools  and  mission- 
aries, about 3,000  OO 

Total $458,390  37 

Add  conditional  subscriptions  for  Endowment  and  Church  Edifice 

Fund 45,000  00 

$503,390  37 

The  foregoing,  fairly  represents  the  interest  taken  in  Home  Mission 
work  with  which  the  Society  directly  has  to  do. 
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In  compliance  with  the  wiah  of  many  who  desire  to  have  some 
part  in  the  celebration  of  the  Society's  semi-centennial,  but  whose 
usual  offerings  for  Home  Missions  fall  between  May  and  October,  it 
seems  proper  that  the  year,  so  broken  in  upon  as  stated,  should  be 
rounded  out,  and  Jubilee  Offerings  be  received  for  several  months  to 
come.  Indeed,  the  special  effort  in  some  Western  States  will  continue 
until  after  our  fiscal  year  ends.  From  many  of  the  churches  which 
have  been  helped  by  the  Society  hearty  Thank  Offerings  have  been 
received,  accompanied  with  benedictions  on  the  Society  for  help  in 
time  of  need.  All  in  all,  the  year  has  been  a  year  of  Jubilee  ;  a  year 
of  emancipation  from  a  galling  debt,  a  year  of  gladness  to  scores  of 
new  mission  fields,  a  year  of  rejoicing  over  sixty-six  houses  of  worship 
dedicated  to  God,  a  year  of  widespread  spiritual  refreshing  among 
our  mission  churche&  There  is  every  reason  to  thank  God  and  take 
courage  for  the  future. 

classified  table  of  missionaries,  etc.,  of  the  american  baptist  home 

mission  society. 

From  1870  to  1882. 


TEAR. 


1871. 
1872. 
1873 
1874. 
1875 
'1876 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 


Ill 

318 


352 
424 
435 
330 
334 
260 
230 
215 
236 
281 
392 
513 


all 


199 
265 
289 
230 
219 
128 
109 


25 
29 
29 
38 
40 
54 
37 


100  i  32 


108 
158 
209 
292 


32 
36 
40 
46 


sea 


15 
14 
6 
9 
12 
10 
10 
11 
15 
18 
30 
41 


fl  A  a 

•Sal 


a 


4 

7 
6 
8 
6 
6 
4 
4 
4 
5 
6 
9 


II- 

831 

695 

670 

795 

848 

871 

1,056 

1,041 

1.191 

1,649 

2,397 


*  The  plan  of  cooperation  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Michigan  and  Illinois, 
terminated  in  1875,  and  73  missionaries  in  these  States  were  transferred  to  the 
oare  of  their  respective  State  Conventions. 

t  Not  including  Secretaries  and  Agents. 

X  The  decrease  of  missionaries  among  the  Freedmen  after  1873  is  largely 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  students  were  no  longer  commissioned  as  teachers 
and  missionaries  during  their  Summer  vacations. 

§  Including  ten  teachers  of  Government  day-schools  in  Indian  Territory. 

il  Not  reported. 

EXTENT   OF   THE   80CIETY*S  WORK. 

The  Society's  work  is  continental,  extending  into  46  States  and 
Territories,  including  British  Columbia  and  Mexico.   From  48  States 
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and  Territories,  also  from  France,  have  contributions  been  received. 
The  number  of  missionaries  and  teachers  is  513,  or  121  more  than 
last  year. 

The  laborers  have  been  distributed  as  follows :  In  the  Eastern 
States,  12;  in  the  Middle  States,  18  ;  in  the  Southern  States,  120;  in 
the  Western  States,  including  the  Pacific  Coasts  369.  Bepresenta- 
tives  of  four  distinct  races  are  to  be  found  among  these  missionaries, 
and  they  have  preached  the  Gospel  in  nine  different  languages. 

RESULTS  OF   THE  TSAB's   WORK. 

Weeks  of  labor 16,523 

OharcheH  and  oat-stations  supplied 1,460 

Sermons  preached 36,440 

Prayer-meetings  held 20,183 

Religious  visits  made 81,862 

Beceived  by  baptism 1,675 

Received  by  letter  and  experience 2,387 

Total  church  membership 21,131 

Churches  organized 75 

Sunday-schools  under  care  of  missionaries ^19 

Attendance  at  Sunday-schools 38,575 

Benevolent  contributions  reported $14,275.01 

RESULTS   OP   THE   FIFTY   TEARS*   WORK.f 

Numbers  of  Commissions  to  Missionaries  and  Teachers 9,102 

Weeks  of  service  reported 304,015 

•Sermons  preached 781,876 

•Prayer-meetings  attended 419,911 

•Beligious  visits  to  families  or  individuals 1,817,412 

Persons  baptized 87,056 

Churches  organized 2,838 

•Average  annual  number  of  children  in  Sunday-schools 14,072 

*  During  last  42  yean.       t  For  revised  results  see  Historical  Table. 

RELATIVE   CLAIMS   OF   FIELDS. 

The  relative  daims  of  the  various  interests  receiving  the  Society's 
attention  have  been  carefully  weighed  in  the  work  of  the  year.  These 
vary  with  circumstances.  No  rigid  rule  can  be  adopted  for  every 
year.  Area,  of  course,  does  not  determine  the  matter.  Nor  yet  do 
numbers  determine  it.  The  conditions  and  tendencies  of  the  people 
have  to  be  considered  as  chief  factors  in  the  case. 

By  some  it  is  thought  that  too  little  attention  is  given  to  the  West, 
by  others  too  Httle  to  the  colored  people  of  the  South,  by  others  too 
little  to  the  foreign  populations,  by  others  too  little  to  the  Indians, 
by  others  too  little  to  Mexico,  etc.,  etc. 

The  population  of  the  missionary  fields  beyond  the  Mississippi  is 
about  8,000,000;  the  colored  population  of  the  country  is  to-day  about 
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7,000,000;  the  foreign  populations  are  nearly  8,000,000;  while  Mexico 
has  about  10,000,000.  In  point  of  numbers  there  is  no  great  dispar- 
ity here.  But  it  would  be  impossible  to  expend  judiciously  as  much 
on  our  work  among  the  foreign  bom,  or  in  Mexico,  as  upon  the  west- 
em  field,  or  among  the  colored  people;  largely  because  the  former 
are  to  a  very  limited  extent,  comparatively  speaking,  accessible  to 
eTangelical  laborers,  while  the  latter  are  anxious  for  them.  Beyond 
a  certain  development  of  interest  in  the  former  fields,  expenditure  of 
means  would  be  wasteful.  The  harvest  cannot  be  forced.  Where 
interest  exists  along  with  lack  of  ChrJBtian  privileges,  there  must  be 
the  stress. 

The  order  in  which  these  fields  rank  in  importance  is  thus  re- 
garded: The  western  field,  first;  the  southern  field,  second;  the  foreign 
population,  third;  Mexico,  fourth.  There  is  less  difference,  when  all 
things  are  considered,  between  the  western  field  and  the  southern 
field,  than  between  the  southern  field  and  the  third  and  fourth  fields. 
The  Church  Edifice  work,  extending  over  all  these  fields,  and  equal 
in  claim  to  any,  is  included  in  the  foregoing  estimates. 

In  making  appropriations  from  the  General  Missionary  Funds  of 
the  Society,  reference  is  had  to  this  order;  hence,  frequently,  appUca- 
tions  are  regretfully  declined,  that  Christian  equity  may  be  exercised 
toward  all  Yet,  it  wHl  be  remembered  that  individuals  may  desig- 
nate large  sums  for  particular  objects,  as  during  the  last  year  for 
School  Buildings,  or  Church  Edifice  work,  sums  which  the  Society 
expends  in  accordance  with  their  expressed  wishes,  but  which  should 
not  properly  be  included  in  the  comparison  of  expenditures  for  the 
regular  work  in  these  several  fields. 

The  expenditures  for  Western  Missions,  exclusive  of  Church  Edifice 
work  and  funds  designated,  have  been.  $74,493. 06;  for  regular  educa- 
tional and  missionary  work  in  the  South,  exclusive  of  school  build- 
ings, and  payments  made  by  students  for  board,  room-rent,  etc.,  and 
designated  funds,  $42,435.93;  or,  including  such  funds  designated  to 
particular  schools,  $56,478.83. 

If  to  the  amount  expended  in  the  West  be  added  $15,055.87,  gifts 
for  church  edifices,  and  to  the  amount  expended  in  the  South  $28,- 
062.16  for  school  buildings,  we  have  a  total  expenditure  in  the  West 
of  $89,099.76,  and  in  the  South  of  $84,540.99.  Of  the  outstanding 
Church  Edifice  loans,  $90,646.20  are  in  the  West,  and  $10,237.38 
among  the  colored  churches  in  the  South. 

The  expenditures  for  work  among  foreign  populations  are  $16,401,79 ; 
for  work  among  the  Indians,  $3,663.58;  for  Mexican  missions,  $450. 
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DlSfTBlCT   8ECRETASIES. 

The  District  Secretaries  have  been  abundant  in  labors  during  the 
year.  The  increased  interest  in  Home  Missions  is  due  very  largely 
to  their  unremitting  zeaL  Not  only  larger  contributioDs,  but  a  much 
larger  number  of  churches  than  ever  before  have  made  their  offerings 
to  Home  Missions.  The  following  summary  of  results  will  be  of 
interest 

A.  P.  Mason,  D.D.,  District  Secretary — District :  New  England 
Slates,  reports : 

Number  of  churches  in  the  district,  926;  total  membership,  119,561; 
contributing  churches,  423;  amount  of  legacies  and  contributions, 
$84,806.73;  increase  over  the  previous  year,  $29,413.47;  average  per 
member,  71  cents.  An  increased  interest  in  the  work  of  Home  Missions 
among  the  churches  generally. 

C.  P.  Sheldon,  D.D.,  District  Secretary — ^District :  New  York  State 
and  Northern  New  Jersey,  reports  : 

Number  of  churches  in  the  district,  946;  total  membership,  127,- 
759;  contributing  churches,  473;  amount  of  legacies  and  contribu- 
tions, $114,118.33— New  York,  $107,570.94,  and  North  New  Jersey, 
$6,547.39;  increase  of  contributions  over  previous  year,  $80,505.74; 
average  per  member.  New  Jersey,  32  8-10  cents,  New  York,  93  2-10 
cents;  or,  leaving  out  the  large  special  contributions  of  two  persons, 
63  3-10  cents.  A  general  growing  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Home 
Mission  Society. 

Thomas  Swaim,  D.  D.,  District  Secretary — ^District :  Pennsylvania, 
Southern  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  District  of  Columbia, 
reports : 

Number  of  churches  in  district,  716;  total  membership,  95,577; 
amount  of  legacies  and  contributions,  $26,683.96;  increase  of  contri- 
butions over  the  previous  year  in  Pennsylvania,  $4,947.27;  contribut- 
ing churches,  403 ;  average  per  member,  in  Pennsylvania,  86  6-10  cents; 
New  Jersey,  16  cents;  Delaware,  19^  cents.  The  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  Society  among  pastors  and  churches  is  on  the  increase. 

James  Cooper,  D.D.,  District  Secretary — ^District :  Ohio,  Michigan 
and  Indiana,  reports : 

Number  of  churches  in  district,  1,533;  total  membership,  116,517; 
amount  of  legacies  and  contributions,  $14,481.52;  increase  over  the 
previous  year,  $4,444.46;  contributing  churches,  269;  average  per 
member,  12)^  cents. 

There  is  a  greatly  increa^d  and  growing  interest  in  Home  Missions 
throughout  this  entire  district. 
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Wm.  M.  Haigh,  D.D.,  District  Secretary — District :  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Dakota,  reports  : 

Number  of  churches  in  district,  2,219;  total  membership,  131,942; 
amount  contributed  in  Illinois,  $6,170.17;  increase  over  previous  year, 
$4,414.12;  Iowa,  $4,970.99;  increase  over  previous  year,  $1,541.86; 
churches,  411;  contributing,  271;  average  per  member,  205^  cents; 
Wisconsin,  $3,889.69;  churches,  146;  contributing,  101;  average  per 
member,  46  cents;  Minnesota,  $4,000;  churches,  149;  contributing, 
117;  average  per  member,  60  cents;  Kansas,  $2,203.20;  churches, 
334;  average  per  member,  17^  cents;  Nebraska  and  Dakota,  no 
statistics  given.  There  is  a  continued  advance  in  interest  in  and  con- 
tributions for  Home  Missions  in  this  district. 

S.  W.  Marston,  D.D.,  District  Secretary — District :  Missouri,  Ar- 
kansas, Texas,  Indian  Territory,  Western  Louisiana  and  Southern 
Illinois,  reports : 

This  district  has  recently  been  organized  and  the  statistics  cannot 
as  yet  be  given,  but  a  great  interest  is  being  awakened  in  the  work 
of  the  Home  Mission  Society,  contributions  are  iQcreasing,  and  after 
due  sowing  and  cultivation  excellent  results  may  be  expected. 

Dr.  Haigh's  service  has  been  principally  that  of  superintendent  of 
Missions  for  his  vast  district,  the  care  of  which  has  become  very 
heavy.  Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  for  the  wisdom,  prudence, 
energy  and  kindliness  with  which  he  has  discharged  the  difficult  and 
often  delicate  duties  of  his  position.  To  him  very  largely  is  due  the 
efficiency  and  harmony  of  missionary  operations  in  that  district.  His 
labors  being  of  this  missionary  character,  his  compensation  is  properly 
chargeable  not  to  the  agency  but  to  the  missionary  account. 

The  Southwestern  District  of  Dr.  Marston  was  established  last  FalL 
Portions  of  this  district  have  received  largely  from  the  missionary  funds 
of  the  Society.  It  was  felt  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  this  tier  of 
States  bordering  on  the  great  Mission  fields  beyond,  which  the  Society 
is  almost  exclusively  cultivating,  should  be  called  upon  to  aid  in  provid- 
ing religious  privileges  for  those  needy  regions  into  which  numbers 
from  these  States  are  going.  Fiirthermore,  the  educational  and  mis- 
sionary interests  of  the  colored  people  therein  demand  special  atten- 
tion from  a  representative  of  the  Society. 

women's   home   MISSION   SOCIETIES. 

The  Women's  Home  Mission  Society  of  New  England  has  cooper- 
ated with  this  Society  during  the  year  in  a  very  substantial  manner, 
assisting  in  the  support  of  eleven  teachers  and  fortv-tive  approved 
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students  in  the  schools  for  the  colored  people,  $1,753.65  passing 
through  our  treasury  for  these  objects.  Through  their  efforts  also 
money  has  been  raised  for  the  church  edifice  in  Helena,  Montana. 

The  Women's  Society  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  sent  $500  for  the 
same  church,  and  aided  in  the  support  of  students.  The  Women's 
Society  of  Michigan  has  generously  aided  to  the  extent  of  $400  in  the 
support  of  the  General  Missionary  to  Southern  Dakota;  also  of  two 
teachers  in  Freedmen  schools.  The  Women's  Society,  located  at 
Chicago,  while  pursuing  its  special  and  separate  work,  has  in  many 
ways  helped  the  work  of  the  Society,  and,  in  common  with  the 
women  of  other  societies,  has  been  instrumental  in  sending  boxes  of 
goods  to  missionaries'  families  in  the  West  and  to  students  in  the 
schools  at  the  South. 

Thus,  at  the  dose  of  fifty  years  of  Home  Mission  efforts,  there  is  a 
reviyal  of  organized  cooperation  on  the  part  of  women  ;  as  in  the 
earlier  years,  women  organized  in  many  churches  and  societies  to  as- 
sist the  Society  in  its  religious  care  for  individuals  and  households, 
for  men,  women,  and  children  needing  religious  privileges. 

TJHE  SOCIETY   AND   STATE   CONVENTIONS. 

Pursuant  to  the  action  of  the  Society  last  year,  adopting  the  sug- 
gestion for  a  representative  gathering  from  "  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  the  Society  has  prosecuted  its  work  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  to  review  what  has  been  wrought  and  to  deHberate  concerning 
what  is  yet  to  be  done,"  the  Board  issued  invitations  to  State  Conven- 
tions for  the  appointment  of  five  delegates  from  each  Convention  to 
meet  with  the  Society  in  its  deliberations.  A  few  Conventions,  whose 
meetings  closely  followed  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society,  were 
not  reached  by  the  invitation.  In  every  instance,  so  far  as  known, 
delegates  were  appointed.  It  is  known  that  some  are  already  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  and  thus  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the 
body.  It  is  expected  that  those  who  are  not  will  be  welcomed  to  full 
participation  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Society,  to  give  the  weight 
of  Ibeir  opinions,  if  not  their  vote,  in  the  determination  of  questions 
of  common  interest  of  both  the  Society  and  the  Conventions. 

Many  of  the  Conventions  had  no  organization  when  the  Society  came 
into  being.  Those  organized  previously  were  fifteen,  viz. :  Massachu- 
setts, Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
Virginia,  Ohio,  New  Jersey, Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia^  Alabama.  Relations  between  the  Society  and 
Conventions  prior  to  1846  were  close  and  generally  harmonious ;  in 
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many  instances  the  Conventions,  being  auxiliary  to  the  Society,  their 
officers  and  members  being  also  members  vnth  full  rights  in  the  Society. 

The  first  address  of  the  Executive  Board  announced  that  '*  One 
leading  object  of  the  Society  has  been  to  combine  in  one  sacred 
brotherhood  all  the  friends  of  Home  Missions  throughout  tlie  United 
States.  It  is  designed  to  encourage  efficiently  all  local  efforts  for 
supplying  the  destitute  with  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  not  in 
the  least  to  interfere  with  or  disturb  them."  And  the  first  Report 
said  :  "  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  Society  will  become  a  rallying 
point  in  which  the  body  of  the  denomination  may  meet  in  fraternal 
affection  and  united  efforts  for  its  prosperity." 

There  seems  to  be  the  need  to-day,  pre-eminently,  of  a  Society 
which  shall  afford  opportunity  for  such  fraternal  interchange  of  views 
about  the  great  and  manifold  work  which  God  has  given  us  to  do. 
Much  of  the  work  of  the  Society  and  of  Conventions,  in  kind  and  in 
aim,  is  one.  While  many  Conventions  have  become  strong  and  self- 
reliant,  yet  others  are  unable  to  procure  in  their  own  limits  the 
requisite  means  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  their  fields.  By  coming 
together  for  consultation,  and  for  statement  of  facts,  the  weak  secure 
the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  strong,  and  community  of  feeling 
and  interest  is  established.  The  Society,  as  the  pervasive  and  sup- 
plementary agency  throughout  the  whole  country,  furnishes  the  nat- 
ural rallying  ground  for  the  consideration  of  questions  of  common 
interest.  There  are  phases  of  missionary  work  which  are  not  taken 
up  by  some  Conventions,  for  one  cause  or  another,  in  some  cases 
because  of  lack  of  means,  in  others  because  of  lack  of  interest,  and  in 
others,  because  the  kind  of  work  to  be  done  is  not  contemplated  in 
the  Constitution  of  Conventions.  Of  the  latter  are  the  Church  Edi- 
fice work  and  Christian  education  for  the  colored  people  and  the 
Indians  ;  while  missionary  work  among  the  foreign  populations,  dis- 
persing themselves  over  all  sections  of  the  land,  naturally  faUs  under 
the  direction  of  a  general  organization,  which,  with  the  cooperation 
of  State  Conventions,  or  even  without,  shall  care  for  and  imify  this 
dass  of  missionary  interests.  To  have  an  annual  showing  of  the 
progress  made  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  to  have  the  largest 
scope  for  discussion  of  important  measures,  to  bring  together  for 
joint  deliberation  the  men  most  actively  engaged  in  advancing  the 
interests  of  the  Redeemer's  Kingdom  in  this  land,  could  be  only  pro- 
ductive of  incalculable  good.  It  is  hoped  that  these  meetings  may 
famish  some  indication  concerning  the  desirability  of  frequent  gath- 
erings of  this  character. 
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Ill  this  connection  and  on  this  occasion  when  representatives  of 
State  Conventions,  as  well  as  of  Home  Missions  in  the  broader  sense, 
are  met  together,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  glance  at  the  aggregate  of 
-contributions  by  Baptists,  the  past  year,  for  the  various  kinds  of  mis- 
sionary and  benevolent  work  relating  to  the  evangelization  of  our 
country.  Only  thus  can  we  make  a  proper  comparison  of  our  own 
work  with  that  of  others  who  include  in  their  contributions  for  Home 
Missions  much  if  not  all  that  is  done  through  our  Conventions. 

General  receipts  of  the  Society $359,306.38 

Other  Contributions  (see  p.  9,  report) 99,083.99 

Beceipts  of  Women's  Societies  (not  inclnded  in  Treasurer's  account, 

about) 25,000.00 

Beceipts  of  Southern  Baptist  Convention 28,370.08 

Beceipts  of  State  Conventions  (about) 155,000.00 

Beceipts  of  Publication  Society  (for  Sunday-school,  colportage  and 

benevolent  work)  about 103,784.16 

$770,544.61 

Deducting  from  the  foregoing  amount  receipts  from  invested  funds 

and  outside  sources— estimated  at  $60,000 — and  there  remains  about 

.  $700,000  as  the  total  of  contributions  and  legacies — ^the  conlribuiiona 

from  Churches,  Sunday-schools  and  individuals  being  not  fax  from 

$600,000. 

COOPERATION. 

Cooperation  between  the  Society  and  State  Conventioiis  gives  in- 
'Creasing  satisfaction  to  both  parties.  The  Board  is  relieved  of  an 
immense  amount  of  detail  work  in  the  examination  of  missionary  and 
Church  Edifice  applications,  which  is  done  with  comparative  ease 
and  more  understandingly  by  the  Boards  of  the  several  States.  The 
benevolence  and  self-help  of  the  States  are  stimulated,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  resources  and  credit  of  the  Society  give  steadiness  to 
missionary  enterprises.  Cooperation,  comprehensive  or  special  in  its 
features,  exists  between  the  Society  and  seventeen  Conventions.  The 
-exceptional  arrangement  with  Illinois  was  terminated  last  Fall,  by 
common  consent,  and  most  amicably  ;  the  Society  being  entrusted 
with  the  work  among  the  foreigners  in  the  State,  while  the  General 
Association  confines  itself  to  the  needs  of  the  native  population. 

In  July  last,  after  due  deliberation,  it  was  decided  to  discontinue 
cooperation  with  the  Old  Convention  of  California,  and  in  November 
the  Board  voted  to  cooperate  with  the  New  Convention  organized  in 
May  and  known  as  the  General  Baptist  Convention  of  California. 
In  October  the  usual  plan  of  cooperation  was  entered  into  between 
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the  Society  and  the  Texas  Baptist  State  Convention  and  the  East 
Texas  Baptist  Convention ;  and  in  March  with  the  Arkansas  State 
Convention,  including  missionary  work  among  the  white  and  the  col- 
ored population ;  and  about  the  same  time  with  the  Association  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Society  united  with  the  Mississippi 
Convention  in  the  support  of  a  general  missionary  for  the  colored 
people  ;  also  with  the  Colored  Conventions  of  Virginia,  North  Caro 
Una  and  Florida  for  the  support  of  general  missionaries  in  these 
States.  In  Georgia  two  general  missionaries  are  supported  whose 
salaries  are  paid  one-third  each,  by  the  Society,  by  the  White  Con- 
vention, and  by  the  Colored  Convention  of  the  State.  Other  requests 
have  been  made  by  Conventions,  both  white  and  colored,  in  the  South, 
and  in  the  North  from  Manitoba,  but  they  came  when  the  finances 
of  the  Society  would  not  warrant  further  enlargement,  and  so  for  the 
time  were  declined.  So  far  as  possible  the  Society  has  extended  its 
hand  to  all  asking  help,  knowing  no  lines  of  separation,  anxious  only 
that  weak  interests  should  be  strengthened  and  destitute  fields  be 
cultivated  all  over  the  continent. 

WESTERN     MISSIONS. 

Never  before  have  the  Society's  operations  in  the  West  been  con- 
ducted on  so  extensive  a  scale  as  the  p&st  year.  The  whole  number 
of  missionaries  who  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  Society  in  western 
fields  is  355 — or  76  more  than  last  year.  The  amount  expended  for 
the  support  of  these  missionaries  on  the  field  is  $74,493. 06,  being 
$31,905.48  more  than  last  year.  The  increase  for  1881-2  is  almost  as 
much  as  the  whole  sum  expended  by  the  Society  for  support  of  mis- 
sionaries in  1878-9.  The  statistical  tables  show  how  these  laborers 
have  been  distributed  throughout  the  States  and  Territorie& 

Of  the  number  thus  employed  in  the  West,  thirteen  are  general 
missionaries,  whose  field  is  a  State  or  Territory  or  a  district,  and 
whose  duties  are  to  do  pioneer  work,  organize  churches,  gather  Sim- 
day-schools,  secure  lots  and  aid  in  the  erection  of  church  edifices,  as- 
sist in  the  settlement  of  pastors  in  missionary  fields,  organize  the 
benevolent  work  of  their  district,  consider  applications  for  missionary 
and  church  edifice  aid,  and  to  keep  the  Board  advised  of  matters  of 
interest  and  importance  relating  to  the  work.  Much  of  the  success 
that  has  attended  the  year's  work  in  the  West,  much  of  the  new  spirit 
of  enterprise  which  characterizes  the  work,  is  due  to  the  wisdom  and 
zeal  of  the  men  who  have  held  these  positions.  In  addition  to  these, 
thirty-eight  missionaries  have  been  engaged  in  pioneer  work,  preach- 
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ing  part  of  the  time  to  a  church  that  may  have  been  organized  on  their 
field,  but  going  into  the  regions  beyond,  into  yillages,  into  neighbor- 
hoods destitute  of  Gospel  privileges,  visiting  families,  preaching  in  pri- 
vate houses,  in  school-houses,  wherever  an  open  door  is  found.  The 
privations,  the  self-denials,  the  cheerful  endurance  of  hardships  by 
many  of  these  ''  good  soldiers  "  along  the  outposts,  furnish  abundant 
proof  that  the  true  missionary  spirit  is  not  extinct  in  the  Christian 
Church. 

Many  of  the  nussionaries  on  the  western  field  supply  two  or  more 
churches,  and  most  of  them  have  from  one  to  five  out-stations  where 
they  hold  religious  services. 

The  number  gathered  into  these  Western  missionary  churches  is 
reported  at  4,062, — ^by  baptism,  1,675,  by  letter,  2,387.  In  many 
new  fields,  where  no  house  of  worship  is  yet  erected,  meetings  have 
been  interrupted,  and  consecutive  services  during  the  week  have  been 
impracticable.  Missionaries  have  frequently  written  of  hopeful  indi- 
cations, lamenting  that  they  had  no  suitable  pUuse  for  special  service& 

Many  missionaries  have  to  devote  themselves  to  secular  affairs  a 
part  of  the  time  for  their  support.  The  salaries  of  three-fourths  of 
our  missionaries  should  be  increased  forty  per  cent.,  and  then  they 
would  be  far  below  what  is  paid  to  missionaries  on  foreign 
fields,  and  no  more  than  is  paid  by  other  denominations.  This,  how. 
ever,  can  be  done  only  by  increased  contributions  for  Home  Missions. 

Boxes  of  goods  and  clothing  have  been  sent  to  many  missionaries' 
families,  through  the  instrumentality  largely  of  the  women  connected 
with  Home  Mission  Circles  in  the  churches.  Usually,  this  aid  has 
been  a  great  help.  But  the  salaries  of  missionaries  should  be  suffi- 
cient for  them  to  procure  what  they  require,  without  such  appeal  for 
aid  in  the  way  of  garments.  Until  this  takes  place,  aid  of  this  sort 
will  be  acceptable.  To  be  of  most  service  for  the  Winter,  boxes 
should  be  prepared  and  forwarded  by  the  last  of  October. 

The  number  of  churches  that  have  become  self-supporting  during 
the  year  is  twenty-two.  The  number  of  fields  occupied  for  the  first 
time  is  110.  The  number  of  missionaries  re-appointed  is  167;  the 
number  of  new  appointments,  174. 

The  policy  of  the  Board  has  been  to  seize  centres  of  influence,  and 
work  thence  outwardly.  Some  of  the  prominent  points  thus  occu- 
pied are  Grand  Forks^  Jamestown,  Bismarck  and  Mandan  in  Upper 
Dakota;  Miles  City  and  Butte  City  in  Montana;  El  Paso,  Ysleta^ 
Laredo  in  Texas ;  Tucson  in  Arizona ;  Boise  City  in  Idaho ;  Lob 
Angeles  in  California. 
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The  cost  of  planting  a  cliurch  in  one  of  the  large  western  towns, 
-where  living  is  very  expensive,  is  large,  often  twice  as  much  as  in 
•older  communities  or  in  agricultural  districts.  The  entire  burden 
also  falls  on  the  Society  for  the  first  year  or  two,  or  until  the  people 
•come  into  possession  of  a  house  of  worship,  and  so  are  relieved  of 
the  rental  of  a  place  in  which  to  hold  services.  But  though  the  ex- 
pense be  great  at  the  first,  yet  in  view  of  an  assured  future,  such 
points  must  be  occupied  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment,  when 
the  right  men  can  be  found  for  the  places.  And  in  the  long  run  it  is 
■economy  to  secure  good  men,  even  by  the  payment  of  comparatively 
large  salaries,  rather  than  engage  those  who  would  labor  for  less,  but 
who  lack  in  leadership  for  new  enterprisea  The  Board  rejoices  in 
the  success  which  has  attended  the  labors  of  a  number  of  these  men 
at  important  centres  of  influence,  while  at  the  same  time  it  also 
jejoices  at  the  success  of  others  equally  faithful,  who  fill  less  con- 
spicuous positions  in  the  smaller  villages  and  agricultural  districts, 
from  which  many  of  the  strong  men  of  the  future  are  to  come. 

Occasionally  the  criticism  is  made  that  it  is  unwise  to  establish  a 
Baptist  Church  in  a  western  town  where  one  or  two  other  churches 
are  already  established.  It  is  even  charged  that  to  do  this  is  to  ex- 
hibit the  narrow  spirit  of  proselytism.  But  is  this  true  ?  If  these 
points,  thus  occupied,  were  never  to  be  more  than  they  now  are,  there 
might  be  some  force  in  the  remark  ;  but  as  we  consider  their  future 
the  case  at  once  becomes  different.  Not  to  occupy  many  of  these 
points  now  is  to  surrender  them  forever  to  others  whose  teachings 
we  do  not  fellowship,  is  to  have  no  influential  Baptist  Church  there  in 
coming  days ;  is,  in  shorty  to  surrender  the  field  to  error,  because, 
forsooth,  error  had  first  raised  there  its  flag.  Because  this  principle 
was  pursued  in  some  of  the  mission  fields  in  Ohio  and  other  States 
many  years  ago,  there  are  now  towns  of  ten  thousand  and  upward  in 
which  there  is  no  Baptist  Church.  It  is  not  proselytism  to  plant  the 
standard  of  truth  anywhere.  It  is  loyalty  to  Christ.  In  all  these 
communities  there  are  Baptists  who  want  a  church  home  of  their  own, 
and  a  Baptist  element  in  that  place  that  will  sustain  the  church.  Not 
to  provide  for  these  is  to  waste  in  the  West  what  we  gained  at  great 
cost  in  the  East.  If  the  separation  of  Baptists  from  Pedo-Baptists 
was  originally  justifiable,  if  it  is  justifiable  to  maintain  Baptist 
Churches  at  great  expense  in  towns  and  cities  of  the  East,  where 
•other  denominations  would  gladly  welcome  and  provide  for  our  con- 
legations,  then  it  is  justifiable  to  plant  a  Baptist  Church  in  eveiy 
ifreatem  town  where  there  is  reasonable  prospect  of  its  permanent 
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establishment  after  a  few  years,  and  this  whether  we  be  first  or  fourth 
on  the  field. 

The  changeable  population  of  the  West  is  one  of  the  embarrass- 
ments in  missionary  operations.  The  discovery  of  rich  mining 
regions,  or  the  opening  of  fertile  agricultural  districts,  often  leads  to  a 
great  emigration  from  the  older  Western  States  and  Territories.  The 
consequence  is  that  in  a  single  year,  sometimes,  a  church  which  was 
nearing  the  stage  of  self-support  is  depleted  of  its  best  and  ablest 
members,  and  becomes  again  dependent  on  missionary  aid,  until 
others  fill  the  places  of  those  who  have  gone.  In  some  instances  the 
foreign  population  crowd  out  the  American  element,  so  that  American 
churches  are  weakened  thereby.  In  the  latter  case  there  is  special 
reason  why  our  Baptist  churches  with  their  Sunday-schools  should 
be  sustained,  that  so  they  may  shed  the  light  into  the  darkness  of 
formalism  and  infidehty.  And  even  where  churches  thus  become 
extinct)  the  money  expended  on  these  fields  has  not  been  lost,  inas- 
much as  those  who  composed  these  churches  in  going  further  west- 
ward have  become  the  nuclei  of  new  organizations.  So  in  the  apparent 
loss  there  has  been  a  conservation  of  spiritual  force. 

Our  mission  in  Utah  has  been  prosperous.  At  Ogden  a  church  was 
organized  about  a  year  ago,  which  numbers  now  35  members,  with 
a  fiourishing  Sabbath-school.  Some  of  the  converts  are  from  the 
Mormons.  A  house  of  worship,  costing  about  $5,000,  will  be  erected 
there  this  Summer.  The  money  for  this  has  been  raised  chiefly  by 
the  efforts  of  Kev.  Dwight  Spencer,  missionary  at  that  point,  whom 
the  Board  caUed  East  for  this  purpose,  the  church  being  temporarily 
supplied  during  his  absence.  We  should  have  four  more  missionaries 
in  Utah  the  coming  year. 

Now  that  the  pohtical  power  of  Mormonism  is  broken,  the  probabil- 
ity is  that  it  will  slowly  disintegrate.  In  accordance  with  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Society,  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  the  Board,  in  Jan- 
uary, adopted  and  sent  to  the  President  and  to  both  branches  of 
Congress  a  memorial  on  the  suppression  of  polygamy.  It  reached  the 
House  in  the  heat  of  the  debate,  and  wad  presented  in  the  most  effective 
manner  and  at  a  most  opportune  moment  by  Hon.  Mr.  Shallenberger, 
of  Pa.,  to  whom  it  had  been  sent  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  southwest,  where  the  American  element  is  relatively  small, 
missionary'  work  must  necessarily  be  somewhat  slow  and  expensive. 
But  the  Board  is  convinced  that  if  it  is  a  Christian  duty  to  plant  the 
Gospel  standard  on  purely  heathen  territory,  where  only  <after  many 
years  of  labor  and  large  expenditure  error  can  be  dislodged  and  the 
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truth  obtain  a  foothold  and  adherents,  it  is  equally  our  duty  on  these 
benighted  home  fields,  where  the  bhghting  errors  of  a  low  type  of 
Bomaniam  have  held  sway,  and  where  its  yoke  has  become  well-nigh 
intolerable,  to  establish  our  churches,  even  though  the  cost  be  greater 
than  in  purely  American  settlements. 

It  is  a  subject  to  which  the 'Board  asks  the  consideration  of  the  So- 
ciety, whether  the  ultimate  success  of  this  missionary  work  in  Utah 
and  in  the  southwest  does  not  depend,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  Christian  schools  in  connection  with  each  mission  ?  The 
main  hope  in  this  work  must  be  in  securing  the  intelligent  assent  of 
ihe  rising  generation. 

The  Society  has  decided  that  such  work  is  constitutionaUy  per- 
missible whenever  it  is  thought  advisable.  In  1853  this  question  was 
referred  to  an  able  committee,  of  which  M.  B.  Anderson  was  chair- 
man, upon  whose  recommendation  it  was  voted  **  that  the  Society 
authorize  the  Board  so  to  interpret  the  second  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, that  they  may  raise  and  appropriate  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
building  meeting-houses,  and  the  support  of  Christian  teachers  in 
those  places  where  the  interest  of  religion  shall  require  it;  provided, 
however,  tiiat  such  funds  shall  be  specified  for  these  purposes  by  the 
contiibutors."  In  1873  there  wai  a  formal  re-affirmation  of  this  view, 
when  it  was  also  decided  that  the  work  of  Christian  teaching  is  "ger- 
mane to  the  great  object"  of  the  Society,  viz.;  "to  promote  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  North  America." 

Later,  the  Society  voted  to  abolish  the  feature  of  designated  funds 
in  their  application  to  educational  work,  leaving  the  Board  at  liberty 
to  use  the  general  contributions  of  the  Society  for  this  purpose,  as 
might  seem  necessaiy,  without  special  embarrassment  to  missionary 
operations.  The  question  now  is,  whether  the  Society  will  authorize 
the  Board  to  establish  and  maintain  Christian  common-schools  in 
these  localities  in  connection  with  its  missionary  work,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  General  Fund  to  this  object.  It  is  believed  that  $5,000 
thus  expended  would  maintain  ten  schools  during  eight  months 
each  year. 

THE   CHINESE. 

There  has  been  no  material  change  in  the  condition  of  our  Chinese 
missions.  The  mission  at  Portiand,  Oregon,  is  doing  earnest,  ag- 
gressive Christian  work,  and  has  shown  its  appreciation  of  the 
Society's  interest  in  it,  by  sending  to  our  treasury  a  Jubilee  or  thank- 
offering  amounting  to  $85.  This  from  fifty  members,  who  have  littie 
property,  is  surely  an  offering  of  sweet  savor  unto  the  Lord. 
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Fung  Ohak,  our  missionary,  writes  :  "  Oh,  is  there  no  money  for 
the  Chinese,  however  much  there  may  be  for  others  ?  Must  they  be 
despised  and  also  the  salvation  of  their  souls  utterly  ignored  ?  The 
Chinese  are  generally  willing  to  hear  the  Gospel  and  will  gather  and 
listen  attentively  to  its  preaching."  He  adds :  "  It  can  hardly  be 
realized  in  the  East  what  a  strong  arm  of  the  work  in  China  is  the 
work  on  this  coast." 

What  the  future  of  this  work  is  to  be  we  cannot  conjepture.  What 
has  been  gained  must  be  kept.  For  the  time  being,  though  principle 
is  sacrificed  to  the  unhallowed  spirit  of  party  supremacy,  and  the 
people  whom  Providence  was  bringing  to  the  light  are  relegated  by 
the  legislation  of  a  nominally  Christian  nation  to  darkness  and  isola- 
tion from  Christian  civilization,  yet,  confident  that  reason  and  right- 
eousness, not  to  say  self-interest,  will  reverse  this  legislation  in  the 
near  future,  we  deem  it  duty  to  sustain  our  Chinese  Missions  for  the 
sake  of  the  heathen  here,  and  that  the  sacred  flame  be  kept  alive  for 
others  in  the  days  to  come. 

INDIANS. 

In  the  Indian  Territory  12  missionaries  have  been  imder  appoint- 
ment, 9  of  whom  are  natives.  They  report  58  baptisms  and  an 
attendance  of  896  members  in  their  churches,  and  also  1,148  attending 
the  Sunday-schools  under  their  care.  Over  100  have  been  gathered 
into  the  churches,  about  two-thirds  by  baptism.  The  Board  has 
aimed  to  develop  the  contributions  of  the  churches  toward  the  sup- 
port of  their  pastors  by  the  proffer  of  a  small  amount,  on  condition 
that  they  raise  a  given  sum  for  the  same  purpose. 

Through  the  generosity  of  a  lady,  whose  gift  secured  the  erection 
of  a  chapel  at  Tahlequah  a  year  ago,  another  chapel  like  it  is  in  pro- 
cess of  erection  and  another  soon  to  be  begun. 

The  "Indian  University  "  at  Tahlequah  reports  an  attendance  of 
68,  among  whom  are  four  students  for  the  ministry.  A  change  of  • 
location  has  been  deemed  desirable,  in  order  that  the  institution  may 
be  more  easily  accessible  to  students  from  all  sections  of  the  Territory. 
This  is  the  more  important,  as  this  school  for  higher  Christian  educa- 
tion is  established,  not  for  one  nation,  but  for  all  the  Indian  nations 
and  tribes.  Last  Fall  the  Creek  Council  passed  an  act  granting  per- 
mission to  this  Society,  through  trustees  appointed,  to  found  "  an 
Indian  University,  which  shall  be  to  the  Indian  Territory,  as  nearly  as 
practicable,  aU  that  State  Universities  are  to  the  several  States  in 
which  they  are  located,  and  shall  be  open  to  the  reception  of  students 
from  the  Creek  Nation  and  other  Indian  tribes  or  nations."    A  Board 
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of  Trustees  is  named  and  their  powers  defined  with  this  special  pro- 
vision: "All  the  acts  being  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  so  long  as  the 
said  University  derives  any  of  its  support  from  said  Society."  Theo- 
logical instruction  may  be  given  to  those  desiring  it  The  use  of 
sufficient  land  for  industrial  purposes  is  granted.  A  beautiful  site  has 
been  selected  about  midway  between  Muskogee  and  Fort  Gibson. 
The  enterprise  now  awaits  a  generous  patron  who  will  erect  suitable 
buildings  for  instruction  and  the  reception  of  studenta  Properly  con- 
ducted this  school  will  mark  the  beginning  of  better  things  for  the 
Indians  of  the  Territory  and  of  the  country  at  large.  It  is  expected 
that  the  aid  of  other  nations  will  be  given  towards  its  support  and 
success.  The  latest  statistics  (somewhat  imperfect)  give  100  Baptist 
Churches,  92  ordained  ministers  and  6,100  members  in  the  Territory. 

Bev.  Wm.  Hurr  has  labored  with  acceptance  at  the  Sac  and  Fox 
Agency,  where  a  parsonage  has  been  erected  for  his  use. 

A  missionary  has  been  appointed  to  Wadsworth,  Nevada,  to  devote 
a  part  of  his  time  to  religious  work  among  the  Indians  on  the  reser- 
vations in  that  vicinity.  At  Pyramid  Lake,  the  Indians,  according  to 
their  promise,  if  the  remains  of  the  beloved  agent  Spencer  were 
buried  there,  have  adopted  the  civilized  mode  of  burial  at  the 
agency. 

The  attention  of  the  Government  has  been  called  to  the  long-neg- 
lected but  noble  and  peaceable  tribe  of  Yuma  Indians  in  Arizona,  for 
whom  it  is  hoped  something  may  soon  be  done. 

The  Board  of  the  North  Pacific  Coast  have  requested  the  Board  of 
this  Society  to  engage  in  missionary  work  in  Alaska,  where  an  Indian 
population  of  60,000  has  been  neglected  by  the  Government  and  by 
most  of  the  Missionary  Societies  of  the  country  since  the  purchase  of 
that  country  from  Russia.  To  this  appeal  the  Board  could  not  make 
a  favorable  response,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  day  is  not  remote  when 
this  can  be  done.  Special  facilities  for  communication  with  Alaska 
are  now  afforded,  and  the  Baptists  of  this  country  should  not  longer 
rest  under  the  reproach  of  neglecting  these  Pagans  in  our  own 
borders. 

MEXICO. 

A  year  has  now  elapsed  since  the  resumption  of  our  work  in 
Mexico.  During  this  time  there  has  been  a  gathering  up  of  the 
forces  for  organized  service.  The  Mexican  Society  cooperates  with 
tlie  Home  Mission  Society  in  supporting  a  genereil  missionary,  while 
another  has  been  commissioned,  and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  have  at 
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least  two  more  under  appointment  soon.  In  one  of  our  theological 
schools  a  Mexican  is  preparing  himself  for  service  among  his  people. 
The  hearts  of  others  are  being  turned  toward  Mexico. 

There  are  eight  Baptist  Churches  in  Mexico— four  in  the  central 
part  of  New  Leon  and  four  in  the  northern  part  of  Coahuila — with  156 
members.  Several  have  been  baptized  during  the  year.  But  what 
are  these,  and  what  are  two  or  even  four  laborers  for  the  ten  millions 
in  that  countr^^  American  Christians  must  evangelize  these  people 
or  they  will  not  be  evangelized.  No  other  country  sends  missionaries 
to  Mexico.  In  that  land  about  4,000,000  of  Spanish  descent,  and 
about  6,000,000  of  Indians  or  mixed  blood,  await  something  better  than 
the  grinding  system  of  the  papal  hierarchy.  There  needs  to  be  unity 
of  plan  and  concentration  of  missionary  efforts  if  we  succeed  in  mak- 
ing much  impression  on  this  benighted  mass.  Socially  and  commer- 
cially the  people  of  Mexico  are  coming  into  continually  closer 
relations  with  us,  and  our  missions  along  the  border  reach  over  the 
line,  so  that,  not  merely  because  it  is  North  America,  but  because  of 
these  interfacings,  Mexico  is  truly  a  home  mission  field.  Thus  it  is 
regarded  by  our  Texas  brethren,  who  propose  to  cooperate  with  the 
Society  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  missionary  work  of  theii*  own  State. 
Shall  not  the  Society  have  the  cooperation  of  all  who  desire  the  re- 
generation of  Mexico  ? 

OUR   GERMAN   IVHSSIONS. 

Missionary  efforts  in  this  country  among  the  Germans  have  been 
signally  blessed  of  God.  The  beginnings  date  back  to  1842,  when 
Konrad  A.  Fleischman  embrsused  Baptist  views  and  gave  himself  with 
consuming  zeal  to  the  work  of  leading  his  fellow  coimtrymen  into  the 
truth.  The  first  church  was  organized^  as  the  result  of  his  labors,  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1843,  and  united  with  the  Philadelphia  Association 
in  1848.  In  1846,  Rev.  John  Eschman,  supported  by  this  Society, 
was  instrumental  in  gathering  a  church  of  twelve  members  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  Vigorous  churches,  with  talented  pastors,  now  flourish 
in  these  and  adjacent  cities,  and  German  Baptist  Churches  are  dotted 
all  over  the  North,  from  New  England  to  Kansas  and  even  in  Texas. 
These  churches  number  140,  with  10,000  members. 

The  German  Department  of  the  Rochester  Tlieological  Seminary 
supplies  the  churches,  to  a  large  extent,  vnth  intelligent  pastors ; 
while  the  Publication  Society  at  Cleveland  provides  suitable  religious 
literature. 

Of  the  missionaries  under  appointment  the  last  year,  14  were  in 
the  Eastern  German  Conference,  and  32  in  the  territory  of  the  West- 
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em  German  Baptist  Society,  embracing  three  Conferences.  The 
Society  cooperates  as  heretofore  with  these  bodies,  adding  one  dollar 
to  every  dollar  raised  by  the  former,  and  one  and  a  half  dollars  to 
every  dollar  raised  by  the  latter  body.  The  German  Churches 
have  contributed  $4,164.43  the  past  year  for  Home  Mission  purposes; 
the  whole  amount  expended  on  German  Missions  being  $6,593.71. 

THE    FRENCH. 

Throughout  New  England,  as  well  as"  in  other  localities  where 
manufacturing  interests  are  established,  the  French  from  Canada  are 
found  in  large  numbers.  Thousands  are  added  yearly  by  immigra- 
tion. They  are  mainly  Catholics.  Infidelity  is  not  so  prevalent 
among  them  as  among  the  native  French.  They  are  not  so  bigoted 
as  the  Irish  Catholics.  Many  are  quite  accessible  to  the  Gospel. 
Strenuous  efforts  are  made  by  the  priests  to  retain  them  to  the  Kom- 
ish  Church  and  to  wield  their  power  in  politics  and  in  educational 
matters.  Nevertheless,  conversions  are  fi'equently  reported  by  our 
missionaries,  five  of  whom  have  labored  in  New  England  the  past 
year.     Recently  the  work  at  St.  Anne,  HI.,  has  been  resumed. 

The  great  need  of  our  French  work  is  trained,  educated  ministers 
who  can  cope  with  the  arguments  and  sophistries  of  the  Romish 
priesthood.  There  is  no  French  theologiceil  school,  either  separately 
or  connected  with  any  American  Institution,  for  young  men  desiring 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  their  own  people.  "While  some  of  the  French 
pastors  and  missionaries  are  able  men,  yet  no  organized  eflfort  has 
been  put  forth  for  the  education  of  young  men  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  future.  The  French  Churches  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada are  not  strong  or  numerous  enough  to  estabhsh  and  maintain  a 
school  like  that  of  the  German  Churches  at  Rochester,  or  the  Scandi- 
navians at  Chicago.  Something  like  these  is  demanded  for  the 
growth  and  success  of  missions  among  our  French  population.  This 
measure  specially  concerns  New  England,  which  is  and  is  to  be  so 
largely  affected  by  the  presence  of  this  foreign  element.  It  is  hoped 
that  some  educational  provision  may  soon  be  made  for  future  labor- 
ers among  our  French  population  here  and  in  Canada. 

THE   SCANDINAVIANS. 

Our  missions  among  the  Scandinavians  (the  Swedes,  Danes,  and 
Norwegians)  were  never  more  encouraging  than  now.  It  seems  as 
though  God  has  been  preparing  multitudes  of  the  Swedes  in  Sweden 
for  duty  in  this  land,  by  showering  his  gracious  blessings  on  our 
Baptist  Church  there  ;  while  the  work  here  has  been  a  spiritual  pre- 
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paration  for  their  coming  as  weU  as  for  the  conversion  of  thousands 
beside.  ■  Thus  a  large  element  of  religious  power  is  being  steadily 
added  to  the  evangelical  forces  of  this  country,  both  by  immigration 
and  the  conversiou  of  those  already  here.  The  principal  mission 
field  is  in  the  northwestern  Mississippi  region,  though  Scandinavian 
Churches  and  Missions  are  scattered  throughout  New  England  and 
other  sections  of  the  country,  llie  mission  in  New  York  City,  sup- 
ported jointly  by  the  Society  and  the  New  York  Baptist  City  Mis- 
sion, has  been  very  prosperous,  the  church  having  grown  within  a 
year  and  a  half  from  about  60  members  to  more  than  180.  It  is  very 
important  that  in  this  metropolis,  where  thousands  of  immigrants  dis- 
embEirk  daily,  there  should  be  one  or  more  Scandinavian  Churches  to- 
welcome  those  who  tarry  here,  thus  conserving  what  has  been  gained 
abroad.  But  this  church  is  not  merely  a  recipient  of  fruits  gathered 
in  other  vineyards  ;  it  cultivates  well  its  own  vineyard,  as  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  38  have  been  added  by  baptism  within  the  last 
twelve  months. 

The  Scandinavian  department  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Chi- 
cago is  doing  an  excellent  service  for  the  Scandinavian  Churches  of 
the  country.  These  churches  ntlmber  about  120,  with  6,500  commu- 
nicants. Considering  that  but  29  years  have  elapsed  since  our  mis- 
sionary operations  began  among  the  Scandinavians,  these  results  are 
very  cheering  to  our  faith. 

ASPECTS   OF   OUB   WORE   AMONG   FOREIGNEBS. 

Immigration  to  this  country  never  reached  so  great  proportions- 
as  now.  The  arrival  of  three  or  four  thousand  immigrants  in  a  single 
day  at  the  port  of  New  York  is  not  uncommon.  They  enter  at  other 
ports  also.  ""Why  They  Come,"  has  been  the  subject  of  discussion 
in  reviews  and  the  journals  of  the  day,  so  that  we  need  not  dwell  on  it 
here.  The  fact  before  American  Christians  is  that  they  are  coming 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  a  million  a  year.  They  are  distributing  them- 
selves over  the  country  as  they  have  not  done  to  any  great  extent 
hitherto.  Into  the  South,  and  specially  the  Southwest,  as  well  as 
throughout  the  Noi-th  are  they  spreading.  The  tendency  is  to  colo- 
nize. This  tendency  is  what  concerns  us.  Were  they  evenly  distrib- 
uted among  our  native  population  they  would  be  comparatively 
powerless  to  affect  our  customs  and  institutions.  But  where  they 
mass  themselves,  and  become  the  balance  of  power  in  politics,  or 
become  the  actual  majority,  as  in  some  of  the  Western  States,  this 
influx  presents  to  American  Christians  a  grave  problem. 

The  evangelization  of  tJiese  people,  many  of  whom  indeed  are  birth- 
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right  members  of  churches,  but  who  know  no  more  than  the  ancient 
Jewish  formalists  of  regeneration  by  the  Spirit  through  personal  faith 
in  and  loving  surrender  to  Christ,  is  a  matter  that  ought  most  deeply 
to  concern  us,  not  merely  on  the  ground  of  patriotism,  but  for  their 
own  soul's  sake.  What  we  need  is  a  revival  of  the  Pauline  desire  for 
the  salvation  of  those  whose  godliness  is  a  form  rather  than  a  force, 
whose  righteousness  consists  chiefly  in  observance  of  days  and  rites, 
rather  than  in  a  spirit  right  before  God.  Until  we  clearly  apprehend 
the  fact  that  millions  of  these  misguided  and  beclouded  rehgionists, 
as  well  as  the  millions  of  the  irreHgious  and  infidels,  are  lost  just  as 
truly  as  the  Pagan,  we  shall  not  put  forth  adequate  eflforts  for  their 
salvation. 

The  last  census  shows  that  in  this  land  there  are  6,679,943  foreign 
bom.  The  arrivals  during  the  last  two  years  swell  the  number  to 
nearly  8,000,000  now.  Add  to  this  number  the  first  generation  born 
here,  virtually  foreigners,  and  we  have  really  a  foreign  population  of 
about  twelve  millions.  Of  these  about  5,000,000  are  Germans, 
2,600,000  Irish,  1,500,000  Scandinavians,  and  1,000,000  French  and 
other  nationahties.  The  Irish,  as  a  mass,  being  bigoted  adherents  of 
Catholicism,  have  been  let  alone.  The  Germans^  about  one-third  of 
whom  are  Lutheran,  one-third  Catholic  and  one-third  infidel,  have 
offered  a  more  hopeful  field  for  Christian  effort.  The  Scandinavians, 
conspicuous  for  candor  and  simplicity  of  character,  as  a  class 
have  been  yet  more  accessible.  The  French  from  Europe,  generally 
of  infidel  sentiments,  constitute  a  more  difficult  field  of  labor  than 
the  Canadian  French,  who  are  mainly  Catholics.  The  economics  of 
Missions  must  take  account  of  these  facts,  for  the  wise  and  successful 
prosecution  of  the  work. 

To  neglect  the  duty  of  sending  missionaries  to  those  who  will  not 
come  into  our  churches,  is  to  leave  them  in  their  darkness,  is  to  leave 
them  to  become  an  unevangeHcal  or  positively  ungodly  element  among 
us.  It  is  very  well  to  say  that  they  can  understand  our  language 
sufficiently  to  do  business,  and  therefore  they  can  understand  the 
truth  as  we  preach  it  sufficient  for  their  salvation.  But  the  cases  are 
not  paralleL  Necessity  compels  them  to  acquire  the  language  of  busi- 
ness hfe.  They  feel  no  such  necessity  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Christ.  The  truth  must  be  taken  to  them,  pressed 
on  their  attention  by  those  who  speak  their  own  tongue,  and  who, 
themselves  having  been  emancipated  from  error,  can  influence  them 
as  others  cannot. 

In  doing  this  there  need  be  no  apprehension  that  separate  foreign 
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speaking  churches  will  be  perpetuated.  While  the  flood  pours  in 
upon  us  these  churches  are  needed.  But  the  Americanizing  tendency 
in  all  these  churches  is  very  marked.  These  churches  are  continually 
the  feeders  of  our  American  churches,  as  the  members  acquire  our 
language,  adopt  our  customs,  and  become  members  of  American 
society.  As  an  instance  of  this  it  may  be  stated  that  two  men,  most 
highly  esteemed,  men  of  wealth  and  liberality,  members  of  Baptist 
Churches  near  New  York,  were  the  gift  of  a  German  Baptist  Sunday- 
school.  Their  value  in  personal  influence,  in  their  gifts  to  our  work, 
is  beyond  price.  Within  proper  limits  this  Americanizing  tendency 
is  to  be  encouraged,  yet  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  deplete  and 
cripple  these  churches.  Let  the  tendency  go  on  iV?  the  churches 
rather  than /rom  the  churches. 

It  has  seemed  proper  to  make  this  presentation  of  the  aspects  of 
our  work  among  foreigners  that  those  who  ^ve  to  the  Society  may 
understand  the  facts  and  the  reasons  for  pressing  this  feature  of  our 
work  yet  more  vigorously. 

So  great  and  so  extended  are  these  interests  that  it  has  become  a 
question  how  they  can  best  be  cared  for.  There  is  need  of  compact- 
ing and  unification.  There  are  missions  among  the  French  in  New 
England  and  in  the  AYest;  there  are  German  and  Scandinavian 
missionaries  in  the  East,  the  West,  the  Southwest  and  on  the 
Pacific  coast  Sometimes  a  mission  springs  up,  dependent  whoUy  on 
local  sympathy  and  support  Sometimes  a  mission  is  supported  by  a 
State  Convention,  while  in  the  same  State  the  Society  supports  other 
missions.  Many  State  Conventions  do  nothing  for  the  foreign  popu- 
lation in  their  borders,  largely  on  the  ground  that  they  have  nothing 
to  spare  for  this  work.  It  is  evident  that  interests  of  this  kind  thrive 
as  they  are  brought  into  relation  with  each  other  and  with  an  organ- 
ization which  devotes  to  them  its  special  care.  Some  State  Conventions 
have  committed  the  oversight  of  this  work  exclusively  to  the  Society. 
In  soine  cooperating  States  it  is  included  in  the  general  work.  If  the 
Society  were  to  have  the  special  charge  of  these  interests  and  were 
expected  to  look  after  them  wherever  they  exist  or  may  spring  up,  it 
might  be  advantageous  in  many  ways.  The  question  of  a  general 
superintendent  of  this  branch  of  the  Society's  work  has  been  discussed, 
but  no  decision  has  been  reached. 

While  the  enormous  immigration  continues,  more  vigorous  meas- 
ures must  be  adopted  to  save  these  peoples,  who,  unless  brought 
under  evangelical  influences  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment,  pass 
beyond  our  reach.     Timely  action  is  most  important. 
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THE  FREEDMKN. 

The  Society's  educational  work  among  the  colored  people  of  the 
Southern  States  has  attained  much  greater  proportions  than  ever  be- 
fore. Twelve  institutions  are  receiving  assistance  from  our  treasury. 
This  is  two  more  than  last  year  and  four  more  than  two  years  ago. 
The  new  institutions  are  "  Bishop  Baptist  College "  at  Marshall, 
Texas;  and  the  ".Kentucky  Normal  and  Theological  Institute"  at 
Louisville,  Ky.  In  these  schools  79  teachers  have  been  employed — 
16  more  than  last  year.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  has 
been  2,397,  or  748  more  than  last  year.  Of  these  about  two-thirds 
were  males  and  one-third  females.  School  reports  show  over 
400  preparing  to  preach  the  Gospel.  The  amount  paid  for  teachers* 
salaries  is  $39,964.82,  being  $7,550.63  more  than  last  year.  Students 
have  paid  for  tuition,  board  and  room  rent,  $22,331.51.  This  is  an 
increase  of  $1,056.18  over  last  year,  notwithstanding  the  impoverished 
condition  of  many  in  consequence  of  loss  of  crops  by  widespread  and 
severe  drouth  last  season.  Care  has  been  taken  to  dispense  benefi- 
ciary aid  only  to  worthy  and  promising  students,  who  evince  a  dis- 
position to  do  their  utmost  to  help  themselves.  Several  friends  of 
the  colored  race  and  of  the  evangelization  of  Africa  have  given  funds 
for  the  education  of  young  men  who  intend  to  engage  in  missionary 
work  in  Africa.  This  is  a  timely  thing  to  do  in  view  of  the  great  open 
field  on  that  continent. 

Teachers  have  faithfully  labored  not  only  to  instruct  their  pupils 
in  the  prescribed  courses  of  study,  but  to  build  up  true  Christian 
characters  and  to  bring  the  unconverted  to  Christ.  They  have  vmtten 
with  rejoicing  of  the  deep,  quiet,  earnest,  intelligent  rehgious  spirit 
that,  like  a  vital  atmosphere,  has  pervaded  the  institutions. 

Nearly  200  conversions  are  reported  for  the  year.  Thus  in  these 
schools  as  well  as  through  them  a  great  missionary  work  is  being  done. 

The  amount  passing  through  our  treasury  and  expended  for  new 
btiildings,  improvements,  eta,  in  addition  to  teachers'  salaries, 
has  been  $28,062.16.  This  is  $5,486.28  more  than  last  year. 
Other  amounts  have  gone  tlirough  other  channels,  making  the 
total  outlay  for  the  year,  in  this  direction,  about  $44,633.34.  The 
chief  items  of  expense  are  as  follows  :  For  the  brick  addition 
for  girls  at  Wayland  Seminary,  including  furnishing,  $12,541.38  ; 
for  the  Medical  Laboratory  building  of  brick  at  Bhaw  University, 
$8,000;  for  the  frame  dormitory  at  Live  Oak,  Florida,  $900; 
for  the  building  for  girls  at  Leland  University,  $6,000  ;  and  for  the 
buildings  and  property  at  Marshall,  Texas,  $13,824.60.     Nearly  this 
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whole  amount  was  given  specifically  for  these  purposes,  so  that  the 
draft  upon  the  general  receipts  of  the  Society  have  been  compara- 
tively light 

The  new  wing  at  Wayland  affords  accommodations  for  about  fifty 
female  students,  besides  suitable  recitation  rooms  and  other  con- 
veniences. The  recitation  rooms  were  furnished  by  the  relatives  of 
the  late  Mrs.  H.  L.  Wayland,  as  a  memorial  of  that  lady.  Other  rooms 
were  furnished  by  special  gifts  ;  some  by  the  colored  associations  and 
churches  of  Virginia.  It  is  known  as  "  Parker  Hall,"  in  memory  of 
the  mother  of  Rev.  Dr.  Parker,  who  also  has  ever  taken  a  deep  interest 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  Institution. 

The  new  building  at  Shaw  University  is  beautiful  and  admirably 
adapted  to  its  purposes.  The  larger  portion  of  this  amount  was  con- 
tributed by  friends  in  Massachusetta  The  Medical  School,  opened 
last  Fall,  will  be  in  complete  operation  the  coming  year.  We  regard 
this  as  an  important  step  in  affording  to  the  colored  young  men  an 
open  door  to  one  of  the  professions. 

Perhaps  none  of  our  schools  have  started  under  more  favorable 
auspices  than  "  Bishop  Baptist  College,"  at  Marshall,  Texas.  Through 
the  gift  of  $15,000  from  her  whose  name  it  bears — a  name  also  of  one 
who  for  years  was  a  foremost  friend  of  this  work,  a  large  and  fine 
brick  building,  three  stories  high,  has  been  completed  for  occupancy, 
the  mansion  repaired  for  use  of  teachers,  two  smaller  buildings  for 
primary  school  and  dining-room  provided,  and  thirty-seven  acres  of 
woodland  in  the  vicinity,  purchased  at  a  bargain,  for  fuel  for  many 
years  to  come.  The  location  is  very  fine,  and  the  property  is  consid- 
ered worth  $25,000.  Great  credit  is  due  to  Rev.  S.  W-  Marston,  D.D., 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  attended  to  this  enterprise. 

At  Leland  University  improvements  are  in  progress.  A  new  build- 
ing for  the  accommodation  of  students  will  be  in  readiness  for  the  Fall 
session.  It  is  of  brick,  and  will  cost  about  $12,000,  quite  one-half  of 
which  has  been  expended  upon  it.  This  is  largely  the  gift  of  Dea. 
Chamberlain,  the  founder  of  the  Institution  and  its  chief  patron.  In 
addition  to  this,  he  has  deeded  to  the  Trustees  property  valued  at 
$25,000,  for  the  endowment  of  the  Institution,  making  the  aggregate 
of  his  gifts  for  this  object  about  $65,000.  With  rare  devotion  and 
self-forgetfulness  he  has  for  years  lived  for  this  object,  putting  time, 
talents,  possessions,  into  the  Christ-like  service  of  lifting  the  lowly  up 
into  a  higher  life. 

The  institution  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  estabhshed  and  conducted  wholly 
by  our  colored  brethren,  appealed  so  strongly  to  the  Society,  and 
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showed  itself  so  worthy  of  aid  that  the  Board  decided  to  appropriate 
$1,500  for  the  support  of  teachers  therein.  On  the  fine  property  is 
quite  a  debt,  which  the  colored  people  are  laboring  heroically  to  re- 
move. One  of  the  teachers  was  a  former  student  in  Nashville  and  a 
graduate  of  the  last  class  of  Newton  Theological  Seminary.  In  Shaw 
University  is  another  colored  teacher  of  the  same  class. 

At  Atlanta,  the  great  and  pressing  need  is  a  suitable  building  for 
girls.  At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  colored  State  Convention,  the 
Board  has  undertaken  to  erect  such  a  building,  in  connection  with 
the  Seminary,  as  soon  as  funds  can  be  secured.  A  girls'  school  under 
the  efficient  management  of  Miss  S.  B.  Packard  and  Miss  Hattie 
Giles,  who  are  commissioned  by  the  Board  and  supported  by  the 
Women's  Society  of  New  England,  has  been  in  successful  operation 
during  the  year.  The  173  pupils  in  attendance  have  been  crowded 
into  the  dark  and  dismal  basement  of  one  of  the  colored  churches  of 
the  city.  Some  suitable  accommodation  for  these  girls  is  a  crying 
necessity. 

These  schools,  twelve  in  number,  have  property  of  all  kinds,  valued 
at  $400,000.  About  $50,000  annually  is  required  for  the  maintenance 
of  instruction  therein — not  more  than  is  required  for  two  well 
equipped  colleges  in  the  North. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  who  have 
at  heart  the  good  of  the  race,  to  provide  for  the  partial  endowment  of 
these  institutiona  This  measure,  which  has  received  the  repeated  en- 
dorsement of  the  Society,  is  all  the  more  important  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  others,  by  establishing  professorships  and  scholarships  in  institu- 
tions under  their  control,  are  enticing  from  our  schools  the  brightest 
minds,  which  we  cannot  afford  to  lose.  It  is  narrow  and  short-sighted 
policy,  which  the  Baptist  denomination  has  suffered  from  in  the  past 
sufficiently  to  make  us  wiser  in  the  future,  to  have  bare  and  beggarly 
institutions  depending  on  the  fluctuating  and  uncertain  contributions 
of  the  hour,  instead  of  institutions  with  such  permanent  funds  that 
broad  and  generous  plans  may  be  made  for  instruction  therein.  To 
save  a  dollar  and  lose  a  man  who  may  control  the  thought  and  action  of 
thousands,  is  unpardonable  short-sightedness.  The  plain,  unvarnished, 
though  unwelcome  truth  needs  to  be  stated,  that  one  Pedo-Baptist 
school  for  the  colored  people  has  twice  the  endowment  that  we  have 
for  all  our  institutiona  And  that  denomination  has  not  ten  thousand 
xsommunicants  among  the  colored  people.  The  result  is  that  wherever 
the  graduates  of  that  school  go  as  preachers  they  gather  the  most  in- 
telligent and  influential  of  the  colored  people  into  their  congregations. 
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Young  men  of  Baptist  sentiments  going  to  that  institution  often  emerge 
Pedo-Baptist&  Another  denomination  with  even  less  following  in  the 
South  is  building  up  a  large  endowment  for  professorships  and  schol- 
arships with  like  results.  God  has  crowned  the  efforts  of  Baptists 
among  the  colored  people  of  the  South,  and  now  the  voice  of  His 
Providence  is  saying  :  "  Hold  that  fast  which  thou  hast,  that  no  man 
take  thy  crown. " 

For  the  endowment  of  these  schools,  as  stated  elsewhere,  one  man 
has  given  $25,000.  Two  others  have  made  pledges — conditioned  on 
the  raising  of  a  certain  sum — ^the  one  $20,000,  and  the  other  $10,000. 
Other  contributors,  including  teachers  in  our  institutions,  who 
esteemed  it  a  privilege  to  make  sacrifices  for  this  purpose,  have  added 
to  these  permanent  funds.  The  total  amount  of  endowment  for 
educational  purposes  now  held  by  the  Society  and  by  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  schools  receiving  support  from  the  Society,  is  about  $61,000. 

The  educational  work  of  the  Society  has  reached  so  great  propor- 
tions, so  much  has  been  expended  in  the  maintenance  of  these  insti- 
tutions, so  much  is  invested  in  school  property,  so  many  questions 
arise  concerning  their  aim,  their  management,  their  methods,  their 
courses  of  study,  their  relations  to  each  other,  to  those  for  whom  they 
are  established,  to  the  educational  system  of  the  States,  to  the  educa- 
tional measures  of  the  General  Government,  to  the  munificent  pro- 
vision made  by  generous  men  for  the  Christian  education  of  the 
colored  people ;  so  much  depends  on  their  maintenance  in  the  highest 
practical  degree  of  efficiency,  that  the  Board  considers  it  of  first 
importance  that  the  most  competent  man  available  be  secured  to 
devote  his  attention  as  Superintendent  of  the  Society's  educational 
work  among  the  colored  people,  the  Indians  and  others  to  whom  it 
may  be  extended.  The  Board  takes  great  pleasure  in  announcing 
that  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  a  man  eminently  qualified  for  this  service, 
and  who,  at  our  request,  has  made  a  preliminary  tour  of  observation 
among  the  schools  and  the  brethren  of  the  South,  has  been  appointed 
to  undertake  this  work,  the  Society  approving. 

CHUBCH   EDIFICE   DEPABTMENT. 

The  plan  inaugurated  last  year  for  helping  churches  by  direct 
grants,  in  the  erection  of  suitable  houses  of  worship,  has  proved 
eminently  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  The  Boards  of  cooperating 
State  Conventions  have  cheerfully  accepted  the  responsibility  of 
acting  as  Advisory  Committees  for  the  Board  of  the  Society  in  deter- 
mining where  aid  should  be  given,  and  to  what  extent  In  the 
Territories  where  such  advisory  bodies  are  impracticable,  the  judgment 
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of  general  missionaries  or  prominent  pastors  is  sought.  This  benevo* 
lent  feature  of  Church  Edi£ce  work  has  wonderfully  stimulated 
churches  to  do  their  utmost  to  secure  houses  of  worship,  and  given 
new  inspiration  to  all  our  missionary  enterprises. 

During  the  year,  66  church  edifices  have  been  erected  through  the 
assistance  of  the  Home  Mission  Society  ;  56  of  this  number  by  gifts, 
and  10  by  loans.  The  amount  loaned  was  $4,950.  The  amount 
.  appropriated  and  paid  to  these  56  churches  as  gifts  was  $15,805.87, 
or  an  average  of  $282. 25  to  each  church.  The  valuation  of  the  church 
property  thus  procured  is  $131,700 ;  or  an  average  valuation  of 
$2,350  for  each  house  erected.  This  high  average  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  one  house  costing  $25,000,  to  which  a  gift  had  been 
designated  by  the  donor,  is  included  in  the  list.  Deducting  this 
exceptional  case,  the  average  valuation  is  $1,778.  Thus  an  average 
grant  of  $282  has  secui*ed  the  erection  of  a  house  of  worship  worth 
on  an  average  six  times  that  sum.  The  houses  thus  built  furnish 
seating  accommodations  for  14,300  persons,  and  for  even  a  larger 
number  of  Sunday-school  children.  Besides  these  66  churches 
erected,  28  others  have  been  voted  aid  amounting  to  $8,450,  which 
will  soon  be  paid,  as  the  houses  approach  completion. 

The  value  of  our  present  method  in  Church  Edifice  work,  as  com- 
pared with  the  old  method,  in  stimulating  feeble  churches  to  put 
forth  their  best  efforts  to  erect  houses  of  worship,  is  shown  by  the 
fact,  that  under  the  loan  system  the  number  of  Church  Edifices 
erected  dwindled  down  to  an  average  of  14  annuaUy  for  the  five 
years  previous  to  1881,  while  under  the  new  method,  the  first  year 
the  number  rose  to  94  asking  and  receiving  aid  or  promises  of  aid 
from  the  Society.' 

The  total  receipts  for  the  Loan  Fund  have  been  $73,118.22;  of 
which  $10,000  was  from  legacies,  $697  from  living  donors,  and 
$6,000.41  from  interest:  on  loans  and  investments;  and  $56,312.81 
from  loans  repaid. 

The  Loan  Fund  shows  a  reduction  from  previous  annual  state- 
ments of  over  $100,000.  This  is  accounted  for  chiefly  by  the  trans- 
fer of  $99,500,  by  the  consent  of  the  original  contributors,  to  the 
account  of  the  Benevolent  Department  for  investment.  Twenty-eight 
churches  have  paid  off  their  loans  during  the  year. 

The  receipts  of  the  Benevolent  Department  have  been  $38,121.90; 
of  which  $34,128. 31  are  contributions  of  individuals  and  churches, 
and  $3,993.59  income  of  invested  funda  The  balance  in  the  Treasury 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  $15,000  for  this  purpose  came  in  just  be- 
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fore  the  closing  of  the  books  for  the  year.  A  large  proportion  of  this 
is  promised  to  churches,  and  is  going  forth  on  its  mission  as  the  hoases 
approach  completion. 

Diligent  inquiry  has  been  made  to  ascertain  the  facts  about  the 
distribution  of  church  edifices  in  the  Baptist  Churches  of  the  land. 
Through  data  and  careful  estimates  obtained  by  correspondence  ivith 
well-informed  brethren  in  every  State,  it  is  found  that  there  are  quite 
2,500  Baptist  Churches  in  the  United  States  without  their  own  houses 
of  worship.  These  are  classified  or  distributed  as  follows  :  In  the 
States  and  Territories  in  our  mission  field,  mainly  west  of  the  Missis  - 
«ippi,  there  are  over  1,500  houseless  churches.  In  the  Southern  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi  over  1,000,  of  which  nearly  500  are  among  the 
whites,  and  more  than  500  among  the  colored  Baptists.  In  the  older 
Northern  States,  instances  are  rare  in  which  a  church  is  without  its 
own  place  of  worship. 

In  the  seven  Territories  of  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Nevada, 
Utah,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  there  are  but  nine  Baptist  Church 
'edifices,  less  than  in  many  a  single  county  in  the  older  State& 

In  the  Southern  States  many  of  the  white  churches  have  but  an 
apology  for  a  meeting-house,  while  the  great  bulk  of  colored  churches 
meet  in  the  rudest  structures,  utterly  unattractive  and  unadapted  to 
the  usual  wants  of  a  house  of  worship.  About  2,800  houses  have  been 
built  by  the  colored  churches  since  1864,  though  many  of  these  are 
rude  and  uncouth  structures,  their  average  cost  being  hardly  more 
than  $200.  For  the  rising  generation,  trained  to  a  better  state  of 
things,  something  better  than  these  repulsive  structures  must  be  pro- 
Tided.  A  good,  well-arranged,  well-kept  church  edifice  is  an  educat- 
ing influence  in  the  community.  Of  the  140  German  Baptist  Churches 
in  the  country,  about  20  are  houseless,  and  of  the  120  Scandinavian 
Churches,  about  50  are  houseless. 

When  we  consider  the  present  destitution,  and  then  coneader  that 
about  75  churches,  needing  houses,  were  organized  last  year,  mainly 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  that  this  increase  will  doubtless  continue 
for  years,  it  is  readily  seen  that  300  church  edifices  ought  to  be  built 
annually  for  the  Baptists  of  this  country,  through  the  assistance  of 
funds  designated  for  this  object  This  is  the  great  work  before  u& 
Without  a  house  of  worship,  money  for  missionaries'  support  is  often 
almost  thrown  away. 

How  shall  at  least  $100,000  annually  for  this  purpose  be  obtained? 
The  liberal  donors  of  the  pa^t  years  cannot  be  relied  on  to  repeat 
their  gifts  every  year.     Others  must  come  to  the  front  or  the  pro- 
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gress  of  this  work  be  arrested.  For  the  present  emergency  our  chief 
hope  is  that  God  will  dispose  the  hearts  of  those  whom  He  has 
blessed  with  worldly  prosperity  to  do  liberal  things  for  this  depart* 
ment  of  the  Society's  work.  But  more  than  this  is  necessary.  Has 
not  the  time  come  to  ask  the  churches  at  large  for  a  separate  offering 
for  this  object  ?  This  was  done  years  ago.  This  is  done  by  other 
denominations.  Should  we  not  resume,  at  least  for  five  years?  Will 
not  the  churches  take  a  special  collection  annually  for  Church 
Edifice  work,  not  with  a  view  to  making  it  a  perpetual  thing,  but  to 
meet  the  great  demand  of  this  and  the  few  succeeding  years  ?  On 
this  point  the  Board  asks  direction  of  the  Society. 

It  would  be  a  crowning  act  of  the  Jubilee  Year  if,  at  this  memor- 
able meeting,  offerings  sufficient  for  the  erection  of  at  least  one  hun- 
dred memorial  churches  on  our  mission  fields  should  be  made. 

REVIEW  OF   THE   FIFTY   YEARS. 

At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Society,  fifty  years  ago,  its 
birth-place,  New  York  City,  had  a  population  of  about  220,000,  and 
the  United  States  less  than  14,000,000,  including  about  330,000  free 
colored  people,  and  a  little  more  than  2,000,000  slavea  The  Baptists 
in  the  lajid  then  numbered  Sl6,659.  Except  a  few  in  Missouri,  there 
was  not  an  organized  Baptist  Church  then  beyond  the  Mississippi 

The  population  of  this  City  has  increased  six-fold  ;  the  population 
of  the  country  nearly  four-fold  ;  the  Baptists  of  the  coimtry,  more 
than  seven-fold !  Our  relative  increase  has  been  from  one  in  forty- 
six  of  the  population  to  one  in  twenty-three  now ;  or,  making  the 
comparison  with  reference  to  the  white  population  then  and  now,  the 
showing  gives  us  about  one  in  thirty-seven  of  the  population  then,  to 
one  in  thirty  now. 

The  strength  of  the  denomination  in  many  Western  States  is  owing 
largely  to  the  fostering  care  of  feeble  interests  there,  twenty,  forty, 
and  fifty  years  ago.  In  some  States  there  is  hardly  a  church  of  any 
note  that  has  not  been  aided  through  the  Society.  We  should  have 
been  much  stronger  had  the  requisite  means  been  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Society  for  the  timely  tillage  of  the  field.  The  total  contributions 
to  the  work  of  the  Society  for  the  fifty  years  are  $3,898,687. 53,  ex- 
clusive of  income  from  invested  funds. 

WHAT   OF   THE   NEXT   FIFTY   YEARS? 

After  the  organization  of  the  Society  in  1832  this  statement  was 
made  :  "  We  have  entered  on  a  campaign  which  will  continue  for  a 
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century. "  The  first  half  century  has  passed.  That  another  half  cen- 
tury of  service  is  before  the  Society  there  can  be  no  doubt.  A  few 
veterans  who  began  the  campaign,  having  fought  a  good  fight,  linger 
to  cheer  onward  the  militant  host  to  greater  victories. 

Fifty  years  ago  our  forces  and  resources  were  comparatively  few. 
Baptists  then  numbered  316,659  as  against  2,300,000  now.  In  the 
first  year  of  the  Society's  history  $6,586  were  raised  for  Home  Mis- 
sions ;  now,  the  receipts  are  nearly  $360,000.  Then,  some  friends  of 
Foreign  Missions  looked  with  a  little  jealousy  upon  the  new  movement 
whose  claims,  it  was  feared,  would  lessen  the  contributions  of  the 
churches  for  the  foreign  work.  Now,  even  the  missionaries  in  heathen 
lands  send  their  oiferings  for  this  home  work  which  they  regard  as 
the  hope  of  the  world ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  mission  churches 
of  the  Society  send  their  rivulets  of  offerings  to  the  foreign  work. 
Then,  anti-mission  obstructionists  abounded.  Now,  they  are  looked 
upon  as  fossils  of  a  by-gone  age.  Then,  a  vast  amount  of  inertia  had 
to  be  overcome.  Now,  there  is  a  movement  in  favor  of  Home  Mis- 
sions amounting  to  positive  enthusiasm. 

How  changed  the  conditions  as  we  step  forth  to  the  second  half 
century  of  the  hundred  years'  campaign!  ^ 

And  now  from  the  past,  over  whose  closed  record  we  give  Gk>d 
thanks,  we  turn  our  faces  to  the  future,  asking  what  of  the  next  fifty 
years? 

There  is  very  much  land  yet  to  be  possessed.  Two-thirds  of  the 
trans-Mississippi  district,  which  is  two-thirds  of  our  country,  is  mis- 
sionary territory,  much  of  it  like  Illinois  and  Iowa  fifty  years  ago. 
Including  Mexico,  British  Columbia  and  Alaska,  we  may  truly  say 
the  Society's  occupation  of  the  continent  is  not  more  than  half  ac- 
complished. 

In  the  Western  mission  fields  of  to-day,  where  eight  millions  of 
people  dwell,  there  will  be  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  millions  in 
A.  D.  1900,  and  fifty  years  hence  a  population  equal  to  that  of  the 
whole  country  to-day. 

To  assist  in  planting  there  religious  institutions  whose  sanctifying 
influences  shall  shape  the  character  of  these  millions,  for  time  and  for 
eternity,  is  our  high  and  holy  caUing.  To  win  men  from  the  worship 
of  mammon,  whose  mastery  of  multitudes  is  complete,  to  the  worship 
and  service  of  Christ ;  to  pre-occupy  the  land  before  infidelity  and 
eiTor  become  entrenched  therein  ;  to  overthrow  Mormonism  so  that 
not  a  vestige  of  the  foul  system  shall  remain ;  to  civilize  and 
Christianize  the  Indian  that  he  may  become  invested  with  the  rights 
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and  duties  of  other  men — these  are  some  of  the  things  yet  before  the 
Society. 

Mexico,  where  barriers  are  breaking  down,  will  demand  attention 
for  a  half  century.  On  the  foimdations  now  laid,  the  structure  of  a 
"better  civilization,  a  purer  Christianity,  rising  slowly,  will  require  our 
attention  and  care.  Among  those  ten  millions  of  Mexicans  a  hundred 
missionaries  should  be  sent  soon,  and  more  as  the  work  grows  and 
population  increases. 

The  colored  people,  eighteen  years  ago  numbering  four  millions, 
now  nearly  seven  millions,  eighteen  years  hence  increased  to  twelve 
millions,  and  about  half  the  present  population  of  the  country  fifty 
years  hence,  will  need  the  aid  of  their  more  favored  brethren,  far  on- 
ward into  the  fifty  years  to  come.  Eighteen  years  ago,  among  them 
were  about  400,000  Baptist  Christians,  now  they  report  800,000  ;  at 
the  same  ratio  of  increase  eighteen  years  hence  they  will  be  a  host  of 
a  million  and  a  half,  and  long  before  the  next  half  century  closes  more 
than  the  entire  Baptist  strength  of  the  continent  to-day. 

The  kind  of  citizens,  the  kind  of  Christians,  the  kind  of  Baptists 
they  are  to  be,  depends  largely  upon  our  attitude  and  effort  now  and 
in  the  immediate  future.  To  raise  up  properly  qualified  ministers  for 
this  coming  host  is  alone  a  great  undertaking;  for,  if  we  make  our 
<»lculations  on  the  present  basis  of  16,000  ministers  to  the  2,300,000 
Baptists  of  the  land,  twenty  years  will  not  pass  before  12,000  pastors 
win  be  required  for  this  people ;  who,  if  properly  cared  for,  will  not 
only  be  a  blessing  instead  of  an  apprehended  curse  to  this  land,  but 
will  send  light-bearers,  and  means  to  sustain  them,  all  through  the 
habitations  of  cruelty  in  the  Dark  Continent  where  their  kindred 
dwell 

To  all  these  things  add  the  mighty  stream  of  immigration,  whose 
turbid  religious  currents  mingle  with  our  own,  either  to  pollute  them 
or  to  be  purified  by  the  alchemy  of  divine  truth,  and  the  task  before 
us  becomes  herculean.     But,  "  with  God  all  things  are  possible. " 

And  lastly,  to  help  secure  substantial  and  suitable  houses  of  worship 
for  the  more  than  2,000  houseless  churches  of  the  land  now,  and  as 
many  more  in  the  next  thirty  years,  this  also  in  itself  is  a  great  work, 
which,  though  mentioned  last,  is  by  no  means  least  in  importance. 

There  has  been  a  great  increase,  not  only  in  numbers,  but  also  in 
the  financial  resources  of  the  denomination.  What  was  regarded  a 
fortune  fifty  years  ago,  is  a  common  thing  in  this  day  when  men  have 
their  millions.  The  solemn  thought  is  whether,  as  a  people,  we  honor 
God  with  our  substance  according  as  He  has  prospered  us?    For  a 
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work  so.  vast,  so  varied,  so  important,  this  Society  should  have  at  least 
$400,000  annually,  and  within  five  years  $500,000  annually.  It  is 
plainly  within  our  power  to  do  this.  Less  than  this  will  not  meet  the 
demands;  will  not  be  worthy  of  us  as  Christians ;  will  not  be  worthy 
of  us  as  descendants  of  heroes  who  not  only  sacrificed  their  temporal 
estate,  but  reputation,  and  ease,  and  even  life  itself,  in  resistance  to 
error  and  in  support  of  the  truth  ;  less  than  this  wiQ  not  properly 
honor  God  whose  gifts  we  hold,  whose  ste^svards  we  are.  Great  are 
our  possibilities;  great  will  be  the  results  if  we  come  up  to  the  full 
measure  of  our  duty. 

Taking  courage  from  the  past,  consecrating  anew  our  forces  and 
resources  to  this  service,  trusting  God  for  the  future,  we  move  onward 
in  the  lines  of  our  operations,  summoning  and  welcoming  with  us  all 
who  with  us  beheve  that  what  should  be  done  we  must  attempt  to 
do. 

By  order  of  the  Board. 

H.  L.  MOKEHOUSE, 

S.  S.  CONSTANT,  Correiqxmding  Secretary. 

Ghmrman  of  Executive  Board. 

Adopted  by  the  Society,  May  26,  1882. 


PROCEEDINGS 


OF   THE 


American  .Baptist  Home  Mission  Society, 


AT    ITS 


FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  MEETING, 

May  24th,  25th  and  26th,  1882. 


FIRST   SESSION. 

Wednesday  Morning,  May  24th. 

INTRODUCTORY  EXERCISES— OBITUARIES— INDIAN  MISSIONS. 

The  Fiftieth  Annual  Meeting  of  The  American  Baptist  Home  Mis- 
sion Society  was  held  in  the  First  Baptist  Church,  New  York  City, 
commencing  Wednesday,  May  24:th,  1882.  The  meeting  was  called 
to  order  at  10  A.  M.,  by  the  President,  Hon.  James  L.  Howard,  of 
Hartford,  Conn. 

After  the  singing  of  the  hymn,  "Sound,  sound  the  truth  abroad,** 
led  by  W.  H.  Doane,  Mus.  D.,  of  Cincinnati,  Edward  Lathrop,  D.D., 
of  Connecticut,  read  the  72d  Psalm. 

The  Convention  was  led  in  prayer  by  T.  D.  Anderson,  D.  D.,  for- 
merly pastor  of  the  First  Church,  now  of  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Pbesident:  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  the 
Rkv.  Dr.  John  Peddie,  the  pastor  of  this  church,  who  has  some  words 
of  welcome  for  us. 
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ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Brethren: — No  more  pleasant  task  was  ever 
assigned  to  me  in  connection  with  our  beloved  denomination  than  to 
extend  to  you  some  words  of  welcome  and  Christian  salutation.  The 
thought  that  nms  like  a  thread  of  gold  through  Paul  s  epistles  was 
fellowship  for  all  lovers  of  his  Lord.  Others  might  set  down  what  he 
had  to  say  on  doctrine  and  duty;  but  when  he  would  express  the  ful- 
ness of  his  heart  for  his  brethren,  his  own  hand  grasped  the  pen  and 
wrote  the  glorious  greeting.  Strong  attachments  often  arise  from  one- 
ness of  occupation.  No  one  lays  his  hand  aright  to  any  trade  till  he 
gives  his  heart  to  those  engaged  in  it  •  And  so  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised at  the  springing  up  of  these  "  great  brotherhoods  "  of  thought 
and  toil  in  our  own  and  other  lands.  !$ut  there  can  be  no  bond  be- 
tween human  souls  like  the  high  calling  of  Qod  in  Christ  Jesus. 
And,  if  we  sometimes  behold  men  crossing  states,  continents,  and 
mighiy  seas  to  attend  labor  conventions  and  assemblies  of  science 
and  art,  surely  the  sight  of  this  morning  ought  to  be  much  more 
welcome  to  our  eyes.  Brethren,  the  thoughts  that  bring  us  together 
within  these  walls  are  the  greatest  that  can  touch  and  thrill  the  hu- 
man heart  Largest  earthly  enterprises  dwarf  before  the  magnitude 
of  the  questions  you  are  to  discuss  and  deal  with  here.  The  causes 
to  which  you  are  to  give  your  words  of  counsel,  help  and  cheer,  are 
not  those  of  to-day  and  to-morrow,  but  of  all  time  and  eternity,  and 
are  fed  by  the  fountain  thoughts  of  man's  sin  and  sorrow,  the  grave, 
God,  and  immortality.  It  is  said  that  when  the  gladiators  appeared 
in  the  Eoman  amphitheatre  they  halted  before  the  emperor  and 
shouted,  "  Ccesar,  men  about  to  die  salute  you !"  Then  the  monarch 
waved  his  hand  in  recognition ;  the  sentiment  swept  like  a  wave 
over  the  multitudes,  and  echoes  rent  the  air  as  the  crowds  cheered  the 
combatants  on  to  conquer  or  die.  And  when  we  see  a  body  of  men 
striving  to  meet  and  answer  the  great  questions  of  eternal  life  and 
destiny  for  themselves  and  mankind,  if  we  do  not  feel  for  them — ^greet 
and  bid  them  Godspeed  in  their  subHme  endeavors— it  is  because  there 
is  nothing  in  us  capable  of  responding  to  the  high,  the  noble,  and  he- 
roic in  either  life  or  death.  WeU  might  the  busy  world  of  mammon 
pause  and  look  on  in  sympathy,  and  the  secular  press  crowd  its 
columns  with  what  you  say  and  do.     (Applause. ) 

Friends  of  our  Home  Mission  Society,  we  welcome  you!  This 
country,  that  we  fondly  call  our  own,  you  claim  must  forever  belong 
to  Christ.      It  was  founded  on  this  principle.     This  republic  was 
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rooted  in  religion.  While  the  Nortlunen  who  landed  on  the  shores 
of  Old  England  sought  refuge  in  a  fort  and  advanced  by  force  of 
arms,  the  Pilgrims  who  planted  their  feet  on  '* Plymouth  Rock** 
sounded  the  key-note  of  their  conquering  Hfe  by  singing  a  psalm  of 
praise.  Between  that  sacred  song  and  our  present  greatness  and 
prosperity  as  a  people,  there  is  a  closer  and  far  more  vital  connection 
than  historians  have  ever  dreamed.  It  seems  as  if  our  country  was 
designed  to  be  the  battle  ground  of  conflicting  customs  and  ideas  that 
should  gather  together  from  all  nations  upon  its  soil  for  a  fair  and 
final  fight.  Problems  which  long  perplexed  ancient  kingdoms  have 
soon  been  solved  and  settled  in  our  larger  Hght.  Wrongs  sheltered 
for  ages  under  thrones  and  tyrannies  have  been  throttled  to  death  al- 
ready in  the  Herculean  grasp  of  our  young  Eepublic.  And  if  to-day 
the  oppressed  on  evei^y  shore  are  turning  to  us  their  longing  eyes,  it 
would  be  a  crime  against  God  and  humanity  to  dose  either  our  east- 
ern or  western  gate  against  their  coming.  It  would  be  a  blight  upon 
ourselves.  A  nation,  like  a  family,  will  degenerate  in  its  type  of  man- 
hood by  too  much  intermingling  and  intermarrying.  We  need  the 
infusion  of  foreign  life  and  blood  to  make  us  vigorous  and  strong. 
And  if  with  all  our  God-given  advantages  we  cannot  baptize  them 
into  our  spirit  and  assimilate  them  in  due  time  to  the  life  and  laws 
of  our  commonwealth,  we  deserve  to  perish.  And  better  to  die  in 
the  grand  attempt  than  to  seek  protection  behind  the  barriers  of 
national  fear  and  bigotry.     (Applause.) 

A  gentleman  in  London  once  said  to  me:  ''We  only  send  you  over 
eveiy  year  the  stuff  that  floats  to  the  surface,  you  know."  And  I  said, 
*'  That  is  the  way  we  get  cream  in  our  country  and  leave  skimmed 
milk  behind."  (Laughter.)  But  even  if  European  powers  push  over 
on  to  us  only  their  ignorant  and  degraded  classes,  as  they  call  them, 
we  will  show  them  what  can  be  done  with  them.  Some  years  ago, 
in  Paris,  the  puzzling  question  was  how  to  dispose  of  the  ever  accu- 
mulating filth  of  the  streets.  And  the  broad  fields  around  answered, 
"Carry  it  out  and  deposit  it  on  us;  we  will  turn  it  into  glorious  fruits 
and  flowers."  And  to  foreign  nations  we  say,  "  Send  us  over  your  poor 
and  degraded  you  would  trample  under  foot  in  your  overcrowded 
towns  and  cities,  and  on  our  wide  plains  and  prairies,  under  the  foster- 
ing light  and  core  of  free  institutions,  of  education,  and  religion,  we 
will  make  out  of  them  such  noble  specimens  of  manhood  as  never 
grew  on  your  cramped  and  narrow  soil.  We  have  no  doubt  this  can 
be  done  if  we  will  only  multiply  our  schoolhouses  and  churches,  so 
that  they  will  ante-date  the  coming  of  the  emigrant  and  exile  wherever 
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he  may  settle  down  to  stay  within  our  borders.  To  do  this  demands 
the  largest  measures  of  doing  and  giving  on  our  part  And  we  wel- 
come you  to  this  city,  where  you  can  see  these  tides  of  foreign  popu- 
lation poured  on  to  us  by  thousands  every  week. '  We  ask  you  to  go 
to  Castle  Garden  and  look  this  fact  in  the  face,  till  the  sight  of  your 
eyes  will  affect  your  heart,  and  you  will  go  back  to  your  homes  to 
gird  you  for  the  toil  as  you  have  never  done  before. 

Bepresentatives  of  our  Publication  Society,  we  bid  you  all  hail!  In 
days  when  thoughtful  patriots  on  every  side  are  feeling  it  is  high  time 
for  our  government  to  lay  a  firmer  hand  on  the  pages  of  foul  litera- 
ture and  forbid  its  circulation,  you  are  proving  that  the  printing  press 
can  be  held  to  its  heavenly  mission  and  serve  the  highest  ends  of 
truth.  To  change  words  but  not  the  sentiment  of  what  another  has 
sung,  you  have  made  it 

"Come  down  to  its  work  with  a  will  and  a  clank, 
Smiting  type  in  the  face  and  the  wrong  in  the  flank, 
And  with  pure  leaves  of  life  to  drift  the  world  white. 
While  it  snows  down  the  ages  its  treasures  of  light." 

c 

We  welcome  you,  too,  because  you  have  shown  that  our  denomina- 
tion does  not  creep  along  the  shallow  shoals  of  ignorance,  that  it 
grows  and  glories  in  the  broadest  intellectual  culture,  and  the  path 
of  its  best  progress  lies  along  the  lines  of  the  education  of  all  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  not  for  me  to  say,  where  years  and  ripest  wisdom  should 
speak,  what  added  responsibilities  this  great  occasion  should  give  to 
your  truth.  But  the  energy,  the  enterprise,  and  economy  with  which 
aU  your  affairs  have  been  conducted  have  won  the  confidence  of  the 
whole  denomination,  and  it  has  no  care  that  might  not  be  safely  com- 
mitted to  the  shadow  of  your  wings.     (Applause. ) 

Friends  of  the  Missionary  Union,  with  aU  your  toilers  from  far- 
off  fields,  welcome !  welcome  here !  Well  enough  we  know  it  was  a 
world-wide  commission  that  started  from  the  centre  of  Christ's  na- 
tional love.  Home  missions  in  any  form  are  a  mockery  that  hold  out 
no  hope  for  the  heathen.  Never  can  our  country  or  denomination 
come  up  to  the  divine  ideal  till  God  can  say  of  each,  ''  in  thee  shall 
aU  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blest." 

In  these  great  Societies  we  welcome  here,  we  behold  but  one 
brotherhood,  a  trinity  of  power  in  which  we  all  rejoice,  binding  us 
together  by  the  threefold  cord  which  cannot  be  broken. 

Friends  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  you  have  been 
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already  welcomed,  by  your  honored  president  at  the  Society's  meet- 
ing yesterday,  but  we  renew  that  welcome  to-day. 

Brethren  from  the  East  and  West,  from  the  North  and  South,  from 
Canada,  bound  closely  to  us  by  material  interests  and  one  with  us 
under  the  banner  of  the  cross,  we  welcome  you,  one  and  all !  If ,  in 
legislative  halls,  the  crying  need  is  for  great,  generous  statesmen, 
who  cannot  say  the  mean  and  Uttle  word,  but  only  the  large  and  lov- 
ing as  they  seek  to  represent  a  reunited  nation,  so  in  the  great  gather- 
ings of  God's  people,  there  ought  to  be  no  place  for  the  small  voice  of 
selfishness,  bickering,  or  stiife,  but  largest  room  for  the  widest 
words  of  unity,  peace,  and  progress,  and  heart-felt  greetings  for 
all  laborers  in  the  cause  of  our  blessed  God  beyond  our  own 
borders.     (Applause.) 

Last,  but  not  least.  Sisters  of  our  Women's  Missionary  Societies, 
we  welcome  you  to  your  rightful  place  by  our  side  as  co-equals  in 
every  good  word  and  work  for  the  Master.  Mistake  delayed  this  re- 
cognition so  long.  No  cause  can  prosper  as  it  ought  that  counts  out 
your  inspiration  and  influence.  May  your  names  rank  high  in  the 
Lamb's  book  of  life  with  those  worthy  women  whom  the  apostle  so 
gladly  acknowledged  his  helpers  in  the  Gospel 

In  behalf  of  the  Baptist  Conference  which  meets  in  our  city, 
as  generous-hearted  men  as  I  ever  knew,  and  who  voted  unani- 
mously to  invite  you  in  behalf  of  the  whole  Baptist  brother- 
hood, who,  if  they  had  homes  equal  to  their  hearts,  ^would  not 
leave  a  single  friend  or  delegate  here  at  his  own  charges  to- 
day ;  in  behalf  of  the  old  mother-church,  who,  as  she  sits  on  the 
summit  of  this  hill,  hke  the  Roman  matron,  proud  of  her  children 
gathered  aroimd  her,  points  to  the  growing  churches  of  the  city 
and  the  regions  round  about,  saying,  "  these  are  my  jewels  ; "  in  be- 
half of  her  and  them,  I  welcome  you  with  all  my  heart.  In  Bethany 
Christ  had  a  house  and  a  heart  reception.  The  former  was  given  by 
Martha  who,  fretted  with  domestic  care  and  the  thought  of  feasting 
Him,  overlooked  the  welcome  more  precious  to  her  Lord.  The  latter 
was  given  by  Mary  who,  sitting  at  His  feet,  drank  with  her  soul  the 
sweet  lessons  of  His  love.  Brethren,  if  there  cannot  be  a  home  recep- 
tion for  each  one  of  you,  rest  assured  there  is  a  heart  reception  for 
you  alL  Gladly  will  we  sit  and  Hsten  at  your  feet,  and  drink  into 
our  souls  the  words  of  life  you  have  given  us,  rejoicing  while  you 
stay,  sorrowing  most  of  all  when  you  leave  us,  and  hoping  to  live  to 
see  the  day  when  we  shall  welcome  your  return.     [Applause] 
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The  President  then  delivered  the  follovnng  address  : 

ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Brethren  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society :  It  is 
my  pleasant  duty  to  welcome  you  to-day  to  our  semi-centennial  gath- 
ering, as  well  as  to  the  usual  annual  meeting  of  our  Society,  and  not 
only  to  welcome  the  regular  members  and  delegates  from  our 
churches,  but  also  to  extend  a  hearty  greeting  to  those  who  come  as 
honored  delegates  from  our  State  Conventions.  They  are  warmly 
welcomed,  bringing  as  they  do  the  assurance  that  our  work  is 
watched,  believed  in,  and  sympathized  with  so  fully  by  those  who  have 
the  especial  care  of  Home  and  Domestic  Missions  in  their  respective 
States.  Their  sympathy  and  cooperation  are  felt  by  us  as  a  strong- 
support,  and  their  presence  to-day  is  cause  for  sincere  congratulation. 

We  gather  imder  circumstances  unusually  gratifying.  Too  often 
have  those  meetings  been  attended  with  grave  and  anxious  fears. 
With  missionaries  in  the  field,  an  empty  treasury,  a  heavy  debt,  the 
questions  how  to  sustain  the  workers,  how  to  meet  our  indebtedness, 
and  where  to  look  for  the  future,  have  burdened  all  hearts.  Not  so 
to-day.  True,  we  have  not  reached  the  high  point  aimed  at  for  this 
semi-centennial  year,  but  we  have  done  well — ^increasing  handsomely 
both  the  work  and  the  receipts  to  more  than  $350,000:  all  debts 
paid,  and  a  balance  in  the  treasury.  (Applause.)  This  is  indeed  a 
red  letter  day  for  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  and 
well  may  our  able  and  hard-working  Secretary  exclaim,  "Jubilate," 
and  well  may  we  all  say  "Amen." 

Yet  our  joy  is  not  unmixed  with  sadness.  One  year  ago  our  late 
President,  Hon.  Wm.  Stickney,  occupied  this  place;  his  noble  phys- 
ique seeming  to  give  assurance  of  a  long  life  of  usefulness.  A  few 
months  later  death  called  him  from  his  many  activities,  and  he 
went  out  from  us.  He  was  a  man  of  affairs,  greatly  honored  and 
trusted,  an  earnest  Christian,  much  loved  in  the  church  of  which  he 
was  an  active  and  influential  member. 

We  mourn,  too,  our  former  beloved  Secretary,  Rev.  Sewall  S.  Cut- 
ting, D.D.,  who  also  has  passed  away  since  our  last  meeting.  He  was 
a  royal  man — successful,  whether  as  pastor,  editor,  professor,  or  Sec- 
retary. His  influence  in  arousing  our  denomination  in  the  cause  of 
education  will  long  be  felt,  and  his  work  as  Secretary  of  this  Society 
long  be  remembered.  His  devotion  to  his  work,  his  love  to  Christ, 
his  genial  and  unselfish  natiure,  make  many  of  us  soirow  that  "we 
shall  see  his  face  no  more." 
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Fifty  years  have  passed  since,  in  this  city,  a  gathering  of  earnest 
and  honored  brethren  met,  inspired  by  a  lofty  desire  to  extend  the 
blessings  they  had  received  to  the  many  outside  of  the  favored  spots 
where  the  Gospel  was  regularly  preached.  They  associated  them- 
selves in  the  formation  of  this  Society.  How  true  of  them  that  "they 
builded  better  than  they  knew."  By  them  the  tree  was  planted, 
small  indeed,  at  first,  but  now  grown  so  that  its  branches  spread 
wide  and  free,  reaching  beyond  all  anticipated  limits.  Having  in' 
view  only  the  new  States  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Indiana,  and  far  off 
Illinois,  how  could  even  they,  with  their  earnest  and  prophetic  gaze, 
have  forseen  the  results  of  fifty  years'  work  of  this  Society  which 
they  were  founding  in  prayer  and  faith  ?  That  during  that  time  more 
than  2,500  different  persons  would  be  employed  as  missionaries,  2,800 
churches  established,  87,000  converts  baptized,  and  about  $4,000,000 
be  received  and  disbursed  ?  But  mere  statistics  of  missionaries  sent 
into  the  field,  churches  established,  and  money  raised,  give  but  a  faint 
idea  of  the  results  accomplished.  What  these  have  been  who  shall 
say  ?  How  many  hearts  have  been  made  glad  ?  How-  many  commun- 
ities have  been  redeemed  from  irreligion  and  vice,  and  made  the 
homes  of  worshipping  and  happy  people  ?  When  we  recall  the  fact 
that  the  nation  is  simply  an  aggregation  of  individuals,  and  that  the 
character  of  the  former  is  but  the  sum  total  of  the  characters  of  the 
latter,  we  find  cause  for  rejoicing,  not  only  as  Christians,  but  as  patri- 
ots, that  this  work  has  been  begun,  and  that  each  succeeding  year 
has  seen  it  growing  in  scope  and  effectiveness.  With  the  wonderful 
growth  of  our  nation  in  all  material  prosperity,  there  ought  to  be  a 
proportionate  activity  of  religious  life.  If  the  latter  does  not  keep 
pace  with  the  former,  who  can  doubt,  in  the  light  of  past  history,  that 
we  shall  fail  to  acquire  the  soHd  greatness  which  the  providence  of 
God  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  attain. 

Our  land  has  become  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed  of  all  the  world. 
Hither  come  emigrants  from  all  nations — ^European,  Asiatic,  and  Afri- 
can, in  wonderful  numbers,  with  all  the  vices  and  virtues  of  the  Old 
World,  with  its  superstitions  and  its  infidelity,  its  religions  and 
ixreligions.  How  are  they  to  become  Americans?  How  are  we 
to  resist  and  overcome  the  many  malign  intiuences  which  they 
bring  ?  How  preserve  our  time-honored  institutions  from  their  as- 
sault? How  keep  the  trust  of  restrained  and  law-abiding  hberty  com- 
mitted to  us  by  our  fathers,  except  by  multiplying  agencies  for  teach- 
ing as  we  have  been  taught  the  truths  of  revealed  religion,  of  hope 
and  trust  in  God  ?    And  when  we  fully  grasp  the  thought  that  by 
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thlB  transfer  of  the  Foreign  Field  to  our  own  ahores  the  work  of  a 
missionary  and  that  of  a  patriot  are  made  identical,  we  cannot  fail  to 
realize  that  the  grandest  opportunity  of  the  centuries  is  ours,  or 
doubt  that  we  should  hasten  to  improve  it  in  the  spirit  of  those  who 
honor  God  and  love  their  country.  [Applause.]  Thank  God !  we  are 
not  alone  in  this  work.  Our  brethren  of  other  denominations  are  also 
engaged  in  it,  and  we  record  with  thankfulness  the  results  accom- 
plished by  them,  so  liberal,  so  extended,  and  so  successful.  Let  us 
do  our  work  also,  stimulated  to  greater  activity  by  a  generous  emu- 
lation. 

Again  I  welcome  you  to  services  suitable  to  the  occasion.  During 
the  meeting  you  wiU  have  from  honored  and  able  brethren  a  look  at 
the  past  and  a  forecast  of  the  future.  Let  us  gather  inspiration  as 
we  listen,  and  so  inspired  do  our  duty,  as  our  fathers  did  theirs,  that 
when  another  fifty  years  shall  have  passed,  and  another  gathering  be 
had,  in  which  but  few  of  us  can  hope  to  participate,  our  successors 
may  honor  us,  as  we  honor  those  who,  having  finished  theii'  work, 
have  entered  into  their  rest. 

We  believe  we  have  the  truth  :  let  us  proclaim  it :  let  us  sow  the 
seed  by  all  waters  :  let  us  establish  churches  and  Sabbath-schools, 
plant  seminaries,  send  missionaries,  using  every  means  given  us,  and 
so  hasten  the  time  when  the  motto  of  our  Society  shall  be  realized  and 
North  America  be  won  for  Christ.     (Applause.) 

Dr.  Mobehouse  :  I  have  a  pleasant  duty  to  perform  at  this  stage  of 
the  proceedings.  Many  important  matters  are  to  be  discussed  on 
this  occasion.  Many  men  will  desire  to  speak.  It  may  be  that  some 
man  with  an  unruly  member,  or  some  one  so  absorbed  in  his  re- 
marks as  to  become  oblivious  of  the  passing  moments,  may  require 
the  gentle  tap  of  a  President's  gavel  to  bring  him  to  order.  It  oc- 
curred to  me,  therefore,  to  prepare  something  of  this  sort;  and  months 
ago,  I  suggested  to  a  fnend  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  furnish  me  witli 
soTie  California  wood,  which  might  be  incorporated  in  the  head  or 
handle  of  such  a  gavel.  The  suggestion  was  adopted  ;  and  he  has 
brought  here  to  present  to  this  Society  on  behalf  of  the  California 
State  Convention  a  gavel  of  his  own  designing,  beautifully  executed 
in  the  machine  shops  of  one  of  the  great  railroads  of  Califomia. 
The  presentation  to  this  Society  will  now  take  place  ;  and  I  ask  Dr. 
G.  S.  Abbott  of  Califomia,  to  make  the  same. 

Db,  Abbott  :    The  service  I  am  asked  to  perform,  by  our  beloved 
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and  honored  Secretary,  was  not  contemplated  in  the  construction  of 
the  gavel,  at  all.  I  am,  however,  very  happy  to  perform  this  service 
to-day.  In  this  letter  which  Dr.  Morehouse  wrote  to  me,  a  request 
was  made  that  I  furnish  a  piece  of  CaUfomia  wood,  and  if  possible 
a  piece  of  wood  from  the  big  trees  of  the  Sequoia  species.  I,  at  once,, 
found  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  work  this  big  tree  wood,  it  be- 
ing so  porous  and  so  hght  in  character,  into  a  gavel ;  and  that 
it  would  probably  be  impossible  for  Dr.  Morehouse  to  complete 
the  handle  satisfactorily  to  himself  or  to  you ;  and  so  the  concep- 
tion grew  upon  me  of  undertaking  the  very  great  task  myself. 

I  found  that  by  a  union  of  ten  pieces  of  wood  in  the  head  and  in 
the  handle,  I  could  prepare  a  gavel  that  might  be  acceptable  to  you,, 
as  the  President  of  our  Society  ;  and  I  have  before  me,  and  in  thia 
case,  which  comes  also  with  it,  from  the  jewelry  establishment  of 
Shreve  &  Co.,  the  Tiffanys  of  San  Francisco,  a  gavel,  which  repre- 
sents the  Pacific  Coast,  which  represents  the  Southern  Coast,  and 
which  struck  upon  a  block  of  granite  from  the  Stat<e  of  Maine,  which 
I  am  told  Dr.  Morehouse  has  in  readine&s,  may  fairly  be  considered 
as  symbolizing  the  United  States — ^the  extreme  Northeast,  the  iar 
West  and  the  South — in  a  symbolism  of  national  work  and  of  denomi- 
national work,  which  I  honestly  believe,  to  be  the  grandest  denomi- 
national work  under  the  stars. 

The  handle  is  made  of  eight  pieces  of  wood  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
viz.:  cedar  (Alaska),  madrona  (Oregon),  maple,  laurel,  big-tree  (se- 
quoia), and  manzanita  (California),  mountain  mahogany  (Nevada), 
and  mesquit  (Arizona).  The  head  of  the  gavel  is  made  chiefiy  of 
live  oak,  from  extreme  Southern  California;  and  in  the  end  a  piece 
of  pure  white  southern  coast  hoU}'.  About  the  head,  on  a  line  with 
the  handle,  there  is  a  rim  or  band  of  silver,  from  the  Union  Consoli- 
dated Mine,  Nevada,  held  by  a  wooden  button,  holding  in  gold  casing 
a  piece  of  California  gold  quartz,  from  Siskiyou  County.  The  wood 
work  was  finished  by  the  notably  fine  workmen  of  the  Central  Pacific 
BalLroad  repair  shops,  at  Oakland  Point  The  silver  and  quartz  are 
the  contribution  of  Mr.  Charles  Roberts  of  Oakland,  and  the  jewelry 
work  and  case  are  contributed  by  Mr.  Pedar  Sather,  from  Shreve's 
jewelry  establishment,  San  Francisco.  There  is  inscribed  on  it  these 
words  :  Ilie  General  Baptiat  Convention  of  Calif (ymia,  to  the  American 
Baplid  Home  Mumon  Society.  Jubilee,  1882.  "North  America  for 
ChmU" 

May  this  gavel  be  the  symbol  of  the  authority  of  your  office.     If 
you  find  anyone  so  unwilling  to  abide  by  the  rules  of  the  hour  as  to 
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cease  speaking  when  his  time  to  cease  comes,  I  shall  justify  you,  and 
so  will  all  present,  I  think,  justify  you,  in  its  use^  and  in  reciting  for 
his  benefit  the  story,  which  had  its  origin  in  New  York,  I  believe,  in  a 
dub  discussion,  the  theme  of  which  discussion  was  :  "  Has  an  oyster 
brains?"  The  man  who  took  the  negative,  took  all  the  time 
of  the  dub.  Another  member,  in  a  very  brief  speech,  said:  "  It  is  de- 
monstrated that  an  oyster  has  brains  ;  for  it  knows  when  to  shut  up." 
[Laughter.] 

In  behalf  of  the  Convention  of  California,  which  has  had  its  first 
anniversary  within  three  weeks,  I  present  this  gavel,  which  I  hold  in 
my  hand,  as  an  evidence  of  its  appreciation  of  your  work.  May  this 
gavel,  slight  as  the  gift  is,  beautiful  as  it  is,  rich  as  it  is,  solid  as  it  is, 
be  the  symbol  of  the  solid  heart,  the  fire,  the  purity,  and  the  grace  of 
the  denomination  before  which  I  am  proud  to  stand.  In  behalf  of  all 
our  people,  around  this  globe,  I  present  this  gift  to  your  Society. 
May  it  be  a  symbol  of  the  possession  of  the  ages,  the  heir  of  all  the 
ages,  until  the  latest  lapse  of  time.     [Applause.] 

Da.  Mobehousk  :  And  the  slab  of  red  granite  from  Mount  Desert 
on  the  Coast  of  Maine  completes  the  arrangement. 

The  Pbesident  :  You  have  heard  the  presentation  of  the  gavel, 
and  know  the  use  for  which  it  is  intended.  It  is  to  be  like  the  old 
battle  axes  of  the  old  warriors.  If  any  man  goes  beyond  his  time,  it 
will  knock  him  speechless.  The  President  of  this  Society  has  only  to 
obey  orders.     Like  others  here,  he  is  under  orders. 

I  will  announce  at  this  point  two  of  the  Committees: 

On  Arrangements. — John  Peddie,  D.D.,  N.  Y.;  Rev.  A.  Blackburn, 
Ind. ;  Rev.  T.  S.  Samson,  Conn. ;  Rev.  T.  S.  Barbour,  N.  J. ;  Rev.  S. 
P.  Merrill,  Me. 

On  Enrollment, — Rev.  Norman  Fox,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  J.  Donnelly,  Mich. ; 
Rev.  D.  D.  Proper,  Iowa. ;  Rev .  P.  S.  Moxom,  O. ;  Rev.  S.  H.  Greene, 
D.  C. 

The  hymn,  "  Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds,"  was  then  sung. 

The  President  :  We  will  now  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  the 
repoii;  of  the  Board,  by  Rev.  Dr.  H.  L.  Morehouse,  our  Secretary. 

Portions  of  the  report  were  then  read. 

Dr.  Morehouse  :  I  think,  Mr.  President,  this  is  all  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  me  to  read  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  ;  and  I  beg  leave, 
on  behalf  of  the  Board,  to  submit  the  Annual  Report  with  these  state- 
ments. 

"  Coronation  "  was  then  sung. 
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The  President  :  We  will  now  listen  to  the  report  of  the  Treasurer, 
rendered  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Snellino,  our  Assistant  Treasurer. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  then  read  and  accepted. 

Dr.  T.  D.  Anderson  :  Mr.  President :  I  move  that,  with  gratitude 
to  God  for  the  intelligence  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Executive 
Board,  we  accept  it. 

The  motion  was  carried 

The  President  :  We  will  now  have  the  pleasure  of  Ustening  to 
Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Haiqh,  of  Illinois,  in  a  review  of  the  year's  work. 

THE  YEAR'S  WORK. 

Mr.  President :  I  wish  to  present  just  one  thought.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  work  of  the  year  presents  an  earnest  efiEbrt  to  put  our  Home 
Missions  in  sympathy,  not  only  with  the  Nineteenth  Century,  but  with 
the  last  quarter  of  the  Nineteenth  Century^ 

All  the  changes  wrought  during  these  fifty  years  past,  have  made 
such  a  contrast  between  the  first  quarter  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
that  it  seems  as  though  twp  centuries  had  intervened  between  them. 
New  York  lighted  her  streets  with  oil  fifty  years  ago.  Peter  Cooper 
had  not  built  his  first  locomotive.  Now,  the  electric  light,  the  limited 
express  train,  the  telegraph  and  the  telephone  mark  the  changes  that 
have  been  wrought.  These  changes  have  wrought  corresponding 
changes  in  our  Home  Mission  work. 

It  now  takes  only  six  days  to  pass  from  the  seaboard  to  the  Pacific. 
Our  railroads  stretch  themselves  into  the  wilderness  and  beckftn  on 
the  people;  and  they  listen  to  the  call  by  hundreds,  by  thousands,  by 
million&  Towns  and  villages  spring  up  in  a  night ;  and  the  Society 
which  intends  to  mould  such  communities  must  be  promptly  on  hand, 
and  not  only  promptly  on  hand,  but  on  hand  with  effective  aid.  We 
can  no  longer  send  a  missionary  there,  and  keep  him  waiting  ^ye  or 
ten  years  for  a  meeting-house.  He  must  have  a  church  in  which  to 
work.  We  must  put  in  his  hands  the  first  blessed  opportunity  to 
give  to  his  church  a  local  habitation;  and  the  Society  that  fails  to  aid 
him  in  doing  this  may  be  compared  to  a  city  that  hghte  its  streets 
withoiL 

Why,  Sir,  the  first  six  houses  will  not  go  up  in  the  establishment 
of  a  new  town,  but  one  of  them  will  be  a  saloon  ;  and  a  man  might 
venture  his  life  upon  the  certainty  that  the  first  railroad  that  thunders 
through  those  streets  will  have  a  cargo  of  whiskey  and  beer  on  board ; 
while  many  and  many  a  time,  years  pass  by  before  the  missionary  and 
the  meeting-house  follow.     There  is  truth,  Sir,  wonderful  truth,  in  a 
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sentence  that  an  excellent  lady  uttered  a  short  time  ago  in  a  mission- 
ary meeting.  She  said,  "  Brethren  and  Sisters  :  While  sin  is  mov- 
ing West  by  steam,  it  will  never  do  for  Christianity  to  go  afoot"  We 
can  in  no  such  manner  take  North  America  for  Christ. 

I  believe,  Sir,  that  the  work  of  the  past  year  has  been  an  earnest 
effort  to  put  our  Home  Missions  abreast  of  necessities  like  these;  not 
that  in  what  we  have  already  done  we  are  really  perfect;  but  that  we 
feel  Christ  has  called  us  in  a  country  like  this,  at  such  a  time,  that  we 
n^ay  go  forth  and  take  this  country  for  Himsell     (Applause.) 

The  President  :  We  will  now  listen  to  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Obituaries  by  Rev.  Dr.  H.  S.  Burrage,  of  Maine.  At  the  re- 
quest of  Dr.  Burrage,  the  report  was  read  by  R.  J.  Adams,  D.  D., 
Mass. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  OBITUARIES. 

It  is  a  great  truth  of  Scripture,  that  it  is  appointed  trnto  men  once  to  die. 
But  it  is  also  a  great  truth  of  Scripture,  that  for  the  servant  of  God  to  die  is 
gain.  And  this  is  our  consolation  to-day.  On  this  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
Home  Mission  Society,  we  look  in  vain  for  not  a  few  of  those  who  for  many  years 
have  been  wont  to  meet  with  us  on  these  anniversary  occasions;  sainted  men  of 
God,  who  loved  their  country,  and  who  desired  that  all  within  its  borders  might 
come  under  the  elevating,  saving  influence  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  world 
may  forget  them.  "  How  instantly  the  air  will  close  on  this  arrowy  path,*'  once 
exclaimed  Bufus  Choate,  as  he  thought  of  his  own  career,  brilliant  as  it  was.  It 
matters  not.     There  is  a  better,  nobler  life  beyond.     *'  To  die  is  gain." 

Among  those  who  have  left  us  is  one  who  presided  over  our  deliberations  at 
IndianApolis  a  year  ago,  Hon.  William  Stickney,  of  Washington,  D.  G.  He  died 
Oct.  13,  1881,  after  an  illness  of  only  four  days.  He  was  born  in  Yassalboro, 
Maine,  April  11,  1827,  and  was  graduated  at  Columbian  College  in  1848.  After 
practising  law  a  short  time  in  St.  Louis  he  returned  to  Washington,  where  the 
remainder  of  his  life  was  spent.  He  was  a  Trustee,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer  of 
Columbian  College,  Secretary  of  the  Columbian  Deaf  and  Mute  Institution,  and 
one  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  as  well  as  its  Secretary.  Our  denom- 
inational interests  in  Washington  had  his  earnest  support.  He  was  a  fedthful 
member  of  the  Calvary  Baptist  Church,  always  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  promote 
its  welfare.  One  of  his  last  labors  was  the  erection  of  a  chapel  in  memory  of  his 
son,  his  only  child,  who  preceded  him  to  the  heavenly  rest.  He  was  elected 
President  of  the  Home  Mission  Society  at  Saratoga  in  1879,  and  was  re-elected 
in  1880.    In  his  death  the  Society  loses  a  devoted,  efficient  helper  and  friend. 

Another  whom  we  miss  to-day  was  lately  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of 
this  Society.  Sewall  S.  Cutting,  D.D.,  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  February  7, 1882, 
He  was  bom  in  Windsor,  Vermont,  January  19,  1813,  When  eighteen  years  of 
age  he  entered  WaterviUe  College,  Waterville,  Maine,  where  he  remained  two 
years,  completing  his  course  at  the  University  of  Vermont,  and  graduating  with 
the  highest  honors.  March  31,  1836,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Church  in  West  Boylston,  Mass.     A  year  later  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of 
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the  Baptist  Ohnrch  in  Sonthbridge,  Mass.  In  1845,  he  became  editor  of  the  Neu) 
York  Recorder,  and  devoted  himself  to  editorial  work  in  various  positions  until 
1855,  when  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Kochester. 
This  position  he  retained  until  1868,  when  he  resigned  and  accepted  the  Secre- 
taryship of  the  American  Baptist  Educational  Commission.  In  1876,  he  was 
elected  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society, 
and  he  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  until  his  resignation  in 
1879.  Subsequently,  by  appointment  of  the  Board,  he  was  engaged  in  special 
matters  pertaining  to  the  Society's  investments.  He  then  went  to  Europe  for 
needed  rest,  and  remained  abroad  more  than  a  year.  His  return  did  not  long 
ante-date  his  death.  He  possessed  a  vigorous  intellect,  carefully  trained,  and 
found  great  delight  in  literary  work.  The  cause  of  education  was  dear  to  his 
heart,  and  in  his  labors  to  advance  our  educational  interests  he  performed  a  ser- 
vice for  the  denomination  which  ought  never  to  be  forgotten.  He  loved  this 
Society,  and  during  his  official  connection  with  it,  at  an  important  period  of  its 
history,  he  was  earnest  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  At  all  times 
and  in  all  places  he  was  true  to  his  convictions,  and  nothing  could  swerve  him 
from  what  he  regarded  the  path  of  duty. 

Velona  B.  Hotchkiss,  D.D.,  died  at  his  home  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  January  4, 
1882.  He  was  bom  in  Spafford,  N.  Y.,  June  15,  1815.  He  was  graduated  at 
Madison  University  in  1838,  and  settled  as  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in 
Poultney,  Vermont,  where  he  remained  until  1842.  He  then  accepted  a  call  to 
the  Second  Baptist  Churc  hin  Rochester,  N.  Y.  In  1846,  he  became  pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  in  Fall  River,  Mass.  In  1849,  he  accepted  the  pastorate  of 
the  Washington  St.  Baptist  Church  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  till 
1851,  when  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Church  History  in  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary.  In  1865,  he  again  became  pastor  of  the  Washington  St.  Baptist 
Church  in  Buffalo,  and  highly  honored  as  a  preacher  and  pastor  he  retained  the 
position  until  a  few  years  before  his  death.  He  possessed  noble  intellectual  gifts, 
rare  scholarship,  genuine  refinement,  and  his  life  was  a  beautiful  illustration  of 
the  great  truths  which  he  delighted  to  preach. 

William  T.Brantly,  D.B.,  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  March  6,  1882.  He  was 
a  son  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Brantly,  of  sainted  memory,  and  was  born  in  Beaufort,  S.C., 
May  1, 1816.  His  collegiate  studies  he  pursued  at  Brown  University,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1840.  Soon  after  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Green 
St.  Baptist  Church  in  Augusta,  Gra.,  where  he  labored  with  great  success  for  eight 
years.  In  1848,  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  Belles-Lettres,  History  and  the 
Evidences  of  Christianity  in  the  University  of  Georgia,  which  he  filled  with  dis- 
tinguished ability  until  1856.  He  was  then  invited  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Tabernacle  Baptist  Church  in  Philadelphia,  which  he  accepted  and  held  five 
years.  In  1861,  he  took  charge  of  the  Second  Bap£ist  Church  in  Atlanta,  Gra., 
retaining  the  position  until  1871,  when  he  was  called  to  Baltimore  to  succeed 
Dr.  Richard  Fuller,  as  pastor  of  the  Seventh  Baptist  Church  in  that  city.  With 
this  church  the  remainder  of  his  days  were  spent.  On  the  morning  and  evening 
of  the  day  before  his  death  he  preached  vnih  his  usual  vigor  and  impressiveness 
to  large  congregations.  An  earnest,  eloquent,  instructive  preacher,  genial  and 
sympathetic  in  his  intercourse  with  men,  he  was  greatly  beloved  as  a  pastor  and 
friend,  and  the  tidings  of  his  sudden  departure  were  sorrowfully  received  in 
northern  as  well  as  southern  homes. 
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James  O.  Mason,  D.D.,  was  bom  at  Fort  Ann,  N.  T.,  Bee.  25,  1813.  He  pur- 
sued bis  studies  at  tbe  Hamilton  Literary  and  Theological  Institution,  and  was 
graduated  in  1836.  In  1838,  be  was  ordained  and  went  to  tbe  Indian  Territory 
as  a  missionary  to  tbe  Greek  Indians.  Compelled  to  abandon  tbis  work  be 
settled  as  pastor  at  Fort  Ann  in  May,  1840,  where  be  remained  four  years,  and 
tben  removed  to  Greenwich,  N.  Y.,  where  be  became  pastor  of  the  Bottskill 
Baptist  Church,  and  where,  except  for  a  short  time,  he  remained  until  bis  death. 
He  was  a  man  of  deep,  unaffected  piety,  and  his  ministry  was  marked  with  fre- 
quent ingatherings.    He  died  Dec.  16,  1881. 

£.  J.  Goodspeed,  D.D.,  was  bom  at  Johnsburgh,  N.  Y.,  May  31,  1833.  He 
was  graduated  from  tbe  University  of  Bocbester  in  1853,  and  from  the  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary  in  1856.  His  first  pastorate  was  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.» 
where  he  was  ordained  soon  after  completing  bis  theological  studies.  In  1858, 
be  accepted  a  call  to  tbe  pastorate  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Janesville,  Wisconsin. 
He  retained  this  position  until  1865,  when  he  became  pastor  of  the  Second  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Chicago.  On  account  of  ill  health  be  resigned  tbis  position  in 
1876,  and  sought  rest  and  refreshment.  A  year  later,  as  pastor  of  the  Central 
Baptist  Church  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  he  returned  to  the  work  which  he  loved  so 
well,  and  in  which  he  had  been  so  greatly  blessed.  But  in  1879  be  was  again 
obliged  to  relinquish  it.  In  October  of  that  year  he  accepted  the  Presidency  of 
Benedict  Institute  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  His  genial  nature  and  hi& 
ability  as  a  teacher  eminently  fitted  him  for  the  duties  of  this  position  ; 
but  be  was  soon  called  from  bis  work  to  bis  reward.  He  died  suddenly  June 
12, 1881. 

Hon.  Jesse  P.  Bishop  died  at  his  residence  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Oct.  28th,  1881. 
He  was  bom  in  New  Haven,  Yt.,  June  Ist,  1815.  In  1836,  be  went  to  Ohio,  entered 
the  senior  class  of  Hudson  College,  and  graduated  with  honor  in  1837.  Judge 
Bishop  was  one  of  tbe  veterans  of  the  Cleveland  bar,  a  man  of  high  standing  as 
a  Christian,  a  citizen  and  a  jurist,  with  extensive  acquaintance  and  wide  influ- 
ence. For  thirty-nine  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in 
Cleveland,  and  labored  incessantly  to  promote  its  welfare.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  for  his  useful  services  and  habitual  liberality.  He  was  elected  one  of 
the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  and  took  a 
deep  interest  in  its  great  and  important  work. 

Other  names,  both  of  deceased  directors  and  life  members,  will  be  found  in 
the  Annual  Beport.  We  cannot  refrain,  however,  from  a  brief  mention  on  tbia 
occasion  of  such  brethren  as  Bev.  Aaron  Perkins,  D.D.,  whose  faithful  services 
as  pastor  in  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  New  York  City,  Salem,  N.  J.,  and  other  places,  are 
gratefully  remembered ;  Bev.  David  Wright,  a  pastor  in  Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  York,  and  long  engaged  in  missionary  work  among  tbe  smaller 
churches;  Bev.  £.  J.  Avery,  of  Higbtstown,  N.  J.,  a  successful  educator,  and  de- 
voted  Christian  worker;  Bev.  J.  E.  Cheshire,  pastor  at  Lyons  Farm  and  Bridge- 
ton,  N.  J.,  Philadelphia  and  other  places  ;  and  such  laymen  as  Hon,  Thomas 
W.  Ewart,  of  Granville,  Ohio  ;  Henry  Chisbolm,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio ; 
Peter  Balen,  of  Ploinfield,  N.  J. ;  George  F.  Davis,  of .  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
George  B.  Peck,  of  Providence,  B.  I. ;  David  Cairns,  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J. ;  James 
Johnson,  of  Newark,  N.  J. ;  all  men  who  loved  the  cause  of  their  divine  Be- 
deemer,  and  rejoiced  at  its  progress  at  home  and  abroad.      These  faithfully 
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served  their  generation.    They  now  rest  from  their  labors,  and  their  works  do 
follow  them. 

"  We  weep  as,  one  by  one,  we  lay 
Our  brethren  with  the  garnered  host^ 
WhUe  gratefully  the  ages  say 
Heroic  liyes  are  never  lost." 

H.  S.  BxTBRAOB,  D.D..  Me. 
H.  F.  Smtth,  D.D.,  N.  J. 
S.  B.  Page,  D.D.,  Ohio. 
R.  J.  Adavs,  Mass. 
Rev.  J.  K.  Ghabe,  N.  H. 

Committee, 
Rev.  Db.  H.  M.  Bixby,  of  R  L,  led  the  Society  in  prayer. 

The  President.  We  will  now  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  the  re- 
poi*t  of  the  Ck>mmittee  on  Indian  Missions,  by  Rev.  Db.  T.  J.  Mobgan, 
of  Potsdam,  N.  T. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  WORK  AMONG  THE  INDIANS. 

Your  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  onr  mission  work 
among  the  Indians,  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows: 

1.  The  so-called  <' Indian  Problem,**  that  is,  the  question  of  what  shall  be 
done  with  the  Bed  Man— involving  as  it  does  the  welfare,  if  not  the  very  ex. 
istence,  of  over  three  hundred  thousand  of  the  descendants  of  those  who  once 
held  undisputed  sway  over  this  whole  vast  continent,  and  involving  likewise 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  our  Western  borders,  and  the  honor  of  our  national 
name — is  one  that  calls  upon  statesmen  and  philanthropists  alike,  for  a  speedy 
and  wise  solution. 

2.  The  vast  influx  of  foreign  immigration,  and  the  steady  progress  of  this 
^reat  tide  into  the  Western  wilds,  narrowing  more  and  more  the  realms  of  the 
savage,  forces  upon  us  as  a  nation  the  necessity  of  either  destroying  the  Indian 
or  of  incorporating  him  into  our  national  life. 

3.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  public  sentiment  of  the  coun- 
try has  steadily  resisted  and  thwarted  the  efforts  so  persistently  made  to  subject 
the  Indians  to  the  entire  control  of  the  War  Department,  and  Has  so  cordially 
favored  the  so-called  peace  policy,  which  looks  to  the  ultimate  civilizing  and 
Christianizing  of  these  wards  of  the  Nation. 

4.  That  there  is  a  growing  conviction  of  the  feasibility  of  accomplishing 
this  great  end,  is  evidenced  by  the  widespread  public  interest  in  the  matter,  by 
the  enlarged  contributions  for  schools  and  missions  among  them  from  the  various 
religious  denominations  throughout  the  country,  and  by  the  increased  facilities 
for  training  the  younger  Indians  in  the  knowledge  of  books,  and  the  arts  of 
civilized  life,  which  are  now  afforded  by  the  General  Government. 

5.  That  it  is  possible  to  civilize  and  Christianize  the  Indian,  is  shown  be- 
yond all  cavil  by  what  has  already  been  accomplished  among  the  civilized  tribes 
in  the  Indian  Territory;  by  the  schools  at  Hampton,  Carlisle,  and  Forest  Grove; 
and  by  the  success  of  the  various  teachers  and  missionaries  at  work  among 
them. 
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If  it  shoald  be  said  that  this  work  is  slow,  painful,  costly,  and  discouraging, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  it  took  a  thousand  years  to  convert  and  civilize 
the  savages  of  Northern  Europe. 

6.  Tour  Committee  would  therefore  urge  upon  this  Society,  which  has  al- 
ready  borne  an  honorable  part  in  this  great  work,  and  whose  missions  to-day  are 
so  full  of  promise —that  they  take  no  steps  backward.  We  earnestly  recom- 
mend: 1.  The  enlargement  and  more  thorough  equipment  of  our  Indian  school 
at  Tahlequah.  2.  The  sending  of  missionaries  as  soon  as  practicable  to  labor 
among  the  Indians  of  Alaska. 

7.  Your  Committee  would  respectfully  invite  attention  to  the  able  report  on 
this  subject  presented  and  adopted  at  Indianapolis,  and  published  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Society  for  1881. 

T.  J.  MoBGAN,  D.  D.,  N.  Y. 

BOBEBT  LOWBY,  D.  D.,  N.  J. 

Rev.  Sidney  Dteb,  Fa. 
Rev.  D.  Rooebs,  Ind.  Ter. 
Chief  Keokuk,  Ind.  Ter. 

Oommittee. 
The  report  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Peddie:  The  (Committee  on  Arrangements  would  like  to  report, 
if  it  is  in  order. 

The  President:  We  will  hear  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ar- 
rangements. 

Dr.  Peddie:  The  Committee  would  beg  leave  to  recommend  for 
adoption  by  the  meeting,  the  order  of  exercises  as  arranged  by  the 
Board  of  this  Society;  that  we  meet  this  afternoon  to  hear  the  report 
on  Woman's  Work,  and  this  evening  to  hear  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Work  among  the  Freedmen  and  for  discussion  upon 
these  reports.  The  Committee  would  also  recommend  that  we  ad- 
jotun  at  half  past  twelve,  meeting  at  half  past  two,  adjourning  at  half 
past  five,  and  meeting  again  at  half  past  seven  and  adjourning  at 
pleasure. 

ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 

WEDNESDAY  FOBENOON,  MAT  24tH. 

Address  of  Welcome,  John  Peddie,  D.D.,  N.  Y.;  Address  by  the  President 
of  the  Society,  Hon.  J.  L.  Howabd.  Conn. ;  Reports  of  the  Board  and  the  Treas- 
nrer.  Discussion:  General  review  of  the  Society's  work  the  past  year.  Report 
of  Committee  on  Obituaries,  H.  S.  Bubbaoe,  D.D.,  Maine  ;  Report  of  Commit- 
tee  on  Indian  Missions,  T.  J.  Moboan,  D.D.,  N.  Y.  Discassion  :  Shall  a  Christian 
school  for  the  education  of  preachers  and  teachers  be  sustained  in  the  Indian 
Territory?  A  mission  to  the  Indians  of  Alaska,  Capt.  R.  H.  Pbatt,  Carlisle. 
Penn. ;  WAii-LE-Lu.  Ind.  Ter. 

WEDNESDAY  AITBBNOON. 

Devoted  to  Woman's  work  in  Home  Missions  and  to  meetings  of  Committees. 
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WSDNE8DAY    BYENINO. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Work  among  the  Colored  People,  H.  L.  Watulnd, 
D.D.,  Penn.  Discussion  :  1.  The  claims  of  this  work  on  all  the  Baptists  of 
America,  T.  C.  Teasdale,  D.D.,  Tenn.  2.  Eighteen  years  of  the  Society's  work 
among  the  Colored  People  ;  some  of  the  results,  J.  B.  Simmons,  B.D.,  N.  Y.  3. 
What  the  Colored  People  are  doing  for  themselves  ;  what  they  are  unable  to  do, 
Rev.  £.  Owens,  Ala.,  Rev.  Wm.  J.  Simmons,  Ey.  4.  What  remains  to  be  done, 
or  the  ideal  of  our  work,  T.  J.  Moboan,  D.D.,  N.  Y. 

THURSDAY    FOBENOON. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Chinese  Bfissions,  H.  M.  King,  D.B.,  N.  Y.  Dis- 
cussion :  The  Christian  view  of  the  Chinese  question,  G.  S.  Abbott,  D.D.,  Cal. 
Report  of  Committee  on  Missions  among  Foreign  Papulations,  G.  W.  Lashbb,  D. 
D.,  Ohio.  Discussion  :  1.  The  condition  of  our  missionary  enterprises  among 
non-English  speaking  peoples  from  Europe,  Rev.  J.  N.  WiiiLiAMS,  Mass.  2. 
Unification  of  this  work;  the  relations  of  the  Society  and  of  State  Conventions 
to  it,  and  to  each  other,  in  the  prosecution  of  it.  Rev.  J.  S.  Gubelmann,  Pa.  3. 
The  problem  before  American  Christians ;  its  solution,  Pbof.  H.  M.  Schavfxb, 
N.  Y. 

THUBSDAT  AFTEBNOON. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Mexican  Missions,  Rev.  W.  H.  Sloan,  N.  Y.  Dis- 
cussion :  The  Duty  of  American  Baptists  to  Mexico  and  the  Society's  work 
therein,  O.  C.  Pope,  D.D.,  Texas.  Report  of  Committee  on  Western  Missions 
T.  Ebwin  Brown,  D.D.,  R.  I.  Discussion  ;  1.  The  present  growth  and  the  de- 
mands of  this  mission  field,  Wm.  Cabby  Crane,  D.D.,  Texas.  2.  Shall  the 
Society  buttress  its  mission  work  in  Utah,  and  in  the  Southwest,  as  well  as  in 
Mexico,  by  Christian  schools?  S.  W.  Duncan,  D.D.,  Ohio.     Election  of  Officers. 

THUBSDAY  EVENING. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Church  Edifice  Work,  Rev.  Z.  Grenell,  Jr.,  Mich. 
Discussion :  1.  The  breadth  and  the  methods  of  the  Society's  Church  Edifice 
Work  ;  th^  only  Society  of  Baptists  for  this  purpose,  John  H.  Deane,  Esq.  ,  N.  Y. 
2.  The  facts  about  destitution  of  Church  Edifices,  and  the  relative  claim  of  this 
work  on  American  Baptists  today,  P.  S.  Henson,  D.D.,  111.  3.  How  shall  the 
necessary  means  be  secured  for  this  purpose?  Rev.  H.  A.  Delano,  N.  Y.  4. 
The  Home  Mission  Society's  work  as  a  field  for  Christian  investment  of  money. 
The  call  for  consecration  of  means  to  Home  Missions,  W.  M.  Lawrence,  D.D.,  111. 

JUBILEE  EXERCISES. 

FBIDAY  FORENOON. 

The  Retbospect  :  The  Past  Fifty  Yeabs.— Thanksgiving,  W.  R.  Williams, 
D.D.,  N.  Y.  1.  The  work  and  the  workers  of  the  past.  Reminiscences,  Wm. 
Hagve,  D.D. ;  Rev.  S.  Chase,  Mich.;  T.  C.  Teasdale,  D.D.,  and  others.  2.  Re- 
sults of  Home  Mission  work  for  fifty  years,  L.  Moss,  D.D.,  Ind.  3.  Addresses 
by  representatives  of  nine  nationalities  and  peoples,  among  whom  the  Society 
has  wrought,  Rev.  G.  A.  Schultb,  N.  Y.  (Germans);  Rev.  O.  Linph,  N.Y.  (Swedes); 
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Bky.  £.  S.  SuNTH,  Wis.  (Norwegians);  Bxv.  K.  P.  Jbnbbn,  111.  (Danes) ;  Bey.  A. 
L.  Thxbbien,  Quebec,  Can. (French);  Pablo  Bodbigubz,  Mexico, (Mexicans);  Ghtt 
Yow,  Oakland,  Cal. (Chinese) ;WAL-iiE-LU, (Nathaniel PoTrs,)Ind.  Ter.  (Indians); 
Bsv.  J.  O.  Cbosbt,  N.  C.  (Africans).  4.  Addresses  by  a  representative  :  (i.)  Of 
the  North  Atlantic  States,  G.  W.  Bobwobth,  D.D.,  Mass.;  (ii.)  Of  the  Southern 
States,  Bsv.  G.  A.  Nunmallt;  (iii.)  Of  the  Western  States,  D.  B.  Chenet,  D.D.. 
ni. ;  (iv.)  Of  Canada,  J.  H.  Castle,  D.D.,  Ontario,  Can. ;  (v.)  Of  the  Pacific  Slope, 
Bey.  J.  C.  Bakeb,  Oregon.    Jubilee  Hymn. 

FBIDAT  AFTEENOON. 

The  Pbospect  :  The  Next  Fifty  Years. — ^Prayer.  1.  The  work  before  us, 
W.  D.  Mayfield,  D.D.,  Ark.  2.  Our  forces  and  resources  for  the  work,  Hon. 
James  Buchanan,  N.J.  3.  Addresses  by  representatives  of  State  Conventions. 
4.  Our  possibilities  and  duty,  J.  M.  Gbegobt,  LL.D.,  III.    Jubilee  Hymn. 

FBIDAY    EVENTNO. 

(In  the  Academy  of  Music.) 

Jubilee  Address  :  "  Lessons  from  the  Past  Fifty  Years,"  M.  B.  Andbbbon, 
LL.D.,  President  of  the  Univernity  of  Bochester,  N.  Y.  Jubilee  Poem  :  "  Patria 
Nostra  Christo"  Sydney  Byeb,  Ph.D.,  Phila.,  Penn.    Jubilee  Hymn. 

SUNDAY  FOBENOON. 

Annual  Sermon  :  H.  G.  Weston,  D.D.,  President  of  Crozer  Theological 
Seminary,  Penn. 

The  report  was  adopted. 


The  President:  The  discussion  upon  Work  among  the  Indians  is  the 
subject  before  the  Society;  and  we  should  be  very  happy  to  hear  from 
our  brethren  in  five  minute  speeches. 

Dr.  Morehouse:  Mr.  President:  Allow  me  to  say  that  Captain 
Pratt,  of  the  Carlisle  School  for  Indians,  the  most  successful  institu- 
tion of  its  kind  in  the  country,  has  kindly  consented  to  come  and  be 
with  us  to-day,  bringing  here  three  of  his  Indian  pupils,  and  one  of 
the  parents  of  one  of  these  pupils.  Wal-le-lu,  otherwise  Nathaniel 
Potts,  from  the  Indian  Territory,  is  present  also  this  morning.  Cap- 
tain Pratt  is  prepared  to  tell  us  of  the  success  of  his  work  as  an 
encouragement  for  us  to  contribute  more  largely  toward  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Indians. 

The  President,  in  introducing  Captain  Pratt,  said  that  although  he 
was  a  Presbyterian,  yet  he  was  a  good  enough  Baptist  for  the  present 
occasion. 
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Ca^ain  R  H.  Pratt  :  In  all  that  pertains  to  work  among  the  In- 
dians, I  am  a  Baptist.  I  don't  believe  in  sprinkling.  I  believe  in 
sousing  them  in  all  over.  (Applause).  This  young  gentleman  (Nathan- 
iel Potts)  I  never  met  before.  I  understand  he  is  a  Cherokee.  He 
certainly  is  all  right. 

Nathaniel  Potts  :  Dear  brethren  and  members  of  the  Home  Mis- 
sion Society  :  As  my  education  is  rather  limited,  you  will  excuse  any 
mistakes  that  I  may  make  in  speaking. 

I  am  a  student  of  Professor  Bacone,  a  teacher  out  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  of  the  Cherokee  nation.  I  have  been  in  that  school  some- 
thinpf  over  two  years.  I  am  glad  that  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending that  school,  and  I  am  glad  that^I  have  had  the  help  of  Pro- 
fessor Bacone,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  is 
doing  a  great  work  among  the  Indians.  He  is  extending  an  influence 
that  win  not  die  when  he  dies.     (Applause.) 

A  Christian  school  among  the  Indians  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
agencies  for  educating  and  Christianizing  them  that  we  could  have. 
We  are  not  so  much  in  need  of  ministers  among  our  people  as  we  are 
of  Christian  schools.  This  school  has  been  the  means,  and  will  be  the 
means,  of  educating  that  people  and  Christianizing  them.  As  the 
motto  of  this  Society  is  "  North  America  for  Christ,"  I  should  say, 
and  I  think,  that  means  the  Indian,  too.  The  Indian  is  the  original 
inhabitant  of  this  continent;  and  the  work  of  this  Society  should  be 
to  aid  them;  and  as  they  see  the  results  of  the  work  among  the  In- 
dians, they  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  contribute  more  largely  and 
liberally  to  the  aid  of  Christian  schools  among  the  Indians. 

In  our  school  we  have  about  fifty-eight  students.  There  are  four 
of  them  preparing  for  the  ministry.  I  am  one  of  that  number.  I 
called  you  in  the  beginning  "dear  friends."  I  feel  that  I  am  among 
my  friends.  It  matters  not  in  what  portion  of  the  continent  I  may 
be,  if  I  am  among  Christians,  I  feel  I  am  among  my  friends  (Ap- 
plause.) I  am  glad  that  I  appear  before  so  many  faces  to-day  that 
listen  to  me  with  interest;  and  I  would  like  to  say  a  great  deal  more, 
but  as  I  am  not  accustomed  to  speaking  in  public,  I  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  make  a  lengthy  speech.  This  school  has  been  in  operation 
about  two  years,  or  over  two  years,  and  it  has  extended  a  great  in- 
fluence in  the  Cherokee  nation,  in  the  way  of  Christianizing  the  In- 
dians. The  teachers  of  it  are  Professor  Bacone  and  Carrie  Armstrong, 
an  Indian  lady.  If  the  school  had  been  in  operation  for  five  or  six 
years  past,  or  even  for  ten  years  past,  or  had  more  Christian  schools 
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been  in  operation,  the  Indians  would  have  been  a  great  deal  further 
advanced  in  Christianity  than  they  are. 

We  have  in  the  Cherokee  nation  over  one  hundred  primary  schools; 
but  there  are  only  nineteen  of  those  schools  that  have  Sabbath-schools 
connected  with  them.  What  a  good  thing  it  would  be  towards 
Christianizing  the  Indian  people,  if  each  of  these  schools  could  have  a 
Sabbath-school  connected  with  it;  but  there  are  very  few  of  those 
that  help  the  Indians  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Indian  language  that  care 
to  help  them,  or  can  help  them,  to  a  knowledge  of  a  religious  life. 
The  most  of  these  schools  are  taught  by  Indian  teachers;  but  they 
have  not  had  the  advantages  of  a  good,  thorough  education,  and, 
therefore,  cannot  do  as  well  as  they  would  if  they  were  thoroughly 
educated.  Their  educatiom  is  very  limited — somewhat  like  my  own 
— ^but  I  expect,  if  this  Christian  school  shall  continue,  of  which  I  am  a 
student,  to  become  a  minister,  and  I  hope  to  do  a  great  service  among 
my  people  in  the  way  of  educating  and  Christianizing  them.  Not 
feeling  able  to  go  any  further  this  morning,  I  will  ask  to  be 
excused  from  the  platform ;  and  I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 
(Applause.) 

Captain  Pratt:  This  boy  is  a  Menomonee  from  Wisconsin,  and 
has  been  one  of  our  Carlisle  students  about  two  years.  They  are  a 
little  more  civilized  than  other  tribes;  but  still  they  are  savages  in 
their  practices.  I  thought  in  this  rather  business  meeting  you  might 
like  to  hear  a  little  something  that  would  be  a  change.  This  boy  vdll 
recite  a  little  piece  that  he  has  studied  at  the  school. 

The  boy  then  recited  a  short  poem. 

Cai^ain  Pratt:  I  met  this  girl's  father  in  the  Indian  Territory 
some  fifteen  years  ago;  and  he  is  to  day  the  principal  chief  of  the 
Arapahoes.  This  is  Anna  Baven,  the  daughter  of  Little  Baveny  the 
chief  of  the  Arapahoes  ;  and  she  will  speak;  and  I  hope  you  will 
carry  it  home  ^vith  you. 

The  girl  also  recited  a  piece.  • 

Captain  Pratt:  This  is  Standing  Bear,  a  chief  of  the  Bosebud 
Sioux.  A  few  weeks  ago  he  heard  that  his  son  at  the  Carhsle  School 
was  sick,  so  he  and  another  chief,  who  had  a  son  at  the  school,  asked 
for  permission  to  come  to  Carlisle.  I  said  to  the  department,  let 
them  come,  if  they  wiU  pay  their  own  way  and  come  by  themselves. 
I  want  to  see  the  Indians  strike  out  and  do  something  by  themselvea 
They  started  from  Bosebud;  and  they  came  a  hundred  miles  to  Mis- 
souri Biver,  and  there  the  other  chief  became  frightened  and  went 
back — concluded  that  he  couldn't  make  the  journey.     But  this  man 
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came  on  to  Carlisle  alone.  He  reached  Harrisburg  at  four  o'clock  Sun- 
day morning,  and  as  there  are  no  Sunday  trains,  he  found  a  convey- 
ance and  reached  Carlisle,  nineteen  miles  away,  by  eight  o'clock.  He 
is  a  very  progressive  man,  and  he  will  say  a  few  words  to  you,  which 
will  be  intei'preted  to  you  by  Stephen,  one  of  our  Carlisle  students. 
Stephen  is  a  white  boy.  His  mother  was  captured  by  the  Indians  soon 
after  he  was  born,  and  when  he  came  to  Carlisle  he  was  just  like  the 
other  Indians,  painted  as  they  were,  and  it  was  difficult  to  tell  that  he 
was  a  white  boy;  and  I  brought  him  here  on  that  account.  He  learns 
no  more  rapidly  than  the  Indians.  Most  of  them  speak  English  as 
weU  as  he  does. 

[Standing  Bear  then  spoke  in  his  own  tongue,  which  was  interpreted 
to  the  audience  by  the  boy  Stephen  and  Captain  Prati]  He  says  he 
wants  to  say  a  few  words,  so  he  came  to  see  you  to-day.  He  says 
there  is  one  man  who  takes  care  of  his  people;  but  he  don't  take  care 
of  the  children;  and  this  man  who  has  charge  of  his  people  never  tells 
them  about  the  good  ways.  He  means  that  the  children  don't  leam^ 
80  he  sent  some  children  to  hunt  good  ways.  (That  is,  he  sent  some 
children  to  Carlisle.)  He  says  he  has  been  to  Carlisle,  and  he  has 
seen  the  children  there,  and  he  knows  now  that  they  have  learned 
the  good  ways;  that  he  is  very  glad  to  see  his  children  learning  the 
white  man's  ways;  and  he  says  he  wants  you  to  teach  them  the  good 
way — ^the  right  way — and  he  wants  you  to  help  them  welL  (Applause.) 
He  says  that  the  interpreter  cannot  say  the  words,  so  he  stops  now. 
(Applause.) 

The  President:  Now,  last  of  all,  but  not  least,  we  will  hear  from 
Captain  Pratt  himself. 

Captain  Pratt:  As  I  said  before,  I  don't  believe  in  sprinkling  in 
this  Indian  educational  work.  I  believe  in  sousing  them  in  all  over. 
I  call  it  sprinkling  to  send  one  teacher  out  to  teach,  as  they  have  done 
at  this  man's  agency,  seven  thousand  Indians.  They  never  wOl  get 
civilized  in  the  world,  and  it  will  be  a  constant  failure.  Bring 
them  to  the  East — ^bring  them  into  civilization,  and  give  them 
a  chance  to  see  our  civilization,  to  learn  us  as  we  are,  and  not  depend 
upon  one  agent,  one  teacher,  or  one  farmer  to  civilize  seven  thousand 
Indians. 

What  we  want  is  to  get  the  Indian  acquainted  with  us.  We  want 
him  to  know  us,  and  we  want  to  know  him.  In  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  and  the  state  that  has  existed  in  all  the  past,  he  has  never 
known  us  except  by  our  worst  features;  and  we  have  never  known 
him  except  by  his  worst  features.     And  so  we  have  the  institutions — 
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the  Carlisle  School,  and  the  Hampton  School,  and  the  Forest  Grove 
School.  We  go  upon  the  principle,  as  some  one  has  said,  about  con- 
tact of  peoples  being  the  best  of  all  educators.  That  is  what  is 
needed  just  now.  The  Indians  want  to  come  in  contact  with  us. 
Why,  this  man  has  learned  more  yesterday  and  to-day  than  he  ever 
learned  in  his  life  before,  put  it  aU  together.  He  has  made  more 
rapid  strides  in  civilization  in  these  two  days  than  he  ever  made  be- 
fore. He  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  men  among  his  people.  He 
has  had  his  fbrst  sight  of  the  East,  his  first  talk  vdth  good  white  people 
in  "  large  houses,"  who  took  him  by  the  hand  and  made  him  feel  that 
there  was  a  chance  for  him. 

I  simply  say  the  Indians  cannot  be  civilized  unless  we  can  bring 
them  into  contact  with  civilization.  Let  me  give  you  a  little  history. 
Seven  years  ago,  as  an  army  officer,  I  was  detailed  to  take  charge  of 
some  Indian  prisoners  at  Fort  SilL  For  eight  years  prior  I  had  been 
chasing  them  over  the  plains  in  the  West,  and  I  have  chased  them 
from  one  territory  to  another,  and  I  tried  my  best  to  catch  them,  but 
I  never  caught  an  Indian  in  that  way;  so  I  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job, 
and  concluded  that  it  couldn't  be  done — that  I  would  either  quit  the 
army  or  catch  Indians  by  some  other  method.  I  took  those  prisoners 
to  Florida.  They  were  picked  out  as  the  very  worst  Indians  among 
the  Pawnees,  Comanches,  Oheyennes  and  other  tribes,  the  men  who 
led  in  battles,  who  were  guilty  of  murder,  who  would  raid  into  Texas 
and  Kansas,  who  would  not  believe  but  that  they  could  drive  the 
whites  back,  and  who  were  discontented  and  always  striving  to  stir  up 
their  people.  They  were  sent  in  irons  to  Florida  and  confined  in  an 
old  fort.  Eight  of  those  men  are  now  back  among  their  people  lead- 
ing them  in  all  that  is  good.  Agent  Miles,  of  the  Cheyennes,  says 
that  they  are  the  only  exceptions  to  savage  life  among  his  people;  and 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  influences  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  over 
men  can  be  seen  in  those  Indians.  Bev.  Mr.  Wicks,  of  the  Episcopal 
Church — I  don't  know  whether  he  is  here  this  morning,  I  don't  see 
him — took  four  of  them  into  his  own  family  and  house  in  western 
New  York,  after  I  had  them  one  year,  and  he  kept  them  three  years 
longer,  and  he  brought  them  forward  in  their  education;  and  to-day 
two  of  those  men  are  ordained  deacons  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
are  out  at  their  agencies  doing  Christian  work.  One  of  them,  at  one 
time,  during  my  care  over  them,  I  expected  to  have  to  kill,  and  car- 
ried my  pistol  about  me  ready  to  shoot  him,  because  he  was  so  des- 
perate; but  he  gave  up,  and  he  is  now  at  his  agency  teaching  his 
people  in  all  that  is  good.     That  is  seven  years  ago.    What  can  be 
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done  for  a  man  like  that  in  seven  years  can  be  done  for  the  whole 
lot  in  seven  years.     (Applause. ) 

My  friends,  don't  put  off  the  day  a  thousand  years.  It  was  indi- 
cated by  your  report  that  it  took  the  white  race  thousands  of  years  to 
come  up.  But  we  have,  right  here,  our  civilization.  We  can  bring 
it  to  bear  upon  them  at  once;  and  it  is  the  sublimest  nonsense  to  say 
that  two  hundred  white  and  black  people  cannot  bring  enough  power 
to  bear  upon  one  Indian  to  civilize  him,  for  that  is  the  proportion  of 
the  Indians  to  the  whites  and  blacks  in  this  country.  We  have  two 
hundred  and  sixty-one  thousand  Indians  and  we  have  fiffcy  miDions  of 
people.  Now  you  can  see  where  the  question  stands.  We  have 
twenty-eight  blacks  to  one  Indian,  and  we  call  the  blacks  civilized. 
They  are  a  worse  people  in  their  savage  state  than  are  the  Indians. 
There  are  many  noble  qualities  in  our  Indians  that  we  should  save, 
and  we  should  do  it  now.  The  question  is  upon  us.  It  is  to  be  done 
at  this  time  or  never.  If  we  don't  do  our  duty  as  a  Christian  people, 
if  we  don't  take  them  up  and  elevate  them  and  make  them  a  part  of 
us,  and  receive  them  as  men  and  as  brothers,  we  shall  fail  in  our  duty 
to  God  and  to  ourselves,  cmd  we  shall  be  cursed  through  all  the  future 
in  our  national  life;  for  these  people  will  drift  about  our  country  filling 
our  poorhouses  and  our  jails.  They  are  becoming  desperate  with  the 
situation.  I  talked  with  this  man  in  the  cars  yesterday,  and  he  is 
fiUed  with  the  idea  that  if  he  could  only  get  the  power  and  the  means 
he  would  civilize  himself  and  his  tribe  in  a  very  few  years.  The  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  has  said  :  "  If  they  wiU  only  give  me  the 
appliances  I  will  end  this  thing  in  ten  years — ^yes,  in  five  years. "  And 
I  believe  it  can  be  done;  but  not  by  the  reservation  system,  not  by 
holding  the  Indians  off^  not  by  keeping  from  them  all  chance  for  con- 
tact with  what  we  call  our  civilization.  We  must  bring  them  right  to 
us,  and  show  them  by  example  and  by  precept  in  every  way;  then 
they  will  become  like  other  people. 

I  have  at  Carlisle,  as  the  outgrowth  of  that  prison  life  in  Florida, 
two  hundred  and  sixty  Indians,  boys  and  girls.  They  come  from 
twenty-seven  different  tribes — tribes  that  in  their  native  life  are  at 
war  with  each  other.  They  come  to  our  school,  and  they  bit  at  the 
same  table,  and  they  room  together,  and  all  trivial  differences  are  re- 
moved ;  and  they  attend  our  Sunday-schools  in  town  and  are  received 
by  the  people,  and  so  they  become  civilized  rapidly.  You  see  the 
results  here.  So  I  say  to  you,  my  fiiends,  let  us  take  hold  of  this 
matter,  and  do  it  at  once.  Let  us  bring  to  bear  the  forces  to  give 
those  schools  to  every  child.    What  is  fifty  thousand  children?    The 
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City  of  Philadelphia  has  a  hundred  and  five  thousand  children  in  its 
public  schools.  It  is  only  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  this  vast  country. 
And  here  we  have  fifty  thousand  Indian  children,  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  labored  for  two  whole  days  to  see  whether  they 
should  give  $250,000  to  educate  these  fifty  thousand  children.  I  hate 
the  people  that  hold  back  in  this  matter.  It  should  go  ahead.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Dr.  Morehouse:  Mr.  President,  permit  me  to  read  what  the  Board 
has  to  say  on  the  subject  of  missions  among  the  Indians. 

(Extracts  from  the  Report  were  read — see  Report) 

The  President:  I  will  now  give  notice  that  this  afternoon  is  de- 
voted to  Woman's  Work  in  Home  Missions,  and  meetings  of  Com- 
mittees The  ladies  will  meet  here  at  half  past  two  this  afternoon ; 
and  this  evening  we  take  up  the  subject  of  Work  among  the  Colored 
People,  led  by  Dr.  Wayland,  of  Pennsylvania. 

After  singing  a  verse  of  the  hymn,  "  Nearer  My  God  to  Thee,"  the 
benediction  was  pronounced  by  W.  H.  Parmly,  D.D.,  and  the  con- 
vention was  adjourned. 
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SECOND    SESSION. 


Wednesday  Evening,  May  24rH. 


WORK   AMONG  THE  COLORED  PEOPLE. 

The  exercises  of  the  evening  were  begun  by  the  singing  of  the 
hymn,  "  There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood." 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Seeley,  of  New  York. 

The  President:  We  will  now  hear  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Work  among  the  Colored  People,  by  the  Chairman,  Dr.  H.  L.  Way- 
land,  of  Philadelphia,  whom  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing. 

Dr.  Wayland:  I  shall  esteem  it  a  great  favor  if  you  will  intimate 
to  me  if  I  am  not  heard  by  those  who  are  in  the  farther  part  of  the 
room.  Not  being  accustomed  to  speaking  in  this  way,  and  above  all, 
not  being  accustomed  to  speaking  in  these  gorgeous  cathedrals,  I 
may  not  be  able  to  fill  all  the  empyrean  spaces  above.     (Laughter.) 

REPORT    OF    COMMITTEE   ON    WORK    AMONG    THE 

FREEDMEN. 

The  report  of  the  Board  has  presented  to  the  Society,  with  great  clear- 
ness, the  present  aspect  of  this  work,  with  the  facts  of  special  progress  daring 
the  past  year.  We  note  with  peculiar  interest  and  gratitude  the  addition  of  two 
institutions  to  those  under  the  care  of  the  Society.  One  of  these,  *'  Bishop  Col- 
lege," Marshall,  Texas,  is  a  fitting  monument  to  the  noble  man  whose  name  it 
bears,  a  name  that  will  ever  be  associated  with  the  elevation  of  the  emancipated 
race.  The  other  institution,  that  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  was  originated  by  the  action 
of  the  Freed  People  themselves.  In  this  fact,  we  recognize  an  event  full  of 
promise.  In  our  opinion,  one  dollar  given  by  the  Freed  People  themselves  is 
worth  more  to  them  than  ten  dollars  from  abroad.  We  trust  that  the  Board  will 
continue,  by  all  possible  means,  to  call  out  and  encourage  among  them  that  self- 
help  by  which  alone,  under  God,  men  can  become  free.  And  we  note  with 
gratitude  the  &ct  that,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  field,  there  has  been  among 
these  our  brethren  a  disposition  to  us&  the  first  fruits  of  free  labor  for  building 
up  and  enlarging  the  institutions  designed  for  their  elevation. 

It  is  matter  for  thankfulness  that,  at  every  point  occupied  by  this  depart- 
ment, progress  has  been  made  during  the  year.  Especially  have  enlarged  facili- 
ties been  secured  for  the  education  of  Women.    In  our  opinion,  the  education  of 
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women  should  adyance  alongside  that  of  men.  A  race  cannot  be  elevated  while 
the  wives  and  mothers  remain  degraded  and  ignorant.  The  men  who  are  lifted 
a  little,  will  fall  back,  unless  there  is  a  Christian  home.  Hence,  if  we  had  it  in 
our  power  to  educate  one  hundred,  we  would  educate  flft j  men  and  fifty  women 
rather  than  one  hundred  men. 

The  provision  for  the  education  of  physicians  at  Shaw  University  is  a  step 
full  of  promise  and  practical  benevolence. 

We  rejoice  also  in  the  efforts  for  broadened  and  elevated  theological  educa- 
tion.   There  must  be  Christian  leaders  in  order  that  there  may  be  real  advance. 

At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  forget  the  equally  urgent  need  of  an  intelligent 
laity,  of  members  who  are  wise  enough  to  be  willing  to  be  led. 

Your  Committee  would  feel  that  they  were  wanting  in  a  just  recognition  of 
the  hand  of  God  if  they  did  not  express  their  sense  of  the  wisdom  which  chose 
the  location  of  our  institutions,  and  laid  the  plans  for  their  future,  as  well  as  of 
the  eminent  ability  and  consecrated  zeal  of  the  noble  body  of  Christian  laborers 
who  have  toiled  as  teachers,  some  of  whom  (like  the  eloquent  Gk>odspeed  and  the 
devoted  Stone)  have  laid  life  itself  on  the  altar  of  this  heaven-bom  work.  We 
believe  that  no  Christian  laborers  anywhere  on  the  earth  are  more  entitled  to 
our  confidence,  gratitude,  and  reverence. 

When  the  Society,  eighteen  years  ago,  heeding  the  manifest  voice  of  Grod, 
entered  on  this  work,  the  aim  was  simple  and  one.  It  was  to  do  ^e  work.  And, 
of  course,  the  work  had  to  be  begun  at  the  very  bottom.  But  we  are  permitted 
to  recognize  a  change  in  the  situation.  The  aim  now  must  be  not  merely  to  do 
the  work,  but  to  do  it  in  the  best  way  and  on  the  largest  scale.  We  should  be 
content  with  nothing  less  than  the  most  complete  success,  with  the  most  perfect 
plans,  carried  out  in  the  wisest  way.  The  day  of  defense  and  apology  has  gone 
by.  The  duty,  the  possibility,  of  educating  these  our  brethren,  has  passed  be- 
yond the  region  of  question  or  argument.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  conciliate 
opposition  by  enlarging  the  work,  and  by  making  the  institutions  under  oxtr 
care  the  best  possible,  the  best  that  the  sun  shines  upon,  so  far  as  God  shall  put 
in  our  hands  the  means. 

A  few  principles  may  be  regarded  as  established. 

We  are  to  educate  the  Freedmen  as  men.  Any  education  that  fails  to  re- 
cognize their  full,  absolute,  equal  humanity,  is  fatally  lacking.  They  are  to  be 
educated,  not  as  colored  men,  not  as  ex- slaves,  but  as  men^  In  the  opinion  of 
your  Committee,  allusions  (in  addressing  them)  to  their  former  condition 
should  be  very  sparing.  If  it  is  affirmed  that  Jehovah  often  reminded  the  He- 
brews of  their  former  servitude,  yet  your  Committee  would  suggest  an  inquiry  as 
to  whether  such  reminders  would  have  come  very  gracefully  from  the  Egyptians. 

They  are  to  be  educated  as  American  citizens.  They  should  be  instructed  as  to 
the  rights,  the  powers,  and  yet  more  the  duties  of  citizenship.  They  should  be 
taught  that  liberty  means  reaping  the  results  of  their  own  actions  and  characters, 
whether  for  good  or  for  ill.  They  should  learn  that  he  who  is  ignorant  and  de- 
pendent can  never  be  free.  Hence,  they  should  be  encouraged,  whenever  able, 
to  pay  something  for  their  tuition,  and  to  devote  a  portion  of  their  future  earn- 
ings to  extending  to  others  the  advantages  which  they  themselves  have  received. 

They  are  to  be  educated  as  Christians.  Their  education  must  be  one  of 
character  as  well  as  of  acquirement;  it  must  have  as  its  source  and  aim  the  one 
perfect  Exemplar  of  manhood.     With  the  increase  of  wealth  which  in  Hure  to 
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come  to  the  Freed  People,  and  with  the  possession  of  political  power,  there  is 
the  most  argent  need  of  the  elevating,  guiding,  inspiring  influence  of  Christian 
knowledge  and  Christian  principle. 

They  must  be  educated  as  Protestant  Christians.  They  must  be  taught  to 
study  the  Word  for  themselves,  to  approach  God  through  the  only  Mediator,  to 
feel  the  pressing  but  bublime  sense  of  individual  responsibility  before  God. 
They  must  be  taught  the  spirituality  of  true  worship,  and  the  idleness  of  empty 
form  and  man-made  ceremony.  And  this  all  the  more  in  view  of  the  efforts  and 
the  lavish  expenditure  which  Bome  is  putting  forth  to  gain  these  newly-made 
citizens  and  voters. 

They  must  be  educated  as  Baptist  Christians.  Your  Committee  believe  that 
the  principles  of  the  Baptist  denomination  (the  New  Testament  as  the  Bule  of 
Faith  and  Practice,  Christ  the  only  Head  in  his  Church,  the  Ordinances  as  deliv- 
ered by  Christ,  each  church  a  Eepublic  with  equality  of  citizenship  and  privi- 
leges) are  the  principles  divinely  adapted  to  raise  them  to  the  stature  of  men  in 
Christ  Jesus. 

They  munt  be  educated  as  Missionary  Christians.  They  must  ever  have  be- 
fore them  the  truth  that  each  man,  and  above  all  each  believer,  belongs  to  the 
human  race,  that,  as  each  man  has  received  a  gift,  he  is  to  minister  the  same, 
one  to  another,  as  a  faithful  trustee  of  the  manifold  gift  of  Grod.  Your  Commit- 
tee fully  believe  that  the  hope  of  Africa  is  in  the  Freedmen  schools  of  America. 

They  must  be  educated  as  Nineteenth  Century  Christians.  The  Freed  People 
must  be  taught  that  the  age  calls  for  a  degree  of  energy,  of  faith,  of  courage  for 
underttLking  the  impossible,  such  as  has  never  before  been  demanded. 

The  education  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  of  a  practical  character;  should 
be  such  as  to  enable  the  pupils  to  earn  their  own  livelihood.  The  women  should 
learn  to  discharge  all  the  duties  that  will  hereafter  come  on  them  as  heads  of 
families,  as  housekeepers,  wives,  mothers.  They  should  learn  to  sew  and  to 
care  for  a  home,  as  well  as  to  read  and  study.  An  educated  man  or  woman,  in 
the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  is  one  who  will  always  fall  on  his  feet,  and 
who  can  always  earn  his  bread. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  there  should  be  a  Normal  Department 
connected  with  each  institution,  and  a  school  of  practice,  where  the  students, 
especially  those  intending  to  be  teachers,  may  learn  their  future  work  under  the 
most  favorable  auspices.  Such  a  school  of  practice  would  be  a  suitable  object  of 
State  aid. 

Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  all  who  are  charged  with  the  conduct  of 
the  schools  should  realize  that,  while  much  has  been  learned,  much  yet  re- 
mains to  be  learned,  as  to  the  best  modes  of  education ;  nothing  should  be 
regarded  as  beyond  enquiry.  New  studies  are  pressing  their  claims  and  are  de- 
manding an  attention  that  can  be  secured  only  by  dropping  some  pursuits  that 
were  once  deemed  indispensable.  Your  Committee  trust  that  the  wisdom  of 
teaching  the  ancient  languages  in  the  schools  will  be  regarded  as  proper  matter 
of  enquiry.  In  our  opinion,  a  very  large  portion,  or  all,  of  the  limited  time  of 
the  pupils  is  demanded  by  snch  studies  as  natural  science,  the  science  of  gov- 
ernment, intellectual  and  moral  science,  history  (especially  of  the  United  States), 
hygiene,  English  literature,  especially  the  English  Bible,  and  kindred 
branches. 

It  will  not  seldom  be  the  case  that  a  Ktudent  will  Rhow  unusual  promise 
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and  a  capacity  for  a  higher  edacation  than  can  be  given  to  the  great  body  of  the 
Freedmen.  In  that  case,  the  question  will  arise:  shall  he  have  the  best  edaca- 
tion that  we  can  give  him  at  the  South,  and  stop  there,  or  shall  we  place  him  in 
one  of  onr  Northern  colleges  /ind  give  him  as  good  an  education  as  America  can 
afford  ?  It  is  urged  that  he  can  be  educated  cheaper  at  the  South,  and  that,  if  a 
Freedman  is  educated  at  the  North,  he  will  become  discontented  with  the  con- 
dition of  his  people  and  will  be  separated  from  them  in  sympathy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  difference  in  expense  may  easily  be  balanced  by  the 
knowledge  of  our  work  which  will  be  diffused  and  the  sympathy  which  will  be 
created.  But  will  it  not  be  much  cheaper  to  educate  the  student  as  one  of  a  class 
of  thirty  or  forty  in  a  Northern  college  than  to  devote  to  two  or  three  students  at 
the  South  the  entire  time  of  one  or  more  teachers  ?  If  the  student  educated  at 
the  North  should  become  discontented  with  the  condition  of  his  people,  that  is 
just  what  we  desire.  A  divine  discontent  is  the  first  step  toward  elevation. 
And,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  the  influence  of  breathing  a  Northern 
atmosphere  will  be  a  part,  an  essential  part,  of  his  complete  emancipation.  The 
education  that  comes  from  the  spirit  of  the  community  is  as  valuable  as  that 
which  is  gained  within  the  walls  of  the  institution.  Your  Committee  would  also 
urge  that,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  we  should  rear  at  the  South  colleges  of  high 
grade  which  will  be  able  to  give  to  the  most  promising  of  the  Freed  People  as 
thorough  an  education  as  any  of  our  Northern  institutions.  While  we  would 
continue  the  theological  work  now  done  in  all  of  the  schools,  we  would  also  urge 
that  one  or  two  schools  should  be  made  in  an  especial  sense  theological  institu- 
tions, for  the  training  of  the  very  best  gifts  among  our  brethren.  There  should 
also  be  started,  all  over  the  several  fields,  schools  of  lower  grade,  taught,  if  pos- 
sible, by  our  own  graduates,  which  will  be  preparing  pupils  for  the  institutions 
now  existing.  This  lower  grade  of  schools  ought  to  draw  very  slightly,  if  at  all, 
on  the  resources  of  the  Society. 

Your  Committee  cannot  be  too  strenuous  in  urging  an  advance  and  an  en- 
largement in  the  work.  Nothing  can  be  more  fatal  and  false  than  the  idea  that 
the  work  is  done.  It  is  hardly  begun.  Our  twelve  schools  in  as  many  States 
are  but  as  sparks  amid  vast  masses  of  solid  darkness.  And  the  schools  are  often 
crowded  to  a  degree  that  sets  at  naught  comfort  and  that  perils  health.  We 
must  enlarge,  we  must  multiply,  we  must  improve. 

Your  Committee  would  also  urge  that  the  work  of  endowing  the  schools,  which 
has  been  so  grandly  begun  with  two  conditional  subscriptions  of  $20,000 
and  $10,000,  be  prosecuted  with  energy,  until  the  proposed  sum  of  $200,000  is 
made  up. 

Your  Committee  beg  leave  to  express  their  high  estimate  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  appointment  of  a  Superintendent  of  the  Educational  work  of  the  Society, 
and  their  hope  that  the  Board  will  be  able  to  secure  permanently  the  services  of 
the  experienced  and  wise  educator  who  has  recently  given  to  this  department  of 
labor  the  benefit  of  his  counsels,  Dr.  John  M.  Gregory. 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  would  record  their  most  deliberate  and  deep- 
seated  conviction,  that  there  is  not  to-day  any  more  important  work  laid  on  the 
consciences  of  the  Baptists  of  all  America  than  the  Christian  education  and  ele- 
vation of  the  Freed  People  of  this  country.  May  it  please  God  to  give  to  us  all 
the  wisdom,  the  self-denial,  the  faith,  that  are  needed  to  carry  it  forward  to 
complete  success  1    And  to  the  toils  and  to  the  glories  of  this  work,  in  the  name 
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«f  OUT  Master,  we  invite,  we  snmmoii,  every  one  who  loves  God  ind  hie  fellow- 

H.  L.  Wa¥l*nd,  D.  D.,  Pa. 
J.  H.  GwrrtTa,  D.  D..  N.  Y. 

l-BES.  H.  M.  TltpPBB.  N.  C. 

llEV.  S,  H.  Gebknb,  D.  C. 
llEv,  J.  W.  Pattbbbon,  Va. 
HoK,  L.  K.  Fcu-BB,  Vt. 
O.  H.  Gbebnleap,  £a<].,  Mass. 
(bmmittM. 

Dk.  MoBBHonBE:  In  accordance  with  the  suggeation  of  the  Board,  I 
will  read  two  or  three  portions  of  that  part  of  the  report  referring  to 


the  Freedmen's  work;  and  it  Beema  fit  that  I  afaould  begin  with  tltat 
portion  which  refers  to  an  institution  bearing  the  name  of  him  who 
has  prepared  this  report  of  the  Committee. 
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Extracts  from  the  Report  on  Freedmen  work  were  then  read.  See 
report. 

The  President:  We  will  now,  if  you  please,  have  some  music  by 
our  friends,  from  one  of  the  cdored  Baptist  churches  in  this  city/ 
after  which,  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Work  among  Freedmen 
being  before  you,  the  discussion  will  be  commenced  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Teasdale,  of  Tennessee. 

Singing  by  the  choir  of  the  Mount  Olivet  Baptist  Church. 

The  President:  The  first  subject  of  discussion,  you  will  notice,  will 
be,  "  The  claims  of  this  work  on  all  the  Baptists  of  America,"  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  T.  C.  Teasdale,  after  which  there  will  be  an  opportunity  for 
brethren,  who  wish  to  continue  the  discussion  in  five-minute  speeches, 
to  do  so. 

CLAIMS  OF  THE  WORK  UPON  AMERICAN  BAPTISTS. 

Mr.  President:  It  affords  me  peculiai*  pleasure  to  be  present  at  this 
semi-centennial  anniversary  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society,  and  to  participate  in  the  exercises  of  its  first  Jubilee 
meeting. 

I  am  one  of  the  very  few,  the  favored  few,  still  living,  who  w^ere 
present  at  the  birth  of  this  Society.  The  child,  then  in  its  swad- 
dling clothes,  has  now  attained  unto  giant  manhood;  and  it  promises 
still  to  grow,  until  standing  on  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
it  can  extend  one  hand  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  other  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean;  and  thus  hold  in  the  fulness  of  its  saving  embrace  all 
the  peoples  of  North  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  hear  it  sometimes  said  by  my  brethren,  that  they 
know  no  North,  and  no  South,  and  no  East,  and  no  West;  but  I  am 
happy  to  say,  Sir,  that  I  know  them  all  and  love  them  all.  I  am  like  the 
man  who  had  four  wives,  who,  when  he  was  asked  which  of  his  wives 
he  loved  bebt,  said,  "  I  love  them  all,  but  I  love  the  last  one  best."  I 
love  the  North  because  it  gave  me  my  birtli,  my  education,  my  wife, 
and  my  children.  In  my  earlier  years  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  were 
no  skies  so  blue,  and  no  grass  so  green,  and  no  streams  so  limpid,  as 
those  of  my  own  native  Northern  Jersey.  Subsequently,  as  I  passed 
some  seven  years  of  my  pastoral  life  in  New  England,  mostly  in  the 
beautiful  city  of  New  Haven,  the  city  of  stately  elms,  and  fine 
churches,  and  elegant  mansions,  and  splendid,  grand,  and  noble  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  I  began  to  feel  that  the  East  had  its  charms  as 
well  as  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  one  of  which  gave  me  my  birth 
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and  the  other  my  wife.  When  I  removed  to  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania, I  became  more  truly  acquainted  with  the  Keystone  State,  the 
grand  arch  of  the  Union,  and  learned  to  love  it  more.  But,  Sir,  when 
I  went  out  to  the  great  West  and  dwelt  in  the  capital  of  the  prairie 
State  and  looked  out  upon  the  extensive  plains,  where  it  seemed  to 
me  that  the  green  grass  and  the  blue  skies  were  all  around  me  kiss- 
ing each  other,  I  felt,  as  Dr.  Magoon  once  said  under  similar  circum- 
stances, that  I  was  a  '' Yankee  elongated."  (Laughter.)  But,  Sir,  the 
last  and  the  longest  part  of  my  public  life  has  been  spent  in  the 
sunny  South.  It  is,  therefore,  na.tural  that  I  should  say  that  I  am 
acquainted  with  all  the  sections  of  our  great  country;  and  that  I  love 
them  all;  but,  as  the  South  is  my  last  wife,  she  would  be  justly  jeal- 
ous if  I  did  not  say  that  I  loved  her  best  In  the  South,  with  her 
delicious  fruits,  and  her  singing  birds,  and  her  genial  climate, 
and  her  kind  and  noble  people,  I  expect  to  end  my  days  on 
earth. 

But,  Sir,  in  the  sense  in  which  my  brethren  say  that  they  know  no 
North,  no  South,  no  East,  and  no  West,  I  do  most  heartily  agree  with 
them .  No  pent-up  Utica  confines  my  powera  I  daim  the  whole 
country  as  my  country,  an  undivided,  indivisible,  indestructible 
country  ;  and  as  I  stand  in  this  great  Republic  with  the  star  span- 
gled banner  waving  over  my  head,  I  may  be  permitted  to  exclaim  in 
the  patriotic  lines  of  the  poet, 

"  Breathes  there  a  man  with  sonl  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 
This  is  my  own.  my  native  land." 

Mr.  President,  it  would  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  speak  some- 
what in  detail  of  the  great  work  which  this  Society  has  accomplished 
all  over  the  land.  But  I  must  pass  over  all  these  benefits  which  this 
Society  has  conferred  upon  the  nation,  and  through  the  nation  upon  the 
world,  and  reserve  the  few  moments  left,  to  speak  of  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  best  and  greatest  work  of  this  Society.  I  mean  its  noble 
and  Qod-like  efforts  to  elevate  and  improve  the  condition  of  the 
Freedmen  in  the  South.  This,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  chief  work  of  the 
Society.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  consider  all  its  glorious  deeds; 
but  all  its  other  glories  fade  in  comparison  to  thi&  Let  me  say  that 
having  resided  in  the  South,  the  peculiar  circumstances  and  calling  of 
my  life  have  brought  me  into  constant  contact  with  the  great  masses 
of  the  people  all  over  the  South  and  Southwest,  with  both  classes, 
the  white  and  the  colored;  and  I  am  prepared  to  declare,  and  I  know 
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as  well  perhaps  as  any  man  living,  what  the  present  condition  and 
what  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  those  se<)tions  are;  and  I  say,  there- 
fore, that  there  is  no  ground  for  discouragement,  but  everything  to 
cheer  the  efforts  of  this  Society  in  its  noble  and  praiseworthy  en- 
deavors to  benefit  the  Colored  People  of  the  South. 

I  cannot  go  into  details  in  relation  to  the  beneficent  work  of  this 
Society  among  the  Oolored  People  of  the  South;  but  I  must  be  per- 
mitted, however,  to  say,  and  I  say  it  with  a  most  devout  gratitude, 
that  in  the  meeting-houses  which  it  has  enabled  them  to  build,  in 
the  schools  which  it  has  established  and  sustained  for  their  benefit, 
in  the  institutes  which  it  has  held  for  the  instruction  of  those  col- 
ored teachers  and  preachers  who  could  not  attend  the  schools  and 
the  colleges  of  our  country,  in  sending  in  that  Holy  Name  of  God 
men  to  preach  to  them  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  the  Society 
has  done  a  work  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  Colored  People  of 
the  South. 

But  I  must  forbear,  Sir.  I  will  only  say  that  I  have  visited  several 
of  the  institutions  established  and  supported  by  this  Society  for  the 
education  of  preachers  and  teachers  among  the  Colored  People  in  the 
South,  and  I  can  testify  to  the  excellence  and  usefulness  of  all  these 
institutions.  They  are  doing  a  grand  work,  a  work  the  importance 
of  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  entertain  any  over-estimate. 

And  now  in  conclusion  let  me  say,  that  in  my  humble  opinion  a 
greater  expenditure  of  means  on  the  part  of  this  Society  in  helping 
forward  and  swelling  the  work  for  the  education  of  the  Colored  Peo- 
ple in  the  South  woiild  be  fully  justified,  not  only  by  the  x>eculiar  ex- 
igencies of  the  case,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  the  efforts  of  this  Society 
in  this  direction  have  been  so  abundantly  blessed  hitherto.  The 
Society  justly  merits  the  most  Uberal  patronage  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. 

Now,  wishing  the  Society  every  possible  success  in  the  future,  and 
commending  it  with  all  my  heart  to  the  enlarged  patronage  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  whole  country,  and  with  the  hope  that  at  every  subsequent 
Jubilee  meeting  it  may  have  still  more  gratifying  results  to  report  un- 
til the  object  of  its  holy  mission  shall  have  been  fully  accomplished, 
and  the  banner  of  Jesus  shall  wave  in  holy  triumph  over  evexy  sec- 
tion of  our  vast  domain,  and  asking  pardon  for  occupying  your  at- 
tention so  long,  I  give  place  to  others  who  may  entertain  you  more. 
(Applause.) 

The  President.  We  will  now  be  very  happy  to  hear  from  any  brother 
who  wishes  to  speak  on  this  point  in  a  five-minutes  speech.    If  no 
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one  wishes  to  discuss  this  point  further  we  will  proceed  with  the  sec- 
ond.    No  brother  rises. 

We  will  now  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  the  discussion  of  the 
second  point,  "Eighteen  years  of  the  Society's  work  among  the 
Colored  People  and  some  of  the  results,"  by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  B.  Simmons,  of 
New  York. 

TWENTY  YEARS  BF  FREEDMEN'S  WORK. 

Let  us  say  twenty  years  instead  of  eighteen,  so  as  to  embrace  oiu: 
earliest  movements  in  this  direction. 

I  have,  then,  ten  minutes  in  which  to  speak  of  twenty  years*  work 
among  five  millions  of  people.  Two  minutes  of  time  for  each  one 
million  of  people.  One  minute's  time  for  each  two  years  of  work  in 
some  twenty  different  States  and  Tenitories.  What  a  state  of  things 
that  is ! !     (Applause.) 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  strike  your  many-wooded  mallet 
promptly  when  my  time  is  out.  But,  remember,  that  twelve  minutes 
were  in  reality  allowed  me,  and  that  will  give  me  two  minutes  to  make 
up  my  mind  to  sit  down  when  the  time  comes. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment : 

L    First  of  all,  at  the  war  and  its  result& 

Twenty  years  ago  we  were  in  the  midst  of  what  we  pleasantly  call 
"  Our  unpleasantness,"  between  the  North  and  the  South.  Slavery  was 
the  cause  of  the  war,  and  emancipation  was  its  cure.  And  how  re- 
joiced I  am,  that  our  brethren  of  the  South  are  as  glad  to-day  to  be  rid 
of  slavery  as  we  are.  The  agony  of  the  nation's  birth-throe  is  over,  and 
we  all  rejoice  together  that  five  millions  of  our  African  brethren  have 
been  bom  unto  liberty.  No  more  earnest  words  have  been  spoken, 
in  advocacy  of  the  Society's  work  among  the  Freedmen,  than  have 
fallen  from  the  lips  of  such  noble  Baptists  as  Governor  Brown  of 
Georgia,  Dr.  E.  T.  Winkler  of  Alabama,  Drs.  Broadus  and  Boyce  of 
Kentucky,  Drs.  Tupper  and  Curry  of  Virginia,  and,  last  of  all,  our  own 
generous-hearted  brother,  the  inimitable  editor  of  the  leading  Baptist 
paper  of  the  South,  Dr.  A.  E.  Dickinson.  And  these  brethren  are 
not  only  talking  on  our  side,  but  some  of  them  are  beginning  to  give 
of  their  money,  and  are  also  encouraging  others  in  the  South  to 
give.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  South  cannot  afford  to  neglect 
these  people,  who  are  starving  for  the  bread  of  life  at  their  very 
doors. 

n.   Consider,  in -the  next  place,  oui*  progress  in  twenty  years. 
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Twenty  years  ago  we  did  not  own  a  foot  of  land,  nor  a  stick  of 
timber,  nor  a  brick  or  nail  of  a  school  building  for  Colored  People 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 

To-day,  in  grounds  and  buildings,  and  endowments  of  Freedmen's 
schools,  the  Baptists  own  full  $500,000  worth,  and  all  this  property  is 
consecrated  to  the  education,  the  continuous  education,  generation 
after  generation,  the  higher  Christian  education  of  the  colored  race ; 
that  sort  of  education  which  makes  ^ders. 

In  addition  to  this  half  million  of  dollars  in  permanent  school  pro^)- 
erties,  we  have  put  into  the  South  to  sustain  teachers  among  the 
Freedmen  $347,000,  and  for  missionaries  among  the  Freedmen, 
$200,000  ;  for  other  purposes,  $200,000 ;  which  gives  us  one  million 
two  hundred  thousand  of  dollars  as  the  grand  total  of  our  twenty 
years'  work,  figured  up  in  doUars  and  cents. 

m.  You  will  inquire  of  me,  thirdly,  how  our  twelve  school  prop- 
erties are  distributed  through  the  South. 

I  answer,  most  admirably.  You  will  find  them  at  pivotal  points  of 
influence  and  power. 

1.  First  comes  Wayland  Seminary  at  Washington,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  It  has  a  superb  location,  with  two  brick  buildings,  on 
Meridian  Hill,  the  very  meridian  of  the  country.  For  several  hours 
one  day  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau,  and  I,  rode  together  in  selecting  this  spot.  I  was  then  Secre- 
tary of  the  Home  Mission  Society.  He  strongly  and  repeatedly  urged 
that  we  put  our  school  within  the  grounds  of  Howard  University,  and 
kindly  offered  us  space  for  that  purpose.  But  the  advantages  of  an 
independent  site,  and  the  attractions  of  Meridian  Hill,  determined  me, 
and  our  Board  cordially  approved.  While  erecting  this  building  I 
remember  to  have  applied  to  the  late  Asa  Wilbur,  of  Boston,  to  give  us 
his  aid.     He  answered  with  characteristic  promptness  and  frankness: 

"  No,  I  will  not  For  there  should  be  no  school  at  Washington. 
The  corrupting  influences  of  Congress  will  destroy  the  morals  of  the 
young  men."    To  which  I  replied  : 

"  You  are  mistaken.  We  establish  this  school  in  Washington  on 
purpose.  We  mean  to  train  our  Freedmen  preachers  right  there  in 
the  face  of  Congress,  to  resist  the  corruptions  of  Congress,  and  to  so 
preach  as  to  reform  the  morals  of  Congress."  To  which  he  wrote 
back: 

"  If  that  is  your  plan,  all  right ;  I  approve,  and  enclose  to  you  my 
check  for  three  hundred  dollara"    (Applause.) 

This  school,  named  in  honor  of  the  eminent  President  Wayland  of 
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Brown  University,  has  now  a  property  in  grounds  and  buildings 
worth  $38,000. 

2.  Next  comes  Richmond  Instiivte  of  Virginia,  established  in  18(57, 
with  a  large  hotel  property,  and  a  new  site  recently  bought,  worth 
together,  $30,000. 

Also  an  endowment  fund,  started  by  the  Colored  People  themselves, 
of  $3,000. 

This  is  one  of  our  very  best  schools. 

3.  Then  we  have  Shmo  University,  at  Baleigh,  N.  0.  Its  grounds 
consist  of  twelve  acres,  adjacent  to  the  Governor's  mansion,  and  em- 
brace a  large  college  building  for  young  men,  another  for  youog 
women,  and  a  third  for  medical  students,  besides  two  additional 
buildings,  the  whole  valued  at  $115,000. 

4.  StiQ  further  south  is  the  Benedict  Institute,  at  Columbia,  S.  C, 
founded  by  the  benevolence  of  Mrs.  B.  A.  Benedict,  of  Bhode  Island, 
in  1870,  and  named  in  honor  of  her  deceased  husband.  It  has  eighty 
acres  of  land  and  three  principal  buildings,  valued  at  $25,000.  It  has 
also  an  endowment,  wisely  started  by  the  founder,  of  $20,000,  which 
gives  us  a  total  valuation  for  tliat  school,  of  $45,000. 

These  schools  will  not  live  unless  they  are  endowed.  Remember 
that !     Experience  teaches  that  plainly. 

5.  Next  in  order  comes  the  Florida  Institute,  at  Live  Oak,  estab- 
lished in  1880;  it  has  three  acres  of  land  and  a  frame  building,  valued 
at  $3,000. 

6.  The  Atlanta  Baptiat  Seminary,  Georgia,  was  established  in  1879; 
it  has  four  acres  and  a  brick  building.     Valuation  $15,000. 

This  school  was  commenced  in  Augusta  in  1869,  and  removed  to 
Atlanta  in  1879. 

7.  Moving  westward  we  find  the  school  at  Selma,  Alabama,  with 
its  thirt3'-six  acres  of  land,  and  valued  at  $12,000. 

8.  In  Mississippi  we  have  the  Natchez  Seminary,  with  its  large 
three-story  brick  building  and  ten  acres  of  land.  Valuation, 
$20,000. 

9.  Next  in  order  is  Leland  University,  at  New  Orleans,  La.  This 
school  has  ten  acres  of  ground  in  the  most  aristocratic  section  of  the 
city,  with  a  large,  handsome  thi'ee-story  brick  building  completed, 
and  a  fine  new  building  now  in  process  of  erection.  Mr.  Holbrook 
Chamberlain,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  the  chief  contributor  and  the  liberal 
founder.  He  has  given  to  the  cause  of  the  Freed  People,  chiefly  in 
connection  with  this  school,  tbe  whole  energy  of  his  life  for  the  past 
fifteen  years,  and  consecrated  his  entire  property  besides.     EUs  de- 
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ceased  wife  was  of  like  apirit,  and  the  school  is  gracjfiilly  called 
' '  Lelaud  "  in  honor  of  her  m&ideu  name. 


The  grounds  and  buildings  of  Leland  University  are  valued  at 
$75,000 ;  the  endowment  funds,  given  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  at 
$35,000,  making  a  total  of  $110,000. 

10.  The  Bishop  BaptiM  Colleyt-,  at  Marshall,  Texas,  was  established 
in  1881.  It  is  named  in  honor  of  Nathan  Bifiboj),  LL.D.,  the  memory 
of  whose  wisdom  an<l  piety  hallows  all  our  denominational  assemblies. 
Dr.  Bishop  said  to  me  one  day  as  we  were  together  alone: 

"  I  have  been  blamed  for  giving  so  many  thousand  dollars  for  the 
benefit  of  colored  men.  But  I  expect  to  stand  side  by  side  with  these 
men  on  the  Day  of  Judgment.  Their  Lord  ia  my  Lord.  They  and  I 
are  brethren;  and  I  am  determined  to  be  prepared  for  that  meeting." 
(Applause.) 

Tliese  sound  and  devout  words  will  one  day  be  engraven,  I  doubt 
not,  upon  some  mural  tablet  within  the  enclosure  of  the  institution 
that  bears  his  name,  and  in  the  eyes  of  all  right  thinking  men  will 
constitute  his  best  epitaph.  The  Bisho))  College  tins  at  the  present 
time  ten  acres  of  land,  finely  located  on  the  nest  side  of  the  city;  a 
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two-story  brick  mansion;  a  large  three-story  brick  building,  and  thirty- 
BBTen  acres  of  woodland.     Valuation,  $25,000. 

11.  The  A'asfwille  Indilut^,  Tennessee,  was  established  in  1866". 
Subsequently  it  was  removed  to  the  southwestern  section  of  the  city. 
The  site  is  superb.  It  has  two  large  brick  buildings  connected — four 
stories  with  basement — and  thirty  acres  of  land.     Valuation,  $76,000. 

12.  If  we  add  to  the  foregoing  the  Keniuclcy  Tru<tUute,  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  established  by  the  Colored  People  in  1879,  adopted  by  the 
Society  in  1881,  and  embracing  two  and  a  half  acres  of  land,  finely 
located  within  the  city  limits,  with  a  good  three-story  brick  building,, 
and  valued  at  $17,000,  we  have  more  than  the  half  million  of  dollars- 
alluded  to. 

rV.    Observe  now,  fourthly,  our  summary  of  investments. 
The  half  million  of  dollars,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  is  invested  as 
follows: 

1.  In  more  than  twenty  college  buildings,  some  of  which  have  all 
the  modem  improvements,  and  are  among  the  best  in  the  Southern 
States. 

2.  In  a  large  amount  of  school  furniture,  apparatus,  etc. ,  and  re- 
spectable beginnings  in  the  way  of  librariea 

3.  In  two  hundred  and  thirt^^-five  acres  of  as  choice  lands  for  col- 
lege sites  as  the  South  affords,  some  of  which  lands  have  doubled  in 
value  since  the  Society  purchased  them.  Besides  this,  we  have  nearly 
sixty  thousand  dollars  of  endowment  funds  already  accumulated  and 
carefaBy,  invested. 

V.  You  will  inquire  of  me  in  the  next  place,  what  tiiese  schoofe 
kftve  accomplished. 

I  answer:  They  have  sent  forth  thousands  of  colored  teachers^  male 
and  female,  all  through  the  South.  I  saw  it  stated  more  than  a  year 
ago  that  our  school  at  Baleigh  had,  up  to  that  date,  equipped  and 
put  into  the  field  more  than  one  thousand  teachers.  No  doubt  the 
other  eleven  schools  have  done  as  well  in  proportion. 

These  schools  have  also  graduated  hundreds  of  preachers  and  mis- 
sionaries, some  of  whom  have  gone  even  to  Africa  to  labor  for  Christ 
To  these  educated  men,  educated  wives  are  being  given ;  for  our 
wise  policy  is,  not  to  be  satisfied  with  educating  men  alone,  but  wo- 
men as  well  A  thousand  educated  men,  with  a  thousand  ignorant 
and  degraded  wives  to  drag  them  down,  might  still  do  something. 
But  a  thousand  educated  men,  with  a  thousand  educated  wives  by 
their  side,  as  "  helps  suitable,*'  which  is  God's  plan,  will  accomplish 
wondera ! 
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Many  of  our  colored  graduates  have  rare  talents.  Several  of  tbem 
have  entered  Kortliern  colleges.  One  of  them  took  a  Greek  prize  on 
entering  Madison  UnWeraity.  Several  of  them  have  become  profes- 
sors in  Freedmen  schools.  Many  are  gifted  day-school  teachers  and 
select  school  teachers.  Some  have  entered  the  medical  and  legal  pro- 
fesaionB.  Several  have  been  elected  members  of  Southern  Stat« 
legislaturea  Numbers  of  them  are  editors  of  papei-a.  Many  are  able, 
and  even  eloquent  ministers  of  the  Gospel  and  misEionaries  of  the 
Cross.  These  educated  colored  men  and  women  are  the  leaven  that 
is  destined  to  reform  the  South,  and  reclaim  and  regenerate  the  lost 
continent  of  Africa. 


VI.  Finally,  I  cannot  closo  without  declaring,  in  the  most  emphatic 
language  I  can  command,  my  belief  that  these  schooln  ought  to  be 
endowed  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment. 

The  sixty  thousand  dollars  of  endowment  funds  whicli  we  have  in 
hand  should  be  increased  to  six  hundred  thousand  forthwith.     For 
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how,  pray  tell  me,  can  the  Home  MisHion  Society  sustain  and  enlarge, 
and  ran  these  twelve  schools  as  the  a,^e  demands,  without  the  help  of  an 
aTerage  endowment  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  each  school  ?  So  far  as  I 
can  see,  the  Society's  missionary  work  among  the  throngs  of  incoming 
foreigners  from  Europe,  who  are  settling  in  our  Eastern  and  Middle 
States,  her  missionary  work  among  the  constantly  increasing  popula- 
tions of  the  Western  States  and  Territories,  her  missionary  work  in 
Mexico,  her  missionary  work  among  the  Chinese  and  the  Indians, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  her  missionary  work  proper  among  the 
Freedmen  themselves  (aside  from  the  schools  I  mean) — so  far  as  I 
can  see,  this  missionary  work,  for  which  the  Society  was  originally 
created,  must  suffer  irreparabl}*,  unless  she  is  relieved  by  a  moderate 
endowment  of  at  least  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  each  of  these  schools. 

The  public  schools,  established  since  the  war  closed  in  every  State 
of  the  South,  will  furnish  to  our  Baptist  Freedmen  schools  a  constantly 
higher  and  higher  grade  of  pupils  entering.  For  this  state  of  things 
we  must  be  prepared  by  making  our  schools  the  very  best  possible. 
I  see  it  stated  that  the  average  attendance  in  the  public  schools  of 
South  Carolina  for  the  year  1880  was  fifty-two  thousand  white  chil- 
dren and  sixty  thousand  colored.  In  Mississippi  the  attendance  was 
100,676  white  and  104,799  colored.  Let  any  thoughtful  man  weigh 
these  facts  in  their  bearing  upon  our  denominational  high  schools  for 
Freedmen,  and  then  say  if  he  would  dare  to  leave  these  Baptist  Insti- 
tutes unendowed. 

Is  it  said  that  we  lack  the  money?  That  plea  never  brought  money 
to  any  good  cause  yet  And  in  this  case  it  is  so  flagrantly  untrue 
that  to  make  it  is  a  sin.  We  have  money  in  abundance.  It  is  our 
duty  to  say  so,  and  to  keep  on  saying  so.  I  can  name  twelve  Baptist 
brethren,  in  twelve  minutes  of  time,  who  could  give  $100,000  each  to 
endow  these  twelve  schools,  and  have  money  enough  left  to  ruin 
twelve  children  for  each  of  them,  if  they  had  so  many !  * 

Besides,  we  have  already  entered  upon  the  era  of  large  giving. 
Let  us  not  forget  it.  And  especially  let  not  those  of  us  who  are 
preachers  and  editors,  and  whose  influence  is  always  great  dampen 
the  zeal  of  our  noble-hearted  lay  brethren,  who,  inspired,  us  I  verily 
believe,  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  are  already  coming  forward  with 
their  tens  of  thousands,  their  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  even  with 
their  millions  of  wealth,  and  laying  it  down  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  Christ 
Let  us  rather  encourage  them,  particularly  in  their  work  for  the 
Freedmen,  by  reminding  them  of  those  memorable  words  of  the  be- 
loved and  lamented  Nathan  Bishop,  already  quoted: 
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"  I  expect  to  stand  side  by  side  with  these  Freedmen  on  the  Day  of  Judg- 
meiU.  Their  Lord  is  my  Lord,  They  and  I  are  brethren  ;  and  I  am 
determined  to  bepreiiyaredfor  that  meeting"    (Applause.) 

The  President:     Will  brethren  continue  the  discussion. 

Rev.  F.  a.  Douolabs,  of  N.  Y.  City:  I  want  simply  to  add  a  single 
remark  and  to  state  a  single  fact  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  follow 
my  old  classmate  at  Newton,  Dr.  Simmons.  During  the  last  five  or  six 
months,  having  visited  some  eight  States  of  the  South,  and  having 
visited  five  or  six  of  these  institutions  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  I  can  add  my  testimony,  and  woidd  emphasize  every  word  that 
has  been  uttered  here  to-night  recommending  these  institutions  to 
your  sympathy,  to  your  contributions,  and  to  your  wise  and  intelli- 
gent guidance  and  care. 

But  the  fact  that  I  want  to  name  is  this:  There  is  a  colored  brother 
at  Selma  who  stands  at  the  head  of  that  noble  institution  to  which  ref- 
erence has  been  made,  brother  W.  H.  McAlpine,  and  he  is  to-day  the 
president  of  the  Colored  Foreign  Missionary  Societ}' ,  with  its  boai-d 
and  with  its  executive  officers,  and  with  its  one  missionary,  and  I  don't 
know  but  two  or  three,  on  the  shores  of  Africa.  In  fourteen  or  fifteen 
States  of  this  Union — some  North,  most  of  them  South — ^the  colored 
brethren  are  now  in  the  closest  affiliation  with  that  grand  and  noble 
modem  missionary  enterpi*ise,  the  single  purpose  being  to  send  forth 
intelligent  and  cultured  men  and  women  and  families  into  that  great 
continent  of  Africa,  with  its  250,000,000  of  souls,  whose  sable  brethren^ 
as  we  know,  wear  the  only  perfect  reflector  that  God  has  made  ; 
making  it  possible  for  the  colored  race  or  races  to  stand  where  the 
thermometer  will  rise  to  140^,  and  the  blasting  heat  and  the  glare  of 
the  sun  shall  not  smite  them,  because  they  have  on  that  only  reflector 
that  God  has  made  perfect — the  colored  skin.  That  single  fact  dus- 
ters about  itself  our  hope  for  the  evangelization  of  the  colored  race& 
living  within  the  tropics. 

I  only  want  to  name  this,  Mr.  President,  as  it  lies  right  in  the  line 
of  this  grand  and  glorious  movement  for  the  education  and  for  the 
Christianization  of  the  1,400,000,000  of  the  human  family,  100,000,000 
of  whom,  as  we  all  know,  have  never  heard,  to  this  night,  the  name 
even  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
Bible.     (Applause.) 

The  President:  I  will  ask  our  friends  of  the  Mount  Olivet  Church 
to  favor  us  with  one  of  their  old-time  songs. 

Singing  by  the  Mount  Olivet  Church  Choir. 

The  President:    The  subject,  **  What  the  Colored  People  are  doing 
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for  themselves;  what  they  are  unable  to  do,"  will  now  be  discussed 
by  the  Rev.  William  J.  Simmqns,  the  President  of  the  Louisville 
-Colored  School. 

WHAT  THE  COLORED  PEOPLE  ARE  DOING. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  assure  you  that  it 
is  no  ordinary  pleasure  for  me  to  speak  to  this  people,  in  whom 
my  people  have  abiding  faith.  I  think  that  if  any  other 
people  excepting  the  people  of  our  North  were  to  carry  them  the 
Gospel — and  I  feel  honored  to  return  their  thanks  to  this  American 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society — ^they  would  scarcely  have  the  confi- 
•dence  in  it  which  they  have.  The  South  is  as  legitimate  a  mission 
field,  in  my  opinion,  as  any  in  far  distant  countries;  and  he  who  gives 
to  that  cause  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  introduces  into 
our  own  body  politic  material  which  will  bring  forth  fruit  and  bear  a 
hundred  fold,  right  at  our  own  door. 

The  people  of  the  South  need  your  assistance  more  than  we  can  tell 
you.  We  are  doing  all  within  our  power  to  extend  the  Gospel,  to 
build  churches  and  to  found  schools.  We  have  done  all  we  could,  con- 
sidering the  amount  we  get  for  oui*  labor,  the  small  amounts  of  money 
we  handle  in  any  one  year,  and  the  enormous  amount  of  taxes  we  pay. 
Schoolhouses  have  to  be  built — for  the  State  in  many  places  provides 
none — ^pastors  are  to  be  paid,  and  clothes  to  be  put  upon  our  backs; 
and  there  is  scarcely  anything  left  to  build  a  schoolhouse  with. 

I  can  speak  more  particularly  of  my  own  State,  where  I  have 
labored  for  the  last  three  years;  and  I  know  that  the  Colored  People 
are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  elevate  themselvea  Twelve  years  ago,  in 
the  State  of  Kentucky,  the  Colored  People  organized  a  General  Associa- 
tion, with  the  idea  of  establishing  a  school  On  account  of  poverty  and 
many  other  things  they  were  unable  to  put  this  into  practical  opera- 
tion until  1879.  In  1879  they  raised  for  themselves  $1,800  to  further 
thia  object.  In  1880  they  raised  only  $1,200;  but  under  the  inspira- 
tion which  this  Society  gave  them,  by  extending  assistance  to  them, 
last  year  we  raised  altogether  over  $3,000;  and  with  the  impetus  re- 
ceived from  last  year's  work,  with  the  assistance  which  this  Society 
will  give  us,  during  this  present  year  we  shall  raise  something  over 
•$6,000  among  ourselves.     (Applause.) 

The  Colored  People  of  the  South  are  not  asleep  ;  they  are  awake 
and  they  are  in  dead  earnest  We  mean  to  do  something  that  men 
do  not  ordinarily  do.    We  mean  to  help  elevate  ourselves,  and  a  man 
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very  rarely  can  elevate  himself.  But  we  intend  to  do  that  by  means 
of  schools  and  churches  in  the  State  of  Kentucky. 

Since  the  war  there  have  been  built  over  two  hundred  and  fifty 
churches;  and  you  would  not  be  ashamed  to  sit  in  any  one  of  them 
and  sing,  "  Praise  God  from  Whom  all  blessings  flow."  The  Colored 
People  of  the  South  are  Baptists  in  sentiment;  and  I  think  I  speak 
truly  when  I  say  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time,  when  all  the  Col- 
ored People,  no  matter  with  what  people  or  flock  they  now  assemble, 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  they  shall  come  back  to  their  first 
love.     (Applause. ) 

In  my  State  the  public  school  system  does  not  amount  to  anything; 
and  when  I  appeal  to  you  to  help  the  South,  and  especially  the  quar- 
ter in  which  I  live,  I  come  to  you  and  tell  you  that  we  are  starving 
for  the  Gospel  and  starving  for  books.  The  State  of  Kentucky  allows 
only  fifty  cents  to  educate  a  child  in  one  year.  In  the  majority  of 
places  there  are  not  more  than  three  months  of  schoola  The  people 
are  actually  obliged  to  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets  and  take  their 
own  money  imder  the  circumstances  to  buy  books;  so  that  they  can 
give  this  three  months  chance ;  and  very  rarely  can  they  get  a  com- 
petent teacher  to  carry  on  the  school  without  using  their  own  small 
earnings  to  supplement  the  little  pittance  they  receiye  from  the  State. 
Outside  the  city  of  Louisville,  with  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants,  there  is  not  a  single  schoolhouse  in  the  State 
of  Kentucky  for  the  Colored  People.  Of  all  the  schoolhouses  in  the 
State — and  I  have  traveled  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other — ^there  is 
not  a  single  schoolhouse  outside  the  city  of  Louisville,  that  comes 
within  my  observation,  that  the  State  has  a  single  interest  in,  except- 
ing that  of  a  rental;  and  in  many  places,  indeed,  you  would  scarcely, 
here  in  the  North,  put  your  horses  in  places  where  our  children  are 
compelled  to  go  to  school  I  do  not  say  this  with  any  desire  to  cast 
any  reflection  upon  anything  in  my  State,  but  simply  to  show  you 
the  urgent  necessity  of  helping  these  poor  people,  who  are  doing  all 
they  can  to  help  themselves.  They  are  not  stingy;  they  give  all  they 
can.  They  labor  hard;  and  they  pay  their  pastors.  They  do  all  they 
can  to  build  themselves  up;  and  they  appeal  to  you  from  every  quar- 
ter of  this  land  to  giye  them  the  assistance  they  need.  They  come 
not  as  beggars,  but  they  come  to  you,  my  Northern  brethren,  asking 
you  to  listen  to  the  cries  of  your  brethren  in  the  far  sunny  South. 

The  institution  over  which  I  have  the  honor  to  preside,  as  I 
have  said  before,  has  been  in  the  minds  of  the  brethren  ever  since 
1868.     They  bought  a  piece  of  property  in  Frankfort,  Kentucky,   at 
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that  time  and  held  it  until  1879.  Not  knowing  much  about  how  to 
build,  and  when  and  where,  they  bought  the  property  at  a  place  so 
high  up  that  it  would  have  taken  nearly  $10,000  to  build  a  road  to  it; 
but  surely  if  they  had  built  it  would  have  been  "  a  light  set  upon  a 
hilL"  (Applause.)  They  abandoned  the  property  in  1878;  and  pur- 
chased the  property  we  have  now  in  Louisville  for  $13,800.  We  are 
paying  for  that  property  in  installments  of  one  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  We  ask  the  generous  assistance  and  we  need  the  comfort,  the 
prayers,  the  money  and  the  help  of  all  who  are  willing  to  help  this 
struggling  people  to  the  front  It  has  been  well  said,  Mr.  President, 
by  one  of  the  Secretaries,  that  every  dollar  given  by  this  people  is 
worth  ten  of  those  given  by  anyone  else;  but  for  every  dollar  you 
give  us,  we  shall  in  future  be  able  to  raise  another  dollar  easier  than 
we  have  in  the  past.  Our  people  are  in  earnest;  and  my  brethren 
send  word  to  you,  through  me,  to  say  that  they  thank  you  with  all 
their  hearts  for.  what  you  have  done;  and  they  will  endeavor  in  the 
future  to  be  deserving  of  all  that  this  people  will  ever  do  for  them  in 
the  way  of  money,  prayers,  or  gifts  of  any  kind. 

In  our  institution  we  have  some  of  the  brightest  lights;  and  I  may 
flatter  myself  when  I  say  that  I  think  there  is  no  school  this  side  of 
the  eternal  world  that  is  better  than  my  own.  (Laughter  and  ap- 
plause. )  They  will  take  that  out  of  my  time  won't  they  ?  (Laughter. ) 
When  I  say  that  in  foiu:  normal  classes  in  our  school  and  in  two  aca- 
demic classes  the  total  average  of  all  the  scholars  in  these  two  de- 
partments was  an  average  of  84  per  cent — when  I  say  that  this  is  a 
high  average  on  a  scale  of  100  among  my  own  people,  I  think  I  make 
no  mistake.  We  are  coming  to  the  front.  I  vnsh  I  could  have  had 
you  there  my  friends  on  last  Thursday  and  Friday  nights  to  hear  the 
orations  and  declamations  of  those  students  as  they  came  to  the  front. 
You  would  have  seen  then  how  we  take  up  the  bright  lights  on  our 
side  and  bring  them  to  the  front  on  a  ver^'  few  dollars.  In  the  North 
it  costs  a  man  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  to  get  an  education. 
(Laughter  and  applause.  A  voice,  "a  year.")  It  costs  a  man  in  the 
North,  I  say,  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  to  get  an  education. 
(Laughter.)  I  know  what  I  am  saying.  With  us  it  costs  fifty  dollars 
a  year.  Put  that  alongside  of  the  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  a  year 
for  that  man  who  lives  in  the  Noi-th,  and  you  can  see  how  small  an 
amount  it  takes  to  educate  one  colored  man  or  one  colored  woman. 
And  wherever  one  good  brother  goes  out  into  the  world  he  always 
controls  a  hundred  or  a  thousand.     Tliere  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Now,  there  is  just  one  thing  I  tell  my  students  about  this  matter  of 
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schooling.  We  as  a  race  never  have  any  confidence  in  one  another 
uDtil  we  actually  know  each  others'  ability;  and  there  is  no  better 
place  to  do  this  than  in  the  school-room;  and  if  you  want  to  evangel- 
ize our  race  and  Christianize  our  people,  the  wisest  way  to  do  it  is 
from  the  pulpit  and  the  schoolhouse.  A  gentleman  making  a  speech 
in  my  school  said  this:  "  Young  men  and  women,  it  seems  to  me 
that  God  has  deprived  us  of  every  avenue  of  success,  has  taken  our 
best  men  from  the  halls  of  legislation  and  turned  them  out  of  ail 
political  office,  and  given  us  nothing  upon  which  to  go  except  the  pul- 
pit and  the  school-room."    And  that  seems  to  be  true. 

Now  I  want  you  to  help  us  to  do  that  exalted  work  as  it  ought 
to  be  done.  Help  us  to  send  out  teachers  ;  for  in  my  own  State,  ac- 
-cording  to  the  present  school  system,  we  shall  never  have  any  teachers 
except  those  who  come  from  my  school.  (Laughter.)  Every  first- 
class  teacher  in  the  city  of  Louisville — where  the  best  school  for  the 
Colored  People  is  situated — every  single,  sohtary  teacher  is  an  im- 
ported article  from  some  other  State.  And  I  tell  the  people  in  our 
State  that  it  is  a  shame  that  every  other  State  has  to  educate  teachers 
for  ours.  I  wish  to  say  further  upon  this  point,  that  just  as  soon  as  a 
man  of  this  class  finds  a  better  place  he  leaves  the  very  best  field  in 
our  State  and  goes  to  it. 

I  heard  a  very  suggestive  passage  in  your  report  concerning  the 
matter  of  Pedo-Baptist  schools  We  have  got  that  thing  to  contend  with 
in  our  State.  The  best  Baptist  colored  men  and  women  of  Kentucky 
^re  going  over  on  account  of  that  very  thing.  I  have  in  mind  twenty 
turned  out  from  our  school  who  to-day  would  be  in  the  rear  if  it  had 
not  been  for  that  school  There  is  a  school  in  my  State  which  ex- 
tends its  help  to  every  poor  studeni  Eighty  scholarships  are  open  to 
anyone  who  will  go  there.  They  offer  every  inducement  to  get  our 
Baptist  brethren  to  go  into  the  school.  And  what  is  the  result? 
The  fact  is,  that  they  come  out  of  that  school  without  any  Baptist 
principles  whatever,  or  so  weak  that  they  couldn't  stand  up  if  you 
propped  them.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  desire  to  prolong  my  time.  I  suppose 
you  have  been  generous  to  me.  I  thank  you  for  your  kindnes&  (A 
voice,  "  Go  on.")  I  have  said  all  I  desire  to  say  and  I  ask  an  interest 
in  this  work  in  the  South,  which  Hes  nearest  our  hearts.  (Great  ap- 
plause.) 

Dr.  Mobehouse:  I  am  imformedthat  Eev.  H.  Stewabd,  of  Heame, 
Texas,  is  in  the  house.    He  has  never  had  the  privilege  of  going  to 
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one  of  our  schools.     We  want  him  on  the  platform  to  teU  us  what  the 
Colored  People  are  doing  for  themselves  in  Texas. 

Bev.  Mr.  Steward:  Brethren  and  Sisters:  I  must  say  sisters,  be- 
cause I  listened  to  such  fine  remarks  by  them  this  afternoon. 

I  have  never  been  permitted  the  privilege  of  entering  any  school  at 
aU;  but  what  little  knowledge  I  have,  I  picked  up  a  running  almost. 
I  could  say  a  few  things  that  we  want  to  do  in  Texas,  but  not  a  great 
deal  of  what  we  are  doing.  We  give  many  thanks  to  this  organic 
body  for  the  giffc  of  the  educational  institution  there  called  the 
Bishop  College;  and  as  a  friend  of  that  college  that  has  been 
in  sympathy  with  it,  since  it  was  established  there  by  Dr. 
Marston,  with  the  aid  of  the  Home  Mission  Society,  I  thank  you. 
The  Colored  People  of  the  State  came  together  about  1874, 
and  organized  a  State  Convention  there  for  the  purpose  of 
inaugurating  schools  for  the  education  of  our  people  in  that 
State;  but  it  was  somewhat  unsuccessful  in  getting  into  opera- 
tion; because  every  man  insisted  upon  being  put  at  the  head  of  a 
committee.  (Laughter. )  Every  man  wished  to  carry  out  his  own 
views  in  the  matter.  That  has  been  the  great  trouble  in  our  country 
about  getting  educational  matters  arranged;  and  I  am  here  my  friends 
and  brethren,  as  a  solicitor  for  funds  or  aid  to  carry  on  a  school,  that 
is  established  in  a  central  portion  of  Texas  where  the  Colored  People 
were  mostly  located  before  the  war;  and  they  are  there  yet. 

Now  Bishop  College  is  a  good  school.  Bight  close  to  it  in  the 
same  town  is  a  school  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  North,  and  aided  by  the  Colored  People,  South.  Your  school 
is  aided  by  the  contributions  of  the  Colored  People  of  Southern  Arkan- 
sas, East  Texas,  and  Western  Louisiana,  but  the  most  contributions 
have  been  going  to  that  school  from  Texaa  I  learned,  as  a  brother 
has  mentioned,  that  about  $3,000  has  beeu  raised  by  the  colored  popu- 
lation, mostly  of  Texas. 

The  Methodists  have  a  school  over  at  Austin  about  80  miles  away 
from  our  school,  one  at  Waco  and  then  one  at  Houston,  about  120  miles 
away,  while  Bishop  College  is  something  near  180  miles  away.  Every 
mile  makes  a  great  difference  in  traveling  around  among  our  people; 
and  yet  I  am  holding  on  to  our  foundation.  Your  brother  Ellis  said 
to  me,  What  have  you  done,  before  you  ask  for  money  ?  You  have 
started  no  school,  bought  no  lands  and  nothing,  of  the  kind. 

Now,  in  the  meantime  I  found  a  young  man  that  had  been  turned 
loose  from  Dr.  Phillips'  school  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  I  employed  him  last 
September  ;  and  he  opened  his  school  the  10th  of  October  at  Heame, 
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Texas.  We  rented  a  situation  to  open  a  school  in  order  to  keep  our 
pupils  of  the  Baptist  membership  from  flocking  into  those  of  other 
denominationa  They  would  not  want  to  go  to  Bishop  College;  and 
they  could  not  haye  reached  any  other  Baptist  School  in  the  State, 
to  which  they  could  have  had  access;  and  so  we  opened  a  school  with 
this  young  man  there;  and  he  has  had  from  60  to  75  scholars,  I  think, 
in  charge  ever  since  the  school  has  been  opened. 

If  by  any  means — I  have  learned  from  being  here  that  the 
brethren  are  so  sympathetic  and  so  benevolent — we  can  get  enough 
to  aid  us  in  erecting  a  house  of  our  own  in  connection  with  what  we 
have  in  our  own  Association  treasury,  I  should  like  it.  We  have  ten 
lots  in  that  place — in  fact,  twenty  lots — ^for  the  location  of  a  school 
building  in  the  town  of  Heame. 

Now,  Sir,  my  time  has  expired.  I  did  not  expect  to  speak  before 
you.  I  merely  came  on  to  look  on  and  to  learn  and  to  listen.  Friends, 
I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 

The  Pbesident:  We  will  now  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  on  the 
fourth  subject,  "What  remains  to  be  done,  or  the  ideal  of  our  work,'' 
from  Gen.  T.  J.  Moboak,  of  N.  T. 

WHAT  REMAINS  TO  BE  DONE ;  OR  THE  IDEAL  OF  OUR 

WORK 

Brother  Moderator  and  Friends :  I  suppose  that  we  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  on  this  great  question  there  are  some 
things  that  have  been  established  by  the  history  and  the  experience 
of  the  last  twenty  years.  It  has  been  settled  that  the  colored  man  is 
here  in  America  to  stay.  It  has  been  settled  by  the  Census  reports 
that  he  is  here  to  increase  in  numbers.  The  idea  that  civilization 
was  to  destroy  him  lias  been  exploded  by  the  facts  of  history.  It  has 
been  settled  that  he  is  to  stay  as  an  integral  part  of  our  national  life. 
It  has  been  settled  by  the  history  of  the  twenty  years  to  which  we 
have  listened  to-night  that  the  colored  man  of  America  is  susceptible 
of  culture.  I  think  it  has  been  settled  in  the  mind  of  every  thinking 
man  that  there  will  be  required  for  the  colored  men  in  this  country 
for  centuries  to  come  great  institutions  of  learning.  It  was  once  said 
by  a  wise  man  among  us  that  there  was  no  need  of  institutions  for 
colored  men ;  and  yet  I  think  the  fact  has  been  established 
in  the  minds  of  all  of  us  that  there  is  a  need  and  that  there  vnll 
remain  a  necessity  for  institutions  of  learning  of  a  high  order  for  the 
colored  man. 
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We  cannot  expect  that  the  colored  men  will  provide  themselreB 
with  these  institutiona  of  learning.  We  have  beard  to-night  the  plain 
statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case;  that  when  they  BbaD  have  provided 
for  themselves  the  necessities  of  life,  there  is  little  left  for  the  establish- 
ment and  mainteiiance  of  excellent  institutions  of  learning;  and  if  anj 
further  argument  were  needed  it  is  drawn  from  the  history  of  educa- 
tion among  ourselvea  Look  back  over  the  early  history  of  these 
United  States,  and  tell  me  whether  the  history  of  education  among 
lU)  warranto  ns  in  expecting  that  those  who  have  been  &eed  from 
slavery,  and  with  all  their  own  poverty  can  upon  any  reasonable 
ground,  be  expected  to  provide  for  themselves  great  institutions  of 
learning. 

These  things  I  say  then  are  settled.  Now  then  what  remains  to  be 
done  by  ue  ?  What  is  the  ideal  of  our  work  ?  I  will  ask  your  atten- 
tion to  one  thought  simply,  and  that  is  that  these  institutions  tiiat 
have  been  estabUshed  and  fostered  by  us  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  the  history  of  which  was  so  graphically  sketched  by  the  man 
whose  heart  was  put  into  them,  should  be  at  least  partially  endowed; 
that  we  are  to  look  to  the  completion  of  an  endowment  of  these  insti- 
tutions of  leamiog.  We  have  felt  our  way  along.  We  have  groped 
our  way  along.   We  have  been  drives  into  this  thing  by  God's  provi- 
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dence.  In  the  beginning  of  the  war,  when  men  stood  aghast  at 
the  possibilities  that  were  opening  before  us,  then  we  said  we 
will  make  negroes  contrabands  of  war;  then  we  said  we  will  allow  them 
to  dig  our  ditches;  then  we  said,  perchance  we  will  let  them  be  ser- 
vants in  our  armies;  then  we  said  we  will  let  them  carry  a  musket  if 
they  will  be  careful  not  to  shoot  with  it  (laughter) ;  then  we  said  we 
will  let  them  be  soldiers  if  they  will  content  themselves  with  guard- 
ing in  the  rear.  No.  No.  God  said  he  is  your  brother;  give  him  his 
musket  and  treat  him  as  a  soldier;  put  him  in  the  forefront ;  subject 
him  to  that  test  to  which  God  has  ever  subjected  men  ;  let  him  fight 
for  his  freedom.  And  he  fought  for  it  and  he  won  it  (applause) ; 
and  they  stand  to-day  as  it  was  said  in  the  report  of  Dr.  Wayland,  by 
our  side  as  men  and  are  to  be  treated  as  men.  (Applause. )  I  say  that 
was  the  leading  of  God's  providence  in  the  time  of  the  war«  So  he  is 
leading  us  just  now  in  this  matter. 

Eighteen  years  ago  we  said  we  will  send  missionaries;  then  we  said 
we  will  establish  mission  schools;  then  we  said  we  will  buy  a  little 
property;  then  we  said  we  will  organize  a  course  of  study;  then  we 
said  we  will  build  other  schools;  and  now  the  Secretary  is  asking — 
timidly,  as  it  seems  to  me — that  we  may  endow  them  with  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  If  the  history  of  this  war  has  taught  us  any- 
thing, if  the  history  of  the  last  eighteen  years  has  taught  an^i.hing,  it 
is  teaching  us  that  this  great  work  of  elevating  these  millions  of  peo- 
ple to  this  high  plane  of  American  citizenship  is  one  of  the  grandest 
works  in  the  history  of  our  age;  and  that  when  we  have  put  our  hands 
to  it  we  dare  not  turn  back  from  it;  and  God  is  calling  upon  us  to 
see  that  these  institutions  shall  be  endowed,  shall  be  rooted,  and 
shall  be  grounded  so  that  they  cannot  be  destroyed.     (Applause. ) 

I  say  then  that  these  institutions  should  be  endowed  ;  First,  in  or- 
der that  they  may  be  permanent.  So  long  as  they  are  dependent 
upon  the  yearly  contributions  of  this  Society,  they  are  subject  to  the 
variations  in  our  income,  and  they  give  no  indication  of  permanence. 
But  when  the  endowments  have  been  planted,  when  the  scholarships 
have  been  established,  when  the  professorships  have  been  provided, 
and  they  can  point  to  a  sure  income,  then  men  will  say,  they  are 
rooted  and  they  are  to  live.  It  has  been  said  that  the  longest  lived 
institutions  on  the  face  of  the  earth  are  institutions  of  learning;  but  it 
is  because  they  have  been  endowed  in  order  that  they  may  live. 

I  say  for  a  second  reason,  they  ought  to  be  endowed  in  or- 
der that  they  may  enlarge  their  scope  and  power.  Institutions  gi'ow. 
This  great  work  grows.    The  fact  that  during  the  last  eighteen  years 
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BO  many  thousands  have  gone  out  from  these  institutions  of  learning, 
the  fact  that  their  halls  are  crowded  to-day,  the  fact  that  there  is  ac- 
tivity, of  which  our  brother  just  spoke,  among  the  Colored  People, 
necessitates  that  these  institutions  of  learning  shall  grow;  that  they 
shall  have  ampler  facilities;  that  they  shall  have  a  larger  course  of 
study;  that  they  shall  have  superior  faculties;  that  they  shall  be  able 
to  offer  to  those  young  men  that  come  to  them  as  good  opportunities 
for  culture  as  they  will  find  anywhere;  and  just  as  soon  as  these  in- 
stitutions reach  the  point  where  they  cease  to  grow  they  will  die. 

Now,  you  cannot  expect  that  this  Home  Mission  Society,  out 
of  its  yearly  receipts,  will  secure  enough  to  enlarge  them  and  to  give 
them  the  growth  they  ought  to  have.  Institutions  of  learning  do  not 
grow  in  that  way.  They  grow  by  the  aggregation  of  permanent  funds; 
and  if  these  institutions  are  to  become  enlarged,  if  we  are  to  have  a 
university,  and  two  seminaries,  and  ten  or  twelve  good  colleges,  then 
they  can  be  secured  only — and  I  challenge  any  man  who  knows  the 
history  of  education  to  deny  it — ^by  providing  permanent  and  large 
endowments. 

Again,  they  should  be  endowed  because  it  will  add  to  their 
influence  directly  and  indirectly.  Every  institution  like  Shaw 
University,  and  like  those  that  have  been  mentioned  to-night,  stands 
as  a  fort  planted  in  the  enemy's  coimtry.  Every  such  institution  be- 
cx>mes  a  symbol  of  the  power  that  established  it.  Every  such  insti- 
tution becomes  an  epitome  of  the  history  that  led  to  it  Every  such 
institution  sends  far  and  wide  an  influence  that  is  elevating  and 
ennobling.  Let  me  tell  you  that  if  these  institutions  are  once  endowed 
so  that  men  see  that  there  is  at  least  promise  of  permanence,  then  the 
legacies  and  the  gifts  wiU  come  just  as  they  come  to  our  own  institu- 
tions in  the  North  tiO-day.  When  Rochester  came  to  be  so  far  en- 
dowed that  men  saw  it  would  live,  then  those  noble-hearted  men  that 
had  accumulated  money  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  and  by  their 
brain  said:  "I  will  put  my  money  there  to  stay  and  to  do  God's 
work." 

Every  institution  that  has  been  planted  in  the  South  has  exerted 
an  influence  that  no  man  can  sketch  upon  the  young  men 
and  women  that  have  gone  out  from  them.  Not  simply  in  sending 
out  such  men  as  our  brethren  at  LouisvOle  to  plant  and  provide  schools, 
not  simply  in  sending  out  missionaries  and  teachers  and  all  that;  but, 
do  you  know  that  it  is  the  influence  of  such  schools  as  these  that  has 
called  out  such  magnificent  gifts  as  that  of  Mr.  Slater  ?  Do  you  suppose 
that  that  man  would  have  given  a  million  dollars  for  tlie  education  of 
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the  colored  men,  if  he  could  not  have  pointed  to  the  history  of  such 
institutions  as  we  have  established  and  seen  their  work?  Dojou 
suppose  he  would  have  entrusted  $1,000,000,  unless  he  could  have 
seen  the  work  already  accomplished  by  these  institutions  of  learning? 
I  tell  you,  no  ;  and  if  you  want  generous  gifts,  if  you  want  wealthy, 
large-hearted  men  to  lay  down  their  millions  for  this  great  work  in 
the  South,  if  you  would  bring  to  bear  upon  that  vast  people  all  the 
influences  of  our  civilization  to  lift  them  up,  there  is  no  better  way 
by  which  you  can  accomplish  it  than  by  making  these  institutions  that 
have  already  vindicated  their  right  to  live,  that  have  already  done  such 
grand  and  noble  work,  that  stand  to-day  as  monuments  of  the  wis- 
dom and  liberality  of  those  who  have  labored  for  them  in  the  past  — 
I  say  that  there  is  no  other  way  in  which  you  can  enlist  the  sympathy 
and  money  of  this  veist  Kepublic  so  readily  and  so  siurely  and  so  perm- 
anently in  behalf  of  this  people,  as  by  endowing  these  institutions  of 
learning  and  by  enlarging  their  facihties  for  their  work.  I  pre- 
sume I  have  already  more  than  occupied  my  time.  I  am  very  much 
obliged  for  your  attention.     (Applause.) 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Work  among  the  Colored  People 
was  then  adopted. 

The  President  announced  the  following  Committee  on  Nominations: 

Wm.  A  Cauldwell,  N.  Y. ;  Wm.  Bucknell,  Pa. ;  O.  C.  Pope,  D.D., 
Texas ;  E.  H.  Johnson,  D.D.,  R  L ;  J.  W.  Carter,  D.D.,  West  Va.; 
Rev.  J.  C.  Baker,  Oregon. 

Db.  Watland:  I  should  like  to  take  one  moment  to  read  a  resolu- 
tion, and  should  like  to  preface  it  with  a  single  word.  I  think  if  it 
were  announced  here  this  evening,  that  the  troops  of  the  Czar  of  Rus- 
sia are  guarding  some  thousands  of  Jews  and  holding  them  down 
with  the  bayonet  in  order  that  they  may  starve  quietly,  and  are  for- 
bidding them  to  go  abroad  and  seek  food,  it  would  awaken  a  feeling 
of  indignant  shame  on  our  part. 

I  will  read  the  following  memorial : 

To  the  PreHdenty  and  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  United 
States: 

The  American  Baptist  Home  MiBsion  Society  begs  leave  respectfully  and 
most  earnestly  to  represent  as  follows  :  i 

That  the  condnct  of  the  American  Nation  toward  the  Indians  has  been  I 

marked  by  a  series  of  broken  treaties,  of  wrongs  inflicted,  leading  to  needless 
and  wicked  wars,  in  which  our  success  has  brought  only  shame  and  guilt. 
That  at  the  present  moment  thousands  of  Indians  are  in  danger  of  starving  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  Congress  to  make  appropriations  for  the  supplies  which 
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have  been  promised  to  the  Indians  and  which  formed  part  of  the  consideration 
for  which  they  ceded  their  lands;  and  the  officials  of  the  United  States  are  call- 
ing for  troops  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  leaving  their  Beservations  in  qnest  of 
food  and  to  compel  them  to  starve  quietly ;  and  this  situation  is  .the  forerunner 
of  massacres,  the  guilt  of  which  will  be  upon  the  Nation. 

We  therefore  most  earnestly  request  your  bodies  promptly  to  make  the  ap- 
propriations demanded  by  justice,  by  humanity,  and  by  the  national  honor. 
We  also  represent  that  the  Indians  ought  not  longer  to  be  kept  in  a  position  of 
dependence  and  tutelage^  and  that  it  is  time  that  the  wards  of  the  Nation  be- 
came of  age.  We  therefore  urge  that  they  be  no  longer  pauperized,  but  be 
enabled  and  encouraged  to  be  self-supporting  ;  that  they  be  supplied  with  the 
implements  of  labor  and  with  cattle  ;  that  their  lands  be  given  to  them  in  sever- 
alty and  be  made  inalienable  for  twenty  years  ;  that  they  be  made  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  that  the  Indian  Territory  be  constituted  a  State. 

The  memorial  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Morehouse,  at  the  request  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements, 
announced  the  exercises  for  the  following  day. 

After  the  singing  of  the  Doxology,  Dr.  S.  D.  Phelps,  of  Connecticut, 
pronounced  the  benediction,  and  the  Society  then  adjourned. 
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THIRD   SESSION. 

Thursday  Morning,  May  25ih,  1882. 

WORK  AMONG  FOREIGNERS— CHINESE— EUROPEAN  POPULATIONS. 

The  Society  was  called  to  order  at  10  a.  m.  by  President  Howard. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Chaplin,  President  of  the  Texas  Baptist  State  Con- 
vention, conducted  the  devotional  exercises  by  reading  the  60th 
chapter  of  Isaiah  and  offering  prayer  ;  after  which  the  hymn,  "All 
Hail  the  power  of  Jesus'  name,"  was  sung  by  the  assembly. 

The  President  :  We  will  now  listen  to  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Chinese  Missions  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  M.  King,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  CHINESE  MISSIONS. 

Yonr  Committee  on  Chinese  Missions  respectfully  report  as  follows  : 

The  Chinese  question,  politically,  has  been  exalted  to  nnnsnal  prominence 
during  the  past  year  by  the  discussions  in  Congress  and  the  final  passage  of  a 
bill,  which  by  the  signature  of  the  President  has  become  a  law,  prohibiting 
Chinese  immigration  to  this  country  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  We  earnestly 
deprecate  such  discrimination  in  our  immigration  laws  as  contrary  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  free  government  and  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  We  believe  that  such  legislation  as  has  been  effected  was  not 
demanded  by  any  actual  peril  to  our  institutions  or  our  industries.  Though  as 
it  now  stands,  it  may  be  made  to  appear  to  be  no  violation  of  existing  treaties, 
yet  it  has  been  brought  about  by  an  unchristian  race  prejudice  and  the  rivalry 
of  political  parties  ambitious  for  power,  and  will  be  an  ineffaceable  stain  upon 
our  national  honor. 

The  number  of  Chinese  immigrants  in  this  country  is  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  other  immigrant  populations,  and  in  the  very  nature  of  things  it 
must  remain  insignificant.  The  Chinese  are  not  a  migrating  people.  If  they 
leave  their  native  land,  it  is  with  the  expectation  of  a  speedy  return.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  paltry  number  of  one  hundred  thousand  Mongolians  on  this  vast 
continent,  whose  coming  has  hardly  exceeded  an  average  of  three  thousand  per 
annum,  and  who  for  the  most  part  are  quiet,  industrious  and  frugal  citizens, 
could  not  have  occasioned  the  agitation  which  it  has,  or  aroused  such  outbursts 
of  Congressional  eloquence,  or  led  to  such  formal  restrictive  legislation,  had 
not  the  Chinese  question  been  made  the  important  pivot  on  which  may  turn  a 
Presidential  election. 

But  these  heathen  are  on  our  shores.    In  the  providence  of  Gk>d  they  are 
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within  the  territory  covered  by  the  operations  of  this  society.  They  are  part 
of  the  world  for  which  the  Son  of  God  shed  His  sacrificial  blood.  They  are 
part  of  North  America,  which  we  are  laboring  to  conqher  for  Christ.  Onr  Chris- 
tian dnty  to  them*  is  plain,  being  no  greater  and  no  less  than  the  obligation 
under  which  we  are  to  the  millions  of  practically  hetithen  who  have  come 
to  OS  from  the  nations  of  Europe.  Not  whence  came  they,  but  what  are  they, 
and  what  is  their  spiritual  destitution  and  peril,  are  the  questions  which  con- 
cern us. 

The  labors  of  our  missionaries  in  China,  and  also  the  results  of  work  here 
at  home,  prove  that  the  Chinese,  though  difficult  of  access,  are  not  inaccessible. 

This  year,  like  previous  years,  has  had  its  gracious  and  encouraging  fruits. 
Hearts  have  been  opened  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  minds  have  been 
emancipated  from  their  dark  and  degrading  superstitions  ;  souls  have  been 
saved.  The  two  points  at  which  our  missions  for  the  Chinese  have  been  estab- 
lished, viz.,  at  Portland  and  Oakland,  on  the  Pacific  Slope,  should  be  strength- 
ened and  multiplied  as  fast  as  practicable.  Whatever  may  be  the  effect  of 
recent  legislation  upon  the  future  of  Chinese  immigration,  our  present  duty  is 
imperative. 

Moreover,  we  are  not  only  laboring  for  the  salvation  of  the  Chinese  in 
America,  but  through  them  we  may  strengthen  the  hands  of  our  missionaries  in 
China,  and  go  to  their  help.  These  voluntary  exiles  from  the  Flowery  Kingdom 
will  return.  What  impression  shall  they  carry  back  to  their  people  of  this  nom- 
inally Christian  land  and  the  character  of  its  religion  ?  Shall  it  be  the  impression 
of  vice  and  cruelty  and  persecution,  which  comes  from  sand-lots  and  city-slums? 
Or  shall  it  be  the  impression  of  a  better  faith,  a  purer  life  and  a  blessed  im- 
mortality, which  comes  from  a  personal  acquaintance  with  a  genuine  spiritual 
Christianity?  *'If  we  could  only  keep  them  here,  and  intercept  all  their  cor- 
respondence home,  and  finally  bury  them  in  our  own  soil,  it  would  be  far  easier 
work  for  our  missionaries  in  China."  This  is  the  painful  confession  of  a  recent 
traveler.  But  such  a  course  is  impossible.  Then  let  them  be  brought  under 
the  enlightening  influence  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  they  will  carry  back  ten 
thousand  inextinguishable  lights  to  help  on  the  dawn  that  is  creeping  over  the 
Eastern  hills. 

H.  M.  EiKG,  D.  D.,  Mass. 
Rev.  Nokmak  Fox,  N.  Y. 
Rev.  S.  B.  Morse,  Cal. 
Rev.  Joseph  Stogkbridob,  N.  J. 
FuNO  Chae,  Oregon. 

Gonimittee. 

Db.  King  :  Mr.  President :  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  our 
Chinese  missionary  laboring  at  Portland,  Oregon,  who  is  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Chinese  Missions.  Not  being  able 
to  be  in  conference  with  the  Committee,  he  has  forwarded  some 
expressions  of  his  own  thought  and  feeling  with  reference  to  this 
matter.  This  letter  was  not  received  until  after  the  report  had  been 
prepared.  With  your  permission,  I  will  read  the  letter  which  has 
been  received  from  him. 
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LETTER  OF  MIBBIONART  FUNG  OHAK. 

There  is  mnch,  Tery  mnch  to  do,  but  who  shall  perfonn  the  labor  ?  When 
shall  there  be  workers,  and  when  shall  there  be  means  to  capry  on  the  work  for 
the  Chinese  on  this  Coast  ?  There  are  many  here,  and  many  more  on  the  way  to 
this  country  ;  bat  where,  and  how,  and  by  whom  are  they  to  hear  the  Gospel  ? 

The  Chinese,  in  coming  to  America,  meet  with  all  its  Tices,  bnt  very  few 
of  its  yirtnes.  They  see  the  worst  side  of  all  classes  and  very  little  of  the  better. 
The  Baptists  have  so  far  accomplished  very  little  for  the  Chinese  on  this  Coast, 
but  the  need  of  work  to  be  done  is  oh,  how  great  1  In  Oregon,  Washington  Ter- 
ritory, and  Idaho  Territory,  there  are  now  thousands  of  Chinese.  I  have  no 
means  at  hand  of  knowing  accurately  just  how  many  there  are,  but  there  is  no 
place  for  them  to  hear  the  Gospel  with  the  exception  of  Portland.  There  are 
thousands  of  Chinese  now  employed  on  the  construction  of  the  railroad.  Seat- 
tle is  another  centre  in  Washington  Territory  from  whence  many  Chinese  sepa- 
rate into  the  surrounding  country. 

But  what  can  we  do  ?  We  can  only  with  aching  hearts  see  these  thousands 
of  precious  souls  sinking  into  hell,  with  never  a  hand  to  save  or  a  voice  to  warn. 
Oh,  is  there  no  money  for  the  Chinese,  however  much  there  may  be  for  others? 

Must  they  be  despised  and  hated  themselves,  and  also  the  salvation  of  their 
souls  utterly  ignored  ?  I'he  Chinese  are  generally  willing  to  hear  the  Gospel, 
and  will  gather  and  listen  attentively  to  its  preaching  ;  but  we  have  no  wealthy 
converts  yet,  and  so  we  cannot  by  ourselves  carry  on  any  great  work,  or  employ 
missionaries.  We  are  deeply  grateful  for  the  assistance  that  has  been  granted 
us  by  the  Board  thus  far,  and  we  pray  that  such  assistance  may  be  continued  in 
time  to  come.  Portland  is  a  centre  through  which  all  the  travel  of  Oregon  and 
the  upper  country  passes,  so  that  not  only  many  of  the  resident  Chinese  hear 
the  Gospel  here,  but  many  who  go  out  to  work  in  various  directions  are  also  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  benefited.  We  trust  and  pray  that  the  Board  will  fully 
sustain  the  mission  here.  We  feel  that  the  mission  here  must  be  sustained. 
The  Chinese  must  not  be  wholly  left  without  the  Gospel.  Whatever  may  be,  do 
not  think  of  helping  the  Chinese  less.  Think  of  thousands  of  souls  without  the 
Gospel,  without  one  voice  to  warn  them  from  the  vortexes  that  ya?m  on  every 
«ide  to  engulf  them,  and  drag  them  down  to  endless  ruin. 

If  such  work  is  neglected  not  only  are  souls  lost,  but  there  is  a  reaction 
against  those  who  refuse  them  the  Gk)spel,  by  creating  darkness  where  there 
should  be  light.  It  can  hardly  be  realized  in  the  East,  what  a  strong  arm  of  the 
work  in  China  is  the  work  on  this  Coast. 

We  have  converts  in  China,  while  many  have  been  to  China  and  returned  to 
this  country. 

Tlicre  are  also  many  who  have  heard  the  Gospel  through  this  mission,  and 
though  they  are  not  yet  openly  Christians,  yet  an  impression  has  been  made 
that  can  never  be  wholly  effaced,  and  ideas  have  been  introduced  that  will  never 
be  forgotten.    Yet,  comparatively,  we  can  reach  but  a  few  of  the  many. 

There  is  an  immediate  necessity  for  the  appointment  of  another  missionary; 
there  should  be  two— one  to  look  after  the  work  in  Washington  Territory,  mak- 
ing his  home  at  Seattle,  while  the  Chinese  on  the  railroad  and  in  the  towns 
springing  up  in  eastern  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho  Territories,  should  have 
someone  to  tell  them  of  the  better  way.  The  mission  at  Salem  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  come  to  nought.    One  of  our  mission  scholars  has  had  a  little  school 
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at  Astoria  Binoe  last  Summer.  The  scholars  have  paid  room  rent,  hoaght  some 
books,  etc.,  but  they  are  in  nowise  able  to  snstain  a  mission,  and  the  effort  must 
sooner  or  later  be  discontinued.  Thus  there  seems  opportunity  to  extend  the 
work  for  the  Chinese,  if  means  could  be  granted  for  that  purpose;  and  we  trust 
the  Board  will  in  the  future  find  it  possible  to  more  fully  improve  this  needy 
and  important  field, 

With  great  respect  and  Christian  regards,  I  am,  truly  your  Brother  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Fung  Chax. 

The  President  :  "  The  CHuistian  View  of  the  Chinese  Question  "  is 
the  topic  of  discussion  incident  to  the  report  The  first  speaker  will 
be  the  Bev.  Dr.  G.  S.  Abbott,  of  California,  whom  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  introducing  to  you. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  VIEW  OF  THE  CHINESE  QUESTION. 

Mr.  President,  Fathers  and  Brethren  of  the  Baptist  Denom- 
ination :  The  report  just  read  is  political  in  character,  and  the 
thoughts  I  utter  must  bear  on  the  political  as  well  as  the  Christian 
phases  of  this  question.  I  am  before  you  to  utter  a  conviction,  as  a 
proposition  tovstart  with,  that  I  do  not  belieye  that  the  American  Be- 
public  can  stand  a  heloi  or  a  slave  immigration.  I  beheve  in  detdrable 
immigration,  in  that  immigration  which  tends  to  add  vigor  and  potency 
and  health  to  our  American  life ;  but  I  do  not  believe  in  any  force  or 
vigor  coming  to  us,  as  a  Bepublic,  from  the  scum  of  the  world,  not- 
withstanding the  most  beautiful  illustration  we  had  yesterday  of  the 
enriching  effects  of  the  refuse  of  the  sewers  of  Paris  upon  the  out- 
lying districts.  Grass  may  grow  out  of  mud,  as  the  tulips  out  of 
the  mud  in  the  Sacramento  River.  I  hold  that  to  be  an  erroneous 
exegesis  of  the  Word  of  God,  that  deduces  from  the  Fatherhood  of 
the  race  in  God  the  practical  amalgamation  or  assimilation  of  dif- 
ferent race  stock. 

Ethnologically  speaking,  there  are  three  races  under  appoint- 
ment and  foreordination  of  the  Almighty  on  the  face  of  the  earth: 
the  Mongolian,  the  Caucasian,  and  the  Negro  or  the  Black.  Three 
colors  fall  on  your  vision  to-day — ^the  great  colors  of  the  earth — 
the  white,  the  yellow,  and  the  black.  Now,  what  are  these  colors  V 
The  white  with  the  black  absorbs  it  and  the  mulatto  ensues ;  the 
white  with  the  Indian  absorbs  it  and  the  white  ensues ;  put  the  mu- 
latto with  the  white  and  we  have  the  quadroon  or  the  octoroon. 
Now  for  the  most  tremendous  thought  that  has  come  to  me  for  many 
a  day.  The  union  of  the  white  with  the  yellow,  with  four  hundred 
miOions  of  vitality  and  guardianship  of  race, stock  back, of  it,  and  the 
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white  goes  under  ;  and  the  Chinese  eye  appears  in  many  succeeding 
generations.  To  what  am  I  leading?  I  am  leading  to  this:  That  by 
all  proper  means  and  measures,  you  and  I  are  justified  in  any  na- 
tional self-preservation  that  shall  be  consistent  with  our  prestige  as 
a  Christian  people.  (Applause.)  And  I  hold  that  the  immortal 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  would  haVe  drawn  one 
long  breath  before  he  had  formulated  its  fmst  statement,  if  he  had 
thought  that  you  and  I  were  to  accept  Nihilism  and  Socialism  and 
A^o'ariaiiism  and  Bomanism  and  Jesuitism  as  the  equals  of  all  of 
us  in  the  rights  and  privileges  of  this  grand  American  Kepublic ; 
and  I  believe  he  would  rise  from  his  grave  to-day  and  leap  from  the 
dust,  as  those  old  legendary  waarriors  at  the  battle  of  the  Huns,  to 
deny  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  as  put  upon  it  at  the 
present  moment.  To-day,  even,  we  deny  naturalization  to  the 
Indiana  But  many  an  Indian  is  in  advance  of  Russians  and  Portu- 
guese.    Why  not  make  him  the  equal  of  us  all  ? 

We  cannot  stand  immigration  by  the  wholesale,  irrespective  of 
moral  equality  or  condition.  The  idea  of  universal  suffirage  is  one 
of  the  great  questions  to  be  determined  by  the  twentieth  century. 
Desirable  immigration  from  all  parts  of  the  earth  ;  but  no  immigration 
from  any  helot  nation,  tribe,  or  country.  The  Cantonese  have  sent 
their  representatives  from  that  district,  in  area  only  15,000  square 
miles.  There  may  be  Chinese  immigrants  from  other  parts  of 
China;  but  the  Chinamen  from  Mantchuria,  for  instance,  are  tall, 
erect,  and  splendidly  proportioned  men.  The  Chinese  from  Canton 
are  the  people  who  are  recognized  and  held  by  these,  as  the  Galileans 
were  held  by  Israelites.  We  are  to  thank  China  herself  for  her 
opposition  to  the  emigration  of  her  own  people.  If  she  should  favor 
the  emigration  of  her  people  by  as  much  as  she  has  opposed  it,  this 
question  of  Chinese  immigration  would  have  been  settled  long  ago, 
beyond  recaU  of  our  American  people. 

My  time  is  passing.  I  am  the  man  to  be  most  commiserated  in 
this  house  this  morning.  I  have  the  largest  theme  on  my  thought 
to  be  presented  before  the  Baptist  people  in  New  York  City  this 
year;  and  I  have  but  twelve  minutes  to  speak  to  you.  I  ask  you  to 
hear  me  for  a  few  moments  more.  What  are  the  relations  of  Chris- 
tian people  to  this  Chinese  immigration?  Well,  my  own  relation, 
I  trust,  has  been  that  of  a  Christian.  I  have  never  honored  "  sand- 
lotism"in  my  whole  life.  (Applause.)  I  shall  never  do  it ;  and  I 
stand  erect,  I  trust,  as  any  of  you  in  the  dignity  of  a  Christian 
gentleman  i?i  the  presence  of  a  civilization  before  which  you  and  I 
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any  day  may  bow.  We  should  treat  the  Chinamen  here  in  the 
Providence  of  God  with  the  utmost  civility.  Before  any  one  of  these 
Chinamen  in  Dr.  Simmons*  church  or  in  Brother  Hartwell's  church  in 
San  Francisco,  who  saved  our  Baptist  Chinese  work  from  utter  over- 
throw, and  in  the  presence  of  those  Chinamen  in  Mrs.  Bradway's 
school  in  Oakland,  you  and  1  can  stand,  as  Napoleon  at  the  pyramids, 
and  say:  " Forty  centuries  of  national  life  look  down  upon  us."  To 
say  that  we  respect  the  Chinamen  as  Christian  men  and  women, 
every  one  of  us  but  does  his  duty.  And  so  I  think  I  hold  myself 
second  to  no  man  in  the  inspiration  of  a  Christian  heart  for  the  de- 
velopment and  the  evangelization  of  the  Chinese. 

The  work  in  California  has  been  cut  short,  as  a  result  of  a  senti- 
ment in  our  own  Baptist  denomination,  the  like  of  which  has  been 
existent  in  no  other.  The  Presbyterians  and  the  Methodists  and  the 
Congregationalists  have  spent  in  all,  through  this  agitation,  nearly 
$10,000  a  year;  but  we  have  spent,  as  an  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society,  for  the  last  year  nothing  in  California,  though  $300 
for  a  year  or  two  were  given  to  Brother  Chu  Tow,  who  will  be  here 
with  you  this  morning.  Our  generous  work  there  in  years  past  has 
been  demoralized  as  a  missionary  force.  We  have  lost  that  peculiar 
respect  which  a  Chinaman  is  sure  to  have  for  Christian  work;  and  our 
missionary  instinct  has  all  been  lost,  because  of  "  sand-lots*'  expres- 
sions and  agitation. 

I  present  myself,  therefore,  before  you  this  morning,  with  this  di- 
vergent thought,  which  I  know  you  will  respect,  and  which  I  know 
you  will  properly  consider,  all  along  the  line  of  yoiir  editorial  and  re- 
pertorial  construction  of  the  state  of  this  case  to-day,  as  the  thought 
of  California  which  I  represent — ^not  of  myself  at  all  I  beHeve  that  I 
represent  the  most  advanced  thought  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Dr.  J.  A. 
Benton,  than  whom  there  is  not  a  more  scholarly  and  conservative 
man  in  California,  on  the  train  with  me  to  this  city,  said:  ''Mr  Ab- 
bott, you  have  the  question  of  the  hour,  state  the  case."  And  he 
told  me  to  state  the  case  as  I  have  stated  it  in  the  proposition  with 
which  I  began.  Our  American  people  cannot  be  pr&served  as  a  race 
on  any  theory  of  universal  immigration.  Emigration  tends  to  bar- 
barism. If  I  had  the  time,  I  could  enlarge  that  point.  The  removal 
of  your  family  stock  from  New  England  to  California  and  Oregon, 
has  in  ninety  per  cent,  deteriorated  your  family  life.  Immigration  is 
not  desirable  as  a  principle,  but  undesirable.  Our  Puritan  Fathers 
were  not  immigrants,  but  colonists.  The  Chinese  coming  to  this 
country  are  not  immigrants  in  any  true  sense  of  this  word.     They 
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have  neither  family  life,  nor  thought  of  permanence  as  American  citi- 
zens. They  are  a  helot  population,  coming  to  this  country  to  con- 
test the  question  of  labor.  Let  my  brother  who  requested  you  to 
go  down  to  Castle  Garden,  hear  me  as  I  speak,  and  let  me  use  his 
own  illustration.  You  go  down  to  Castle  Garden  and  see  your 
25,000  men  and  women  and  children  who  have  passed  through  it  out 
to  your  Territories  during  the  past  few  days,  and  you  go  down  there 
to  recognize  your  duty.  Should  they  abide  in  New  York  City  and  all 
along  the  coast  hereabout,  contesting  the  question  of  labor  with  your 
laboring  men  and  reducing  the  average  wages  of  your  working  men 
and  women  to  starvation  wages,  you  will  find  that  our  laboring  peo- 
ple in  California  have  a  right  to  stand  for  the  interest  of  their  own 
family  Hfe.  (Applause.)  The  family  life  of  America  is  to  be  perpet- 
uated. The  family  Hfe  is  the  primeval  government  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  absence  of  family  life  in  America  is  its  present  prophecy 
of  doom.  What  is  the  American  type.  It  is  the  Caucasian  or  Indo- 
Germanic.     This  blood  we  can  stand,  and  not  deteriorate. 

Let  us  then  be  heedful  and  careful  in  our  utterances  to-day;  and 
while  I  have  with  me  a  brother,  whose  eloquence  surpasses  my  own 
and  of  many  of  us,  and  whose  words  ensure  a  hearing  as  often  as  he 
speaks,  yet  I  regard  him  one  of  the  unbeHeving  Thomases  on  this 
question  of  labor.  (Laughter.)  One  of  the  grandest  men  however 
was  the  man  Thomas,  who  passed  from  his  doubt  to  a  belief  in  his 
Lord.     (Applause.) 

May  a  wise  consideration  of  this  question,  associated  with  the  deep- 
est moral  purpose  of  a  grand  denomination  to  recover  all  that  is  lost 
of  missionary  effort  on  the  Pacific  Coast  with  the  Chinamen  who  are 
here,  be  yours ;  and  our  ultimate  national  life  be  a  life  that  shall 
be  intact  as  such.  Asia  for  the  Asiatics,  Africa  for  the  Africans,  and 
America  for  Americans,  and  all  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ !  And 
when  the  day  comes,  and  all  these  nations  in  the  ascending  series  of 
humanity  shall  have  come  to  the  occupancy  of  the  world,  then  shall 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  true  Messiah,  be  indeed  King  of  kings  and 
Lord  of  lords ;  for  imto  Him,  blessed  be  God!  shall  the  gathering  of 
the  nations  be.    (Applause.) 

The  President  :  The  discussion  of  this  topic  will  be  continued  by 
Rev.  J.  B.  Thomas,  D.D.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Thomas  :  I  was  Dr.  Abbott's  predecessor  in  San  Francisco.  I 
am  happy  to  be  his  successor  in  this  discussion.     (Laughter.) 

No  man  who  knows  the  courage  and  fidelity  with  which  he  has 
recently  fought  so  great  a  battle  for  us  on  the  Pacific  Coast  can  have 
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listened  to  him  except  with  deference  and  sympathy,  or  doubted  the 
conscientiousness  of  his  utterances.  Indeed,  nothing  but  a  chival- 
rous loyalty  to  his  convictions  could  have  prompted  him  to  undertake 
the  defence  of  a  view  of  this  question  so  unpalatable  here.  Doubt- 
less, he  has  made  the  best  defence  possible  of  the  worst  cause  con- 
ceivable.    (Applause.) 

But  a  question  affecting  so  grave  consequences,  and  involving  so 
deep  principles,  ought  not  to  be  embarrassed  by  personal  considera- 
tions, or  local  or  ephemeral  prejudices. 

How  far  men  may  be  warped  into  obliquity  of  vision  by  their 
environment  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  morsel  from  the 
official  report  of  the  Congressional  Investigating  Committee  who 
visited  California  to  gather  information  on  this  subject.  It  is  worthy 
of  attention,  not  less  for  its  substance  than  for  the  tone  in  which  it 
treats  so  serious  a  problem.  Mr.  F.  M.  Pixley,  late  Attorney-General 
of  California,  being  under  examination,  soberly  testified  as  follows,  viz. : 

*'  In  relation  to  their  religion,  it  is  not  onr  religion.  That  is  enough  to  say 
abont  it ;  because,  if  ours  is  right,  theirs  must  necessarily  be  wrong. 

Mb.  Bbooks  :  What  is  our  religion  ? 

Mb.  Pixi/ET  :  Ours  is  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Divine  ProYidence  that 
holds  in  its  hands  the  destinies  of  nations.  The  Divine  Wisdom  has  said  that 
He  would  divide  the  country  and  the  world  as  the  heritage  of  five  great  families; 
that  to  the  blacks  he  would  give  Africa,  to  the  whites  he  would  give  Europe;  to 
the  red  man  he  would  give  America;  and  Asia  he  would  give  to  the  yellow  races. 
He  inspires  us  with  the  determination  not  only  to  have  preserved  our  own 
inheritance,  but  to  have  stolen  from  the  red  man  America.  And  it  is  settled 
now  that  the  Anglo-Saxon,  American  or  European  group  of  families,  the  white 
race,  is  to  have  the  inheritance  of  Europe  and  of  America,  and  that  the  yellow 
races  of  China  are  to  be  confined  to  what  God  Almighty  gave  them,  and  as 
they  are  not  a  favored  people,  they  are  not  to  be  permitted  to  steal  from  us 
what  we  robbed  the  American  savi^ge  of." 

The  same  distinguished  exponent  of  California  ethico-legal  sentiment 
summed  up  his  conclusions  by  expressing  the  conviction,  that  '*  the 
Chinese  have  no  souls  to  be  saved,  and  that  if  they  have  they  are  not 
worth  saving." 

I  do  not  assume,  of  course,  that  these  views,  in  their  coarsely  ex- 
aggerated and  absurd  form,  would  command  the  approval  of  the 
majority  of  the  Christian,  or  even  of  the  respectable,  people  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  But  when  it  is  assumed  that  the  alleged  unanimity  of 
the  popular  verdict  there  is  to  be  conclusive,  or  seriously  to  influence 
our  judgment  here,  it  is  worth  noticing  that  an  aspirant  for  and  recip- 
ient of  political  favor  thought  it  prudent  to  confront  the  people  with 
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fluch  -wordft  For  every  shadow,  however  unsubstantial  or  grotesque 
in  itself,  is  the  shadow  of  something  real,  though  not  perfectly  defined 
by  it.  Politicians  do  not  wantonly  affront  their  constituents  b}'  in- 
sulting their  opinions  or  battering  their  prejudices.  Those  prejudices 
are  the  more  powerful  because  they  refuse  to  recognize  themselves  in 
their  extreme  form,  and  are  the  harder  to  meet  because  of  their 
vaguenes&  It  is  not  easy  to  reason  out  what  has  not  been  rea- 
soned in. 

The  pith  of  the  argument  against  Chinese  residence  in  the  United 
States,  as  glimmering  through  the  above  statements,  and  more  distinctly 
announced  here  to-day,  may  be  comprised  in  two  objections,  the  one 
based  on  Frovidenlial,  the  other  on  prudential  considerations.  It  will 
be  observed  in  considering  them  that  these  objections  have  a  bewil- 
dering variety  of  range,  part  of  them  legitimately  tending  to  restrict 
<dl  unlimiled  immigration,  part  to  oppose  all  vicious  immigration,  part 
to  cut  off  immigration  from  all  alien  races,  part  to  hinder  all  Chinese 
immigration  as  such — none  of  which  cases  are  touched  in  our  recent 
national  legislation,  by  which  this  question  is  made  practical,  and 
scarcely  any  bearing  have  they  on  the  sole  point  in  issue,  viz. :  the 
exclusion  of  the  Chinese  laborer,  because  he  is  a  laborer. 

Under  the  head  of  Providential  cbjections  it  is  urged  : 

1.  That  the  Caucasian  and  Mongolian  are  not  varieties  of  a  common 
race,  but  radically  and  originally  distinct  races,  whose  intermingling 
nature  has  forbidden,  under  penalty  of  gradual  decay,  or  the  stamping 
of  the  "  Chinese  eye  "  on  their  posterity,  as  the  prolonged  badge  of 
inferiority. 

To  this  it  may  be  answered  that,  since  the  doctrine  of  the  aborig- 
inal unity  of  mankind,  as  alleged  in  the  Bible,  once  ridiculed  by  scien- 
tific skeptics  as  absurd,  has  now  been  reaffirmed  on  scientific  grounds, 
it  seems  late  in  the  day  for  Bible  students  to  deny  both  the  Bible  and 
science  in  behalf  of  a  prej  udice.  Supposing,  however,  radical  diversity 
-of  race  once  admitted,  the  laws  of  nature  usually  reveal  and  enforce 
themselves  through  implanted  instincts — if  these  forbid  it  is  needless, 
if  they  do  not  forbid  it  is  useless,  to  attempt  to  regulate  alien  inter- 
marriage. 

But  the  question  in  hand  is  not  properly  a  social,  but  a  political  one. 
Abraham  might  dwell  in  Canaan,  though  his  children  might  not  marry 
there.  Politically,  it  is  important  to  know,  not  whether  the  immigrant 
belongs  to  the  Caucasian,  but  whether  he  belongs  to  the  human 
race.  If  so,  he  has  the  common  and  universal  right  of  a  man  to  "  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. ''     (Applause.) 
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2.  It  is  claimed,  again,  that  God  gave  the  Caucasian  and  the  Mon- 
gol each  a  home,  and  that  the  latter  may  not  invade  the  already 
occupied  domain  of  the  former.  He  hath  determined  the  "  bounds 
of  their  habitation,"  but  those  bounds  are  not  determined  perma- 
nently and  by  local  origin,  else  Israel  erred  in  pushing  on  to  Canaan. 
He  hath  also  determined  the  "tunes  before  appointed."  He  has  or- 
dained history  as  well  as  geography — to  shape  the  career  of  the  race. 
Migration  has,  in  fact,  been  as  essential  to  civilization  as  time  has  been 
to  mental  and  moral  progress.  The  collocation  and  gro\^ing  of  the 
continents,  the  drifting  and  alluring  forces  of  congenial  soil,  chmate 
and  social  surroundings,  have  been  the  shaping  forces  of  the  migratory 
flow  of  humanity.  If  this  be  so,  let  it  be  remembered  that,  though 
the  American  Congress  made  the  law  forbidding  Chinese  immigra- 
tion, God  had  long  before  made  this  continent,  having  eastward  a 
European  and  westward  an  Asiatic  climate,  wet  and  dry,  with  pecuhar 
adaptation  to  the  culture  of  silk,  tea  and  rice,  the  staples  of  Chinese 
agriculture,  so  providentially  inviting  before  they  forbade.  "  He  that 
reproveth  God  let  him  answer  it"  He  hath  '' determined  the 
time&"  And  marking  the  recent  opening  of  the  world's  highway 
across  the  mountains,  and  from  continent  to  continent  across  the  sea, 
along  which  the  world's  feet  ought  to  journey  backward  and  forward 
unmolested  by  toll-gate  or  banditti ;  marking  also  the  crimson  foot- 
prints with  which  avenging  justice  had  just  before  trodden  out  the 
hateful  doctrine  of  ostracized  race  in  fratricidal  blood,  it  would  seem 
that  their  "  time  "  was  now  and  henceforth.     (Applause.) 

But  aside  from  such  theoretic  discussion  are  the  objections  urged 
on  Prudential  grounds.  Self-preservation  is  confessedly  the  first  law  of 
nature,  and  this  for  nations  as  for  individuals. 

It  is  insisted,  therefore, 

1.  That  the  teeming  populations  of  China,  banked  up  behind  the 
dykes  of  age,  long  prejudice,  and  inertia,  and  crowded  forward  by 
misery  and  despair,  need  but  a  cre^dce  opened  to  whirl  down  U2)on  us 
in  an  angry  flood,  drowning  us  and  obliterating  our  civihzation. 

A  very  small  triangular  cork  will  bottle  up  this  impending  deluge. 

First.  History  cannot  show  a  single  instance  of  national  migration 
eastward.  Until  the  tides  and  the  sun's  course  turn  backwards  we 
need  not  expect  it. 

Second.  The  crevice  hasi  been  opened  over  200  years,  through  one 
of  the  Chinese  ports,  and  for  thirty  years  a  capacious  sluice-way,  in 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  line,  to  our  shores — with  what  meagre  re- 
sults we  see. 
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Third.  Legislation  should  attack  the  actual,  or  at  most  the  prob- 
able, not  the  barely  possible  ;  certainly  not  the  fanciful.  There  are 
no  sudden  freshets  or  new  signs  of  embankments  giving  way  China- 
ward.  When  they  appear,  legislation  is  possible  and  timely  ;  before 
then,  it  is  /leither  courteous  nor  politic. 

Before  we  look  to  the  Pacific,  to  enjoin  the  spray  from  rising 
against  the  mighty  downpouring  of  the  Niagara  of  human  progress, 
let  us  notice  the  Westward  sweep  of  the  river  itself — and  put  our  leg- 
islative cobwebs  in  front  of  that  A  net  average  of  3,000  annually 
have  come  from  China  to  sojourn  for  a  little  time;  a  million  this  sin- 
gle year  are  coming' from  Europe  to  stay. 

Second.  But  European  immigration  adds  homogeneous,  as  Asiatic 
adds  heterogeneous,  elements  to  our  population,  it  is  answered;  and 
the  permanence  of  our  national  life  depends  on  the  homogeneity  of 
our  population.  Neither  of  these  statements  will  endure  scrutiny. 
As  to  stock  it  is  impossible  to  draw  definite  and  impassable  lines  of 
demarcation,  saying  of  these,  they  are  assimilable,  and  those  not  so. 
Feature,  temperament,  and  faculty,  in  the  scale  of  race,  glide  into 
each  other  as  subtly  as  the  tints  of  the  spectrum.  You  can  distingtiish 
red  from  blue  plainly  enough,  but  where  red  ceases  to  be  red,  or  blue 
begins  to  be  blue,  you  cannot  tell.  Nor  dare  you  pronounce  that  by 
increase  or  decrease  of  vibration  either  may  not  melt  at  last  into  the 
other.  What  is  possible  to  man,  so  far  as  we  knew,  is  possible  under 
congenial  conditions  to  every  man.  The  Chinaman  may  well  borrow 
Shylock's  words  :  "  Is  not  a  Chinaman  fed  with  the  same  food,  hurt 
with  the  same  weapons,  subject  to  the  same  diseases,  healed  by  the 
same  means,  warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same  winter  and  summer,  as 
a  Christian  is  ?  "  It  was  Confucius  who  said  :  "  Sages  of  whom  we 
have  spoken  had  the  wisdom  to  discern  that  all  men  on  earth  are  of  one 
family."     "  It  is  the  spirit  of  man  that  deserves  respect,  not  his  form." 

But  if  by  homogeneity  be  meant  actual  immediate  aflfinity  of  family 
or  congruity  of  life  and  thought,  this  has  never  existed  here.  Our 
early  population  and  continual  increase  have  been  almost  endless  in 
diversity,  in  physique,  language,  religion,  political  and  social  culture, 
nation,  rank,  and  race  temper.  If  you  seek  a  people  homogeneous 
in  race  and  rehgion,  look  to  the  Spanish  Catholic  morass  of  South 
America,  and  the  miasma  of  ignorance  and  lassitude  that  invests  it. 
The  Latin  races,  the  Slavonic,  the  Ottoman,  have  sought  success  in 
homogeneity  in  vain.  Our  national  motto  is  not  meaningless.  Not 
the  government  only,  but  the  people  is  "  JS7  Fluribus  Unum."  New 
stones  in  the  Mosaic  need  not  sliatter  the  design. 
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Third.  But  we  are  "  ruined  by  Chinese  cheap  labor,"  it  is  urged 
again.  '^  The  laborer  must  be  protected."  Protected  against  whom  ^ 
against  what  ?  Are  laborers  naturally  destroyers,  or  producers  ?  Are 
they  naturally  foes,  or  comrades?  Is  the  plough-maker  wronging  the 
corn-planter  by  helping  him  to  produce  bushels  where  he  got  kernels 
before  ?  Does  the  corn-planter  in  turn  defraud  him  by  furnishing 
him  bushels  of  food  instead  of  kernels  in  return  for  his  plough,  and 
do  more  ploughs  and  more  planting  mean  poverty,  or  wealth?  The 
sweat  of  the  brow  is  the  dew  of  wealth,  and  the  thicker  the  beads 
upon  the  nation's  brow,  the  richer  her  coronet  of  prosperity.  More 
willing  hands  make  space  and  leisure  for  more  thinking  brain&  Woe 
to  the  land  that  repels  her  offered  helpers,  and  throttles  the  natural 
courses  of  her  growing  life. 

Probably  no  State  in  the  Union  has  greater  natural  resources  than 
Califomia;  in  none  are  they  less  developed.  None  is  forced  to  pay  so 
high  wages  for  lack  of  sufficient  workmen,  yet  none  seems  so  &stidious 
and  inhospitable  to  the  laborers  best  trained  and  fitted  to  cover  her 
tule  swamps  with  rice,  her  southern  savannahs  with  tea,  and  enrich 
her  with  the  silk  industry  that  has  allured  the  ships  of  the  world. 

Fourth.  "  But  these  immigrants  are  '  coolies ' — slaves  in  effect  under 
another  name;  and  against  their  importation,  with  that  of  vicious  and 
diseased  persons,  there  should  be  stringent  lawa"  To  which  last 
clause  let  all  the  people  say  *  Amen,'  not  only  as  to  China  but  as  to  all 
lands.  There  have  been  most  rigorous  laws  precisely  to  that  effect  for 
many  years,  both  here  and  in  China;  the  offending  broker  there  being 
beheaded  without  ceremony  on  detection.  The  uncomfortable  and 
shameful  fact  is  that  our  recent  legislation  precisely  excludes 
these  baneful  classes  from  its  prohibition:  so,  tacitly  opening  the  door 
for  them,  and  substituting  in  their  stead  for  exclusion  the  '*  laborer, 
skilled,  of  imskilled."  So  that  to-day,  for  the  pauper,  gambler,  and 
idler,  our  national  door  flies  open  with  a  welcome,  while  the  laborer 
is  branded  as  a  felon  and  the  door  shut  in  his  face. 

This  may  seem  at  first  a  political,  or  at  most  an  ethical  question. 
But  those  who  believe  that  God  orders  times  and  events  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  coming  kingdom  cannot  regard  it  with  indifference. 

The  light  of  missions  in  China  has  long  seemed  muffed  in  a  choke- 
damp.  The  unhappy  end  of  the  Tae  Ping  rebellion  in  superstition 
and  fanaticism — ^a  movement  which  was  associated  in  its  origin  with 
the  New  Testament — ^reminds  us  how  preoccupying  thorns  may  choke 
the  Word.  The  patient  and  heroic  efforts  of  Prince  Eung  and  his 
sympathizers  to  stir  the  stagnant  nation  into  ambition  and  receptivity, 
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and  so  lead  the  way  to  a  new  era  of  progress^  yet  baffled  and  clogged 
on  eTery  side,  these  also  call  for  appreciation  and  help  from  Christian 
lands. 

Now  God  providentially  sends  to  as  masses  of  the  plastic,  energetic 
life  of  the  empire — holding  its  future  in  charge — not  to  stay  here, 
not  to  inundate  us,  but  to  catch  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  Christian 
civilization,  and  return  to  leaven  the  remaining  masses.  So  by  degrees, 
as  in  the  rising  and  falling  circuit  of  moisture  in  dew  and  sap  and  rain, 
the  earth  is  softened  and  mellowed  for  the  sowing,  that  imperial  field  is 
getting  ready  for  the  "  seed  of  the  Kingdom."  He  who  has  shaped  the 
world  and  the  movements  of  man  hitherto,  will  not  be  thwarted  by  the 
madness  of  politicians  or  the  gusts  of  popular  passion.  Local  breezes 
may  wrinkle  the  tidal  wave,  but  cannot  stop  it.  We  need  not  fear 
for  our  country,  nor  seek  to  put  it  under  the  carrion  wing  of 
selfishness.  "  Qui  transtulit  sustirvet.  •"  Many  a  time  in  our  history 
we  *'  had  been  swallowed  up  quick  "  had  not  God  been  for  us,  and  if 
to-day  our  only  hope  were  in  the  devices  of  men,  we  might  safely  caU 
a  coroner's  inquest  to  morrow. 

With  or  against  men,  God  "  will  work  and  who  shall  let  it."  It 
may  be  we  cannot  much  help,  but  we  need  not  doubt,  nor  fret,  nor 
take  sides  against  Him.     (Applause. ) 

Db.  Abbott  :  I  am  in  the  condition  of  the  one  juryman  who  retired 
with  the  other  eleven  and  found  himself  unable  to  cany  their  convic- 
tion ;  and  he  said  he  thought  the  other  eleven  jurymen  were  the  worst 
set  of  men  he  ever  saw.     (Laughter.) 

Now,  I  do  not  feel  that  this  argument  to  which  you  have  listened 
has  touched  that  one  point  upon  which  I  struck  ;  and  which  I  daim 
to  have  made;  and  that  is,  that  this  country  cannot  stand  a  helot  im- 
migration. I  have  not  taken  issue  with  immigration  as  a  principle, 
of  a  desirable  class;  but  I  have  taken  issue  with  this  universal  prin- 
ciple, which  our  brother's  argument  must  carry  if  it  is  to  carry  any- 
thing at  all.  I  know  you  cannot  accept  what  I  present  to  you  this 
morning  as  at  all  consistent  with  your  conviction.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  carry  your  hurrahs  at  this  point;  but  I  am  sure 
of  this,  I  have  told  you  a  truth  that  you  will  cany  away  with  you  to 
think  over  and  talk  about;  and  that  I  have  lodged  an  opinion  on  your 
thought  which  it  is  weU  for  you  to  have;  and  that  is  all,  fathers  and 
brethren,  I  care  to  say  this  morning. 

I  must,  however,  speak  of  the  Christian  Chinamen.  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  baptizing  many  Chinamen;  and  I  am  prepared  to  say,  that 
for  constancy  and  steadfastness  of  Christian  life  and  average  piety, 
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ever}'  one  of  the  Chinamen,  converted  in  Oakland,  and  baptized  by 
me,  bears  a  most  favorable  comparison  with  respect  to  these  qualities 
with  any  other  converts  on  the  Pacific  Coast  with  which  I  am 
acquainted. 

(A  voice  :  Were  those  Chinamen  helots?)  Not  in  the  first  sense  of 
slaves ;  but  in  the  sense  of  the  constituency  they  represent,  in 
•the  sense  of  their  immigration  from  China,  in  the  sense  of  the  servile 
control  of  the  Chinese  Company,  in  the  sense  of  a  people  that  come 
to  California  to  conquer  the  situation  and  to  get  possession  of  the 
industries  so  far  as  possible.  I  will  give  you  one  case,  and  that  only, 
and  take  but  a  moment  of  your  time.  A  lady  who  came  from  Mas- 
sachusetts to  Oakland,  came  into  my  office  and  said  :  *'  Mr.  Abbott, 
isn't  it 'simply  awful  ?"  "  What  is  awful  ?  Mrs.  Dudley,"  I  said.  "Isn't 
it  simply  awful?"  "WeU,  what  is  awful?"  "  WeU,"  said  she,  "a friend 
of  mine  here  came  into  my  office  in  the  machine  room  (where  this 
lady  is  a  derk),  and  said  that  although  she  was  not  dependent  upon 
her  work  for  her  Hving,  still  she  had  so  much  character  and  personal 
independence  she  desired  to  support  herself  so  far  as  she  could  ;  so 
she  went  into  a  furnishing  house  where  the  undergarments  .  of  the 
women  and  children  of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  were  made  by  the 
Chinamen  ;"  (and  you  can  imagine  the  relation  of  that  fact  to  the  poor 
young  men  and  women,  of  a  poor  people,  for  we  are  not  rich  in  California. 
Never  forget  thai  We  are  as  poor  a  State  as  any  State  in  the  Union, 
and  possibly  poorer ;  and  we  need  all  the  advantages  of  the  industries 
and  pay  for  our  labor  we  can  have.)  "  This  young  lady  said  :  *  What 
will  you  give  me  per  piece  for  this  tucking  ?*  and  the  man  said  :  *  I  will 
give  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents.'  Well,  said  she,  if  I  should  work  from 
sunrise  to  sunset  and  take  but  little  nooning  at  six  days  a  week,  I 
could  then  yet  barely  earn  an  honest  living."  A  Chinaman  by  her  side 
said  :  "  I  wiU  do  that  work  for  twenty-five  centa" 

And  he  can  do  it,  and  all  along  the  line  of  our  labor  he  can  do  it ; 
and,  my  friends,  that  question  is  a  practical  one  to  the  industries  of 
Califomia,  and  you  will  find  it  so  if  you  have  your  immigration  by 
the  wholesale  on  your  continent;  for  this  question  is  coming  over  this 
continent,  and  the  last  word  I  have  to  say  is  this,  that  this  question 
is  but  a  typical  question.  This  reversal  of  the  national  pohcy  is  the 
first  of  its  kind,  and  it  is  yet  to  be  seen  whether  this  reversal  of  the 
national  policy  is  not  to  cover  this  whole  question  of  undesirable  im- 
migration to  the  American  repubhc. 

Dr.  Thomas:  Let  me  make  one  statement  about  the  misuse  of  the 
term  "helot."    The  term  helot  wiU  inevitably  be  understood  to  mean 
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slave.  Let  me  say  that  there  has  existed  upon  our  statute  books  for 
years  a  stringent  law  against  what  is  called  "  coolie  importation." 
The  laws  of  China  are  so  severe  that  if  anyone  is  found  jmrtieeps 
criminis,  in  aiding  or  abetting  it,  he  is  judged  guilty  of  murder  and 
beheaded  on  the  spot,  and  they  don't  wait  for  any  Guiteau  processea 
(Applause.)  They  dispose  of  them  at  once.  More  than  that  I  want 
to  say  that  when  the  present  legislation  was  inaugurated,  our  com- 
missioner, Mr.  Seward,  had  been  negotiating  for  an  extension  of  the 
law  to  include  not  only  coolies,  but  paupers  and  criminals  and  immoral 
and  diseased  persons,  who  were  allowed  to  be  transported.  But  the 
commissioners  under  whom  our  present  legislation  has  been  effected 
distinctly  disavowed  that,  and  said  the  Government  isn't  interested 
in  that.  They  said  we  don't  care  to  particularize  those  classes;  what 
we  want  is,  to  keep  Chinese  laborers  out  of  this  country;  it  is  as  to 
them  that  we  are  particularly  troubled.  And  the  present  law  does 
not  provide  for  the  exclusion  of  slaves  except  to  do  menial  labor.  A 
slave  may  come  over  here  as  a  waiter  to  a  gentleman  or  engage  in 
any  other  work  in  a  suit  of  livery;  but  he  cannot  come  over  as  a 
working  man.  A  slave  can  come,  and  an  immoral  person;  but  a 
laborer  cannot  come.  The  one  thing  that  imfits  him  is  the  honest  use 
of  his  hands.     I  am  prepared  to  show  that  by  the  documents. 

De.  a.  K.  Potter,  of  Mass. :  It  is  not  anything  to  laugh  at, 
after  aU,  to  say  that  a  man  does  not  believe  in  God, 
and  by  this  statement  to  say  that  the  Christians  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  do  not  beheve  in  God ;  and  that  brings  one  phase 
of  this  question  to  you,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  Christian  thought 
and  sentiment  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  on  the  side  which  my  brother 
Abbott  presents  to-day.  What  will  you  make  of  that  ?  As  they 
sometimes  say  in  New  England,  that  is  a  "  stunner  *'  for  you.  That 
is  one  thing  that  has  led  me  to  give  a  sober  second  thought  to  this 
question.  I  once  stood  with  my  brother  Thomas,  in  his  views  on 
this  question.  Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  best  thought,  tlie  best 
morals,  the  Christian  churches  and  the  leading  men  out  there,  that 
are  doing  Christian  work  for  the  Chinamen, — it  is  true  that  the  best 
thought  of  that  Pacific  Coast  stands  with  brother  Abbott  this  morn- 
ing. What  are  you  going  to  make  of  that  ?  There  are  certain  ele- 
ments of  this  question  that  we  don't  understand,  just  as  there  are 
certain  elements  in  the  negro  question  at  the  South. 

Now,  let  us  look  this  question  soberly  in  the  face.  If  you  will 
spend  a  year  in  California,  doing  your  work  there,  you  will  come  back 
and  stand  by  this  man.    Now,  I  suppose,  that  we  all  stand  for  restricted 
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immigration,  do  we  not  ?  Of  course,  we  do;  a  man  mud  stand  and  we 
all  stand  for  restricted  immigration.  I  am  glad  that  my  brother  Thomas 
stands  for  restricted  immigration  ;  he  wanted  to  say  that  he  held  to  that 
and  that  he  didn't  believe  in  the  helot  kind  ;  and  week  by  week,  they 
are  sending  back,  I  believe,  from  Castle  Garden,  undesirable  immi- 
grants. Why,  you  stand  all  ofyou  for  it.  The  question  is,  where  to 
draw  the  line. 

There  is  another  thing  for  us  to  think  of.  This  is  the  most  serious 
question,  to  me,  of  any  that  is  connected  with  the  outlook  for  our 
work  in  this  country,  the  work  of  the  evangelical  church  in  this 
country.  It  is  not  the  Chinese  question.  We  can  do  our  duty  to 
them.  It  is  the  question  of  the  wedge  that  is  being  driven  in  between 
the  church  of  God  and  labor  in  this  country.  This  is  something  that 
you  ought  to  think  of.  It  is  the  wedge  which  is  being  driven  in 
between  labor  and  the  Christian  Church  ;  and  we  practically  say 
to-day,  really  by  this  report,  which  I  admire,  that  we  haven't 
much  sympathy  with  the  labor  question.  Brethren,  let  us  be 
careful  how  we  stand  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  with  all 
its  generalities,  while  we  stand  for  the  other  principle,  with  all  its 
sentiment  Let  us  look  out  that  the  laboring  men  of  this  country 
do  not  find  the  Christian  church  and  the  Christian  ministry  taking 
side  against  them. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Boyd,  of  St  Louis:  I  think  we  have  become  convinced  that 
this  is  a  question  between  selfishness  on  the  one  hand,  and  Christian 
motive  on  the  other.  The  distinguishing  difference  between  the  natu- 
ral man  and  the  Christian  man  is,  that  the  natural  man  holds  the 
world  indebted  to  him,  and  the  Christian  holds  himself  indebted  to 
the  world.  No  one  admires  the  course  of  Dr.  Abbott  in  California 
more  than  I  do  ;  no  one  respects  him  more ;  but  every  argument  he 
has  advanced  this  morning  is  a  naturally  selfish  argument- 
(Applause. )  Of  course,  nine-tenths  of  the  church  memberships  in 
San  Francisco  and  on  the  Califomian  Coast  are  opposed  to  free 
immigration  of  the  Chinese,  from  the  selfish  motive  that  it  affects 
their  pocket-books ;  and  we  are  all  aware  that  this  selfish  motive 
would  influence  us,  in  our  churches  at  home,  if  it  were  brought  to 
bear  closely  upon  ua  But,  in  settling  this  question,  we  ought  to 
regard  it  from  a  higher  point  of  view.  Those  people  are  our  brethren, 
say  what  you  will  about  the  exegesis  of  that  passage.  What  are  any 
distinctions,  social  or  tribal,  before  that  Scripture  of  God,  that  made 
one  and  every  nation  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  ? 

It  seems  to  me,  dear  brethren,  that  we  ought  to  draw  the  line  here 
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and  stand  to  the  Christian  idea  of  self-sacrifice  in  this  matter,  and 
meet  these  people  as  the}'  come  to  our  shores  with  the  Grospel,  even 
though  it  costs  something  to  do  it.     (Applause.) 

The  PREsmENT  :  I  beg  to  say  that  the  hour  has  passed  for  the  second 
order  of  the  morning,  and  without  the  consent  of  the  body  I  do  not 
wish  to  continue  it. 

A  motion  to  extend  the  discussion  fifteen  minutes  was  adopted. 

Dr.  D.  G.  Corey,  of  Utica :  I  would  like  to  ask  Brother  Abbott  one  or 
two  questions.  What  would  probably  be  the  influence  of  the  prohi- 
bition or  shutting  out  of  the  Chinese  for  the  next  ten  years  from  our 
country,  upon  our  missionary  work  in  China?  Would  it  disturb  our 
missionary  work  there  ?  I  think  it  is  a  very  important  question.  The 
Chinese  have  common  sense  as  well  as  ourselves. 

Dr.  Abbott  :  I  am  not  authorized  to  speak  in  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion, Dr.  Corey.  I  don't  think  it  would  materially  harm  our  mission 
interests  in  China.  I  wish  to  say,  Brother  President,  that  I  believe 
the  entire  body  would  be  satisfied  to  rest  the  discussion  with  the 
allowance  of  another  Californian  to  speak.  But  one  Califomian  has 
had  the  privilege  of  speaking  to-day,  and  four  or  five  others  have 
spoken.  If  it  is  your  pleasure,  Mr.'  President,  and  the  pleasure  of 
the  house  to  listen  for  a  moment  to  another  Califomian,  I  would  like 
to  have  you  introduce  Rev.  Mr.  Henry,  of  Sacramento. 

The  President  :  I  wiU  say  that  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Bakeb,  of  Oregon,  is 
also  on  the  platform,  and,  with  the  permission  of  the  house,  I  will 
give  him  five  minutes. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Baker  :  I  should  greatly  prefer  to  listen  to  Brother  Henry; 
but  there  are  one  or  two  things  touching  this  question  that  I  should 
like  to  give  utterance  to. 

In  the  fii'st  place.  I  think  that  the  Christian  people  of  the  North 
Pacific  Coast,  with  which  I  am  more  particularly  acquainted  now, 
than  witJi  California,  are  not  opposed  to  legitimate  Chinese  immigra- 
tion. We  are  opposed  to  the  bringing  of  the  Cliinese  in  the 
numbers  that  ihey  are  bringing  them  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  in  the 
maimer  in  which  they  are  brought  there,  which  I  believe  to  be  a  vio- 
lation of  national  laws  already  in  existence.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  legitimate  Chinese  immigration  would  affect  the  labor  ques- 
tion in  California  or  in  Oregon  at  all. 

I  want  to  give  utterance  to  another  thought — (A  voice.  What  do 
you  call  •  *  legitimate  ?  ")  That  which  would  come  naturally,  without 
the  interference  or  the  help  of  these  Six  Companies  who  are  bringing 
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ihem  over  here  as  servants  of  their  own.  Touching  the  system  of 
coolie  traffic,  we  have  laws  already  against  it.  If  that  point  could  be 
touched  in  legislation,  we  should  be  as  safe  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to- 
day, as  you  are  from  any  other  foreigners  coming  to  you  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast. 

If  I  hire  a  Chinaman  in  the  City  of  SaJem  to  do  a  day's  work,  ' 
I  have  to  pay  him  from  a  dollar  and  a  half  to  two  dollars  ;  and  if  3'ou 
put  a  Chinaman  into  your  house  for  a  house-servant,  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  you  have  to  pay  him  from  five  to  seven  dollars  a  week. 

If,  to-day,  you  should  take  the  Chinese  off  the  Pacific  Coast,  it  would 
stop  our  manufactories ;  it  would  stop  our  railroad  building,  and  it 
would  take  the  house-servants  from  our  families.  I  only  wish  to  say 
this  concerning  the  Chinese  Christian  work,  that  if  this  Chinese 
immigration  is  to  continue,  or  not  to  continue  (and  the  law  that  has 
already  been  made  will  have  very  little  effect  upon  Chinese  immigra- 
tion), but  if  it  is  to  continue  or  not,  the  work  of  Christianizing  these 
men  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  on  the  hearts  of  the  people  who  love  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  believe  that  the  Gospel  is  for  the  Chinese  ; 
and  we  believe  that  we  ought  to  meet  the  incoming  tide  of  immigra- 
tion to  that  Coast  from  China,  as  well  as  from  Japan,  and  every  other 
oountiy  around  it,  with  the  open  Bible  ;  and  we  believe  that  the  Lord 
our  Ood  has  had  a  hand,  at  least,  in  sending  the  Chinese  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  (applause) ;  and  we  believe  that  instead  of  stopping  to 
discuss  this  question  as  touching  the  legislation  of  our  country  con- 
cerning it,  we,  as  Christians,  ought  to  be  discussing  the  question, 
how  much  can  we  do  to  evangelize  them  and  bring  them  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ 

The  church  of  which  I  am  pastor  in  the  City  of  Salem,  the  capital 
of  Oregon,  has  sustained  a  Chinese  Mission  for  four  years,  and  never 
have  asked  the  Home  Mission  Society,  or  any  other  society,  to  help 
us  in  this  work.  We  have  done  it  ourselves,  and  we  have  done  it 
gratutiously ;  and  there  have  been  converted  a  large  number  of 
Chinese  in  tliat  Mission,  and  one  at  least  of  that  number  belongs  to 
Brother  MacArthur*s  Chui-ch  in  this  city  to-day  ;  and  I  consider  him 
to  be  as  good  a  Christian  at  heart  and  in  practice  as  any  we  have  in 
our  churches.  And  there  is  another  in  Dr.  Simmons'  Church  ;  and  I 
believe  that  the  Lord  God  has  his  hand  on  this  Chinese  work  and  in 
bringing  the  Chinese  to  this  coimtry.     (Applause.) 

Kev.  J.  Q.  A.  Henby,  of  CaHfomiia  :  IVIr.  Chairman  and  Brethren  : 
I  am  not  here  this  morning  to  take  any  decided  ground  in  reference 
to  this  Chinese  question,  because  it  seems  to  me  there  are  argu- 
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ments  on  both  eddes ;  and  there  have  been  some  statements  made 
this  morning  which  ought  to  be  modified.  It  has  not  occurred  to  me 
that  the  Christians  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  all  supremely  selfish  as 
indicated  by  Dr.  Boyd ;  that  nine-tenths  are  opposed  to  Chinese 
immigration  or  believe  in  Chinese  restriction  from  selfish  motivea 
There  seems  to  be  some  ground  for  such  feelings. 

Now,  there  are  arguments  that  may  be  used  on  both  sides — argu- 
ments that  may  be  urged  against  Chinese  immigration.  I  beheve 
also  that  the  Christian  Church  in  California  has  not  been  aU  that  it  might 
be,  and  yet  there  is  such  a  spirit  of  benevolence  and  self-sacrifice  in 
the  hearts  of  the  brethren,  as  Brother  Baker,  of  Salem,  has  already 
said,  that  for  four  years  a  Chinese  Mission  School  without  the  aid  of 
any  fund  from  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  has  been 
sustained  by  his  church.  It  was  so  in  Oakland  and  it  has  been  so  in 
Stockton,  and  wherever  this  work  has  been  done,  it  has  been  largely 
done  through  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  churches  as  churches. 

And  there  is  another  thought.  It  seems  to  me  not  a  question  of 
dollars  and  cents,  but  a  question  which  ought  to  be  considered  upon 
a  higher  plane.  It  is  a  question  that  touches  not  only  the  spiritual 
and  religious  life  of  every  man  in  California,  but  a  question  of  home 
life,  that  which  is  most  sacred  and  tender  to  every  heart.  As  Dr. 
Potter  has  said,  it  is  this  question  that  confronts  us, — that  when  the 
nine- tenths  of  all  the  Christians  in  California  believe  in  Chinese 
restriction,  what  shaD  we  say  about  it? 

There  are  a  good  many  reasons  why  there  should  be  some  limita- 
tion of  this  immigration.  My  experience  with  the  workers  among  the 
Chinese  in  California  has  been  to  this  effect,  that  one  of  the 
obstacles  which  they  have  to  meet  has  been  the  fact  that  the  Chinese 
do  not  remain  long  enough  for  any  great  impression  to  be  made. 

And  then  there  is  another  argument,  and  that  has  already  been 
touched  upon,  and  that  is  relating  to  labor  and  also  the  home  and 
social  life.  It  is  a  great  question,  and  every  minister  of  the  Gospel 
feels  it ;  and  every  Christian  in  California  feels  it ;  and  we  feel  it 
more  than  anyone  else  ;  and  I  don't  believe  those  who  have  not  been 
in  California  are  competent  in  every  respect  to  talk  upon  this 
question. 

Rev.  Dr.  D.  B.  Cheney,  of  Illinois  :  Mr.  President :  The  first  thing  I 
have  to  say  is  that  this  discussion  this  morning  seems  to  me  not  to 
be  a  relevant  one,  unless  we  are  trying  to  influence  the  action  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  understand  that  we  have  a  law,  that  has  already  been  passed,  and 
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it  seems  to  me  that  the  law  of  this  country  relating  to  the  question 
of  Chinese  immigration  is  not  a  practical  question,  although  it  has 
been  declared,  again  and  again,  to  be  the  supreme  question  of  the 
hour. 

Being  an  old  Cahfomian — ^having  lived  among  this  people  for  eight 
years — I  have  formed  some  opinions  on  this  Chinese  immigration 
question,  and  I  have  urged  this,  that  if  we  do  not  get  our  hands 
under  these  Chinese  and  lift  them  up  to  a  higher  plane  of  civilization, 
the  inevitable  result  will  be  that  they  will  drag  us  down  toward  theirs. 
They  are  here.  We  cannot  avoid  it.  They  are  among  ua  And, 
Mr.  President,  while  we  talk  a  great  deal  about  enthusiasm  in  Mexican 
and  Foreign  Missions  let  us  not  forget  this  fact  I  do  not  know 
enough  to  say  whether  they  shall  come  or  not.  The  practical  ques- 
tion, as  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  one  brought  to  us  by  Brother  Baker,  of 
Salem.  The  question  of  this  hour  ought  to  be,  "  What  shall  we  do 
for  the  Chinese  who  are  here;  and  how  shall  we  give  them  the  Gos- 
pel ?  What  shall  we  do  to  evangelize  those  who  are  here  in  this 
country,  and  lift  them  up  to  a  Christian  civilization  ?"  This  is  the 
practical  question,  as  it  seems  to  me. 

The  President:  By  the  rule  of  the  house,  the  time  has  arrived  for 
taking  up  the  next  subject  before  us  this  moiodng.  The  question  is 
upon  the  report  Brother  Abbott  desires  me  to  say,  in  presenting  it, 
that  his  remarks  have  been  made  in  reference  to  the  question  of  legis- 
lation taken  up  in  the  report.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question  on  the 
adoption  of  the  report? 

A  Member  :  Will  the  adoption  of  the  report  as  printed  express 
our  approval  of  it  as  a  whole  ?  If  so,  I  move  that  the  report  be  re- 
ferred to  a  committee,  with  Brother  Abbott  on  that  committee. 

Dr.  Abbott:  I  do  not  wish  to  be  so  placed. 

The  question  being  called,  the  report  was  adopted. 

The  President  :  We  will  now  Hsten  to  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Missions  among  Foreign  Populations.  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  to  you  B.EV.  Dr.  G.  W.  Lasher,  of  Ohio,  the  chairman  of 
that  Committee. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  IVUSSIONS  AMONG 

FOREIGN  POPULATIONS. 

To  the  thoughtful  observer,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characteris- 
tics of  American  civilization,  is  the  power  to  assimilate  and  unify  the  various 
and  diverse  elements  of  which  the  population  of  the  United  States  is  made  up. 
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In  all  attemplH  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  American  cliaracter,  these  foreign  ele- 
ments and  their  influence  must  be  taken  into  the  account;  and  the  man  who 
loves  his  country,  especially  the  Christian  who  desires  to  see  it  held  for  and 
made  over  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  can  but  be  anxious,  when  he  contemplates 
the  possibilities  arising  from  the  accession  to  its  population  of  vast  numbers  of 
people,  invited  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  American 
citizens,  yet,  of  necessity,  unfamiliar  with  our  system  of  government,  often  mis- 
taking liberty  for  license,  and  having  but  little  sympathy  with  our  evangelical 
religious  faith.  A  New  York  daily  recently  said:  "There  are  Jews  coming  to 
the  United  States  from  Russia,  Irishmen  from  Munster  and  Ulster,  cordially  de- 
testing one  another;  Bepublicans  and  Bonapartists  from  France,  German  Social- 
ists and  Imperialists;  Italians,  some  of  whom  believe  that  the  Pope  has  been 
cruelly  wronged,  and  others  that  he  should  be  driven  from  Italy.  To  assimilate 
all  these  and  blend  them  into  a  harmonious  homogeneous  political  society,  is  a 
task  which  no  other  country  in  the  world  could  successfully  undertake.  '* 

At  the  dose  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  population  of  the  several  States 
aggregated  barely  3,200,000,  of  whom  565,000  were  colored,  and  for  the  most 
part  slaves.  During  the  next  forty  years  the  immigration  was  comparatively 
small — so  small  that  it  is  rarely  taken  into  the  account  as  affecting  the  general 
character  of  the  population.  The  whole  number  coming  to  us  between  the 
years  1790  and  1820  is  estimated  at  only  250,000,  or  about  one-fourth  as  many  as 
it  is  expected  will  reach  our  shores  during  the  current  year,  1882. 

In  the  year  1832,  that  in  which  this  Society  was  organized,  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  was  about  15,000,000,  of  which  not  more  than  352,000 
or  but  little  more  than  two  per  cent,  were  foreign  bom.  During  the  ten  years 
from  1822  to  1832  the  whole  number  of  immigrants  was  152,000,  or  an  average  of 
only  15,000  per  year.  In  1882  the  population  of  the  United  States  is  52,000,000, 
.of  whom  8,000,000,  or  nearly  16  per  cent.,  one-sixth  of  the  whole,  are  foreign  bom; 
and  no  year  since  the  discovery  of  the  continent  has  witnessed  such  an  influx  of 
foreigners  as  is  witnessed  in  this  year,  1882.  A  dispatch  from  New  York  to  a 
Cincinnati  paper  says:  '*  Look  out  for  one  million  of  immigrants  this  year.*' 
Another  paper  says:  "The  number  of  immigrants  that  arrived  in  New  York 
during  the  month  of  March  is  larger  than  in  the  same  month  in  any  previous 
year.  The  total  number  of  immigrants  who  arrived  in  this  city  during  the  past 
three  months  is  73,433,  as  against  47.847  for  the  first  quarter  of  1881,  and  32,702 
in  1880."  And  still  another  paper  says:  '*  During  the  month  of  March  there  ar- 
rived in  the  customs  districts  of  Baltimore,  Boston,  Detroit,  Huron,  Minnesota, 
New  Orleans,  New  York,  Possamaquoddy,  Philadelphia,  and  San  Francisco, 
69,067  ptvssengers,  of  whom  65,234  were  immigrants,  2,463  citizens  of  the  United 
States  returned  from  abroad,  and  1,370  aliens  not  intending  to  remain  in  the 
United  States.  Of  this  total  number. of  immigrants,  there  arrived  from  England 
and  Wales,  4,840;  Ireland.  5,221;  Scotland,  1,301;  Austria,  1,437;  Belgium,  139; 
Denmark  1,367;  France,  541;  Germany,  23,251;  Hungary,  1,071;  Italy,  4,213; 
Netherlands,  995;  Norway,  607;  Poland,  660;  Russia,  900;  Sweden,  2,688;  Switzer- 
land, 1,216;  Dominion  of  Canada,  10,797;  China,  3,792,  and  from  all  other  coun- 
tries. 197." 

According  to  statistical  tables  for  1882,  made  up  with  great  care  by  CoL  Car- 
roll D.  Wright,  of  Boston,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  whole 
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number  of  immigrants  from  1832  to  1882 — 50  years — was  10,704,839,  coming  from 
different  conntries,  as  follows: 


From  Gr.  Britain  and  Ireland.5,060,000 

Germany 3,300,000 

Sweden  and  Norway 400,000 

Denmark 50,000 

Austria  and  Hungary 65,000 

Belgium 25,000 

Netherlands  50,000 

Poland 20,000 

Bussia  50,000 
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From  Italy 100,000 

Spain 30,000 

France 400,000 

Canada  (French) 600,000 

Switzerland  (part  French).  100, 000 

American  Countries 100,000 

Asia..   240,000 

Countries  of  the  Pacific 15,000 

All  other  Countries 99,839 


II 
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Present  foreign  bom  population  in  the  United  States,  about  8,000,000. 

In  this  calculation  the  negro  is  treated  as  a  native,  and  no  account  is  made 
of  his  preyious  condition  and  present  ignorance.  If,  however,  we  include  the 
negro  among  those  who  are  to  be  assimilated  into  the  body  politic,  and  taught 
the  fundamental  principles  of  American  civilization,  we  must  write  down  the 
totals  at  not  less  than  13,000,000,  or  one-fourth  of  the  whole  population.  And 
yet  we  speak  as  though  every  man  born  on  American  soil,  even  though  of  foreign 
parentage,  were  so*far  an  American  as  to  be  imbued  with  American  ideas  of  civil 
government  and  evangelical  religion,  a  view  by  no  means  justified  by  the  facts. 
In  estimating  the  work  before  American  Baptists,  we  have  regard  chiefly  to 
the  Germans,  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Danes,  and  French  Canadians.  Not  that  all 
the  others  are  either  Christian,  on  the  one  hand,  or  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
Gospel,  on  the  other,  but  that  the  so-called  Latin  races,  such  as  the  Spaniards, 
the  European  French,  the  French  Switze^s,  and  the  Italians,  religiously  more 
nearly  akin  to  some  of  the  other  religious  denominations — are  so  largely  Boman- 
ists  that  a  general  work  among  them  has  not  yet  been  seriously  contemplated  by 
us  (though  the  day  may  soon  come  when  we  shall  be  encouraged  to  engage  in 
it),  while  the  Teutonic  races  have  hitherto  afforded  all  the  field  which  we  have 
found  ourselves  able  to  occupy.  The  English  among  us  are  quite  generally  con- 
nected with  the  Church  of  England,  or  easily  find  their  places  in  some  one  of 
the  denominations,  while  the  Irish  are  so  generally  Bomanists,  and  are  so  largely 
under  the  direct  influence  of  a  watchful  and  jealous  priesthood  as  to  offer  but 
little  encouragement  for  special  labor  in  their  behalf. 

Of  the  Teutonic  races  there  are  in  the  United  States  about  3,700,000;  of  these 
3,250, 0(X)  are  Germans,  and  450,000  are  Scandinavians.  Of  these  the  Germans 
are  exerting  by  far  the  greatest  influence  upon  our  national  character,  not  only 
because  of  their  numbers,  but  because  of  their  previous  education,  and  their  re- 
ligious, or  rather  their  non-religious  habits.  Their  tendency  is  to  city  life;  they 
are  eminently  social;  they  love  beer  and  music,  and,  bringing  with  them  the 
customs  of  their  own  land,  they  neglect  the  house  of  God,  gather  into  halls  and 
beer-gardens,  and  spend  the  Sabbath  days  in  conviviality  and  social  enjoyment. 
Like  their  fellow  immigrants,  the  Irish,  they  are  fond  of  official  position,  are 
active  in  politics,  and  often  seem  to  think  that  offices  are  created  for  their  ad- 
vantage. They  cling  to  the  language  of  their  native  land,  and  insist  upon  its 
study  in  our  public  schools.  Though  generally  law-abiding,  their  pecuniary 
interests  are  with  them  supreme,  and  some  of  them  do  not  hesitate  to  band  them- 
selves together  to  resist  and  nullify  our  Sabbath,  and  other  wholesome  laws. 
Beligiously  they  are  divided  between  Bomanism  and  a  weak^Lutheranism,  of 
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which  the  former  is  by  far  the  more  wholesome  in  its  inflaenoe.    The  latter 
has  quite  generally  g^ven  place  to  an  infidelity,  not  far  removed  from  Nihilism. 

And  yet  those. people  are  by  no  means  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Gospel.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  feeble  efforts  for  their  evangelization  thus  far  put  forth  have 
been  eminently  successful,  and  have  yielded  most  eucouraging  results,  so  great 
that  our  Methodist  brethren  have  been  induced  to  appropriate  $40,000  to  mis- 
sions among  the  Germans  this  year.  Pedo-Baptists  by  birth  and  education,  they 
are  yet  ready  to  listen  to  Scriptural  arguments  for  the  baptism  of  believers  only, 
and  consequently  large  numbers  of  them  have  been  gathered  into  Baptist 
Churches.  And  yet  such  is  the  pressure  upon  the  treasury  of  this  Society  thai 
during  the  year  1880-81,  only  $6,380.37,  and  during  the  past  year  only  $6,593.71 
could  be  devoted  to  missions  among  these  people— an  amount  so  small  as  to 
bring  a  blush  to  our  cheeks  as  we  name  it. 

The  Scandinavians  among  us  number  some  450,000,  viz.,  250,000  Norwe* 
gians,  150,000  Swedes,  and  50,000  Danes.  These  people  are  agricultural  in  their 
habits,  and  have  gone  largely  to  the  great  Northwest,  where  they  are  among  the 
most  industrious  and  thrifty  of  the  population,  though  many  Norwegians  have 
been  inveigled  into  the  net  of  Mormonism  in  Utah.  BeUgiously  these  people 
come  to  us  Lutherans,  and  their  Lutheranism  but  little  remove^from  Catholicism* 
They  have  large  and  strong  institutions  from  which  they  send  out  their  litera- 
ture in  every  direction.  Yet  the  Scandinavians  really  belong  to  no  church, 
being  given  over  to  skepticism,  materialism  or  indifferentism.  Among  these 
people  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  has  been  at  work  for  yearn 
with  encouraging  results.  They  readily  receive  Bible  doctrines  as  taught  by 
Baptists,  receive  the  Baptist  missionary  with  great  kindness,  and  become  exceed- 
ingly zealous  for  the  truth,  making  the  greatest  sacrifices  for  its  propagation. 
They  readily  embrace  American  ideas  and  are  fast  becoming  excellent  citizens. 
There  are  now  in  this  country  between  6,000  and  7,000  Scandinavian  Baptists. 
Yet  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  was  enabled  to  expend  among 
them  in  1880-81,  but  $3,491.65  and  in  1881-82,  $6,497.16,  while  our  Methodist 
brethren  have  appropriated  to  them  for  this  year  $17,600. 

Beside  these  Teutonic  races,  we  have  come  to  be  specially  interested  in 
those  who  have  immigrated  to  us  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  are  generally 
of  French  origin,  and  religiously  Bomanists.  It  is  estimated  by  Col.  Wright, 
to  whose  tables  reference  has  before  been  made,  that  there  are  at  present  in  this 
country  600,000  of  these  people,  of  whom  175,000  are  in  New  England.  The  in- 
ducements for  the  native  New  Englander  to  "  go  West,"  has  left  room  for  these 
Canadians,  and  they  have  come  in,  with  others  from  over  the  sea  to  take  the 
places  thus  vacated.  The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  closes  with 
these  words  :  **The  prosperity  of  New  England  demands  the  rapid  progress  of 
aU  her  industrial  forces,  and  of  these  the  French  Canadian  element  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  important.  *'  Most  of  this  immigration  has  taken  place  within 
the  last  twelve  years.  They  gather  in  our  towns  and  cities,  where  strong 
French  Catholic  Churches  are  established,  and  thus  make  the  population  more 
stable.  The  proportion  of  illiteracy  among  them  is  large.  They  are  social  in 
their  natures,  and  are  capable  of  rapidly  taking  on  our  ways  and  adapting 
themselves  to  our  institutions.  They  furnish  comparatively  few  criminals,  are 
docile,  industrious  and  frugal,  given  to  dancing,  music  and  jollity,  are  great 
smokers,  and  fond  of  strong  drink. 
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And  yet  these  people  are  by  no  means  inaccessible  to  the  messenger  of  the 
Gospel,  and  when  converted,  they  make  devoted  Christians.  Dnring  the  year 
1880-81,  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  appropriated  to  the  work 
among  them  $2,824.27  and  daring  1881-82,  $3,060.92. 

In  this  review  we  have  not  mentioned  the  20,000  Poles,  the  25,000  Belgians, 
the  30,000  Spaniards,  the  50,000  Bassians,  the  100,000  Switzers,  the  100,000 
Italians  and  the  400,000  Enropean  French,  among  whom  we  as  Baptists  are  not 
patting  forth  any  noticeable  efforts.  If  not  cared  for  by  others,  they  are  left  to 
their  superstition,  to  their  Bomanism,  and  their  an-American  habits. 

For  the  Scandinavians  we  have  a  school  of  great  efficiency  at  Chicago,  and 
for  the  Germans  one  of  no  small  celebrity  at  Bochester ;  bat  what  can  these 
schools  do  towards  supplying  ministers  and  missionaries  Jbr  the  vast  maltitnde, 
now  increasing  by  such  additional  mnltitudes  weekly  ?  Or  if  the  men  can  be 
trained  in  the  schools,  how  can  they  preach  except  they  be  sent  t 

No  thoaghtfal  man  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  magnitude  and  the 
pressing  necessity  of  the  work  here  contemplated  ;  no  observing  citizen  can  fail 
to  notice  the  danger  menacing  oar  institutions  from  the  accession  of  this  vast 
multitude  of  people  from  beyond  the  sea,  strangers  to  onr  polity  and  our  na- 
tional traditions  ;  no  Christ-loving  heart  can  fail  to  be  deeply  moved  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  "as  sheep  without  a  shepherd;'*  no  Baptist  can  fail  to  feel  the 
strongest  desire  that  the  Gospel  carried  to  these  people  may  be  unmixed  with 
Papal  errors,  unadulterated  by  human  traditions.  That  something  is  done  for 
the  foreigner  in  some  of  the  States  by  State  Conventions,  and  that  a  good 
work  is  carried  on  by  our  German  brethren  through  their  Eastern  and  Western 
German  Conferences,  we  are  glad  to  acknowledge  ;  but,  after  all  that  has  been 
done  by  these  means,  and  all  that  can  be  done  by  them,  the  truth  still  remains 
that  there  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  still  unreached; 
while  they  are  our  fellow  citizens,  at  our  doors,  and  to  their  children  as  well  as 
to  ours  must  be  committed  the  great  interests  of  a  country  beloved  by  every 
one  of  us  above  anything  else  than  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus 
Christ.  Your  committee  therefore  recommend  that  the  Board  of  the  American 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  undertake  to  devote  to  missions  among  the 
European  population  of  this  country  during  the  now  current  financial  year,  a 
sum  not  less  than  $25,000. 

G.  "W.  Lasheb.  D.D.,  Ohio. 
A.  J.  BowuiND,  D.D.,  Pa. 
Bev.  S.  p.  Merrill,  Me. 
Bev.  C.  p.  Jensen,  111. 

BbV.  G.  a.  ScHUIiTE,  N.  Y. 

CJommitiee. 

The  Pbesident  :  You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  Committee. 
The  discussioii  upon  it  ^vvill  open  upon  that  portion  which  relates  to 
the  condition  of  our  missionary  enterprises  among  non-English  speak- 
ing peoples  from  Europe.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  yoa 
Rev.  J.  N.  Williams  of  Mass.,  General  Missionary  to  the  French  in 
New  England. 
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THE  FRENCH  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  Preaident :  Great  questions  have  been  before  you.  As  the 
French  would  say,  *'  brCUant "  questions,  burning  questions.  There  is 
another  question,  more  important,  I  fear,  than  I  can  make  it  appear ; 
a  question  looming  up  in  New  England. 

We  have  something  over  200,000  French  Canadians ;  the  French 
estimate  is  500,000,  but  I  think  an  estimate  not  above  the  fact  is 
300,000.  You  have  listened  to  others  with  deep  interest ;  I  hope  you 
will  listen  to  me  with  kindly  interest,  as  I  speak  of  these  300,000 
French  in  New  England.  They  have  been  called  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Government,  recently,  the  "  Chinese  of  the  East,"  because, 
it  was  thought,  that  the  question  touched  material  interests,  that 
they  came  here  to  earn  money  and  take  it  back  to  Canada.  But  they 
have  had  to  back  squarely  down  from  that  position.  More  and  more, 
they  are  coming  to  be  of  us  ;  and  talented  men  are  now  going  from 
place  to  place,  to  persuade  them  to  become  naturalized.  One  of  the 
main  arguments  used  is  this :  "  Then  we  can  manage  our  school 
funds. "  For  the  opinion  is  being  manufactured  by  the  dergr,  that  it 
is  nothing  less  th  Jpersecution  !o  be  obUged  to  pay  taxes  to  support 
Protestant  schools. 

The  Koman  Catholic  clergy  have  frankly  told  us  what  they  intend 
to  do,  what  they  want  to  do,  with  these  300,000  French  Canadians. 
I  quote  the  saying  of  a  priest ;  and  I  am  responsible  for  it,  and  heard 
it  and  translated  it.  He  was  a  representative  and  very  talented  man 
from  Montreal.  Speaking  at  the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of  a 
large  French  Canadian  church,  he  said  :  ''God  has  sent  you  here  into 
New  England,  to  do  here  what  you  have  so  grandly  done  in  Canada, 
to  bring  everj'thing  into  subjection  to  our  holy  father,  the  Pope.*' 
They  have  that  idea  ;  and  the  laity*  are  just  as  frank.  The  Saint  Bap- 
tiste  Society  of  lajmen  has  its  branches  in  nearly  every  community 
of  French  in  New  England  ;  and  it  has  for  its  motto  :  "  Notre  langxie, 
noire  naiionalUe,  notre  religion " — our  language,  our  nationality,  our 
religion.  If  the  priests  can  prevent  it,  no  Protestant  Frenchman  can 
become  a  member  of  that  national  society.  Yet  we,  with  full  knowl- 
edge and  with  utter  disregard  of  that  very  motto,  say,  "  not  America 
for  Leo  XIII.,  but  for  another  Leo,  the  Lion  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah.*' 

(Applause.) 

They  have  appointed  missionaries  to  labor  among  this  class  of  peo- 
ple ;  and  as  they  speak  French,  a  foreign  tongue,  we  cannot  fulM  the 
great  commission  towards  them  by  preaching  evpr  so  much  in  Eng- 
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lish.  You  remember  Paul's  words,  that  he  would  rather  speak  five 
words  in  a  language  that  could  be  understood,  than  ten  thousand  in  an 
unknown  tongue."  And  I  argue  from  that,  that  our  five  sermons  in 
French  are  worth  ten  thousand  sermons  in  English — at  least  for  the 
French.  (Laughter.)  It  takes  ten  thousand  English  sermons  to  do 
what  we  are  doing  every  Sunday,  and  week  day  also ! 

We  believe  in  this  work,  in  connection  with  missionary  work ;  and 
I  have  taken  the  pains  to  run  over,  in  my  memory,  those  who  have 
been  led  to  Christ,  counting  up  to  the  number  of  about  a  thousand  ; 
and  it  seems  a  great  field  to  us,  who  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  get 
them  out  of  the  quarry  of  Romanism.  One  of  our  missionaries,  who 
labored  a  long  time  in  a  granite  quarry,  used  to  call  himself  a 
"  blaster."  Well,  that  is  just  the  idea  ;  for  you  have  to  get  them,  one 
by  one,  out  of  this  granite  quarry  of  Romanism  ;  and  we  thank  God 
that  we  can  speak  of  such  numbers  in  New  England. 

We  would  like  to  have  all  the  Protestant  Frenchmen  in  New  Eng- 
land in  a  few  chosen  places,  and  then  we  would  be  shepherds  over 
large  flocks;  but  Providence  has  vnlled  it  otherwise  and  scattered 
them  all  over  New  England ;.  for  Providence  wanted  witnesses  of 
God's  truth  in  all  these  different  communities — wanted  a  little  light 
in  every  dark  place  in  New  England — wanted  a  few  kindling  sparks 
to  build  the  beacon  fires  of  God's  truth  all  over  New  England  ;  and 
we  rejoice. 

I  once  knew  three  French  families,  who  earned  a  little  money  in 
factories  ;  they  wanted  to  go  West  and  buy  farms  on  those  prairies, 
about  which  you  have  heard  so  much.  They  wanted  to  be  furnished 
with  books.  Now  there  happened  to  be  a  servant  of  God  in  that 
place,  a  faithful  brotlier,  who  got  out  three  granite  rocks  out  of  that 
quarry.  And  there  was  a  Christian  woman,  all  alone,  in  one  of  these 
communities,  not  long  ago  ;  and  in  her  earnest  desire  for  the  conver- 
sion of  her  country  people,  she  wrote  to  a  missionary.  He  went  to 
work.  That  led  to  the  conversion  of  scores  of  French  Canadians. 
More  than  thirty  united  with  the  Baptist  church,  and  many  others 
with  other  churches  in  that  place.  There  was  another  town  in 
Connecticut;  the  first  time  the  missionary  went  there,  he  was  greeted 
with  tin  pans  and  kettles  by  those  who  came  and  inteiided  to  discour- 
age him  ;  but  now,  one  of  the  most  interesting  congregations  to  which 
I  am  permitted  to  preach,  is  right  in  that  place.  One  of  the 
most  influential  and  intelligent  men  in  tliat  place,  one  of  our 
recent  converts,  is  a  Brother  Farley,  a  thorough  business  man. 
Now  he  loves  the  Bible;   but  the  priests    don't  love  him.     (Ap- 
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plause.)  We  are  very  sure  of  that.  There  is  some  "boycotting'* 
in  our  land  of  liberty,  just  as  well  as  in  Ireland.  The  priest 
pictured  him  quite  clearly  in  his  sermon  before  the  congrega- 
tion there.  "There  are  men  here  who  have  left  the  religion  of 
their  fathers.  Men  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  ;  but  avoid 
them  as  you  would  serpents."  That  no  one  might  mistake  the  refer- 
ence to  a  dry  goods  dealer,  he  said  ;  "  Goodness  knows  there's  plenty 
of  shoddy  in  their  goods ;  but  they  themselves  are  shoddy  all 
through."  Well,  that  brother  will  probably  lose  more  in  his  business 
than  most  of  us  will  give  for  missions  this  next  year.  I  won't  say  all 
—for  I  expect  that  the  amounts  will  roll  up  to  $20,000,  and  $30,000, 
and  $50,000  ;  in  some  cases  perhaps  enough  to  give  Us  just  what  we 
need,  a  theological  department  to  bring  up  and  educate  yoimg  men 
for  mission  work. 

Well,  there  is  "boycotting,"  and  there  is  one  case  that  answers  so 
fully  to  that  term,  that  I  must  tell  you  a  little  about  it.  It  occurred  in 
Maine,  a  place  where  Roman  Catholics  are  in  great  numbers;  where 
Romanism  does  not  put  on  any  mask,  but  shows  itself  in  its  true  char- 
acter. The  first  time  I  went  there — I  remember  it  very  well — ^we 
were  stamped  down  when  we  tried  to  speak  or  sing;  and  we  had  to 
give  it  up  that  night  The  next  night  we  had  a  policeman  on  each 
side  of  the  room,  and  the  city  marshal  right  in  the  middle;  and  we 
enjoyed  liberty  of  speech,  with  the  policemen  and  city  marshal  to 
guard  us.     (Laughter.) 

The  last  time  I  must  tell  you  about.  I  shall  never  forget  ii  As  I 
spoke  words  of  truth,  looking  one  side,  something  whizzed  by  the 
other  side  of  my  head.  Now,  what  do  you  suppose  it  was?  Well,  if 
it  had  been  sticks  or  stones  I  would  have  been  a  little  sustained  and 
felt  a  little  martyr-like;  but  it  was  the  most  unpoeticand  unromantio 
thing  in  the  world.  Why,  if  it  had  been  rotten  eggs„  I  should  have 
felt  a  little  sustained;  but  it  was  nothing  but — a  quid  of  tobacco! 
(Laughter.)  WeU,  I  have  been  cultivating  myself  for  a  long  time, 
and  I  would  have  laid  down  my  life  for  that  people;  but  it  almost 
made  a  shipwreck  of  me  that  night  (laughter);  and  if  any  of  your 
missionaries  have  fared  worse  than  that,  I  should  like  to  compare 
notes  with  him.     (Laughter.) 

I  also  wish  to  speak  of  one  case  I  gathered,  not  so  much  from  my 
own  observation  as  from  that  of  a  brother  pastor,  who  has  done  a 
great  w^ork  in  another  place.  This  is  of  a  boy,  about  fifteen  years 
old,  who  had  been  saved  by  "  sovereign  grace."  He  went  right  into 
one  of  the  most  bigoted  Catholic  families  and  saved  a  souL     I  have 
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not  time  to  tell  you  how  this  boy  was  brought  to  Christ  by  reading  a 
Bible  belonging  to  a  Christian  woman,  with  whom  he  worked  in  the 
cotton  mills.  You  know  what  the  Bible  can  do  in  a  heart  of  young  or 
old.  Well,  he  was  led  to  Christ  Why  should  you  wonder  at  this 
miracle  ?  The  last  time  I  was  in  that  place  I  met  him  after  the  meet- 
ing, and  asked  him  how  he  was  getting  on.  "  Very  weD,  but  I  have 
had  a  rough  time  of  it  lately.  Father  and  mother,  last  Wednesday 
night,  tried  to  make  me  promise  that  I  would  not  read  the  the  Bible 
any  more  or  ever  go  to  a  Protestant  meeting  again;  and  mother  be- 
came excited  because  I  refused  to  promise  ;  and  she  took  my  hynm- 
book  and  threw  it  into  the  fire  and  then  took  a  stick  and  beat  me  un- 
mercifully, and  my  back  is  sore."  "Poor,  dear  boy,"  I  said,  "I  hope 
God  helps  you.  Does  this  not  discourage  you  ?"  "  No, "  said  he,  "  it 
never  will;  but  I  expect  another  whipping  when  I  get  home  to-night, 
because,  during  prayer,  I  heard  some  one  climbing  up,  as  if  to  look 
over  the  curtain,  and  I  know  my  mother  has  my  brother  to  watch 
me."  I  said  to  him:  "  You  teU  your  parents  that,  if  they  whip  you 
again  unmercifully,  you  will  make  it  known  to  all  the  pubHc  here  ;'* 
and  I  hoped  that  publicity  and  fear  of  interference  or  something  would 
save  this  young  disciple  from  the  lash  and  martyrdom  in  this  land  of 
freedom.  I  have  learned  from  the  pastor  that  they  did  not  cease,  and 
that  they  beat  that  disciple  until  he  has  had  to  find  a  refuge  some- 
where else. 

Dk.  Morehouse:  Bro.  A.  P.  Seguin,  of  New  York  City,  whom 
many  may  have  heard  of,  a  converted  Cathohc  priest,  will  occupy  five 
minutes. 

Mr.  a.  p.  Seottin  :  IVIr.  Moderator  and  Brethren  :  It  is  my  pleasure 
to  talk  to  you  to-day  about  the  work  that  has  been  done  among  the 
French  since  I  have  come  out  from  Bome .  At  the  request  of  Dr. 
Morehouse  I  was  invited  to  come  and  say  a  few  words  about  that 
work. 

I  was  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  Bome  for  fourteen  years.  I  was 
glad  to  hear  Brother  WOliams,  who  reminded  me  of  so  many  things 
about  the  French  Canadians.  I  am  a  Canadian  myself.  I  am  now 
out  of  Bome  two  years.  I  was  converted  by  the  preaching  of  Father 
Chiniquy,  who  has  been  the  instrument  of  converting  over  sixteen 
priests  (and,  as  one,  I  thank  the  Lord),  and  of  over  twenty-five  thousand 
French  Canadians.  Now,  brethren,  you  are  aware  of  the  great  war,  as 
Brother  Williams  has  told  you,  that  is  fought  between  Christianity 
and  Bomanism.  Brother  Williams  has  spoken  to  you  about  the  three 
hundred  thousand  French  Canadians  that  are  in  New  England.   As 
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I  am  a  late  comer  (I  am  here  only  a  jear  and  a  half),  I  don't  know  if 
New  York  is  in  New  England,  but  what  I  know  is  we  have  got  here 
twenty-seven  thousand  European  French.  Much  has  been  said 
about  the  Chinese.  I  think  we  have  got  our  Chinese  in  the  proper 
French,  in  the  regular  French,  in  the  European  French,  and  they 
don't  work  any  better  because  they  are  being  poisoned  by  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Church  of  Rome.  By  these  poisonous  teachings  they  have 
become  infidels  ;  and  I  think  they  are  worse  than  the  Chinese. 

Unity  of  action  should  be  our  motto.  The  unity  of  a  family  con- 
sists in  love.  Love  is  the  essence  of  the  religion  established  by 
Christ.  Now,  my  dear  brethren,  I  don't  want  to  occupy  many  min- 
utea  I  have  not  come  here  prepared.  Fortunately,  I  find  some 
little  thoughts  in  this  little  writing.  I  am  going  to  preach  in  Pater- 
son  in  the  church  of  Mr.  Washington.  I  am  just  going  there,  and  I 
always  have  my  tools  with  me  in  case  that  I  meet  with  the  Irish 
people;  and  I  thought  I  would  take  this  paper.  This  is  a  lecture  I 
have  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  saying  what  has  been  done  among 
the  French  people. 

Now  I  have  opened  a  mission  in  Paterson.  I  have  got  with  me  at 
present  a  student  for  the  priesthood.  He  is  converted.  Thanks  to 
the  Lord.  I  have  got  another  gentleman,  a  public  notary  from  Can- 
ada. He  has  come  to  Christ,  and  he  will  be  baptized  very  soon. 
We  want  to  train  this  people,  we  want  to  establish  a  mission  among 
the  five  thousand  French  Canadians  in  the  quarter  where  I  come 
from,  East  Seventy-seventh  Street.  They  have  opened  there  a 
Boman  Catholic  church;  and  I  told  that  young  student  to  stand  at 
the  door  of  that  church  last  Sunday  and  distribute  some  books,  en- 
titled "  My  reasons  for  leaving  the  Church  of  Rome."  Twenty-three 
have  accepted  that  book,  and  the  seed  is  in  the  ground  now,  and  we 
give  to  God  the  glory  for  ii  Now  we  are  working,  my  dear  friends; 
and  I  recommend  to  you  most  cordially  this  French  work  of  which 
Mr.  Williams  has  spoken  so  favorably;  and  I  call  your  attention  to 
that  work;  and  I  think,  with  the  help  of  God,  many  things  can  be 
done.     You  will  excuse  my  poor  EngHsh.     (Applause.) 

Rev.  Dr.  John  Gordon,  of  Buffalo  :  Mr.  Chairman :  May  I  say 
one  word  upon  this  question  ?  It  is  simply  an  encouragement  of  our 
eats  todo  greater  things  without  having  any  immediate  prospect 
of  seeing  the  fruits. 

This  brother,  who  has  addressed  us,  tells  us  that  he  was  brought 
to  Christ  by  the  labors  of  Father  Chiniquy,  of  Montreal  How  many 
priests  have  been  converted  we  have  also  been  told.    Who  was  the 
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instrument  in  God's  hands  of  leading  Father  Chiniquj  to  Christ?  It 
was  the  venerated  Brother  Bonssy,  of  the  Grand  Ligne  Mission.  Who 
started  the  Grand  Ligne  Mission?  The  grand,  precious  Madame 
Feller,  from  Switzerland.  Who  sustained  the  Grand  Ligne  Mission? 
First,  the  contributions  of  all  Christians;  then 'afterwards  the 
Baptist  Churches  of  Canada;  but  the  time  came,  sirs,  when  the 
Baptists  of  Canada  could  not  sustain  the  Grand  Ligne  Mission  in  its 
work,  and  what  were  they  to  do  ?  They  came,  sirs,  to  the  American 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  and  said :  ''  Help  us  us,  brethren;"  and 
this  Society  helped  for  years,  when  our  Canadian  brethren,  now 
rich,  were  poor;  and  through  Brother  Eoussy  Father  Chiniquy  waa 
converted,   and  I  could  teU  you  this  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  why 

• 

Father  Chiniquy  didn't  become  a  Baptist.  He  knows  he  ought  to 
have  done  that;  and  he  knows  why  he  didn't  do  it,  and  so  do  L 
Never  mind  about  that.  Souls  have  been  saved  and  we  are  to-day 
reaping  fruits. 

The  President  :  We  will  now  take  up  the  second  topic  of  the  dis- 
cussion :  "  The  unification  of  this  work;  the  relations  of  the  Society 
and  of  State  Conventions  to  it,  and  to  each  other  in  the  prosecution  of 
it,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Gubelmann,  of  Pennsylvania. 

UNIFICATION  OF  THE  WORK  AMONG  FOREIGN  POPULA- 
TIONS. 

Mr.  President :  I  ought  to  say  that  I  am  not  here  from  my  own 
choice.  I  believe  that  the  speeches  of  great  men  ought  to  be  like 
angel's  visits,  few  and  far  between;  and  it  was  only  two  years  ago 
that  I  inflicted  an  address  upon  this  Society.  I  am  the  substitute  of 
one  who  was  appointed  to  speak  on  this  question,  though  I  speak 
regarding  it  with  all  my  heart. 

Last  year,  it  is  reported  that  the  number  of  immigrants  that  landed 
in  this  country  were  at  the  rate  of  about  two  thousand  per  day.  In 
this  present  year,  if  the  immigration  continues  as  it  is  now  going  on, 
it  is  computed  that  the  immigration  from  Europe  will  amount  to 
nearly  1,000,000.  It  is  estimated  that  in  1890,  the  population  of  this 
country  will  have  risen  from  fifty  millions  to  seventy  millions;  and 
that  of  these  seventy  millions  nearly  one  third  will  be  of  foreign  birth, 
or  the  immediate  descendants  of  those  who  are  foreignei*s.  Under 
these  circumstances  I  think  we  are  all  agreed,  that  there  is  a  mighty 
problem  before  us. 

It  is  not  within  my  province  to  discuss  that  plan  by  which  it  is  pro- 
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posed  to  reach  these  thousands  of  immigrants  without  the  use  of  their 
own  native  tongues;  but,  lest  I  be  supposed  to  be  beating  the  air  in 
what  I  shall  say  in  regard  to  the  strengthening  of  the  present  plan  of 
operation,  let  me  express  my  firm  and  earnest  conviction,  based  upon 
many  years  of  observation  and  experience,  agreeing  with  the  ob- 
servation of  those  who  have  labored  among  the  foreign  popula- 
tions of  different  nationahties,  that  unless  we  give  to  these  people  the 
Gospel  in  their  native  tongue,  we  shall  have  to  surrender  or  give  up 
the  thought  of  evangelizing  the  present  generation. 

I  do  not  speak  of  exceptions;  but  I  am  speaking  of  rules;  and  if  I 
had  the  time  to  point  out  that  necessity,  I  would  like  to  do  so.  Why, 
my  brethren,  there  are  thousands  upon  thousands  coming  into  this 
coimtry  from  day  to  day  who  have  reached  an  age  in  life  in  which  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  they  will  yet  be  reached  through  EngHsh 
preaching.  Again,  there  are  thousands  upon  thousands  coming  into 
this  land  who  are  placed  into  positions,  who  are  put  into  associations 
and  relations  of  such  a  nature  that  to  reach  them  in  any  other  lan- 
guage than  their  native  tongue  is  a  positive  impossibility.  You  must 
either  continue  this  whole  work,  if  it  is  to  have  any  influence  upon  for- 
eigners, in  their  native  tongue;  you  must  turn  it  over  to  other  de- 
nominations who  are  eai'nest  and  zealous  in  it,  or  you  must  consign 
it  to  sociaUsts  and  infidels,  or  you  must  take  a  hand  in  it  and  do  in  it 
what  you  can  for  Christ.     (Applause. ) 

If  this  Society  is  interested  the  question  comes  up ;  Are  we  doing 
what  we  can  to  meet  this  claim  ?  I  think  it  is  evident,  my  dear 
brethren,  that  under  existing  circumstances  the  efficiency  of  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Society  for  this  work  ought  to  be  greatly  augmented. 
There  is  a  vast  responsibiHty  in  the  present  hour,  a  responsibihty 
which  is  of  paramount  importance.  All  over  the  land  there  are 
fields  opening;  there  are  harvests  crying  for  reapers;  and  if  we  are 
courageous  and  wise  we  will  just  now,  in  this  auspicious,  sublime 
hour,  do  something  which  will  tell  upon  the  future  ages  and  upon 
the  welfare  of  this  country  for  all  coming  time. 

"What  we  need  is->-to  speak  of  it  in  brief — unification  of  this  work. 
First,  the  unification  of  superintendence  and  of  effort.  We  need  a  unifi- 
cation of  superintendence.  We  need  some  one  to  whom  can  be  specially 
given  this  particular  branch  or  department  of  the  Home  Mission 
Society's  work.  It  must  no  longer  remain  an  adjunct  of  this  Society's 
work,  but  must  become  one  of  its  most  prominent  departments  ;  and 
there  must  be  some  one  appointed  who  is  able  to  see  the  opportun- 
ities and  to  step  in  and  to  guide  the  work  and  to  take  hold  of  it  in 
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the  manner  in  which  it  ought  to  be  taken  hold  of,  so  that  our  friends 
and  brethren  from  Geimanj,  from  Switzerland,  from  Sweden  and 
Denmark  and  France,  and  from  other  portions  of  Europe,  may  be 
met  by  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

And  then  in  addition  to  this  superintendence,  or  this  unification  of 
superintendence,  we  need  also  a  unification  of  effort.  It  is  necessary, 
my  brethren,  that  there  should  be  a  co-mingling,  so  to  speak,  a  unit- 
ing of  the  help  from  different  sources  ;  and  as  for  the  relation  of  the 
Society  to  this  work,  I  do  not  think  we  are  asking  too  much.  If 
"  North  America  for  Christ "  is  the  motto  which  we  have  before  us, 
then  let  us  bring  those  to  Christ  who  help  to  fill  up  this  vast  continent 
of  North  America. 

I  wish  to  say  in  regard  to  State  Conventions  :  If  State  Conventions 
have  within  their  own  States  vast  foreign  populations,  is  it  not  their 
duty  to  work  for  them  ?  And  if  they  are  not  able  *to  sufficiently  care 
for  them,  ought  they  not  to  be  wiUingto  cooperate  at  least  in  this  par- 
ticular work  with  the  Home  Mission  Society,  and  either  augment  tbe 
means  given  by  the  Society  or  to  be  supplemented  by  them.  But  I 
wish  simply  to  say  this,  let  no  Society,  let  no  Convention,  let  no  ben- 
evolent institution  at  the  present  time  and  in  these  coming  years  con- 
fine itself  simply  to  its  own  field,  but  let 'us  carry  upon  our  hearts 
this  gi'eat  and  important  work,  which  clamors  for  solution  and  clamora 
for  it  immediately. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  express  the  hope  that  none  of  my  dear  brethren 
will  object  to  what  I  have  said,  and  say:  "Well,  let  these  people  be 
Americanized;  don't  perpetuate  foreign  institutions  and  a  foreign 
language !"  Why,  my  dear  brethren,  that  is  just  what  we  are  doing. 
WTiat  is  Americanization?  Is  it  a  mere  matter  of  language?  Is  it  the 
mere  fact  that  a  man  can  speak  English  and  nothing  else  ?  I  can 
perhaps  preserve  my  own  language,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  as 
good  an  American  as  any  of  you.  Americanization^  what  is  it? 
If  we  point  these  people  to  Christ,  if  we  give  them  the  Bible,  if  we 
teach  them  to  observe  the  Lord's  day,  if  we  ask  them  to  shun  intem- 
perance, and  tell  them  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  country,  are  we  not 
Americanizing  them  ?  Isn't  that  a  preparation  for  your  work.  Why, 
we  are  paving  the  way  for  the  work  which  you  are  to  do.  We  thank 
God  for  every  soul  that  is  brought  to  Christ  in  an  English, church; 
but  we  do  say,  while  you  do  all  you  can,  for  God's  sake  and  for  the 
soul's  sake,  let  us  do  what  you  cannot  do,  and  do  the  rest  (Applause.) 
In  that  snowy  home  of  mine,  separated  as  it  was  fi'om  the  sunny 
fields  of  Italy,  there  was  a  tunnel  bored  through  the  mountain,  and 
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the  Swiss  workmen  were  working  on  this  side  and  the  Italian  work- 
men on  the  other  side,  and  after  a  long  and  serious  toil  they  cut 
through.  I  don't  know  who  got  there  first,  but  they  shook  hands 
when  they  came  together. 

Now,  you,  my  American  brethren,  pilch  in  (applause) — ^if  you  will  let 
me  use  this  expression;  do  all  you  can;  speak  to  everyone  to  whom  you 
can  speak  who  will  understand  you;  but  at  the  same  time  give  us 
help,  give  us  means,  give  us  power  that  we  can  speak  to  them  in  that 
language  which  is  as  dear  to  them  as  their  own  hearts,  and  when  we 
have  finished  the  work  we  will  shake  hands  and  rejoice.    (Applause.) 

The  PBEsroENT  :  The  hour  of  adjournment  has  arrived.  I  am  in- 
formed that  443  persons  have  registered  upon  the  books  up  to  this 
time — one  of  the  largest  registrations  at  any  of  the  anniversaries,  at 
this  period  of  the  meetinga 

Kev.  Dr.  J.  W.  M.  Williams,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  pronounced  the 
benediction,  and  the  convention  was  then  adjoiu-ned  until  the  after- 
noon. 
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FOURTH    SESSION. 

Thursday  Afternoon,  May  25th. 

FOREIGN  POPULATIONS— MEXICAN  MISSIONS— WESTERN  MISSIONS. 

After  the  singing  of  a  hymn,  the  convention  was  led  in  prayer  by 
Rev.  Dr.  G.  C.  Baldwin,  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  President  :  The  last  topic  in  the  discussion  upon  this  question 
of  Missions  among  Foreign  Populations,  "  The  problem  before  Ameri- 
can Christians;  its  solution,"  will  now  be  discussed  by  Prof.  H.  M. 
Schaffer,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

THE  PROBLEM  AND  ITS  SOLUTION. 

I  propose  to  tell  you  that  the  true  method  to  evangelize  the  Ger- 
mans, or  these  foreigners  in  America,  is  to  do  it  by  means  of  the  Ger- 
man tongue;  and  I  mean  to  discuss  a  few  common  sense  principles. 

Let  me  say  to  you  first,  we  must  take  care  of  the  present;  then  the 
future  will  take  care  of  itself.  As  I  go  into  this,  let  me  begin  at  the 
beginning  and  tell  you  who  I  am,  as  I  suppose  I  am  not  very  prepos- 
sessing in  appearance,  according  to  the  American  notion  of  things.  I 
come  from  the  Hub  of  the  universe,  and  I  am  guilty  of  having  in- 
augurated the  First  German  Baptist  Church  of  the  City  of  Boston; 
and  I  am  also  guilty  of  having  created  a  German  interest  and  built  the 
First  German  Baptist  Church  edifice  in  New  England,  and  your  wor- 
thy President  struck  hands  with  me  in  doing  it.  And  moreover  I  am 
guilty  of  having  built  in  this  city  the  gi'eat  memorial  of  the  Hudson 
River  Baptist  Association,  of  fifteen  thousand  members — of  building 
what  we  call  the  German  Metropolitan  Baptist  Church,  with  five  doors 
and  two  steeples — you  can  just  imagine  it.  So  you  see  that  I  must  be, 
as  a  representative  of  this  cause,  sound  to  the  backbone.  You  must 
think  that  I  believe  in  it,  and  I  want  you  to  believe  in  it  also. 

In  the  first  place,  I  must  say  that  I  don't  agree  with  those  men 
who  talk  about  having  a  little  Swede,  or  a  little  or  big  German 
America.  I  don't  believe  one  word  of  it  There  is  none,  and  I  think 
there  never  can  be  a  new  Germany,  little  or  big,  in  America.     While 
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I  say  this  I  do  not  say  that  there  are  not  Germans  and  Swedes  and  for- 
eigners in  large  numbers  in  this  country,  that  are  to  be  distinguished 
in  the  providence  of  God,  who  will  make  their  mark  and  be  his  loyal 
men;  men  who  will  in  future  ages  form  apart  in  American  communities 
Look  at  the  facts.  We  have  not  an  organized  Germany  and  there 
never  can  be.  Why,  it  would  take  ten  Bismarcks  to  unite  the  discord- 
ant German  elements,  if  you  call  it  so,  in  America.  But  we  have  Ger- 
mans who  are  organized  in  smaU  portions  of  the  country,  in  small 
communities;  we  have  Germans  organized  in  churches  and  societies; 
all  of  these  things  tending  and  looking  towards  a  perpetuation  of  the 
German  tongue  for  quite  a  little  time.  I  spoke  with  a  German  priest, 
and  he  told  me — and  if  we  take  his  estimate — you  will  find  that  there 
are  over  two  million  of  German  Romanists  and  their  children  who 
are  united  in  German  Catholic  churches.  There  are  twenty-five 
German  religious  periodicals,  edited  by  Eomish  priests,  in  this 
country. 

Now  I  look  at  Protestantism.  According  to  the  calendar  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  there  are  over  800,000  communicants  of  the  Luth- 
eran Church.  It  is  safe  to  say  there  are  160,000  Scandinavian  and 
600,000  German  Lutherans  in  this  country,  and  that  is  why  we  need 
to  continue  the  speaking  of  German.  I  am  informed  that  there  have 
been  600  Lutheran  churches  and  mission  chapels  built  within  a  year; 
and  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  the  Lutherans  had  a  larger  gain  in  addi- 
tions to  the  membership  of  the  German  churches  than  all  the  other 
denominations  put  together.  Well,  now,  that  looks  as  if  there  was 
not  a  Httle  Germany  organized,  but  Germans  in  America;  and  I  tell 
you  the  question  is  what  we  had  better  do,  how  we  had  better 
manipulate  and  use  our  appliances  for  evangelization.  It  is  as  clear 
as  daylight.  We  have  got  the  men  and  women  and  their  children 
here,  and  if  we  want  to  save  them  for  God  and  to  the  cause  of  right- 
eousness and  truth  we  have  got  to  go  to  work.  I  believe  in  the 
sharp-edged  American  axe.  It  has  done  wonders.  It  has  cleared 
the  forest  and  it  has  converted  the  wild  woods  into  a  garden  of  the 
Lord  ;  but  I  tell  you,  when  you  come  to  fence  building,  you  have  got 
to  get  Bomethmg  else  besides  this  sharp  axe.  You  know  when  the 
woodman  cuts  the  knotty  trunk  into  rails,  if  he  doesn't  have  a  little 
wedge,  in  addition  to  his  axe,  he  will  never  succeed  ;  and  so  I  say 
good  for  your  American  axe,  but  you  have  got  to  get  the  German  and 
Swedish  wedge,  then  I  believe  we  shall  be  the  fence  builders,  and  we 
are  saved  and  protected  against  all  things  that  are  thi'eatening  to 
ruin  our  institutions. 
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Now,  I  say,  my  friends,  while  we  look  to  the  present,  let  us  correct 
the  mistakes  of  the  past ;  let  us  observe  what  has  been  done  in  the 
past.  The  Romanists  of  this  country  are  doing  something,  and  they 
have  done  something?.  Are  vou  aware  that  there  is  no  denomination 
in  this  land  working  so  hard  to  spread  its  views  and  doctrines,  and  so 
fitted  and  adapted  for  the  work  of  conductinp^  missions  as  the  Roman- 
ist-s  ?  Why,  look  at  it !  They  have,  i>roperly  speaking,  one  tongue  ;  for 
the  crown  of  their  worship,  the  celebration  of  mass,  is  conducted  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  and  most  of  their  prayers  and  singing  are  conducted  in 
the  Latin  tongue  ;  and  while  this  is  so,  look  how  these  Romish  piiests 
are  working  to  bring  this  coimtry  into  subjection  to  the  Pope 
of  Rome !  Why,  my  friends,  I  was  told  a  few  days  ago,  by  a 
Romish  priest,  that  the  Bishops  have  declared  that  the  Germans  in  a 
certain  locaHty  shall  be  set  off  as  a  separate  German  church,  in  order 
to  keep  the  Germans  of  America  on  their  side.  In  beginning, 
they  send  priests  to  those  places,  who  are  able  to  speak  in  three, 
five,  and  seven  languages ;  and  a  man  told  me  that  he  preached 
in  German  in  the  morning,  in  the  afternoon  in  French,  and  in  the 
evening  in  English.  That  is  the  way  they  work  it.  I  tell  you,  no  man 
in  this  univerae  is  anything  by  nature  but  a  sinner,  that  needs  sal- 
vation through  Christ,  and  no  man  b}'  nature  is  a  Romanist ;  but  by 
education  and  by  work  he  is  made  such.  And  these  men  ai'e  here 
and  doing  that  kind  of  work,  and  doing  it  under  the  shadow  of  your 
churches,  and  think  how  they  do  work  in  the  German  tongue.  In  the 
city  of  Rochester  there  is  one  church  of  twenty-seven  hundred  com- 
municants, and  among  those  twenty-seven  hundred  communicants, 
there  are  going,  day  in  and  day  out,  five  Romish  priests,  who  ai*e  at 
work,  who  come  in  contact  with  every  member  of  that  congregation 
four  times  a  year  in  the  confessional  in  the  German  tongue.  In  con- 
nection with  that  church,  they  have  a  parochial  school  of  four  or  five 
hundred  children,  with  five  male  teachers  and  sis  female  teachers,  and 
besides  this  a  host  of  nuns,  who  do  all  sorts  of  service  to  keep  their 
organization  at  work. 

Now,  I  say,  while  these  are  doing  such  work,  look  to  it  that  you  learn 
from  them.  I  am  willing  to  learn  from  anybody.  I  am  willing  to  Itiu-n 
from  the  enemy  ;  and  if  we  do,  we  are  wise.  And  let  us  learn  fi^om 
the  Methodists  also.  It  was  prophesied  in  1800  by  Bishop  Asbuiy, 
that  in  seventy-five  years  there  would  be  no  German  spoken  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  when  a  sainted  man  of  the  name  of  Albright,  a  German, 
offered  himself  to  work  with  the  Methodists  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, among  the  Germans,  they  declined  to  appoint  him,  simply  be- 
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cause  they  didn't  believe  there  would  be  any  German  work  needed. 
And  now  look  at  it  I  In  the  year  1860  they  counted  forty-nine  per  cent. 
German-speaking  people  in  that  State  ;  and  those  men  who  were  not  ac- 
cepted by  this  Methodist  body,  went  to  work  in  Philadelphia  as  preach- 
ers ;  they  went  by  themselves,  and  started  what  we  call  now,  The  Ger- 
man Evangelical  Association,  which  numbers  over  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  thousand  members.  The  Methodists  learned  that  they  had 
made  a  mistake,  and  in  the  year  1832  they  started  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania ;  they  started  and  preached  and  taught  in  the  German 
tongue,  and  as  the  result,  they  have  now  forty-three  German  Metho- 
dist churches  in  connection  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chiu*ch. 
They  have  four  high  schools  of  learning  for  the  education  of  preach- 
ers of  that  denomination. 

Now  I  ask  3'ou,  are  you  willing  to  learn,  as  a  denomination,  by 
the  mistakes  that  have  been  made  in  the  past  ?  Let  me  tell  you 
something  about  the  history  of  the  Baptists  of  the  United  States. 
Look  at  the  State  of  Florida.  Li  Florida,  one  man  among  every 
twelve  men  is  a  Baptist ;  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  one  man  among 
eleven  is  a  Baptist ;  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  one  man  in  eight  is  a 
Baptist ;  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  one  man  in  twenty-nine  is  a 
Baptist ;  in  the  State  of  Maine,  one  man  in  thirty  ;  and  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts,  one  man  in  thirty-one  is  a  Baptist  Now  listen  to 
what  I  say.  Li  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  one  man  in  sixty-seven  is 
a  Baptist ;  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  one  man  in  sixty-five  is  a  Baptist ; 
and  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  one  man  in  a  hundred  and  eleven. 
What  meaneth  this,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  you  to  decide  ?  Why,  it 
means,  while  we  believe,  as  Baptists,  that  the  truth  is  omnipotent^ 
the  truth  will  never  grow  unless  it  is  made  intelligible  to  the  hearer. 
It  means  that,  where  the  English  tongue  was  spoken  exclusively, 
where  the  truth  could  be  conveyed  to  ihe  hearer  clearly  and  intel- 
ligibly, the  Baptists  have  succeeded ;  but  where  the  foreigners  are, 
where  different  to;ngues  are  spoken,  as  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
we  show  meagre  results. 

There  are  some  among  you  who  say,  doubtless,  in  the  third,  fourth, 
or  fifth  generation  we  are  coming  to  dp  that  work.  Why,  you  have 
had  this  chance  in  Pennsylvania.  For  two  hundred  years  Germans 
have  been  residing  in  that  State  ;  that  is,  the  descendants  of  those 
who  came  and  settled  that  State  about  the  year  1665  in  lai'ge  num- 
bers. Those  are  their  descendants  that  I  am  speaking  about^  and 
among  these  men  you  have  had  a  chance  to  work.  And  see  what 
has  been  the  result     Now  I  say  that  the  machine  which  will  do  the 
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most  work  in  the  shortest  time  with  the  smallest  outlay,  is  the 
machine  that  is  going  to  save  us,  that  is  going  to  carry  the  day, 
now  while  there  is  market  demand  for  German.  And  there 
is  a  call  for  German.  There  is  a  paper  in  the  city  of  Leipsic 
named  "  Garten-liaube,"  which  teaches  rank  infidelity.  Every 
week  it  is  sent  to  these  shores  to  the  number  of  eighty  thousand  ;, 
and  I  say  that  the  man  that  knows  how  to  supply  the  market  when 
there  is  a  call,  is  the  man  that  will  profit  and  gain.  Now  is  the  time. 
We  are  now  having  the  people  among  us,  and  now  we  should  go  and 
give  them  the  Gospel. 

So,  now,  I  would  say  to  you  American  friends,  trust  in 
Almighty  God  for  the  future,  hiU  do  your  diUy  ;  I  pray  you  do  your 
duty,  and  I  say,  also,  allow  others  to  do  their  duty.  I  suppose 
I  couldn't .  do  my  duty  in  a  better  way — poor  being  as  I  am — 
bom  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  there  imbued  with  the  spirit  from  on 
high,  baptized  into  the  spirit  of  American  Christianity — I  could  not 
do  my  duty  any  better  than  by  planting  a  German  Baptist  Church  in 
that  city.  But  let  others  do  their  duty ;  let  Christian  parents  do 
their  duty ;  allow  those  Christian  Germans  who  are  filled  with  your 
spirit  to  work  and  labor  with  you  for  the  extension  and  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  truth  ;  allow  them  to  do  their  duty. 

My  friends,  some  of  you  are  afraid  that  we  German  pastors  are 
X)erpetuatiiig  the  German  tongue.  Well,  it  wouldn't  be  worth  living 
for.  To  a  common  sense  man  considering  the  matter,  and  seeing  the 
results,  the  thing  would  appear  ridiculous.  I  suppose  some  of  you 
recognize  that  we  Germans  have  a  little  common  sense  ;  and  do  you 
really  think  we  would  work  for  the  sole  purpose  of  perpetuating  our 
tongue  among  our  young  whom  we  want  to  be  loyal  men  and  women 
in  this  grand  Republic.  I  say  this,  we  are  bound  before  God  to  see  to 
it,  that  Christian  German  mothers  do  their  duty  toward  their  young, 
and  instill  into  their  minds  principles  of  morality.  The  first  God- 
given  teacher  is  the  mother,  and  the  mother  tongue  must  be  used  by 
her  in  imbuing  her  children  with  the  truths  of  Christianity.  I  am 
done,  my  dear  friends,  in  saying,  that  the  most  important  thing  I 
wish  to  impress  upon  you  is,  that  we  do  not  so  much  wish  to  perpetuate 
the  German  tongue  in  America  as  we  wish  to  perpetuate  American 
ideas  by  means  of  the  German  tongue.  (Applause.) 

Bev.  a.  F.  Mason,  of  Wisconsin  :  Mr.  President :  Before  I  make  any 
remark  I  desire  to  make  a  correction.  I  asked  a  question  this  morn- 
ing before  the  adjournment,  whether  the  report  as  printed  was  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Missions  among  non-English  speaking 
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people,  and  I  was  answered  £hat  it  was,  in  toto  ;  but  I  learn  from  Dr. 
Lasher,  Chairman  of  that  Committee,  that  that  is  not  exactly  the  fact. 
I  noticed  that  in  his  reading,  he  didn't  read  the  whole  sentence,  ''  They 
ding  to  the  language  of  their  native  land  and  insist  upon  its  study  in 
our  public  schools  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  body  politic" 
Dr.  Lasher  says  the  sentence,  "  Contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
body  politic,"  does  not  belong  to  the  report,  having  been  stricken  off 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Sch'affer.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  striking 
off  of  those  words  "  Contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  body  poHtic," 
there  is  a  significant  hint. 

I  have  but  five  minutes.  I  cannot  preach  a  sermon,  but  I  wish  to 
take  a  text,  and  that  text  is  from  the  report  of  the  Committee.  There 
is  need  of  compacting  and  unification.  There  is  my  text,  and  that  is 
the  one  point  which  I  wish  to  impress  to-day.  The  brother  who  has 
just  spoken  refers  to  a  certain  Roman  Catholic  church  edifice 
in  which  services  are  conducted  at  different  times  in  several  different 
languages  ;  and  if  I  understood  him  correctly  he  commended  it  I 
wish  to  tell  you  of  a  church  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  where,  at  the 
present  time,  the  pastor,  speaking  with  equal  fluency  German  and 
English,  holds  every  Sabbath  morning  his  service  in  German  and 
every  Sabbath  evening  his  service  in  English.  He  has  in  his  church 
representatives  of  four  different  nationalities,  sitting  together  and 
working  together  in  peace  and  harmony.  There  is  the  ideal  Wiscon- 
sin church.  You  will  permit  me  to  speak  as  a  Wisconsin  man,  coming 
from  a  city  nearly  all  of  whose  140,000  population  is  German,  and  from 
a  State  fifty  per  cent,  of  whose  population  is  German.  I  say  in  that 
State  this  is  the  ideal  Baptist  Church  ;  and  because  we  have  not  had 
this  ideal  before  us,  and  because  we  have  not  worked  toward  that 
ideal,  forty-six  per  cent,  of  aU  the  Baptist  Churches  that  in  the  last  fifty 
years  have  been  planted  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  have  died  and  been 
buried. 

Looking  over  the  field  and  seeing  these  facts,  you  may  judge  that 
I  have  an  intense  interest  in  this  question.  We  have  planted  in  the 
same  town  churches  for  Germans  and  churches  for  English-speaking 
people,  and  they  have  died  side  by  side  ;  when,  if  you  could  have 
had  such  a  church  as  that  which  we  have  at  Sheboygan,  with  a  pastor 
who  could  do,  as  several  men  who  have  spoken  here  to-day  can  do, 
preach  part  of  the  day  in  English  and  a  part  of  the  day  in  German, 
we  mi^t,  I  believe,  with  God's  blessing,  have  one  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  live  churches  in  the  place  of  those  dead  churches. 
(Applause.)     I  wish  to  say  further  in  this  connection,  that  I  do  not 
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wish  to  throw  any  firebrand  into  this  meeting.  God  forbid  that  I 
should  do  it. 

We  have  a  State  Convention  working  as  a  Missionary  Board  in  con- 
nection with  the  Home  Mission  Society,  and  generously  this  Society 
adds  to  every  dollar  that  we  raise  sixty  cents,  and  the  dollar  and  sixty 
cents  is  expended  in  mission  work  in  "Wisconsin,  part  of  it  among  the 
Germans,  but  most  otherwise.  Then  we  have  working  in  this  same 
State  a  German  Conference,  absolutely  independent  of  the  State  Con- 
vention of  Wisconsin.  The  work,  in  the  language  of  the  report  read 
to  yoi^  needs  compacting  and  unification,  and  the  Board  of  the  Wis- 
consin State  Convention  passed  a  resolution  which  will  be  referred  to 
the  State  Convention  at  its  coming  meeting  in  November,  and  I  wish 
in  order  that  you  may  appreciate  the  feeling  there  to  read  that  reso- 
lution : 

"Successful  cooperation  with  the  Home  Mission  Society  for  the 
evangelization  of  Wisconsin  requires  that  all  appropriations  of  the 
Society  for  this  State  shall  be  disbursed  by  the  Board  of  the 
State  Convention  in  consultation  with  the  District  Secretary  of  the 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society." 

This  was  discussed  for  nearly  a  whole  day  in  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Board  and  passed  unanimously.  We  feel  that  these  German 
Churches  ought  to  become  integral  parts  of  our  State  Convention, 
and  then  we  can  go  hand  in  hand,  and  we  shall  work  for  the  evangeli- 
zation of  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  We  are  met  however  by  a  decided 
tendency,  which  my  brother  has  ignored,  and  has  thought  does  not 
exist.  We  are  met  by  a  determination  on  the  part  of  those  who  seem 
to  be  mistaken  Baptists,  to  perpetuate  the  German  language  and 
German-speaking  churches,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  becoming  Ameri- 
canized I  merely  make  that  statement,  desiring  to  stop  before  I  am 
rapped  down^;  and  am  prepared,  if  I  am  questioned,  with  the  docu- 
ments to  prove  my  assertiona     (Applause.) 

Rev.  J.  C.  Grimmell,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  Mr.  President:  I  have  just  lis- 
tened to  a  fine  argument  on  unification.  I  understand  by  that,  that 
the  German  is  to  be  unified  with  the  American — as  far  as  language  is 
concerned,  that  they  are  to  become  one.  I  have  had  a  little  experi- 
ence in  that,  and  perhaps  I  am  an  isolated  case.  I  once  had  a  couple 
come  to  my  room  desiring  to  be  married.  The  gentleman  spoke  the 
German  language  quite  fluently.  When  I  turned  to  his  bride  I 
noticed  a  very  foreign  type  of  countenance,  and  I  spoke  German  to 
her,  thinking  though  at^the  time,  that  probably  she  would  not  under- 
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stand  me  ;  and  sure  enough,  she  said  :  "  And  shure,  what  quare  lan- 
guage is  that  yer  talking  to  me."  (Laughter.)  Well,  I  turned  to 
the  gentleman  and  I  tried  English.  "Nun,  was  meinen  SieV  "  said  he. 
He  couldn't  understand  a  word  I  said.  So  I  married  the  gentleman  in 
German  and  the  lady  in  English.  (Laughter.)  Was  that  unification 
enough  ?  I  am  a  German  Baptist  minister.  After  a  while  when  the 
conversation  took  a  pleasant  turn,  I  said  to  him  :  "  Why  in  creation 
did  you  take — I  didn't  want  to  say  Irish  (laughter) — an  American 
lady?"  Well,  said  he,  "I  want  to  learn  the  language.  (Laughter 
and  applause.)  I  want  to  become  Americanized  just  as  fast  as  I  can.' 
Six  weeks  afterward,  I  met  him  on  Myrtle  Avenue  selling  sleeve 
l^uttons ;  and  he  had  the  national  colors  in  his  face  ;  (laughter)  the 
American  red,  white  and  blue.  I  asked  him  how  he  was  getting 
along.  "  Oh, "  said  he,  **  not  at  all ;  he  would  have  no  more  of  it.  "  He 
said  that  he  had  made  a  great  mistake — '*  I  am  glad  she  has  gone  off 
for  the  third  time  and  shall  never  seek  her  again." 

Now,  Mr.  President,  coming  down  to  the  serious  part  of  this  matter, 
for  it  has  a  very  serious  bearing  with  us,  who  are  giving  our  lives  to 
that  kind  of  work,  I  will  say,  we  could  give  these  lives  in  American 
pulpits — Brother  Gubelmann  and  hundreds  of  others  I  could  name, 
•could  give  their  lives  in  American  pulpits,  I  think,  just  as  well  as  hun- 
dreds of  Baptist  ministers  who  have  come  over  to  this  country  older  than 
I  wa&  We  lay  our  lives  down  for  that  German  work  ;  and  are  we 
fools  ?  If  we  are,  we  are  fools  for  Jesus  Christ  The  German  Bap- 
tist churches  have  been  criticised  because  they  are  served  by  breth- 
ren who  have  come  from  Germany  too  old  to  adopt  any  of  the  Ameri- 
can custpma  For  God's  sake  let  us  keep  some  of  the  young  men 
who  are  Americanized  as  well  as  myself,  and  I  think  I  am  American- 
ized as  much  as^any  man.  I  know  that  I  can  vote  for  President^  Gov- 
ernor, and  Mayor  ;  I  know  that  I  can  pay  taxes  ;  I  kno^  that  I  can 
take  hold  of  the  Romanist  and  lead  him  out  of  superstition  and  dark- 
ness into  the  grand  and  glorious  light  of  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  German  or  English  ;  and  I  know  more  than  that — I 
want  my  children  to  learn  German  ;  they  must  learn  that,  but  they 
shall  learn  English  just  as  well  as  the  very  best,  and  if  they  don't 
<^ome  out  number  one  from  our  best  public  institutions,  just  say  that 
I  am  a  fool  then  in  another  sense.  (Applause.)  Now,  there  are  thou- 
sands of  men  ready  to  say  the  same  thing,  and  these  German  churches 
are  not  trying  to  prove  a  terror  and  a  plague  to  America.  They  are 
trying  to  Americanize  the  Germans  by  bringing  them  into  the  light  of 
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the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ ;  they  are  standing  to  the  glory  of 
Ood,  and  as  the  years  roU  by  you  will  look  back  and  say,  that  one  of 
the  best  things  ever  done  on  this  continent,  was  to  take  the  Grerman 
as  he  came  to  America,  and  to  Americanize  him  by  transforming  the 
very  language  and  customs  that  he  brought  with  him,  and,  by  the  use 
of  those  customs,  by  that  language  and  by  those  old  sympathies,  to  lift 
him  on  to  the  broad  plane  of  American  citizenship  as  well  as  into  our 
denomination.  Brethren,  please  have  faith  in  our  God.  He  can  be 
heard  in  German  as  well  as  in  EngHsh.  Please  have  faith  in  your 
German  Baptist  Brethren.     (Applause. ) 

Thb  Pbesedent  :  Are  you  ready  for  the  question  upon  the  adoption 
of  the  report  ?  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Missions  among  Foreign  Populations  be  adopted. 

Dr.  Lasheb  :  There  is  an  important  item,  brethren,  in  that  report 
That  sentence,  a  part  of  which  was  struck  out,  was  written  as  it  is  in 
the  copies  that  you  have  through  the  house.  After  that  was  printed, 
however,  it  was  thought  best  to  strike  out  that  sentence.  I  read  from 
a  copy  that  had  it  stricken  out.  Now,  the  question  is  will  you  adopt 
what  I  read  or  that  which  you  have  on  the  copiea  I  think,  sir,  that 
we  all  regard  the  report  of  the  Committee  as  that  which  was  read — 
leaving  out  the  last  portion  of  that  sentence.  That  is  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Committee.  It  is  this  sentence  :  "  They  cling  to  the 
language  of  their  native  land  and  insist  upon  its  study  in  our  public 
schools,  contrary  td  the  best  interests  of  the  body  politic."  The 
portion  stricken  out  is,  "  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  body 
politic." 

The  President  :  With  the  consent  of  the  body  that  portion  will  be 
considered  as  stricken  out  of  the  report  which  is  adopted  by  the  So- 
ciety. 

The  report  was  thereupon  adopted. 

The  President  :  It  will  now  be  your  pleasure  to  listen  to  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Mexican  Missions,  by  the  Chairman,  Eev.  W.  H. 
Sloan,  of  Albion,  New  York. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  MEXICAN  MISSIONS. 

I.  Ths  Field. — The  country  comprehended  under  the  designation  of  the 
"Republicof  Mexico'*  extends  from  the  32°  parallel  of  north  latitude  to  the 
sunny  slopes  and  picturesque  bays  of  Central  America,  and  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  embracing  about  850,000  square  miles  of  territory. 
It  is  a  land  of  lofty  mountains,  wide  undulating  plains  and  rich  pastures,  con- 
taining inexhaustible  mineral  resources,  and  of  unparalleled  fertility  and  multi- 
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plicity  of  natural  prodnots.    The  opening  np  of  this,  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  varied  zones  of  the  worid»  may  be  said  to  have  just  begun.    The  valuable 
mines  of  gold  and  of  silver,  capable,  under  proper  management,  of  yielding 
150,000,000  annually,  the  bountiful  crops  of  all  kinds  of  fruits,  and  of  coffee, 
sugar-cane,  tobacco,  and  all  textile  plants,  have  attracted  the  attention  of  our 
capitalists,  and  railroads  are  projected  and  building  in  different  directions, 
bringing  to  light  the  unlimited  resources  of  the  country.    Hundreds  of  our 
most  intelligent  young  men,  eager  to  embrace  the  opportunities  thus  offered, 
are  entering  Mexico  from  the  East  and  the  North-West,  and  are  stirring  the 
sluggish  forces  of  that  republic  into  more  energetic  activity.    Here  are  10,000,- 
000  of  people,  of  Spanish  and  Indian  extraction,  adhering  to  a  pagan  form  of 
the  Romish  faith.    The  religion  of  the  land  is  a  valley  of  dry  bones.    Feast- 
days,  processions,  worship  of  images  and  adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary  crowd 
out  the  life  of  Christianity.     There  is  no  part  of  our  great  home  field  that  more 
needs  a  preached  Gospel,  an  open  Bible,  a  devoted  ministry,  the  exaltation  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  only  head  of  the  Church,  than  does  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 
And  all  this  is  possible  for  that  land.     A  Gospel  that  will  win  its  way  among 
Mohammedans,  Hindoos  and  Buddhists,  is  able  to  find  its  way  into  this,  the 
greatest  stronghold  of  Roman  superstition  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.    Even 
now,  while  there  is  only  a  nominal  religious  liberty,  many  thoughtful  minds, 
disgusted  with  priestly  arrogance  and  vice,  are  turning  for  light  and  help  toward 
the  United  States.    When  we  shall  be  able,  with  perfect  religious  liberty,  to 
scatter  broadcast  the  seeds  of  evangelical  faith,  we  shall  soon  behold  a  glorious 
harvest.    We  cannot  say  that  there  is  any  general  movement  toward  a  recep- 
tion of  the  truth.    But,  in  a  few  quarters,  the  Gospel,  faithfully  proclaimed  by 
the  Protestant  missionaries,  is  falling  into  good  ground.    Light  is  being  dif- 
fused in  the  surrounding  darkness.    The  contiguity  of  the  United  States,  the 
superiority  of  Protestantism  as  shown  in  the  development  of  these  States,  the 
commercial  enterprise  that  we  are  inciting  in  Mexico,  and  the  large  number 
of  Christian  young  men  we  are  sending  thither,  are  forces  at  work,  quietly  per- 
meating all  parts  of  the  Republic,  and  making  it  feel  the  throbbings  of  a  new 
life.    These  Providential  indications  seem  to  add  intensity  to  the  great  com- 
mission, and  to  increase  our  responsibilities  toward  Mexico.    It  is  included  in 
the  home  field  that  we  are  to  win  for  our  Lord,  and  unless  we  are  false  to  the 
motto  that  we  have  inscribed  upon  our  banner,  **  Nobth  America  fob  Chsist,"  we 
should  reinforce  our  feeble  mission  there  by  the  employment  of  more  mission- 
aries, the  training  of  a  native  ministry,  the  circulation  of  a  Christian  literature, 
and  the  opening  of  Christian  schools. 

II.  Its  Needs. — ^The  great  need  of  Mexico  is  its  evangelization.  Your  Board 
is  recommended  to  send,  at  as  early  a  day  as  is  practicable,  several  additional  mis- 
sionaries, prepared  to  make  a  plain  an^  an  affectionate  exhibition  of  the  (Gospel, 
and  to  aid  in  the  oversight  of  the  work  among  the  people.  The  Gk)8pel  that  ws 
need,  Mexico  needs.  We  do  not  send  the  heralds  of  the  cross  to  the  inhabitants 
of  that  necessitous  land  merely  to  induce  them  to  change  their  ecclesiastical 
relations.  It  is  converts  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  we  seek.  The  regeneration  of 
all  North  America  is  promoted  when  we  proclaim  the  Gospel  of  the  Living  God 
to  the  people  of  Mexico,  and  we  cannot  neglect  this  work  without  being  false  to 
the  principles  that  underlie  the  organization  of  this  Society. 

With  a  prejudice  against  foreigners  that  seems  to  prevail  everywhere,  the 
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Mexicans  may  never  be  warmly  drawn  toward  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  by 
Americans.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  Board  to  intrust  our  work  among  them, 
whenever  feasible,  to  the  hands  of  a  native  ministry.  A  liberal  education  to 
prepare  for  the  conflict  with  papal  superstition,  French  atheism  and  infidelity, 
should  be  given  to  young  men  of  piety  and  zeal,  men  who  are  ready  to  endure 
hardness  for  the  Grospel,  and  who  could  be  satisfied  with  such  support  as  might 
be  provided  by  the  feeble  churches  of  their  own  land.  The  evangelization  of 
Mexico  will  hardly  be  possible  until  the  people  are  instructed  by  those  who  are 
raised  up  from  their  own  number,  and  to  whom  they  will  offer  a  cordial 
support 

Mexico  needs,  in  addition  to  these  native  preachers,  a  class  of  men,  humble, 
devout  and  intelligent,  to  circulate  a  properly  translated  Bible  among  the  inhab- 
itants. God's  Word  unbound  and  set  loose  among  these  millions  of  untaught 
souls,  would  be  the  most  potent  instrument  we  could  use  in  the  moral,  political 
and  social  uplifting  of  the  nation.  Multitudes  who  will  not  listen  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  could  be  reached  in  this  way.  A  Christian  literature 
also  needs  to  be  prepared.  Colporteurs,  with  the  love  of  Christ  and  of  souls  in 
their  hearts,  making  their  way  from  house  to  house,  would  be  powerful  auxil- 
iaries in  the  dissemination  of  the  truth. 

Your  Committee  are  of  the  opinion  that,  if  we  seek  the  evangelization  of  the 
-country,  the  establishment  of  Christian  schools  in  Mexico  is  an  imperative  ne- 
cessity. In  the  reaction  against  priestly  domination,  the  people  are  in  danger 
of  falling  into  open  infidelity,  and  of  establishing  a  reign  of  anarchy  in  the  Re- 
public. The  education  of  Christian  teachers  of  both  sexes,  and  the  opening  of 
day  schools  in  the  large  centres  of  population,  would  do  much  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  scepticism  among  the  cultivated  classes,  and  would  place  large  num- 
bers of  children  under  Christian  influence.  Such  institutions  would  be  power- 
ful buttresses  to  our  evangelical  work.  These  schools,  if  thoroughly  endowed 
and  equipped,  would  soon  take  a  leading  position  in  a  country  almost  destitute 
•of  educational  facilities  for  Protestant  children.  True,  there  is  a  public  school 
system,  and  in  many  of  the  States  of  Mexico  it  is  well  managed.  In  theory  it  is 
non -sectarian  and  non-papal,  but  in  fact  the  Saturday  of  every  week  is  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  Romanist  catechism.  The  children  of  our  Christian  families 
must  attend  these  schools,  or  be  left  entirely  destitute  of  instruction.  It  would 
seem  that  common  humanity,  to  say  nothing  of  higher  obligations,  would  impel 
US  to  open  schools  for  the  training  of  those  children  who  are  branded  as  heretics 
in  the  community  because  of  the  fidelity  of  their  parents  to  the  truth.  The  cost 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  such  schools  would  not  be  large,  while  the  law 
of  the  land  now  permits  any  one  to  engage  in  the  vocation  of  teaching  who  is 
able  to  gather  together  the  pupils.  The  Protestant  element  now  to  be  found  in 
every  place  of  importance  in  Mexico  would  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  these 
schools. 

Such  seems  to  us  to  be  the  needs  of  the  field.  We  cannot  forget  that 
Baptists  were  the  first  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  that  land  ;  and  when  we  think 
how  great  a  nation  the  Republic  of  Mexico  might  yet  become  if  she  could  be 
brought  to  the  feet  of  our  Lord,  of  the  10,000,000  of  people  that  are  waiting  for 
the  purifying  and  elevating  influences  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  the  contiguity  of 
this  land,  one  with  us  in  commercial  and  geographical  ties  calls  loudly  to  be 
recognized  as  an  integral  part  of  the  North  America  that  we  are  to  win  for 
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Chrifitt  we  wonder  that  the  denomination  does  not  at  once  urge  npon  the 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  to  go  up  and  possess  the  land. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Sloan,  N.  Y. 
Prof.  "W.  I.  Knapp,  Conn. 
L.  M.  "Woodruff,  D.D.,  Iowa. 
Ret.  J.  V.  ScHOFiEij),  Mo. 
Rev.  T.  M.  Westbup,  Mexico. 

Committee, 

The  President  :  We  will  now  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  Rev. 
Db.  O.  C.  Pope,  of  Texas,  on  "  The  duty  of  American  Baptists  to 
Mexico  and  the  Society's  work  therein." 


DUTY  OF  AMERICAN  BAPTISTS  TO  MEXICO. 

Mr.  President  and  brethren :  A  very  close  adherence  to  the 
wise  counsel  of  the  great  and  illustrious  Dr.  Philetus  Dobbs,  when 
he  said  that  we  must  do  justice  to  the  audience,  whether  we  do  justice 
to  the  subject  or  not,  forces  me  to  represent  ten  millions  of  persons  in 
twelve  minutes. 

Yesterday  we  had  the  Indian  question  represented  by  the  Indians, 
and  this  afternoon  we  have  had  our  Oerman  brethren  representing 
the  German  interests.  I  hope  that  you  will  not  all  think  you  have  a 
Mexican  representing  the  Mexican  interests  before  you,  although  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  Mexicans  or  myself  would  be  the  sufferer 
by  the  mistake.  Without  stopping  to  indulge  in  any  flowery  exordium, 
I  wish  to  enter  at  once  into  the  discussion  of  this  subject.  It  is  a 
subject  in  which  I  have  an  intense  interest,  a  subject  in  which  I  have 
had  some  experience. 

About  six  months  ago  I  came  before  the  Mission  Board  of  tiiis 
Society  and  made  an  arrangement  whereby  about  fifteen  missionaries 
were  placed  along  our  Texas  border,  which  extends  about  a  thousand 
miles,  and  in  the  superintendence  of  that  work  and  those  men  I  be- 
came acquainted  somewhat  with  the  religious  needs  of  Mexico;  and 
made  a  journey  over  into  that  country,  looking  after  our  Mission 
stations  in  the  States  of  Coahtdla  and  New  Leon ;  consequently 
what  I  say  about  Mexico  I  shall  say  from  my  own  personal  observa- 
tion. 

The  duty  of  American  Baptists  to  Mexico.  Well,  that  duty  is  to 
give  them  the  Gospel;  and  I  argue  it,  first,  because  there  is  an  open 
door  there;  and  whoever  knew  a  Yankee  to  stop  for  any  reason  from 
going  in  anywhere  where  there  was  an  open  door.     Our  people  are 
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somewhat  like  the  boy  out  West,  who,  when  his  father  was  looking  in 
another  direction,  felled  him  to  the  ground.  "  My  son,  why  in  the 
world  did  you  give  me  such  a  stroke  ? "  "  Father,"  said  he,  "  you 
stood  so  fair  I  couldn't  help  it."  (Laughter.)  Mexico  stands  so  fair 
to  the  people  of  this  country  that  it  really  seems  to  me  we  cannot 
help  going  into  it.  There  is  an  open  door  there  now.  There  has 
been  for  a  good  many  years  a  struggle  in  Mexico  between  the  Liberal 
Progressive  party  and  the  Imperial  party.  That  struggle  culminated 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  Maximihan  empire  under  the  leadership  of 
that  wise  President,  Juarez.  The  Liberal  party  was  triumphant,  and 
every  last  vestige  of  a  union  between  the  Church  and  State  was  ob- 
literated .  There  is  such  a  thing  now  in  Mexico  as  religious  liberty. 
So  far  as  the  government  is  concerned,  it  recognizes  no  religion  and 
draws  no  ecclesiastical  distinctions  between  its  citizens.  As  soon  as 
such  a  state  of  affairs  as  this  was  known,  I  believe  the  leading  Baptists 
went  down  into  that  country  and  in  a  quiet  way  began  operationa 
There  is  now  no  obstacle  to  the  pushing  of  our  views  in  that  repub- 
lic. The  door  is  open;  consequently  that  is  one  reason  why  we  owe 
it  as  a  duty  to  give  the  Gospel  to  that  country. 

It  is  our  duty  to  give  the  Gospel  to  Mexico,  because  we  can  do  it  with 
less  expense  for  a  given  amount  of  work  than  perhaps  among  almost 
any  other  people  on  this  globe.  The  habits  of  the  people  are  simple. 
The  cost  of  living  there  is  not  very  great.  We  have  a  capital  good 
missionary  there  who  has  been  working  hke  a  Trojan  on  a  salary  of 
four  hundred  dollars;  and  with  smaller  salaries  than  almost  anywhere 
else  we  can  carry  on  work  efficienUy. 

Another  reason  is  that  the  people  are  ripe  for  the  GospeL  Their 
hearts  naturally  turn  away  from  Catholicism,  as  they  attribute  all 
the  evils  and  woes  of  two  centuries  of  their  national  history  to  the  iron 
yoke  of  Catholicism;  and  having  broken  that  yoke  and  having  turned 
awav  from  those  scenes  of  revolution  and  blood  which  have  character- 
ized  that  country  for  two  centuries,  they  begin  to  look  out  for  some- 
thing higher  and  grander  and  nobler  than  this  priestcraft,  that  is 
holding  them  down,  can  supply.  I  found  some  intelligent  Mexicans 
who  were  quite  famihar  with  that  "  advanced  school,"  so-called,  of 
liberal  thought,  as  represented  by  Professors  Huxley  and  Darwin. 
Othei^s  follow  after  notorious  iufidels  of  our  own  land.  But  they  are 
still  averse — ^that  is,  the  Liberal  party — the  greater  paii  of  the  Mexi- 
can people  are  averse  to  Catholicism;  and,  consequently,  they  are 
open  to  impressions  fi'om  other  sources. 

Now,  it  is  tlie  duty  of  the  Baptists,  especially,  to  give  this  Gospel 
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to  them,  because  wherever  our  views  are  presented  side  by  side  with 
the  views  of  other  denominatioDs  they  make  the  most  forcible  im- 
pression. I  had  a  conversation  with  the  Alcalde,  and  after  giving  him. 
our  ideas  of  Baptist  doctrine  and  of  church  polity,  and  especially 
when  I  spoke  to  him  of  our  idea  that  every  man  in  a  Baptist  church 
is  the  ecclesiastical  equal  of  every  other  man,  and  that  our  govern- 
ment was  based  on  the  idea  of  freedom  and  equality  of  all  the  members, 
"  Oh,"  said  he,  *  *  that  is  the  very  kind  of  government  we  want  in  this, 
country;  your  church  government  exactly  corresponds  with  my  idea 
of  what  is  proper."  Then  some  of  those  that  turn  away  from  Cathol- 
icism  say  :  "  We  can't  see  so  much  difference  between  the  Methodists 
and  the  Catholics — they  both  have  bishops  and  baptize  children  and 
sprinkle  for  baptism;  but  you  people  seem  to  be  the  antipodes  of  the 
Catholics ;  you  won't  baptize  children,  you  insist  on  immersion.  "^ 
And  as  a  witness  of  the  success  of  our  principles  when  brought  side 
by  side  with  others,  take  this  fact :  In  the  city  of  Monterey  there 
has  been  a  Presbyterian  mission  for  many  years,  on  which  our  Pres- 
byterian friends  have  spent  about  $30,000.  I  called  upon  the  Super- 
intendent of  Missions  and  asked  him  what  success  they  had.  He  said 
they  scarcely  gathered  twenty  members;  while  our  own  little  Baptist 
church,  upon  which  has  been  expended  perhaps  less  than  a  thousand 
dollars,  has  thii-ty-eight  intelligent,  active  Christian  workers.  (Ap- 
plause.) While  I  was  there  a  most  intelHgent  Mexican  gentleman, 
an  ex-major  in  the  Mexican  army,  who  had  been  attending  services 
alternately  at  the  Baptist  and  Presb\iierian  churches  for  several 
months,  and  comparing  the  two  systems,  after  he  w^as  hopefully  con- 
verted, as  we  trust,  came  over  to  us;  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  wit- 
nessing his  baptism  in  the  little  church  at  Monterey. 

Again,  there  is  another  reason  why  we  should  give  the  Gospel  to 
Mexico — a  very  important  reason.  We  must  do  it  in  order  to  preserve 
om*  work  along  the  border  of  our  own  country.  Now  we  are  doing 
work  all  along  the  frontiers.  How  are  we  to  prosecute  that  work 
successfullv  and  make  it  efficient  while  on  the  border  is  a  land  of 
spiritual  blight  and  darkness.  In  order  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
our  missionaries  upon  the  Rio  Grande  we  need  light-houses  beyond 
the  river.  We  need  a  chain  of  mission  stations,  commencing  at  EI 
Paso  and  running  down  to  the  Gulf,  the  whole  as  it  were  like  a  grand 
picket  line ;  light-houses  for  the  illumination  of  its  inhabitants  and  for 
the  strengthening  of  the  hands  of  our  own  missionaries.  Mexico  now 
is  being  joined  to  this  country  by  great  lines  of  railroad.  Three  lines 
of  railroad  are  now  running  from  Texas  into  that  republic,  all  of  them 
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reaching  directly  toward  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  other  lines  are  pro- 
jected. The  time  will  soon  come  when  our  people  will  be  brought 
into  intimate  associations  with  Mexico  in  financial  and  commercial 
transactions;  and,  consequently,  if  we  are  to  carry  on  our  work  suc- 
cessfully where  such  a  vast  financial  and  social  intimacy  exists,  we 
must  endeavor  to  elevate  those  with  whom  we  are  brought  into  con- 
tact. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  results  of  our  work,  the  results  of  the  Society's 
work  in  Mexico.  I  beUeve  that  there  have  been  results  in  no  field  on 
this  whole  contiuent  commensurate  with  the  results  of  the  Mexican  work 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  expended.  There  are  now  in  Mexico  eight 
Baptist  churches,  four  iu  the  State  of  Coahmla  and  fotu:  in  the  State 
of  New  Leon.  Those  in  the  State  of  Coahuila  are  really  the  outgrowth 
of  the  work  which  Brother  Westrup  did  in  Monterey  many  years  ago. 
With  a  trifiing  expenditure  of  money,  we  have  now  eight  Baptist 
churches  there,  and  they  are  churches,  too,  that  are  composed  of  in- 
telligent, active  Christian  workers.  The  man  that  imagines  that  all 
Mexicans  are  in  a  state  of  ignorance  is  very  much  mistaken.  In  -the 
place  where  our  Httle  congregation  meets,  there  is  a  magnificent  col- 
lege, a  State  institution,  where  the  youth  are  instructed ;  and  our 
members  are  the  peers  of  the  average  intelligent  classes  of  Mexico. 
I  have  some  pictures  here  of  Mexican  Baptists  in  my  pocket ;  I 
wish  they  were  large  enough  for  you  aU  to  see  them,  for  I 
know  you  would  be  very  much  surprised  to  see  the  intelligent  coun- 
tenancea  When  I  left  those  people  there  they  came  to  me  and  threw 
their  arms  around  my  neck,  and  begged  me  in  Ood's  name  to  ask 
their  American  brethren  to  send  them  help,  and  immediately.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Upon  motion  the  report  was  adopted. 

The  PREsmENT:  We  will  now  listen  to  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Western  Missions,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  T.  Edwin  Brown,  of  Ehode 
Island. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  WESTERN  MISSIONS. 

Your  Committee  on  Western  Missions  respectfully  report  : 

I.  That  even  had  the  duty  of  a  free  discussion  of  the  methods  and  work  of 
the  Board  of  Managers  been  imposed  upon  us — as  should  be  the  case  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  committees,  rather  than  the  mere  traditional  duty  of  echoing 
and  emphasizing  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  Beport  of  the  Board — yet 
your  present  committee  would  have  found  themselves  in  such  case  without 
special  occupation.    The  work  done  and  the  methods  pursued  have  been  so  ad- 
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mirable,  and  the  sentimentB  of  the  report  are  bo  commendable,  that  your  com- 
mittee are  glad  to  be  to  this  good  and  glowing  message  both  an  echo  and  em- 
phasis. 

The  fact  that  seTcnty-six  additional  missionaries  have  been  employed  in  the 
Western  field  the  present  year,  indicates  that  the  Board  fnlly  appreciates  the 
grandeur  and  awfnlness  of  the  times  in  which  we  live,  and  that  the  central 
theatre  of  a  moral  conflict,  surpassing  in  moment  any  that  the  ages  have  wit- 
nessed, is  our  own  North  America,  the  field  given  us  to  subdue  and  cultivate  for 
Christ.     As  to  the  past,  we  can  certainly  congratulate  ourselves,  and  give  thanks 
to  God  for  progress.   As  to  the  adequacy  of  our  work  to  the  crisis  at  hand,  while 
the  Board  have  labored  up  to  the  full  extent  of  their  resources,  there  is  not  much 
room  for  self-complacency  on  the  part  of  the  constituency  represented  by  the 
Board.    Three  hundred  and  fifty-five  men  to  lay  the  foundations  of  Baptist  faith 
and  Christian  civilization  in  forty-seven  territorial  possible  New  Englands  ! — for 
such  is  the  extent  of  the  field  covered  by  our  Western  Missions.    Toward  this  vast 
field,  and  over  it,  such  a  migration  of  almost  whole  nations,  as  history  has  not 
hitherto  recorded,  is  rapidly  moving.    Within  the  past  three  years  Kansas  has 
increased  its  population  about  200,000,  Dakota  about  100,000,  and  Texas  about 
200,000.    Last  week  over  26,000  immigrants  were  landed  on  our  coasts,  at  the 
single  port  of   New  York.      If   the  present  rate  of  influx    continues,  1882 
will  add  more  than    1,000,000  to    our    foreign    born  population.      Can  the 
nation  assimilate  this  foreign  mass  ?    The  problem  is  yet  unsolved.    But  we 
are  assured  that  if  it  is  to  be  solved,  to  the  safety  and  increased  healthfulness  of 
the  national  life,  the  Gospel  of  Christ  must  enter  as  a  vital  factor  into  the  solu- 
tion.   Almost  a  million  new  possible  subjects  for  evangelization  or  Christian 
teaching  this  year  on  our  western  field,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty -five  men  to 
do  that  share  of  the  work  committed  to  the  Baptist  denomination  !  What  are  these 
among  so  many?    Is  there  enough  of   extra  faith  and  zeal  and  consecra- 
tion to  reproduce  the  ancient  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  and  to  multiply 
the  bread  of  life,  and  the  distributing  hands  sufficiently  to  feed  this  great  multi- 
tude, who  will  not  sit  upon,  but  toil,  singly  and  in  companies,  among  the 
springing  grass  and  waving  harvests  and  beside  the  lakes  and  water  courses  of 
our  new  Western  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles  ?    Christ  will  work  no  miracle  save  that 
of  grace.    We  have  more  loaves  than  we  have  yet  accounted  for  to  Him.    And  the 
answer  to  His  providential  demand  —urged  upon  us,  not  only  by  the  fact  that 
the  West  of  the  future  is  to  give  laws  and  morals  and  religion  to  the  nation,  and 
through  it  to  give  morals  and  the  Gospel,  or  an  anti- Gospel,  to  the  world — urged 
also  by  the  fact  that  the  ignorance,  bigotry,  Bomanism,  Socialism,  Nihilism, 
Atheism,  dead  religious  formalism,  pouring  in  upon  us  must  be  met,  contested, 
conquered,  transformed,  for  the  sake  of  national  self  preservation — the  answer 
to  this  demand  of  our  Lord,  must  be  given  in  more  men,  more  money,  more 
faith,  more  prayer,  more  enthusiasm,  yielded  gladly  under  the  double  inspira- 
tion of  loyalty  to  the  flag  of  the  Union  and  the  cross  of  the  Christ.     Enlarge  ! 
enlarge!  bnlaroeI    This  is  the  voice  of  God's   providence.    Let  the  Board  by 
its  action  reiterate  the  call,  and  let  the  churches  answer.     One  year  of  good 
work  to-day  will  tell  more  on  the  future  than  fifty  years  when  the  crisis  has  passed 
by.    God  grant  that  we  may  be  wise  to  know,  even  we  at  least  in  this  our  day, 
the  things  that  belong  to  our  peace. 

II.  Your  Committee  recognize  with  pleasure  the  disposition  of  the  Board  to 
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increase,  as  the  contribnting  churches  may  enable  them,  the  meagre  pittance 
now  paid  to  onr  missionaries.  The  entire  work  on  our  Western  fields  has  been 
done  at  a  cost  to  the  Society  of  about  $200  for  each  man  employed,  To  be  sure, 
the  fields  served  are  expected  to  add  something  to  this.  But  expectations  are 
not  always  realized,  and  the  reality  is  often  quite  meagre.  While  we  should 
cultivate  self-support  on  the  part  of  our  mission  churches,  and  the  spirit  of 
generosity  on  the  part  of  the  Women's  Home  Mission  circles,  we  should  also  en- 
able the  missionary  to  cultivate  self-respect;  and  it  certainly  seems  belittling 
that  our  Home  Mission  Booms  should  be  turned  into  a  bureau  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  old  clothes.  And  it  does  not  tend  to  cultivate  self-respect  in  the  man, 
nor  respect  in  the  community  for  the  manly  independence  of  the  man,  who  is 
compelled  to  send  to  a  society  of  stranger -ladies  the  circumference  of  his  waist- 
band or  the  number  of  his  wife's  shoe.  Let  the  old  clothes  department  continue, 
if  it  must,  and  while  it  continues  let  it  be  generously  sustained.  But  let  this  be 
regarded  as  a  temporary  expedient  matle  needful  by  the  poverty  or  parsimony 
of  the  new  churches,  or  the  incorrigible  stinginess  of  too  many  of  the  old  ones. 
But  let  us  not  forget,  that  the  laborer  is  worthy,  not  of  our  charity,  but  of  his 
hire. 

ni.  While  your  Committee  believe  that  the  Gospel  is  to  be  preached  wherever 
men  are  found  who  need  its  message,  whether  in  town  or  village  ot  cattle  ranch 
or  mining  camp,  yet  we  would  urge  the  expending  of  special  effort  in  places 
of  central  influence  and  which  seem  destined  to  be  sources  of  power  in  the 
future.  Where  populations  are  constantly  shifting  it  is  difficult  to  secure  a 
proportionate  adjustment  of  outlay.  But  strongholds  must  be  captured  at  all 
hazard,  even  while  the  picket  posts  should  not  be  overlooked. 

IV.  The  advantage  of  schools  for  the  training  of  the  young,  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  work  of  evangelization,  has  been  so  completely  demonstrated  by  the  exper- 
ience of  all  mission  work  abroad,  that  it  is  no  longer  an  open  question.  Why  may 
not  the  same  adjunct  be  used  to  advantage  at  home?  Schools  are  the  strong- 
hold of  Jesuitism  in  New  Mexico.  Their  neglect  is  the  weakness  of  Protestant- 
ism. Our  Presbyterian  brethren  affirmed  the  other  day  at  Springfield  that  a 
line  of  Christian  school -houses  extending  through  the  domain  of  the  American 
Mohammed  was  essential  to  the  downfall  of  Mormonism.  The  wish  of  the  Board 
expressed  in  the  report  as  to  the  expediency  of  such  schools  in  Utah  and  New 
Mexico  in  connection  with  mission  stations  is,  therefore,  hailed  with  approvaL 
The  constitutional  right  of  the  Society  to  establish  such  schools  has  already  been 
affirmed.  Tour  committee  recommend  that  the  Society  approve  of  the  plan  of 
the  Board  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  founding  such  schools,  as  far  as  this  can 
be  done  in  justice  to  other  work  already  in  hand. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

T.  Edwin  Brown,  D.D.,  K.  I. 
A.  K.  PoTTSB,  D.D.,  Mass. 
S.  W.  Duncan,  D.D.,  Ohio. 
H.  C.  Woods,  D.D.,  Minn. 
Rkv.  H.  S.  Wkstoate,  Col. 
C.  P.  Jacobs,  Esq.,  Ind. 

Committee. 

The  President  :  The  discussion  upon  this  report  will  be  opened  by 
the  Bev.  Db.  William  Carey  Cbane,  of  Texas,  whom  I  have  the  pleas* 
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ure  of  introducing  to  you,  on  the  "Present  growth  and  demands  of 
this  mission  field." 


GEOWTH  AND  DEMANDS  OF  THE  FIELD. 

Brother  President:  Allow  me,  sir,  to  call  you  by  that  familiar  title, 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  call  the  presiding  officer  of  such  bodies  in 
Texas,  from  which  I  come.  I  therefore  address  you  as  Brother  Presi- 
dent instead  of  Mr.  President 

I  do  not  know  that  what  I  have  to  say  this  afternoon  has  any  par- 
ticular relevancy  to  the  able  and  well  constructed  report  to  which  you 
have  just  lent  your  attention.  I  find,  by  looking  at  your  programme^ 
that  I  am  expected  to  speak  upon  the  progress  and  growth  of  the 
work  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.  I  am  not  the 
man  to  do  fall  justice  to  so  grand  a  theme  as  this;  nor  have  I  the  facts 
by  which  I  could  illustrate  the  progress  and  the  growth  of  the  work 
of  this  grand  and  noble  Society.  Not  familiar  with  all  the  details  of 
its  work  from  the  time  it  originated  in  this  city  to  the  present 
moment,  I  cannot  speak  particularly  to  the  point.  As  I  progress 
permit  me  to  say  that  twelve  minutes  for  a  man  who  has  come  two 
thousand  miles  is  hardly  an  adequate  ratio  of  time,  either  to  the  sub- 
ject or  to  the  distance  which  he  has  come.  Be  that  as  it  may,  permit 
me,  Brother  President,  to  say  that  I  shall  at  this  time  undertake  to 
carry  out  the  injunction  of  old  Sam  Houston.  A  brother  who  has 
gone  to  glory,  who  traveled  over  the  whole  State  of  Texas,  came  to 
the  house  of  the  hero  of  San  Antonio  and  told  him  that  he  had  lost 
his  horse.  "Well,"  said  he,  "  Go  to  my  stable  and  get  the  best  horse 
I  have  there,  for  the  King's  business  requires  haste."  So  I  find  this 
afternoon  that  in  twelve  minutes  the  business  requires  haste;  and 
therefore  as  to  the  progress  and  growth  of  the  work  of  the  American 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society. 

Let  us  look  in  the  first  place,  to  some  of  the  evidences  of  this 
growth.  Fifty  years  ago,  as  a  boy,  I  was  passing  through  this  city,  and 
looked  in  upon  the  origin  of  this  Society.  I  was  a  little  interested  in 
what  was  transpiring  before  me,  with  Heman  Lincoln  in  the  chair, 
and  Jonathan  Going  apparently  as  master  of  ceremonies.  The  hiA- 
tory  of  the  work  from  that  origin  to  the  present  moment  is  perhaps 
the  grandest  history  of  Home  Missions  which  could  be  written  on 
either  side  of  the  globe.  Eighteen  hundred  thirty-two — eighteen 
hundred  eighty-two.  Then,  no  Home  Misison  Society.  Now,  a 
Home    Mission   Society  which    disburses   four  hundred  thousand 
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dollars  yearly.  Then,  twenty-four  States.  Now,  thirty  eight  Statea 
Then,  thirty  colleger  Now,  four  hundred  colleges  in  the  Union. 
Then,  not  more  tlian  three  colleges  belonging  to  the  Baptists  in  the 
United  States.  Now,  thirty-eight.  Then,  but  one  single,  solitary 
theological  seminary;  and  now  six.  Then,  not  a  single  female  semi- 
nary, or  female  colleges  as  they  are  now  called,  belonging  to  the  Bap- 
tists of  the  United  States;  and  now  over  a  hundred.  Then,  about 
thirteen  million  people  in  the  United  States ;  and  now  over  fifty 
million.  Eighteen  hundred  thirty-two — eighteen  hundred  eighty- 
two.  Texas,  then,  nowhere.  The  State  from  which  I  come  with 
hardly  twenty  thousand  people  upon  its  soil,  and  now  two  million. 
Then,  not  a  single  Baptist  church  upon  the  soil  of  Texas;  and  so  late 
as  1839,  the  chm-ch  from  which  I  come,  the  little  church  of  Inde- 
pendence, was  one  of  three  churches  with  three  hundred  and  fifty 
Baptists  in  the  State  of  Texas.  Now,  in  that  grand  Empire  State,  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  Baptists.  (Applause.)  Tell  me,  Mr. 
President,  are  these  not  evidences  of  progress  ?  The  first  missionary 
sent  to  Texas  was  sent  under  the  commission  of  the  American  Bap- 
tist Home  Mission  Society  That  Misssionary,  William  M.  Tryon, 
established  the  first  church  ;  *  that  missionary  wrote  the  charter  of 
Baylor  University;  that  man  was  the  originator  of  the  Texas  Educa- 
tional Society.  These  laid  the  foundation  for  the  Baptist  State  Con- 
vention and  of  all  the  literary  enterprises  and  of  all  missionary  enter- 
prises of  that  grand  State. 

We  have  from  1832  to  1882  made  wonderful  progress  and  grand 
ehange&  Then,  the  Baptists  in  the  Southwest  and  in  the  West 
worshipped  in  log  cabins  and  rickety  old  frame  buildings;  now, 
the  man  is  on  this  floor,  or  he  is  in  this  Society,  who  built  the 
last  church  house  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  only  one  on  the 
course  of  that  great  river.  We  have  come  out  of  the  log  cabin, 
we  have  come  out  of  those  old  frame  buildings  ;  and  we  are  building 
temples  not  only  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  in  the  city  of  Boston 
but  in  the  city  of  Houston,  and  in  every  place  where  we  can  com- 
mand an  intelligent  audience.  Why,  then.  Sir,  in  1832, 1  was  a  Bap- 
tist, but  was  ashamed  to  be  called  one.  The  particular  party  with 
whom  I  was  associated  said,  "Yes,  you  went  down  to  James  river  and 

*There  appears  to  be  a  slight  mistake  here.  The  appointment  of  Bev.  Wil- 
liam M.  Tryon,  to  Texas,  dates  from  January  4,  1841,  that  of  Bev.  James  Hack- 
ins  from  November  7,  1840.  The  latter  had  previously  visited  the  Bepublic,  as 
the  agent  of  the  Society,  in  the  winter  of  1839-40,  and  organized  Baptist  churches 
at  Gralveston  and  other  places. 
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was  ducked  in  that  muddy  water."  And  now  old  Bichmond  boasts  of 
having  more  Baptists  than  any  other  city  on  the  globe;  and  I  can  walk 
erect  in  the  city  of  Bichmond  and  look  my  old  classmates  in  the  face 
and  feel  that  I  am  a  man  as  well  as  they.  (Applause. )  Yes,  Sir,  your 
Secretary  tells  the  truth,  that  there  are  more  Baptists  in  the  city  of 
Bichmond  than  there  are  Episcopalians  in  the  whole  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. And  I  yerily  believe,  Sir,  that  there  are  more  Baptists  in  the 
county  of  Washington,  where  I  live,  than  there  are  Episcopalians  in 
the  whole  Empire  State  of  Texas.  Their  congregations  are  few.  They 
axe  a  rich  people,  and  a  noble  people  ;  and  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  them.  There  are  vast  expenditures  sent  out  from  this  city. 
Bight  in  my  town  there  are  streams  that  come  from  this  city  to  sup- 
port the  little  Episcopal  congregation  there. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  made  progress  not  only  in  principles, 
not  only  in  institutions,  not  only  in  educated  men,  not  only  in  build- 
ings, not  only  in  men  of  influence,  but  we  have  made  progress  in  im- 
pressing our  principles  upon  the  great  public  heart,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  points  ;  and  now  these  are  the  evidences — ^I  find  I  shall  get 
through  my  twelve  minutes  before  I  commence. 

My  second  point  is  to  speak.  Sir,  of  the  characteristics  of  this  pro- 
gress. I  may  say,  in  the  first  place,  one  of  its  most  remarkable  char- 
acteristics is  its  wondrous  success,  I  believe  we  have  been  every- 
where spoken  against;  though  I  heard  an  Episcopalian  bishop  preach 
a  sermon  in  which  he  said  that  they  were  the  people  spoken  against. 
But  I  am  aware  that  from  my  boyhood  to  the  present  moment  we 
have  been  spoken  against  in  every  possible  way ;  and  we 
have  multitudes  of  fierce  adversaries  and  opponents.  Will  you 
pardon  here  a  little  Houston  story?  I  heard  it  since  I  started 
from  home,  so  you  see  my  speech  was  not  written.  As  Dr. 
Wayland  said,  a  man  should  learn  to  think  on  his  legs.  You  know 
that  Houston,  after  hurling  his  big  sentiments  on  the  Nebraska  bill, 
went  home  to  run  for  Governor,  while  he  was  still  Senator.  He  did 
not  think  he  would  be  elected,  but  ran  the  race  to  give  his  enemies  a 
**wipe."  That  was  his  intention;  and  he  had  notices  all  over  the 
State  inviting  his  opponents  to  speak  with  him.  Well,  he  didn't  mean 
that  they  should  follow  him  to  every  place  where  he  spoke,  but  they 
did  follow  him,  and  the  little  and  big  dogs  of  the  party  followed  ;  and 
at  last  the  tirade  against  him  became  so  annoying  that  he  thought  he 
would  answer  them.  Said  he,  "  fellow-citizens  :  when  I  entered  upon 
this  canvass,  I  announced  that  I  would  divide  time  with  my  honora- 
able  opponent,  but  instead  of  doing  this  they  are  following  me  all 
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around  the  Stote.  Now,  I  wouldn't  hurt  a  hair  of  their  heads;  I 
wouldn't  do  them  any  harm;  all  I  would  do  would  be  to  gather  them 
all  here  in  one  heap  and  then  swap  them  off  for  the  meanest  sheep 
killing  dog  in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  then  kill  the  dog."  (Laughter 
and  applause.)  So  much  for  our  enemies.  (Laughter.)  Here  in  New 
York  and  New  England  there  are  aU  sorts  of  spiritual  institutions 
prevailing.  I  have  been  so  long  in  Texas  I  forget  a  great  deal.  We 
have  no  Free-loveism,  ver^^  little  Universalism,  little  or  no  Unitarian- 
ism;  Liberalism  is  at  a  discount.  Why,  the  evangelical  churches,  so- 
called.  Baptist,  Methodist,  Episcopalian,  and  Presbyterian,  are  the  salt 
of  our  land,  and  Baptist  sentiments  and  principles  are  prevailing  even 
among  Episcopahans ;  and  so  far  as  the  great  question  of  Church  and 
State  is  concerned,  we  are  a  unit  from  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  to  the 
Bio  Grande. 

I  am  going  to  hasten.  In  the  next  place,our  growth  is  a  prelude  of 
the  final  triumph  of  our  principles.  The  grandest  factor  upon  this  con- 
tinent in  bringing  about  that  growth  and  bringing  about  the  triumph 
of  our  principles  is  the  American  BaptiBt  Home  Mission  Society  ;  and 
you  delegates  from  Texas  go  back  and  say,  that  I  said,  that  it  is  the 
grandest  factor  on  this  continent  for  that  purpose.  We  want  this 
Society  and  all  other  agencies  to  bring  about  the  grand  result  of  es- 
tablishing true  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  and  evangeli- 
cal light  in  all  parts  of  our  land.  Let  us  remember  our  battle  cry, 
for  it  is  only  one,  it  is  one  which  can  be  placed  on  every  banner,  "One 
Lord,  one  Faith,  and  one  Baptism;"  and  on  that  battle  cry  we  will 
fight  the  good  fight  of  faith  to  the  bitter  end.  Brethren,  remember 
that  this  great  State  of  New  York  has  a  rival  down  on  the  Bio 
Grande,  and  before  another  century  dawns  Texas  will  be  the  Empire 
State  of  the  American  Union.  Let  this  Society  and  all  other  organi- 
zations appreciate  this  fact. 

Thb  President  :  We  will  now  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the 
Bev.  De.  S.  W.  Duncan,  of  Ohio,  on  the  second  topic  of  the  discui^- 
sion,  after  which  the  whole  report  will  be  open  for  five  minute 
speeches. 

SCHOOLS  IN  UTAH  AND  THE  SOUTHWEST. 

Mr.  President  and  Brethren  :  I  never  wished  I  was  a  missionary 
in  the  home  field  so  much  as  I  do  at  this  hour.  You  have  been  favored 
by  hearing  from  speakers  who  come  fresh  from  the  scenes  of  which 
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they  speak,  and  filled  with  all  the  enthusiasm  which  personal  contact 
with  missions  in  the  field  gives  a  man.  I  labor  under  the  disadvan- 
tage of  having  no  such  experience  as  this,  but  of  being  obliged  to 
take  part  in  so  important  a  topic  as  this  with  only  such  knowledge  as 
I  have  obtained  in  the  midst  of  multitudinous  duties.  Indeed,  I  can- 
not tell  exactly  why  the  Secretary  should  have  selected  me  to  speak 
upon  this  topic,  except  upon  the  principle  that  juries  are  sometimes 
selected  by  reason  of  their  ignorance  and  that  they  are  without  prej- 
udice; but  I  shall  endeavor  to  stick  to  the  text,  and  say  a  few  words 
in  regard  to  the  topic  before  me. 

The  question  is  :  Shall  we  buttress  our  missionary  operations  by 
•Christian  schools  in  the  great  Southwest  ?  Now,  to  define  precisely 
what  we  mean  here  by  Christian  schools,  let  me  say  this;  we  do  not 
contemplate  at  the  present  hour  higher  education — that  may  come 
by  and  by;  nor  do  we  contemplate  the  establishment  just  now  of 
Buch  institutions  as  those  which  are  to  the  honor  of  our  Society  in  the 
Southern  States,  for  the  education  of  the  freedmen;  but  we  mean  here 
by  Christian  schools,  those  schools  which  are  a  blessing  to  our  whole 
land  where  education  has  prevailed — ^the  common  school,  the  public 
school  We  mean  schools  like  these  that  are  blessing  our  towns  and 
our  cities  at  the  North,  under  the  auspices  of  this  Society,  taught  by 
Christian  men  and  women,  who,  while  they  are  imbuing  the  minds  of 
the  pupils  with  the  elements  of  knowledge,  are  at  the  same  time, 
through  the  opportunity  thus  furnished,  introducing  into  their  hearts 
and  minds,  through  Ghod-like  example,  the  blessed  truths  which  we 
love  and  to  which  we  owe  our  salvatioa  It  is  this  type  of  school  that 
we  propose  in  the  theme  before  us.  There  are  to  be  in  some  in- 
stances schools  where  both  sexes  are  brought  together  and  thus 
trained  ;  in  other  cases  where  boys  only,  and  others  where  girls  only 
will  be  taught.  And  this,  we  claim,  is  the  most  effective  agency  or 
auxihary  that  we  can  employ  in  missionary  evangelization.  Now,  I 
shall  not  argue  this  question.  I  need  not  say  one  word  to  attest  the 
power  of  education  as  an  auxiliary  for  evangelization  on  this  floor. 
You  have  already  had  two  bright  illustrations  of  it  in  the  addresses 
from  the  Indian  and  the  Freedman;  men  who  are  the  living  illustra- 
tions of  the  value  of  education  as  a  factor  in  connection  with  our  mis- 
sionary operations. 

For  more  than  fifty  year^  we  have  been  engaged  in  missionary 
work  among  foreign  populations,  where  Christianity  has  been  buoy- 
ing itself  to  the  life  of  new  and  strange  people,  and  has  learned  some- 
thing of  method;  and  as  the  result  of  those  fifty  years  our  experience 
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has  been  that  the  uniyersal  establishment  of  Christian  schools,  or 
some  system  of  education  more  or  less  elaborate,  is  the  best  agency 
that  can  be  used  in  evangelization.  And  we  propose  to  profit  by  the 
results  of  this  experience,  and  to  efTectively  apply  this  in  connection 
with  our  work  in  the  Southwest 

Now,  then,  let  me  go  on  to  draw  from  the  field,  which  includes 
Mexico,  as  well  as  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah,  some  of  the 
claims  that  this  work  has  upon  us;  and  let  me  say  to  you  that  it  is 
imperative  that  this  Society  should  introduce  this  agency.  Eeference 
has  already  been  made  to  Mexico .  There  is  a  public  school  system 
there,  and  it  is  now  bearing  beneficent  fruits.  It  is  gaining  in 
method.  Its  importance  is  gaining  an  appreciation  in  the  minds  of 
men;  but  there  are  very  great  difficulties.  In  the  reporfc  that  was 
presented,  you  have  heard  the  difficulty,  and  the  necessity  arising 
from  the  Romish  character  of  those  schools.  The  teachers  do  as  they 
are  paid  to  do,  and  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  parents,  and  they  teach 
Catholicism  as  they  did  twenty  years  ago  ;  but  a  great  many  of  those 
schools  are  taught  by  Independents  and  Liberals,  by  those  who  have 
broken  with  Cathohcism,  who  are  all  adrift  and  who  have  no  resting 
place  for  their  feet,  and  know  nothing  of  the  truth;  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  they  should  not  tinge  the  minds  of  those  that  come  under 
them  with  their  own  blank  infidehty.  I  tell  you  that  infideUty  is  rife 
in  Mexico.  It  is  just  as  much  to  be  feared  as  Romanism,  that  has 
rested  like  a  dark  shadow  on  this  land  for  so  many  years.  We  must 
go  in  there  with  effective  aid.  We  must  make  a  Christian  school  the 
auxiliary  of  the  Christian  teacher,  for  in  that  way  only  can  we  suc- 
ceed. 

But  now,  let  us  cross  the  border  and  come  into  our  own  land,  and 
there  is  that  great  Territory,  New  Mexico,  that  meets  us.  The  ques- 
tion may  be  raised  here:  "  Has  not  Hberal  provision  been  made  in 
these  States  and  Territories  by  the  General  Government  in  their  school 
fund  ?"  Tes;  there  has  been  a  grand  foundation  laid,  and  these 
States  and  Territories,  by  reason  of  the  laud  that  has  been  reserved, 
have  a  great  school  fund.  But  how  is  that  school  fund  used  in 
New  Mexico  ?  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  population  are  Romanists, 
and  they  use  that  school  fund  with  its  millions  for  simple  Monastic, 
and  Jesuitic  and  other  Romanist  schools,  and  nothing  else  ;  and  like 
the  policy  of  that  church  in  other  fields,  they  are  base  enough  to  turn  the 
fund  aside  from  its  proper  use,  and  use  it  to  pay  the  board  of  their 
own  students  studying  in  Romish  seminaries ;  and  there  are  no 
schools  in  New  Mexico  to-day  but  Romish  schools,  except  where  they 
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are  under  the  auspices  of  our  yarious  Missions.  If  we  gain  any  hold 
whatever  in  New  Mexico,  in  connection  with  our  work,  we  must  carry 
the  common  school  and  Christian  school  along  with  our  work. 

Look  at  Utah,  for  that  includes  a  portion  of  our  field.     There  is  a 
school  fund  ;  but  what  use  is  likely  to  be  made  of  it  in  that  country 
where  Mormonism,  with  its  bloody  cross,  reigns  supreme  ?    Why, 
there,  the  school  fund  is  completely  under  the  power  of  Mormonism. 
There  is  a  great  want  of  education  in  Utah.     The  school  ratio  is  very 
small.  It  only  includes  the  ages  between  six  and  sixteen,  and  out  of  this 
small  ratio  of  the  population  only  thirty-nine  per  cent  are  in  schooL 
So  there  is  comparatively  little  done  in  any  form  of  education;  and 
what  is  done,  except  by  religious  bodies,  is  under  the  entire  adminis- 
tration of  Mormonism.    Now,  how  are  we  going  to  buttress  up  our 
work  there   imless  we  go  with  the  Christian  common  schools  and 
Christian  teachers?  All  other  denominations  feel  this;  and  as  I  speak, 
there  is  in  my  own   State  a  missionary  of  the  Methodist  Board 
pleading  there  to-day  for  $5,000,  to  put  into  their  Methodist  schools 
in  Salt  Lake  City;  and  they  say  that  in  the  redemption  of  Utah, 
Christian  schools  must  be  the  chief  agency;  and  you  have  already 
heard  in  your  report,  what  was  said  at  Springfield  by  the  great  Pres- 
byterian body  that  has  been  laboring  there  longer  than  we  have. 
They  say  in  those  significant  words,  that  for  the  downfall  of  Mor- 
monism, it  is  necessary  that  we  shall  run  a  line  of  school  houses  right 
through  the  domain  of  the  American  Mohammed.     These  are  the 
facts,  brethren,  drawn  from  the  field,  that  lead  us  to  plead  for  Chris- 
tian schools  in  the  Southwest  to  buttress  our  work  ;  nor  would  this 
require   a  large   outlay.     There  is     nothing    they  want  so    much 
in  that  great  Southwest  as  the  school  I    There  is  no  other  tax  they 
pay  so  willingly  as  the  school  tax,  and  they  are  willing  to  second  any 
efforts  we  shall  make.    In  Mexico,  the  President,  and  the  Liberals  in 
these  Territories,  appeal  to  us  and  say  they  are  willing  to  do  it,  because, 
they  say,  we  have  no  schools  except  what  you  .  give  us,  and  they  are 
willing  to  put  their  hands  in  their  own  pockets,  and  help  us  in  this 
good  work.     It  is  for  us  to  say  what  shall  be  done. 

I  liked  what  was  said  in  regard  to  Bible  work  in  this  city  last  Sun- 
day morning.  The  speaker  said  a  great  many  seemed  to  think 
that  the  thing  to  do  is  to  stand  around  and  talk  about  the  Bible 
work,  but  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
circulate  the  Bible  and  let  others  do  the  talking.  And  I  say  that 
tlie  thing  for  us  to  do  now,  is  to  go  right  forward  and  plant  these 
schools,  to  feel  their  necessity,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  our  Secre- 
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tary  the  means  to  do  it;  and  not  to  spend  too  much  time  in  stand- 
ing around  and  talking  about  it. 

If  we  would  take  these  fields  for  Christ  we  must  make  haste,  and 
if  we  are  to  take  them  for  Christ  we  must  use  the  element  of  Christian 
education  as  well  as  Christian  work.     (Applause.) 

The  President  :  The  question  is  open  for  discussion  in  five  minute 
speeches. 

Kev.  W.  C.  Van  Meter,  of  N.  Y.  :  Never  did  Dr.  Gregory  speak  a 
truer  word,  nor  a  wiser,  nor  a  more  appropriate  one,  than  that  which 
I  want  to  read  to  you  here.  "  As  a  simple  preEiching  agency  these 
schools  equal  any  missionary  work  you  are  doing."  That  is  one 
thing.  "  As  a  means  of  preaching  the  Gospel  they  would  demand 
support  entirely  independent  of  their  educational  work."  Brethren, 
you  have  heard  the  ai-guments.  You  have  listened  to  the  theory.  I 
beUeve  in  it,  and  therefore  I  have  lived  and  worked  and  taught  for 
this  one  thing.  I  am  responsible  for  that  which  I  feel  to  be  the  call 
of  God  to  me  to  preach  the  Gospel.  So  am  I  responsible  for  the 
manner  in  which  I  have  done  and  am  doing  it  And,  therefore,  I 
have  sought  to  bring  the  little  ones  in,  and  the  larger,  and  instruct 
them  by  day  and  by  night;  attending  at  first  to  school  instruction; 
but  with  religion  to  enlighten  and  permeate  the  whole. 

The  great  difficulty  with  which  we  have  to  contend  as  missionaries 
is  ignorance  ;  and  I  thank  God  and  take  courage  this  afternoon  as  I 
listen  to  such  earnest  words  in  behalf  of  evangelical  school  work  in 
connection  with  missionary  work.  The  objection  has  been  that  it  is 
too  expensive,  that  it  is  an  unwise  way  to  spend  money.  Now,  for 
one  single  illustration.  Why,  a  brother  said  to  me  the  other  day  in 
this  city,  and  I  honor  the  man,  too  :  **  You  cannot  efficiently  blend 
religious  instruction  with  secular  instruction,  and  therefore  you  should 
not  spend  money  in  that  way."  Look  at  it.  I  have  not  been  to 
Mexico  and  therefore  my  illustration  is  drawn  from  another  field. 
"When  sent  to  Home  by  the  Bible  and  Publication  Society,  and  God 
opened  the  door  in  that  dark  region,  the  Ghetto,  the  Jewish  quarter 
in  that  city,  the  gi-eat  question  was  :  How  can  we  have  school  work 
and  give  ^e  Gt>8pel  to  the  people?  They  are  invited.  It  is  night. 
The  lesson  to  be  given  is  the  beginning  of  the  English  lesson.  We 
must  have  it.  Shall  I  hand  the  Bible  to  them  ?  No.  Shall  I  call  it 
preaching?  No.  No  Bible  or  preaching.  But  I  have  slates  and 
pencils  all  ready.  A  pleasant  word  for  the  work  and  a  hope  that 
they  would  remember  this,  their  first  evening's  lesson.     Each  has  a 
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slate  and  pencil,  and  there  is  a  blackboard ;  and  I  take  a  piece  of 
chaJk,  and  I  must  write  the  highest  word  in  the  language,  G-o-d;  and 
they  pronounced  it,  but  they  didn't  know  what  it  meant;  and  I  wrote 
under  that  '^  Deo^*  and  they  knew  its  meaning  in  a  moment.  And 
then  came,  i-s,  is;  and  they  wrote  it,  and  spelt  it;  and  then  I  put 
under  that  "es^,"  and  they  knew  it;  and  then  came,  g-o-o-d,  good, 
and  they  pronounced  it,  and  then  I  wrote  under  that  "  bonOy*  and  then 
they  repeated  the  sentence,  "  God  is  good,"  and  they  knew  its  meaning. 
And  then  I  wrote  another  sentence  under  it,  and  used  the  first  two 
words,  God  is  " amor*'  " God  is  love  ; "  and  they  had  learned  two 
sentences  in  the  English  language.  I  have  a  brother  present  who  can 
speak  better  than  I  can,  and  so  this  brother  writes,  and  after  a  few 
pleasant  words  he  began,  first:  "How  do  you  know  there  is  a  God?" 
"  What  did  God  ever  do  for  you  ?  "  And  each  man  began  to  answer 
the  question,  and  there  came  with  that  the  corresponding  obligation, 
if  God  did  this  for  you,  how  ought  you  feel  toward  him  ?  And  so  you 
see  how  the  lesson  began  to  work  in,  each  man  bearing  testimony, 
until  h^  carried  them  up  into  the  higher  regions  of  God's  boundless 
love.  And  for  about  ten  minutes  I  saw  that  congregation  or  school 
earnestly  interested,  leaning  forward  with  mouths  open  and  eyes 
open,  drinking  in  every  word.  I  never  saw  anything  like  it,  as  that 
brother  took  them  on  step  by  step  into  the  boundless  love  of  God-  I 
said:  I  have  got  a  song;  would  you  like  to  learn  it?  And  then  I 
wrote  on  the  blackboard  that  beautiful  song,  "  Jesus  paid  it  all,"  and 
my  daughter  sat  down  at  the  organ.  "  J^u  pago  per  tuUe"  "  Jesus 
paid  it  all."  And  then  a  few  kind  words;  and  **  Now  as  you  are.  ac- 
customed to  sing,  to-night  sing  as  you  go  on  the  street,  make  all  the 
Ghetto  ring  to-night  with  the  good  news,  "Jesus  paid  it  alL"  O,  I 
never  heard  anything  in  my  life  like  it;  and  as  they  went  down  the 
street,  we  could  hear  their  voices  here  and  there,  as  they  sang:  "Jesu 
pago  per  tulle"  Brethren,  that  is  school  work;  that  is  evangelical 
school  work.     That  is  what  we  need  to  do.     (Applause.) 

Rev.  a.  Blagkbqrn,  of  Indiana  :  Mr.  Chairman  :  Not  because  I  am 
from  the  extreme  West,  but  because  I  am  from  along  this  line  that 
you  call  the  West,  that  loas  the  West  when  this  Society  was  organ- 
ized, I  speak  upon  this  question  that  is  before  us  by  the  report  of  the 
committee. 

Let  us  not  forget  it.  We  are  speaking  now  about  Western  Mis- 
sions, and  this  Society  can  say,  while  we  are  upon  this  subject :  "For 
this  came  I  into  the  world;  for  this  was  I  bom."  Western  Missions. 
What  does  it  mean,  brethren?    What  is  the  work  of  the  American 
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Baptist  Home  Mission  Society?  Why,  it  seems  to  me  we  have  been 
dealing  with  the  skirniinh  line.  We  have  been  talking  about  those 
things  that  are  Bubsidiary,  and  now  at"  this  late  hour  of  the  day,  I 
wish  that  our  President  was  hke  Joshua  of  old  that  he  might  com- 
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mand  the  day  longer,  that  we  might  discuss  this  question  of  questions 
that  has  come  before  ns  as  a  Society.  The  Army  of  the  Cumberland 
thought,  under  Bosecrans,  that  they  had  taken  Chattanooga  without 
a  battle.  They  thought  the  skirmish  lines  had  taken  that  stronghold, 
and  they  went  in  there  and  camped  for  a  day;  but  it  was  a  mistake. 
The  army  of  the  South  had  only  stepped  aside  to  rally,  that  Long- 
street  might  go  over  and  reinforce  Bragg,  and  then  we  found  that 
that  place  was  not  to  be  won  until  the  great  forces,  the  infantry  of 
the  army,  was  brought  up  into  battle  Hne,  and  until  the  Washington 
of  the  generals  of  the  late  war,  George  H.  Thomas,  the  rock  of 
Chickamauga»  standing  there  with  his  Army  of  the  Cumberland, 
should  repel  the  attack  and  fight  the  battle. 

Brethren,  we  are  not  going  to  take  North  America  for  Christ  by 
dealing  with  the  foreigners,  by  dealing  with  the  colored  people,  by 
dealing  with  the  question  of  education;  but  we  are  going  to  take  it, 
if  it  is  taken,  on  the  battle-field  of  Western  Missions.  Just  there; 
and  we  are  to  do  it  because  there  is  an  army  of  men  commanded  by 
some  George  H.  Thomas,  and  I  beheve  we  have  him  here  (applause) ; 
and  they  will  stand  tliere  in  the  surges  of  the  battle.  I  have  seen 
from  my  little  church  in  Indiana  my  best  members  go  to  Dakota,  to 
Nebraska,  and  to  Kansas,  and  they  are  going  there  to  be  the  men  of 
those  new  churches.  Western  IVIissions !  Look  at  it  I  What  is  it  ? 
Why,  it  is  the  field  of  North  America.  Let  us  not  forget,  brethren, 
this  afternoon,  in  our  story-telling  and  enjoyment,  that  we  are  think- 
ing about  Western  Missions,  the  grandest  subject  that  can  take  pos- 
session of  American  Baptists.     (Applause.) 

The  President  :  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  introducing  the  "Rkv, 
Edward  Ellis,  of  Dakota,  General  Missionary  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Friends:  I  take  great  pleasure  in  speaking  after 
my  brother,  an  old  class-mate  and  brother  soldier  in  more  senses  than 
one.  I  take  a  very  great  pleasure  in  speaking  of  the  field  in  which  I 
labor.  We  ought  all  to  glory  in  our  work  and  in  our  faith.  The  men 
that  succeed  are  the  men  that  are  fully  persuaded  that  they  occupy 
the  very  best,  the  most  promising  and  important  field.  In  looking' 
over  this  field  and  looking  upon  these  dots  (referring  to  the  map), 
these  stars  planted  here  and  there  in  the  centre  of  our  country,  I  feel 
my  heart  bum.  And  in  listening  to  the  reports  of  committees  and 
the  speeches  of  brethren  in  regard  to  the  various  fields,  my  heart 
began  musing,  and  while  it  mused  the  fire  burned. 

I  think,  friends,  that  you  are  somewhat  mistaken  about  the  charac- 
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ter  of  those  who  move  to  occupy  this  frontier  ground  in  the  vicinity 
of  Dakota  and  Minnesota.  You  were  speaking  of  the  multitudes  that 
land  at  Castle  Garden.  The  actual  report  says  that  only  about  two 
per  cent  of  the  immigrants  in  our  country  go  into  the  frontier  land 
and  possess  it.  The  people  that  come  to  Dakota  are  your  brethren. 
They  are  people  from  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and 
Illinois.  These  are  the  men  that  come  to  occupy  Dakota.  We  thank 
God  that  we  are  to  have  an  intelligent  class  of  Enghsh-speaking  peo- 
ple to  take  first  possession  of  this  land. 

Now,  tJie  way  in  which  they  come  is  really  remarkable.  This  world 
18  moving.  Coming  to  New  York  we  are  persuaded  that  the  whole 
world  is  on  a  move.  We  had  an  idea  in  the  West  that  we  might  come 
and  look  around  a  Httle  here;  that  the  Western  people  were  the  only 
men  alive.  I  went  down  toward  Broadway,  or  down  toward  the  river, 
and  I  was  charmed  with  the  appearance  of  that  wonderful  bridge,  and  I 
began  to  look  and  gaze  upon  it.  Pretty  soon  I  came  near  being  run 
over.  I  found  it  was  not  safe  to  stand  still  in  New  York  (laughter). 
But  I  am  not  the  man  to  be  run  over.  I  mean  to  move ;  and  sent 
out  by  your  Society  to  Dakota,  to  go  there  with  a  company,  we  are 
there  not  to  stand  stiU,  not  to  wait  for  a  more  favorable  opportunity, 
but  we  are  tliere  to  possess  the  land.  We  are  to  charge.  By  the  way, 
my  brother  just  now  reminded  me  of  a  little  experience.  We  were 
drawn  in  battle  hue  before  that  terrible  Fort  Wood.  We  were  ordered 
to  lay  aside  our  heavy  weights  and  make  ready  for  a  charge.  The 
line  stood  still,  silent,  and  pale  as  marble.  Very  soon  it  came  : 
*  *  Charge ! "  Oh,  you  can't  imagine  the  situation,  as  I  bowed  and 
thought,  if  I  could  only  do  my  duty  and  hide;  if  there  were  only  a 
place  that  I  could  just  sink  into  and  be  buried.  But  here  I  am,  I 
said;  I  have  taken  a  solemn  vow,  I  am  to  fight  for  my  country,  for  the 
rights  of  men;  I  can't  run,  I  can't  hide,  I  must  charge. 

You,  brethren,  have  sent  me  out  there.  At  times  I  feel  as  though 
I  would  like  to  return  home  to  my  quiet  church  and  go  back  to  my 
friends;  but  I  am  there,  I  cannot  go  back,  I  cannot  turn  recreant  to 
the  trust,  I  must  charge.  I  must  go  and  take  possession  of  this  great 
fortress.  There,  my  friends,  is  the  stronghold  ;  that  is  the  point  of 
influence ;  there  is  where  the  gi*eat  power  rests,  and  the  safety  of 
your  nation  and  mine  lies  in  the  views  and  character  of  the  people 
that  occupy  that  great  Northwest.  Dakota  being  right  on  the  Une  of 
the  great  thoroughfare  of  tlie  nation,  the  great  liighway  of  the  world, 
by-and-by  even  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord  will  pass  that  way.  We 
are  there  to  prepare  the  way,  to  occupy  the  land.     They  are  coming 
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by  the  thousands.  Just  picture  the  way  thej'  are  coming.  You  know 
how  our  fathers  came  to  the  West;  I  remember  my  father  tellinp^  me 
about  going  on  the  Erie  Canal  as  an  immigrant,  and  of  the  slow  man- 
ner in  which  they  got  along;  but  now  they  go  in  palace  cars.  I  saw 
a  train  passing  through  Wisconsin  to  Dakota,  with  eleven  passenger 
coaches,  four  sleeping  cars,  one  dining  car,  and  two  locomotivea 
And  where  are  they  going  ?  They  are  going  to  possess  that  wonder- 
ful land.  .  And  that  is  just  the  way  they  are  coming,  dear  friends;  and 
they  represent  the  intelligence,  they  are  the  bone  and  the  sinew  of  the 
nation.     What  are  we  going  to  do  ?     Help  them  !     (Applause.) 

Rev.  W.  Whitney,  of  Minnesota  :  Mr.  President  and  Brethren  :  I 
wish  the  first  moment  that  I  occupy  to-day  to  emphasize  the  words  of 
Brother  Ellis  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  people  in  the  West, 
because  I  believe  it  to  be  a  point  which  is  not  thoroughly  appreci- 
ated. We  hear  stories  of  the  way  of  living  and  they  are  the  facts.  I 
went  across  a  short  portion  of  Brother  Ellis's  territory  the  other  day,, 
and  we  saw  dotting  the  prairies  here  and  there,  through  the  whole 
distance  that  I  went,  httle  sod  houses,  sod  from  the  ground  up  to  the 
apex.  Those  are  the  kind  of  houses  in  the  West,  upon  the  frontiers, 
very  often.  That  is  the  first  house  that  is  built.  There  is  the  dirt 
floor,  and  for  fuel  there  are  the  com  stalks  or  the  straw,  the  flax  straw^ 
the  trimmings  fi*om  sugar  cane,  and  then  there  are  many  other  things. 
People  hear  of  these  disadvantages  and  they  think,  perchance, 
of  some  poor,  wretched  family  here  in  the  East  that  is  living  that  way, 
and  they  rank  the  Western  people  often  in  the  same  class  with  the 
poor  people  that  live  that  way  in  the  East.  So  I  say  it  is  important 
that  this  point  be  emj^hasized,  that  the  men  and  women  that  are  so 
rapidly  peopling  the  West  are  manly  men  and  womanly  women. 

Then  another  point,  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  ministers  in 
the  West,  the  missioiiaiy  pastors.  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  remark  in 
the  report  in  regard  to  the  "  Old  Clothes  Department ''  of  the  Home 
Mission  Society.  In  the  sense  in  which  it  was  written,  I  believe  that 
we  ought  to  continue  that  depai*tnient  of  the  Society.  In  the  sense, 
and  that  is  the  literal  sense,  in  which  it  is  carried  on,  I  believe  it 
ought  to  be  discontinued  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  For  in- 
stance, those  pastors  who  are  in  need  of  such  contiibutions,  are  pas- 
tors that  are  able  to  occupy  any  ordinary  pulpit  in  the  East.  They 
are  men  of  culture,  men  of  ability,  and  they  have  wives  and  families 
that  have  received  culture.  What  they  need  is  not  old  dothes.  The 
money  that  they  receive  from  the  Societ}',  and  the  pittance  that  comes 
to  them  from  .the  home  field  barely  sufiices  tliem  for  the  necessaries 
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of  life  and  for  some  kind  of  clothing  for  every-day  wear.  If  they  send 
under  the  stress  of  their  necessities  to  some  Eastern  society  for  some 
other  clothing,  it  is  not  that  their  old  stock  may  be  re-duplicated, 
but  that  they  may  have  something  that  shall  make  them  presentable 
on  the  Sabbath  day  and  other  public  occasions.  I  know  one  family 
that  received  a  box  from  the  East,  and  it  took  that  cultured  lady  one 
full  week  before  she  could  summon  courage  enough  to  find  time  to 
write  a  postal  card  of  acknowledgment.  She  couldn't  find  words 
which  should  express  the  truth  and  no  falsehood,  and  yet  she  could 
not  feel  thankful  but  rather  humiliated  by  such  a  parcel  of  worthless 
material  I  &now  another  man,  or  heard  authentically  the  incident; 
he  waited  because  he  could  not  conscientiously  acknowledge  that  he 
was  thankful  for  the  receipt  of  the  barrel,  until  some  member  of  the 
society  that  sent  it  wrote  on,  reminding  him  that  he  had  not  yet 
acknowledged  its  receipt.  He  couldn't  do  it.  He  had  received 
nothing  for  which  to  be  thankful  (Laughter  and  applause.) 
Another  man,  I  was  talking  witH  him  but  a  few  weeks  ago,  said  : 
"  Last  fall  I  was  in  need  of  clothing;  my  family  was  in  need  of 
clothing,  and  upon  suggestion  I  forwarded  an  application,  and  a  box 
came,  and  actually,"  he  said,  "  there  wasn't  anything  in  it  that  I 
could  use."  Why,  I  tell  you,  Brother  President,  as  ofiSicially  con- 
nected with  this  Society,  and  Brethren  and  Sisters  especially  of  the 
churches,  if  we  would  have  these  men  hold  up  their  heads  and  feel 
like  men,  we  must  allow  them  to  be  treated  like  men  and  not  like 
servants.     (Applause.) 

Brother  Morehouse  suggests  the  point  of  salary.  The  point  of  sal- 
ary is  usually  a  very  small  point.  (Laughter.)  There  is  an  impor- 
tant field.  It  needs  cultivation.  The  men  and  women  that  are 
there,  as  well  as  the  ministers,  have  been  accustomed  to  good  fare 
mentally,  and  they  want  abihty  in  the  pulpit.  They  will  come  to  the 
meeting  if  they  can  have  an^i-hing  intellectually  to  feed  upon,  and 
they  say  :  '*  We  want  a  good  man,  send  us  a  good  man."  "  W'ell, 
what  can  you  do?  "  "  Well,  I  suppose  we  might  in  this  field,  per- 
haps raise  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  possibly  two  hundred,  if  he 
was  the  right  man,  but  we  don't  want  any  ordinary  man."  Well,  now, 
this  looks  at  first  as  if  beggars  should  not  be  choosers,  and  yet  we 
must  remember  that  those  people  are  intelligent.  I  have  addressed 
audiences  away  on  the  frontier,  hundreds  of  miles  from  educational 
advantages,  that  have  been  as  appreciative  and  as  intelligent  as  any- 
one could  ask  an  audience  to  be.  But  there  is  the  salary.  We  have 
asked  men  in  the  name  of  Christianity,  young  men  that  wanted  to 
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go  to  the  frontier,  and  have  suggested  that  possibly  we  could  raise 
six  hundred  dollars.  That  has  been  the  last  of  the  correspondence 
about  ninety  times  out  of  a  hundred.  And  yet  I  am  thankful  to  say 
that  there  are  good  men  coming  into  Minnesota.  We  have  a  good 
man  within  the  past  year  at  Duluth;  another  good  man  at  Brainard; 
another  young  man  from  the  theological  seminary  that  will  next 
month  settle  at  another  prominent  point.  A  good  man  from  the 
East,  from,  this  State  of  New  York,  within  the  past  week  or  two  has 
gone  to  the  veiy  extreme  western  portion  of  Minnesota,  at  the  heads 
of  Big  Stone  and  Travers  lakes,  the  water  shed  of  the  continent,  leav- 
ing an  important  point  to  take  that  little  feeble  place. 

The  President:  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  the  Bey. 
D.  Spencer,  of  Utah;  he  goes  there  to-morrow,  and  he  has  but  one 
wife.     (Laughter.) 

Dear  Brethren :  Our  Mission  in  Utah  is  full  of  promise.  It 
is  now  about  one  year  since  the  little  church,  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  Utah  was  organized.  We  have  to-day  thirty-five 
members,  and  a  Sunday-school  of  sixty  scholars;  and,  I  return  to- 
morrow, as  your  President  has  said,  to  build  the  first  Baptist  meeting- 
house in  that  Territory.  From  the  city  of  Ogden,  the  great  railroad 
centre  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  district,  we  propose  to  reach  out  and 
do  missionary  work  in  all  the  surrounding  settlementa  There  are 
hundreds  of  railroad  stations  within  almost  hailing  distance,  where 
there  is  nothing  to  cheer  the  traveler,  nothing  to  remind  him  that  he 
is  in  a  Christian  country;  and  we  are  anxious  that  these  stations  shall 
be  occupied  by  Baptist  churches ;  that  they  shall  be  occupied  and 
held  for  our  Master. 

And  what  are  the  immediate  needs  of  Utah?  We  have  heard 
about  the  needs  of  the  Indians,  and  of  the  Mexicans,  but  there  is  a 
need  in  Utah.  If  I  had  time  I  could  take  you  into  those  extensive 
mining  camps  where  there  is  not  a  single  elevating  or  refining  influ- 
ence. I  could  take  you  into  those  numerous  cattle  ranches  where 
the  children  are  growing  up  as  ignorant  as  the  children  in  any 
heathen  country,  without  anything  to  elevate  them,  without  anything 
to  prepare  them  for  theu*  duties  as  citizens  of  this  great  country.  I 
could  take  you  into  those  dark  Mormon  settlements,  as  dark  as 
Egypt,  as  dark  as  the  dark  continent,  to-day;  I  could  take  you  into 
those  dark  settlements  and  show  you  woman  degraded,  women  more 
degraded  in  some  respects  than  the  slave  women  of  our  own  South 
were  ever  degraded.     I  could  take  you  down  there  and  show  you 
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ODe  hondred  thousand,  or  uearlj'  that,  of  these  women,  and  many  of 
them  as  devoted  women  as  you  can  find  Rnywhere,  women  wlio  hare 


been  taught  that  their  only  hope  of  a  future  life  depends  upon  their 
beiug  joined  to  eome  Mormon  bishop  or  elder.     As  a  rehyious  duty 
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they  are  bearing  this  cross,  and  what  is  our  duty  to  those  women  ? 
What  is  our  duty  to  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people  of 
Utah  ?    Is  it  not  to  carry  them  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  ? 

My  Brethren,  our  great  hope  for  Utah  is  missionaries  and  teachers. 
We  who  live  there, ai*e  hoping  for  something  from  legislation;  but  we 
do  not  believe  that  our  main  dependence  is  to  be  found  in  acts  of 
Congress.  Darkness  reigns  all  over  Utah,  and  the  only  way  to  dispel 
the  darkness  is  to  take  the  light  there.  You  cannot  banish  it  by  an 
act  of  Congress.  We  must  go  there  with  the  light,  and  when  we  in- 
troduce the  Gospel  there,  when  we  take  the  missionary  and  the 
teacher  there,  the  darkness  will  fiee  away.  The  success  which  has 
already  attended  the  efforts  of  Christian  missions  in  Utah  is  a  bright 
prelude  of  the  future.  If  the  work  can  only  be  carried  forward,  if 
we  can  have  the  means  there  that  we  need,  if  we  can  have  devoted 
Christian  women  there  to  teach  the  schools  that  we  need,  I  have  no 
doubt  as  to  the  future. 

The  brethren  have  spoken  of  the  immigration  into  Dakota.  Why, 
I  saw  myself  in  the  city  of  Ogden  last  summer,  one  thousand  Swedes 
come  in  upon  a  single  train  of  cars,  brought  in  there  by  the  Mormon 
elders  and  bishops ;  and  after  I  went  away  from  looking  over  that 
scene,  I  was  told  by  an  eye  witness,  by  a  reliable  witness,  that  a  Mor- 
mon elder  came  there  and  took  a  beautiful  girl,  some  sixteen  years  of 
age,  who  did  not  know  a  word  of  our  English  language;  he  told  lue 
that  he  took  that  girl,  struggling  as  she  was,  and  led  her  off  to  his 
wagon  and  carried  her  away  to  his  harem;  and  there  was  no  eye  to 
pity  in  that  city  of  Ogden,  and  there  was  no  arm  to  save.  And  these 
scenes  are  witnessed  in  the  very  heart  of  America.  They  have  been 
witnessed  there  during  the  past  year.  My  brethren,  do  we  not  owe 
a  duty  to  this  people  ?  Do  we  not  owe  it  to  ourselves  as  Americans 
that  these  scenes  shall  no  lonqer  be  witnessed  there  ?  Shall  not  the 
churches  of  America  rise  as  one  man  and  say  this  must  not  continue 
lonj^er  ?  We  have  tlie  power,  my  brethren.  Tlie  abOity  is  with  tlie 
Church  bf  Christ.  I  am  surj>rised  sometimes  at  the  apathy  of  our 
churches.  I  am  surprised  at  the  apathy  of  our  Christian  women  in 
the  churches,  when  they  see  their  sisters  being  enslaved  in  Utah  and 
submitted  to  a  degradation  worse  than  any  known  in  a  heathen 
counti-y.  Why,  my  bretlu'en  and  sisters,  a  blow  stricken  at  woman 
in  Utah  is  a  blow  stricken  at  woman  everywhere !  If  woman  in  Utah 
is  enslaved,  woman  everywhere  is  degraded.  These  things  must  no 
longer  be  allowed.     (Applause). 

Kev.  J.  W.  Kiddle,  of  Boston  :    Mr.  President :   I  feel  as  though  I 
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wanted  to  Bay  a  word  in  emphams  of  what  was  said  by  Brother 
Whitney  on  the  subject  of  the  salaries  which  are  paid  to  our  mission- 
aries in  the  West.  We  have  a  grand  lot  of  men  who  represent  us  in 
these  mission  fields  :  men  who  are  doing  grand  work  for  Christ  and 
the  denomination;  and  yet,  it  is  a  Icunentable  fact  that  they  are  re- 
ceiving only  a  mere  pittance  as  a  remuneration  for  their  services. 

Now,  it  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration  that  a  large  number  of 
these  men  who  are  engaged  in  western  fields  are  there,  not  because 
of  the  salary  which  they  receive,  nor  are  they  there  because  they 
have  a  greater  amount  of  missionary  spirit  than  many  of  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel  throughout  the  East.  They  have  been  drawn  into 
those  western  fields,  many  of  them,  because  of  the  salubrity  of  the 
climate;  they  went  there  for  their  own  benefit  and  for  the  benefit  of 
their  families,  and  they  are  there  to-day  because  they  cannot  live 
East  Many  of  them  there  are  living  upon  very  small  salariea  In- 
deed, as  has  been  intimated  in  the  report  of  your  committee,  the 
average  amount  of  money  which  is  paid  by  the  Society  to  our  mis- 
sionaries in  the  West  is  about  two  hundred  dollars.  The  average 
amount  of  salary  which  is  received  by  the  missionaries  of  Minnesota, 
and  I  can  speak  more  intelligently  in  that  respect,  as  I  superintended 
that  work  for  two  or  thi*ee  years,  is  about  five  hundred  dollars.  It  is 
only  the  pastors  of  the  very  best  churches  in  the  West  that  are  receiv- 
ing anything  like  a  salary  which  enables  them  to  give  their  energies 
to  their  work. 

Now,  this  ought  not  so  to  be,  as  a  matter  of  economy  on  the  part  of 
the  denomination  and  the  Society  that  sends  them  out.  I  believe, 
sir,  that  if  their  salaries  were  increased  one-half  it  would  enable  them 
to  give  themselves  to  their  work  with  far  greater  effecfe.  We  give 
to  our  foreign  missionaries  one  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  dollars 
a  year,  and  in  that  lift  them  above  all  occasion  for  embarrassment,  and 
enable  them  to  give  all  their  energies  to  the  work.  And  this  is  Scrip- 
tural, for  "  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire."  Not  only  so,  it  is  eco- 
nomical, it  is  right.  Why  is  it  not  so  with  the  Home  Mission  Society  ? 
We  talk  a  great  deal  about  the  importance  of  having  men  with  the 
missionary  spirit.  My  dear  brethren  and  sisters;  they  have  no  more 
missionary  spirit  than  there  is  in  the  hearts  of  the  brethren  who  re- 
main behind;  and  if  you  would  increase  the  missionary  spirit  of  those 
who  are  in  the  West  already,  increase  their  salary'.  I  have  never 
seen  a  Baptist  minister  whose  missionary  spirit  could  not  be  increased 
by  an  addition  of  five  hundred  dollars  to  his  salary.  (Laughter  and 
applause.) 
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The  President  :  The  hour  has  arriyed  for  the  election  of  officers. 
The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Western  Missions.     On  motion  the  report  was  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations,  through  J.  W.  Carter,  D.D.,  W. 
Ta.,  reported  as  follows : 

Officers  fob  1882-83. 

President — Hon.  James  L.  Howard,  Conn. 

Vice-Presidents — ^Hon.  J.  H.  Walker,  Massachusetts;  John.  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Esq.,  Ohio. 

Treasurer — Joseph  B.  Hoyt,  Esq.,  Connecticut. 

Auditors — ^WiUiam  Phelps,  Esq.,  New  York;  Joseph  Brokaw,  Esq., 
New  York. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Henry  L.  Morehouse,  D.D.,  New  York. 

Recording  Secretary — ^Rev.  D.  B.  Jutten,  New  York. 

Managers — Third  Class,  expiring  1885 — W.  H.  Parmly,  D.D.,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.;  J.  F.  Elder,  D.D.,  New  York  ;  S.  S.  Constant,  Esq.,  New 
York;  W.  H.  Jameson,  Esq.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  J.  P.  Townsend,  Esq., 
New  York. 

The  report  was  received  and  the  following  brethren  were  appointed 
tellers:  J.  G.  Snelling,  Conn.;  W.  W.  Bliss,  N.  Y.;  Rev.D.  D.  Proper, 
Iowa ;  Rev.  A.  Blackburn,  Indiana  ;  Rev.  W.  E.  Powell,  W.  Va. 

A  ballot  having  been  taken,  the  tellers  declared  that  the  persons 
named  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  had  been  duly  elected  as  officers 
of  the  Society. 

The  meeting  adjourned  after  the  benediction  by  A.  G.  Palmer, 
D.D.,  Conn. 
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FIFTH     SESSION. 

Thursday  Evening,  May  26th,  1882. 

CHURCH  EDIFICE  WORK. 

The  exercises  of  the  evening  were  commenced  by  the  singing  of  the- 
hymn,  "  What  a  friend  we  have  in  Jesus,"  after  which  prayer  waa 
offered  by  Rev.  C.  Rhodes,  of  Brooklyn. 

Dr.  Morehouse  :  I  have  received  the  following  telegram  from  the 
President  of  the  Missionary  Baptist  Convention,  of  Georgia — a. 
Convention  of  our  colored  brethren: 

The  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  at  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  Thirty-ninth  street.  New  York  City  : 

The  Missionary  Baptist  Convention,  of  Georgia,  sends  its  hearty 
congratulations  to  your  body  upon  its  Jubilee  Celebration. 

J.  C.  Bryan,  President. 

In  this  connection  I  have  thought  it  fit  that  an  appropriate  re- 
sponse be  made,  and  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  the  Society  that  a  tele- 
gram be  sent)  I  suggest  II.  Thessalonians,  2d  chap. ,  16th  and  17th 
verses :  "  Now  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself,  and  God  even  our 
Father,  which  hath  loved  us,  and  hath  given  us  everlasting  consola- 
tion and  good  hope,  through  grace,  comfort  your  hearts,  and  stablish 
you  in  every  good  word  and  work. " 

The  message  was  ordered  to  be  sent. 

Db.   Morehouse  :   I  have  also  the  following,  which  will  explain 

itself: 

Saratoga  Springs,  May  20th,  1882. 

To  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  assembled  in  New 
York: 

Dear  Brethren :  We  very  cordially  invite  your  body  to  meet  at 
Saratoga,  in  May,  1883. 

Respectfully,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

George  A.  Smith,  Pastor  First  Baptist  Church. 

On  motion  the  communication  was  referred  to  the  committee  (to 
be  appointed)  on  place  of  meeting  and  arrangements  for  next  year. 
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Sucli  committee  was  then  appointed,  as  follows:  A.  K.  Potter,  D.D., 
of  Mass.;  Henry  F.  Colby,  D.D.,  of  Oliio;  Rev.  S.  H.  Green,  of  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  ;  Samuel  A..  Crozer,  of  Philadelphia,  and  John  H. 
Deane,   of  New  York. 

The  hymn,  "  Come  Thou  fount  of  every  blessing  "  was  then  sung. 

The  PiiEsiDKNT  :  We  will  now  listen  to  the  reading  of  the  Beport 
-of  the  Committee  on  Church  Edifice  Work,  by  Rev.  Z.  Grrnell,  of 
Mich. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  CHURCH  EDIFICE  WORK. 

Your  Committee  on  Church  Edifice  Work  respectfully  offer  the  following 
rreport: 

The  wisdom  of  making  a  fund  for  aiding  young  and  feeble  churches  to  pro- 
vide themselves  suitable  places  of  worship,  repeatedly  attested  in  the  results 
achieved  since  the  plan  first  became  operative,  has  been  vindicated  anew  and 
yet  more  abundantly  in  the  year  just  closed.  Almost  all  of  the  94  church  edi- 
fices erected  or  put  in  course  of  erection  since  your  last  anniversary,  owing  their 
existence  to  the  encouragement  with  which  this  fund  stimulated  their  hope, 
their  zeal,  and  their  benevolence,  stand  as  witnesses  of  the  far-sightedness  no 
less  than  of  the  kindness  which  inspired  the  formation  of  this  noble  instrument. 

The  value  of  the  fund  is  as  the  urgency  of  the  need  it  supplies  and  as  its 
^daptedness  to  supply  that  need  most  directly  and  most  helpfully.     It  is  pos- 
sible to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  meeting-house  as  a  factor  in  church 
life  and  church  growth,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  do  so.    For,  though  a  given  church 
:may  live  and  grow  without  a  certain  house   of  its  own,  and  though  another 
-church  may  dwindle  and  perish  though  well  possessed  of  the  best  of  houses,  yet 
•  observation  affirms  that,  as  a  rule,  the  meeting-house  wanting  is  a  prediction  of 
decay;  and  the  meeting-house  present,  the  vitality,  enterprise,  and  power  of  the 
church  multiplies  rapidly  and  often  far  beyond  the  limits  of  sanguine  expecta- 
tion.    The  house  of  worship,  underlining  the  divine  injunction  to   '*  forsake 
not  the  assembling,"  makes  directly  for  church  fellowship,  cohesiveness,  aggres- 
-  sion,  permanence,  and  extension.   It  compels  the  recognition  of  the  community 
and  does  much  to  secure  its  respect  and  to  gain  its  ear.    It  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity and  makes  a  demand  for  such  a  positive  declaration  of  the  whole  Gk>spel 
-as  the  school-house,  the  public  hall,  or  any  place  used  by  permission  or  suffer- 
ance does  not,  and  for  such  a  deliverance  of  the  entire  message  as  constitutes  the 
"only  reason  for  the  existence  of  Baptist  Churches  and  is  the  surest  pledge  of 
their  success.    Church  visibility  is  often  simply  a  question  of  the  visibility  of 
A  meeting-house. 

Whatever  may  be  the  exact  scope  of  the  repeated  Apostolic  phrase,  "  The 
church  in  thy  house, "  "The  church  in  his  house,"  "The  church  in  their  house,  '* 
this  much,  at  least,  is  evident,  that  the  inspired  Paul  saw  the  church  as  a  body 
not  only  localized  but  also  sheltered  and  at  home. 

To  speak  of  the  meeting-house  as  the  fold  of  the  flock  is  to  give  but  a  very 
inadequate  representation  of  its  functions.    It  is  more  than  a  fold  where  the 
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flock  gathers,  rests,  and  ruminates;  it  is  the  place  where  they  are  pastured  and 
watered  and  washed  and  shorn  betimes.  The  intimate  and  almost  nocessary 
relation  between  these  ministrations  and  the  proper  nurture  of  the  church  in- 
dicates the  value  of  the  edifice  which  secures  regularity  in  these  minis- 
trations. Then  the  absence  of  such  a  house  is  a  real  need  and  urgent,  and  the 
urgency  of  the  need  is  greatest  in  young  and  promising  communities,  made  up 
of  people  of  limited  means.  The  Society  that  undertakes  to  meet  this  want  has 
a  heavenly  calling,  and  this,  the  only  Society  which  makes  organized  and  spec- 
ial effort  for  the  erection  of  houses  of  worship  for  Baptist  Churches,  has  a  claim 
npon  the  brotherhood  which  must  be  felt  in  the  depths  of  every  intelligent  and 
conscientious  pocket-book.  Good  sense  demands  that  this  arm  of  our  enterprise 
should  be  worked  for  all  it  is  worth.  It  is  cdpable  of  largely  increased  operation 
without  materially  adding  to  the  expense  of  operating.  The  fund  should  be  in- 
creased steadily  and  generously.  The  work  of  the  past  year  is  but  a  hint  of 
what  may  be  done. 

Your  C!ommittee  beg  leave  to  offer  two  suggestions,  voicing  conclusions 
reached  through  correspondence  and  conference  with  men  in  the  field,  touching 
the  relation  of  the  Society  to  edifice  erection  in  general  and  the  administration 
of  the  fund  in  particular. 

1.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  brethren  in  the  eastern  sections  of  the  conti- 
nent are  frequently  solicited  by  printed  and  written  appeal  and  by  persons 
carrying  subscription  books  from  place  to  place,  to  contribute  toward  the  erec- 
tion of  a  church  edifice  at  some  unknown  spot  in  the  West,  or  to  help  snatch 
from  under  the  sheriff's  hammer  an  imperilled  house,  and  since  would-be  donors 
are  deterred  by  various  prudential  considerations  f^om  responding  favorably  to 
these  appeals,  or  if  giving,  are  afterward  vexed  by  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  donation,  would  it  not  be  well  if  our  churches  should  require  that  all  such 
solicitors  shall  show  the  endorsement  of  this  Society  ?  If,  in  addition  to  such 
endorsement,  it  were  required  that  moneys  so  bestowed  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Society  and  the  account  published  in  its  records,  the  benevolent  would  be  pro- 
tected, worthy  cases  would  be  greatly  assisted,  unworthy  cases  would  be  dis- 
countenanced, the  Society  in  this  department  of  its  work  would  be  brought  into 
increased  prominence^  and  the  tendency  to  give  directly  to  the  Church  Edifice 
Fund  would  be  strengthened.  Any  consideration  which  induces  a  man  to  help 
a  worthy  church  procure  a  meeting-house  is  an  argument  in  that  man's  mind 
for  an  enlargement  of  this  Fund. 

2.  In  the  application  of  the  Fund,  whether  by  gift  or  loan,  care  should  be 
exercised  to  extend  its  benefits  first  and  most  where  there  are  signs  of  a  real, 
spiritual  body.  The  edifice  should  be  provided  for  a  living  church  in  preference 
to  a  present  or  prospective  congregation  of  people,  who  will  call  themselves 
Baptists  if  the  Baptist  denomination  will  put  a  meeting-house  in  their  town. 
There  are  certain  advantages  in  having  the  fiirst  church  edifice  in  a  place.  The 
church  thus  forehanded  is  admired  and  patronized  for  its  enterprise.  The 
people  tecome  accustomed  to  going  there.  The  next  church  must  take  the 
leavings  or  get  what  it  can  steal  from  its  predecessor.  But  there  are  offsets  to 
all  this.  The  leavings  are  not  always  to  be  despised.  The  last  church  has  a 
chance  to  improve  on  the  location  and  architecture  of  its  predecessor.  The  new 
preacher  is  an  attraction.  Moreover,  the  first  church  is  likely  to  be  built  up  in 
some  respects  upon  compromises,  silent  compromiseB,  it  may  be,  but  oompro- 
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miRea  none  the  leas,  and  bo  il  lacks  solidity— locks  that  definiteDess  of  doctrinsl 
outline  nhlch  is  e,  prime  element  of  power.  The  enistence  of  the  edifice  being 
dne  largely  to  public  spirit,  there  is  dnnger  of  a  debilitating  infection  of  world- 
liness.  If  now.  reaiating  the  temptation,  the  miaaionary  makes  the  tburch  tlie 
mnin  thing,  aeeking  to  organize  character  and  not  nnmbem  merely,  holding  the 
bnilding  as  secondary,  the  meeting-hooBe  may  be  delayed,  bat  when  it  comes 
it  will  cover  something  worth  keeping. 

E.  H.  JOHHBON.  D.D.,  K.  I. 

Bev.  Z.  Gbekeu.  Jb.,  Mich. 

Kiv.  J.  R.  Stonb,  Ind. 

Rev.  D.  E.  EAi;TmuN,  Wis. 

Bet.  O,  GiTEH,  Knns. 

Coi.  W.  H.  Habbir.  Ohio. 

CArr.  Ebenezee  Moboas,  Conn. 
Oommittet. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  submitted  the  report  of  the  Board  on 
Church  Edifice  "Work. 

DiL  MoKEHousE  :  With  this  portion  of  the  report  submitted,  I  am 
very  glad  to  give  way  to  one  whose  gift  of  $15,000  for  this  ptirpose 
entitles  him  to  be  heard  on  the  subject — John  H.  Deane.  Esq.,  of 
New  York.     (Applause. ) 


"  BB    IiOVBTH    ova   NlllON    AMI    BATH    Bl.'II.T    Ua   A   BINAOOaDB. 

OUK  CHURCH  EDIFICE  WORK. 

The  star  that  lieralded  the  bii-th  of  Christ ;  the  star  that  met  and 
greeted  the  dawning  of  the  Christian  day  ;  the  star  beneiith  whose 
light  the  angeUc  choir  sang  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highesr,  and  on 
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earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men; "  the  star  that  shepherds  saw  and 
the  star  that  wise  men  followed;  the  star  of  Bethlehem,  shone  in  the 
Eastern  sky,  and  sent  its  radiance  Weidicard,  and  thus  marked  out  the 
coarse  Christianity  should  take  through  all  the  years  to  come.  And 
from  that  time  down  to  this,  the  real,  radical,  permanent  progress 
of  the  church  has  been  toward  the  West. 

Many  devoted  men  and  women  have,  it  is  true,  turned  their  faces 
Eastward,  and  carried  the  story  of  the  cross  to  the  great  nations  of 
Asia  and  the  countless  tribes  of  Africa,  and  accomplished  great  and 
wonderful  results;  but  these  results  have  only  been  the  rescuing  of 
individual  souls  out  of  the  darkness  and  the  superstitions,  which  were, 
and  still  remain,  the  national  characteristics;  while,  in  its  Westward 
coui'se,  from  Palestine,  through  Eiurope  and  the  British  Isles,  and 
thence  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  Western  World,  and  Westward  still, 
across  the  continent,  Christianity  has  stamped  its  impress  upon  the 
people  as  a  whole,  and  revolutionized  and  civilized  and  Christianized 
the  nations.  And  since  its  light  first  dawned  upon  Japan,  from  the 
direction  of  the  rising  sun,  what  wonders  has  it  wrought,  and  how 
bright  to-day  its  promises ! 

And  therefore,  brethren,  although  I  am  thoroughly  interested  in 
the  work»of  Foreign  Missions,  and  love  and  honor  those  who  are  en- 
gaged therein,  and  cherish  and  revere  the  memories  of  the  sainted 
heroes  who,  in  Eastern  lands,  have  lived  and  died  for  Christ,  yet  I 
cannot  but  feel  a  livelier  interest,  and  labor  with  more  zeal  and  hope 
and  courage,  in  behalf  of  our  Home  Mission  work,  for  the  reason — or 
at  least  such  is  one  of  the  reasons — that  the  course  of  its  progress  is 
the  course  of  Christian  conquest.  Westward.  Some  one  may  say  that 
this  is  rather  fanciful,  and  perhaps  it  is;  but,  if  it  be  a  fancy,  it  is  a 
fancy  based  upon  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ  and  of  Chiistian 
civilization  for  over  eighteen  hundred  years,  and  I  love  to  fancy  that 
to-day,  the  watching,  waiting,  working,  hoping,  praying  follower  of 
the  Lord,  still  is  guided  by  the  star  of  Bethlehem,  pointing  West- 
ward. 

And  then  again,  not  only  do  I  feel  the  livelier  interest  in  Home 
Mission  work,  but  my  most  ardent  and  most  active  sympatliies  are 
being  drawn  toward  that  branch  or  portion  of  thie  work  which  is 
styled  the  *'  Church  Edifice  Department;"  because,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
this  particular  department,  of  all  others,  has  within  itself  the  elements 
and  the  assurance  of  the  grandest,  the  most  far-reaching,  and  the 
most  abiding  success. 

The  great  and  ultimate  object  of  our  Western  Mission  work  should 
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be,  not  so  much  to  evangelize  as  to  create  or  develop  evangelizing 
forces;  not  so  much  to  gather  men  into  the  church,  as  to  establish 
churches  to  become  and  remain  the  centres  of  Christian  influence  and 
power.  The  evangelizing  and  the  gathering  in  must  be,  of  course, 
preliminary  steps,  but  stopping  there,  the  work  is  only  half  com- 
pleted— not  half  completed,  only  just  begun.  The  westward  progress 
of  the  church  should  be  not  only  vnih,  but  somewhat  like  the  westward 
progress  of  civilization.  This  year  the  emigrant  must  level  the  forest, 
subdue  the  prairie,  live  in  a  hut  or  dug-out,  and  struggle  to  live  at 
that.  Next  year  he  builds  a  cabin  or  cottage  and  eats  of  the  fruits  of 
his  own  labor.  The  year  following  he  lives  in  a  two-story  house,  has 
com  and  grain  and  cattle  to  sell,  gets  a  post-office  established,  and 
regularly  receives  his  mail  And  only  a  few  years  later,  where  once 
was  the  forest  or  prairie,  and  then  the  farm  and  the  cottage,  is  now 
the  village  or  city;  the  Territory  has  become  a  State;  the  emigrant 
is  elected  to  Congress,  and  his  younger  sons  are  beginning  to  talk 
of  moving  further  West. 

And  thus  should  it  be  with  the  church.  First,  the  missionary, 
going  from  house  to  house,  from  camp  to  camp,  and  from  village  to 
village,  preaching  the  Gospel,  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  converting 
souls.  And  then,  the  gathering  of  these  converts  into  organized 
churches;  churches  living  for  a  while,  perhaps,  as  lived  God's  ancient 
church,  with  no  abiding  place,  but  wandering  in  the  wilderness  of 
poverty  and  weakness.  And  then,  the  housing  of  these  churches  in 
plain,  but  neat  and  comfortable  buildings  of  their  own.  And  then, 
and  finally,  leaving  them  to  their  own  resources,  to  grow  and  develop 
by  and  within  themselves,  and  to  become  not  merely  self-sustaining, 
but  helpers  in  sustaining  others;  recipients  no  more,  but  contributors; 
no  longer  mission  churches,  but  missionary  churches.  And  thus  the 
church  in  the  aggregate,  by  the  expenditure  of  wealth,  becomes 
richer  and  stronger  by  the  expenditure  of  strength. 

And  such  is  the  work  that  our  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  in  its 
Western  mission  field,  and  more  especially  through  its  Church  Edifice 
department,  desires  to  do,  is  doing,  and,  to  a  very  considerable  and 
encouragiQg  extent^  has  done. 

The  importance  of  this  work  cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  the 
last  steps  in  its  progress  are,  perhaps,  the  most  important  ones 
of  alL 

An  individual  Christian  may  continue  steadfast  in  the  faith  without 
the  supporting  influences  of  Christian  fellowship;  and  Christian  char- 
acter may  be^maintained,|without,  and  ou  tside  of,  any  church  organiza- 
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tion;  and  an  organized  church  may  live  and  gi'owand  prosper,  house- 
less and  shelterless,  and  without  so  much  as  a  room  of  its  own  wherein 
to  worship;  such  things  are  pos}<ible,  but  the  jjr'obabilities  are  all  the 
other  way;  the  general  rule,  as  deduced  from  all  experience,  is  that 
the  solitary  Christian,  the  Christian  destitute  of  church  surroundings, 
church  companionship,  church  encouragements,  and  church  restraints, 
becomes  the  cold,  indifferent,  lifeless,  useless  Christian  ;  and  that  a 
church  continuing  long  without  a  dwelling  place  loses  its  vitality — 
and  a  good  share  of  its  members — and  speedily  sinks  into  the  deplor- 
able condition  of  the  church  of  the  Laodiceans. 

In  a  word,  every  Christian  should  become  and  continue  to  be  an 
active  member  of  an  active  church,  if  his  religion  i^  to  prove  a  joy  and 
comfort  to  him  and  a  blessing  to  his  neighbor;  and  every  church  that 
would  attain  prosperity  and  usefulness,  should  have  a  habitation  and 
a  home. 

And  now  permit  me,  very  briefly,  to  refer,  first,  to  the  method  or 
methods — ^for  there  are  two — of  our  Society  in  carrying  on  this  work 
•of  housing  houseless  churches  ;  and  then  to  a  few  of  the  results  thus 
&r  accomplished. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  work  the  method  was  to  loan  to  feeble 
churches  certain  amounts  from  what  is  called  the  "  Church  Edifice 
Loan  Fund,"  these  amounts  being  varied  according  to  the  necessities 
and  circumstances  of  particular  cases.  But  subsequently,  and  within 
the  past  two  years,  it  was  thought  that  a  church  debt  could  scarcely 
be  deemed  a  church  blessing,  even  if  the  creditor  rvas  a  Church  So- 
ciety, and  that  an  absolute  gift,  although  of  a  smaller  sum,  would  prove 
to  be  the  most  acceptable  and  the  most  efficient  way  of  rendering 
aid.  Thereupon  and  for  such  piirposes  another  fund  was  created, 
which  is  called  the  '*  Church  Edifice  Benevolent  Fund."  But  then, 
this  somewhat  serious  difficulty  presented  itself :  if  to  a  church  an 
amount  be  given,  instead  of  loaned,  and  afterwards,  as  sometimes 
happens,  the  church,  through  some  misfortune  or  mismanagement, 
becomes  embarrassed  or  proves  to  be  a  failure,  the  amount  contributed 
is  lost,  and  lost  forever.  And  therefore,  to  provide  against  any  such 
contingencies,  this  was  the  plan  adopted  :  from  every  church  receiv- 
ing a  donation,  a  mortgage  is  required,  whereof  neither  principal  nor 
interest  is  ever  payable  unless  the  property  shall  cease  to  be  used  for 
the  purposes  of  a  regular  Baptist  Church,  or  shall  be  alienated  from 
the  Baptist  denomination.  And  thus  we  have  what  may  be  styled 
the  Benevolent  Paradox,  a  debt  that  is  no  debt,  a  mortgage  that  is 
not  a  mortgage.     The  church  is  reheved  from  the  incubus  of  a  ma- 
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tiiring  interest  bearing  obligation,  and  the  Society  is  protected  against 
any  possible  perversion  of  its  funds. 

Under  the  latter  system  of  gifts,  $15,805.87  were  given  to  fifty-six 
churches  last  year.  The  gift  of  that  amount  of  money  helped  those 
fifty-six  churches  to  acquire  indisputable  title  to  $131,700  worth  of 
church  property;  helped  those  fifty-six  churches  to  give  comfortable 
and  pleasant  seats  to  14,300  people  in  houses  of  worship,  and  room  for 
nearly  20,000  Sunday-school  children. 

Think,  business  men,  of  that  magnificent  investment  of  cash — in 
one  year  a  product  in  property  of  nearly  800  per  cent  net  on  the 
amount  invested  ! 

But  the  great  product  in  souls  converted,  backsliders  reclaimed, 
and  children  taught  to  love  and  cherish  God  can  only  be  known  when 
the  roll  of  honor  is  called  on  high  and  the  great  balance  sheet  is 
struck 

And,  in  conclusion,  brethren,  let  me  urge  the  claims  of  this  depart- 
ment of  our  mission  work  upon  your  consideration  and  the  consider- 
ation of  all  the  churches. 

The  elders  of  the  Jews  once  came  to  Christ  in  behalf  of  a  Gentile 
soldier,  beseeching  him  to  heal  the  centurion's  servant,  who 
was  sick  and  ready  to  die.  And  the  argument  they  used  was 
this  :  That  the  centurion  was  a  worthy  man,  who  loved  their  nation 
and  had  built  for  them  a  synagogue.  Perhaps  the  Jewish  Church  of 
that  vicinity  was  poor;  the  centurion  certainly  was  rich  and  liberal, 
and  his  generous  contribution  to  their  Church  Edifice  Erection  Fuud 
built  this  Capernaum  synagogue;  and  thereby  he,  the  Gentile,  secured 
the  Jewish  friendship,  sympathies  and  prayers,  and  the  healing  of  his 
servant,  and  better  than  all,  the  commendation  and  the  blessing  of  our 
Lord;  and  his  name  is  crystaUized  in  the  word  of  God.  That  synagogue 
gift  was  the  wisest,  the  best,  the  most  paying  investment  the  cen- 
turion ever  made,  and  just  at  this  present  time  the  Baptist  churches 
of  the  West  afford  abundant  opportunities  for  similar  investments. 

And  yet  how  small  was  that  opportunity  accepted  by  the  Pagan 
soldier  in  the  glimmering  light  of  the  coming  Messiah,  when  com- 
pared with  the  grand  army  of  opportunities  presented  by  the  2,500 
houseless,  homeless  Baptist  churches  of  our  own  great  land,  whose 
continued  cry  comes  to  us  eastern  men  on  every  western  and  southern 
breeze  :  Come,  help  us  build  a  tabernacle  to  the  Lord  I 

The  President  :  The  discussion  will  be  continued  by  Rev.  Db.  W.  W. 
EvEBTS,  of  New  Jersey  : 
Dr.  Everts:  Church  building  and  Home  Missions,  is  the  point  I  have 
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been  requested  io  speak  upon.  A  great  man  said  that  religion  is  inde- 
structible in  the  heart  of  man  ;  and  besides  making  provision  for  that 
universal  and  ennobling  necessity,  the  house  of  God  must  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  man's  higher 
education.  The  humblest  spire  on  the  most  remote  frontier, 
pointing  heavenward,  teaches  more  eloquently  of  man's  great- 
ness, duties  and  destinies,  than  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the 
mausoleums,  columns,  and  arches  of  Asia,  or  all  the  capitals 
of  modern  or  ancient  empires ;  more  eloquently  than  academies 
of  art,  institutions  of  learning,  common  schools,  or  collegea  That 
one  symbol  of  God  to  the  soul,  of  the  higher  relations  of  man,  is 
thus  the  mightiest  impulse  to  the  highest  education  of  the  human 
race;  is  pointing  out  to  man,  everywhere,  his  relation  to  the  super- 
natural world.  It  becomes  at  once  the  necessary  oracle  of  all  divine 
relation,  the  stronghold  of  all  human  duty,  an  organizer  of  public 
and  private  conscience,  the  shrine  of  all  hallowed  associations,  "  the 
benison  of  all  gratitude  of  the  creature  to  the  creator,"  the  refuge 
from  all  sorrows,  and  the  only  open  gate  symbolic  of  the  heavenly 
world. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  this  building  of  houses  of  God 
becomes  the  great  work  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  we  have  heard 
so  eloquently  enforced  by  our  brother  in  his  address.  It  becomes  an 
eternal  throne  of  the  highest  spiritual  empire,  the  administrator  of 
moral  law,  moral  government,  the  rule  of  conscience,  the  rule  of  life  ; 
the  House  of  the  Lord  is  the  throne  of  that  mighty  empire.  It 
enforces  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath,  the  sanctity  of  the  family,  of  all 
social  and  commercial  virtue,  and  all  holy  aspiration.  Thus  the 
house  of  the  Lord  becomes  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
before  the  world,  in  external  symbols,  ruling  all  conscience  and  all 
lives,  so  that  there  is  raised  up  an  ensign  for  all  law  and  order,  and 
all  spiritual  appeal. 

At  Salt  Lake,  I  was  much  impressed,  in  looking  at  the  guilty  town, 
with  the  fortress  two  miles  away,  but  more  with  the  hellish  temple 
than  with  the  market-place,  and  avenues  and  streets.  The  house  of 
the  Lord,  from  the  highest  eminence,  commands  all  human 
conscience,  all  human  laws,  all  human  purpose,  and  all  human  des- 
tiny. If  there  were  no  other  purpose  than  to  symbolize  moral 
empire,  there  is  no  greater  work  for  the  Church  than  building  every- 
where a  house  of  the  Lord,  as  Abraham  did  of  old.  Wherever  he 
traveled  he  built  his  altar,  and  every  people  should  build  an  altar, 
that  the  name  of  God  may  be  lifted  as  a  symbol  before  aU. 
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Building  a  house  of  the  Lord  is  not  only  a  direct  symbol  of  this 
moral  empire,  but  it  is  also  historic,  and  should  be  a  centre  of  all 
religious  missions,  reforms  and  charities.  When  the  old  temple  was 
built,  and  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  went  there  regularly,  what  an 
impulse  it  was  to  religious  worship.  And  wherever  the  synagogue 
was  erected,  there  local  religion  revived-  And  wherever  you  build  a 
house  of  the  Lord,  there  Christendom  is  yet  to  have  its  religious 
revival ;  wherever  its  foundation,  set  by  faith,  by  prayer,  and  holy 
endeavor,  there  is  the  consecrated  battlement  in  the  world,  where 
men's  souls  are  to  be  saved.  Judgment  comes  out  of  the  house  of 
the  Lord ;  there  the  ensign  is  lifted  up  to  a  people  perplexed,  there 
where  iniquity  comes  in  like  a  flood  the  standard  of  the  Lord  is 
lifted  up  against  it. 

It  is  one  of  the  strongholds  of  virtue,  of  hope  for  humanity,  but 
more  particulaiiy  a  prospective  reward,  as  alluded  to  by  our  brother 
before  us.  It  is  anticipating  our  inheritance.  Taking  possession  of 
our  chartered  rights  and  building  a  house  of  the  Lord  is  the  shrewdest 
and  mightiest  thing  any  people  can  do.  Kemember  how  the  Colonies 
based  their  hope  of  empire  upon  their  chartered  rights.  It  was  thought 
very  strange  that  on  paper  they  should  hunt  up  such  vast  territory. 
They  sent  surveying  parties,  drove  down  their  stakes,  and  took 
possession  of  their  inheritance.  Thus  our  magnificent  Empire  State, 
by  the  wisdom  of  the  charter,  was  taken  possession  of.  And,  brethren^ 
the  great  commission,  as  given  the  Apostolic  Church  as  a  chartered 
right,  is  not  only  applicable  to  our  America,  but  to  the  whole  world  ; 
and  if  our  churches  cannot  hold  their  charter,  they  should  lose  it  It 
is  not  a  small  matter  to  be  surveying  the  country  as  our  portion, 
going  about  driving  stakes  and  fixing  boundaries,  and  then  going 
away  upon  the  slightest  encroachment  of  hierarchy  or  secularism. 
There  is  a  grand  work  to  do.     Will  you  not  do  it  ? 

One  more  thought :  That  is,  the  pemianency  it  promises.  Breth- 
ren, the  other  things  are  all  good  ;  evangelism  is  good ;  Sunday- 
schools  are  good  ;  but  do  not  forget  that  it  is  only  a  temporary  occu- 
pation. You  are  now  like  the  tents  of  a  scouting  party,  as  compared 
with  a  military  post  where  the  batteries  of  an  army  are  planted.  The 
building  of  a  house  of  God  is  fixing  a  permanent  centre,  a  place 
whence  you  send  out  workers  through  the  land,  founding  Sunday- 
schools,  and  gathering  congregations. 

And  finally,  there  is  no  great  reason  why  you  should  want  the 
means.  It  pays  better  than  any  other  investment,  for  the  whole 
world  helps  you  more  in  this  than  in  anything  else  ;  it  pays  800  per 
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cent  financiaJlj,  and  we  cannot  tell  what  per  cent,  spiritually.  If 
you  go  through  this  country  you  can  raise  ten  dollars  for  your  faith, 
and  invest  it  permanently  in  a  house  of  the  Lord,  where  you  could 
not  get  it  for  any  other  purpose.  So  it  is  in  the  dedication  of 
churches  throughout  the  land.  Why,  says  one,  we  could  have  held 
this  town  for  $300,  or  $500.  The  Methodist  bishop  was  here,  our 
families  were  scattered.  We  lost  the  opportunity ;  we  raised  little 
driblets  of  money  ;  a  few  hundred  dollars  would  have  saved  u&  I 
knew  a  brother  well  who  occupied  a  post  in  the  Northwest,  who  said 
to  me,  "  Brother  Everts,  I  could  have  taken  fifty  towns  in  Minnesota 
for  a  few  hundred  dollars,  but  our  people  could  not  see  it,  pretentious 
in  their  faith,  and  claiming  aU  America  for  God,  and  lacking  foresight, 
while  a  delving  devil  took  possession  of  their  chartered  rights."  I 
undertake  to  say,  from  more  knowledge  than  most  men  have  of  church 
building,  that  where  without  a  house  there  are  five  hundred  members, 
a  thousand  might  be  gathered  and  located  if  there  were  a  church  edi- 
fice. Our  brethren  are  doing  the  work,  and  they  have  got  the  right 
poHcy.  We  can  build  five  thousand  churches  if  necessary;  and  you 
will  be  blessing  the  world,  blessing  the  whole  country,  and  founding 
your  faith,  by  building  these  church  edifices  now,     (Applause). 

The  Fresidekt  :  It  was  expected  that  Dr.  EUis,  of  Massachusetts, 
would  discuss  the  next  point  on  the  programme  :  "  The  Facte  about 
the  Destitution  of  Church  Edifices,  and  the  Eelative  Claim  of  this  Work 
on  American  Baptists  To-day,"  but  Dr.  EUis,  having  been  sent  abroad 
by  his  people,  we  shall  have  pleasure  of  having  as  a  substitute,  Bev. 
Dr.  p.  S.  Henson,  of  Chicago.     (Applause.) 

CLAIMS  OF  THE  CHURCH  EDIFICE  WORK. 

Mr.  President :  I  take  it  for  granted  that  most  of  the  good 
people  present  are  Eastern  people,  and  this  cheering  is  so  hearty 
because  I  am  announced  as  from  Chicago ;  .and  I  am  here 
feeling  very  much  bigger,  broader,  and  a  better  man  in  spirit,  espe- 
cially as  I  see  our  Eastern  friends  from  Boston.  Who  can  answer 
for  Boston  but  Boston  ?  I  am  not  from  Boston — more's  the  pity — 
for  Boston!  (Laughter.)  I  only  wish  I  had  been  sent  abroad,  so  as 
to  escape  this  ordeaL 

I  was  asked  to-day  to  say  a  word  with  reference  to  this  question, 
and  with  preposterous  temerity  I  consented.  I  always  fancy  if 
a  thing  is  a  little  remote  I  can  do  it  Like  other  Chicagoans,  I  have 
come  to  invest  in  "  futures  ;"  but  when  the  time  for  settlement  comes 
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I  am  often  short  (Laughter.)  I  hate  comers,  and  so  am  distressed 
to  find  myself  in  a  comer ;  but  I  will  say  what  I  was  expected  to  say, 
although  just  what  that  is  I  am  not  sure. 

I  want  to  say  this,  however  (it  may  be  pertinent  or  impertinent, 
possibly  irrelevant) :  I  do  thank  God  that  it  is  possible  to  worship 
Him  without  a  house  at  all.  Said  our  Saviour  to  the  woman  at  the 
well,  in  that  marvelous  sermon,  "  The  hour  is  coming  and  now  is, 
when  neither  in  Jerusalem,  nor  in  this  mountain,  shall  ye  worahip 
God. "  And  that  hour  has  come,  and  anywhere  beneath  Heaven's 
canopy  you  can  kneel  and  lift  up  your  heart  and  worship  God,  for  all 
places  and  all  times  are  sacred.  /'The  woods  were  God's  first 
temples,"  and  I  believe  in  open  air  preaching.  It  was  in  the  open 
air  that  the  great  Master  loved  especially  to  preach,  by  the  shores  of 
the  sounding  sea,  and  with  the  mountain  for  his  pulpit  I  thank 
God  that  my  early  experience  was  in  preaching  out  of  doors,  and  I 
think  it  good  for  the  health,  accustomed  as  I  was  to  preaching  in  the 
midst  of  all  manner  of  disturbing  sights  and  sounds  out  in  the 
woods. 

And  yet,  while  the  woods  were  God's  first  temples,  He  did  not 
mean  that  they  should  be  the  last.  It  is  possible  to  worship  God  out 
doors,  and  imder  Heaven's  blue  canopy.  There  is  such  a  thing  also 
as  a  disembodied  spirit;  but  a  body  is  a  very  necessary  adjunct  for  our 
present  state  of  being.  It  is  possible  to  worship  God  without  a 
house,  but  it  is  mighty  helpful  to  have  a  house. 

There  are  purely  spiritual  transcendental  worshippers,  that  reduce 
religion  to  absurdity.  It  was  never  more  happily  put  than  in  one  of 
our  pap*ers  some  years  ago,  referring  to  a  Unitarian  church  (if 
"  church  "  it  might  be  called),  that  failed  to  recognize  the  headship 
and  divinity  of  our  Lord  ;  that  had  concluded  that  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  have  the  table  spread  with  bread  and  wine,  that  it  was 
enough  to  contemplate  the  bread  and  wine  as  though  they  were 
present,  and  so  the  elements  were  not  produced  at  all ;  whereupon 
the  sagacious  editor  suggested  there  was  never  a  finer  illustration  of 
the  eternal  fitness  of  things  than  a  creed  with  nothing  in  it,  and  a 
table  with  nothing  on  it  (Laughter).  This,  sir,  was  a  redvctio  ad 
absurdum,  of  transcendental  spirituality. 

We  need  a  house  for  work.  The  extent  of  the  fruitage  depends 
upon  the  rootage  ;  and  each  house  of  worship  is  a  sort  of  banyan  tree 
planted  in  a  place,  striking  down,  stretching  up  and  spreading  out, 
forming  fresh  centres,  spreading  and  widening  until  the  continent 
shall  be  covered  with  the  fruitage  and  power  of  Christian  civilization. 
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Said  Archimedes,  the  great  philosopher  of  Syracuse,  '^  Give  me  a 
place  where  to  stand,  and  a  lever  long  enough,  and  I  will  move  the 
world."  That  lever  is  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God ;  that 
place  where  to  stand  is  your  meeting-house ;  and  it  is  the  power 
that  goes  out  from  the  meeting-house  that  lifts  the  world. 

I  came  along  across  the  continent  on  the  lightning  express  train 
from  what  I  used  to  think  was  the  distant  West ;  but  I  have  been 
grievously  disappointed,  for  I  have  been  like  the  boy  that  hunted  for 
the  bag  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow  :  and  the  end  of  the  rain- 
bow was  beyond  in  the  distance.  I  have  got  as  far  as  Chicago,  but 
they  tell  me  out  there  that  is  not  the  West  at  all.  But  rushing  across  the 
continent,  along  the  track  of  a  thous£tnd  miles,  and  looking  out  of  the 
window,  and  seeing  the  spires  of  the  houses  of  worship  pointing 
heavenward,  I  knew  the  people,  and  my  heart  went  out  to  them,  as  I 
saw  the  places  of  worship,  where  Sabbath  after  Sabbath  and  week  after 
week  we  show  our  love  for  our  common  Lord ;  and  from  which 
clouds  of  incense  go  up,  and  prayers  and  praise  to  Him  who  loved 
us  and  gave  Himself  for  us.  I  believe  in  lighting  in  open  field,  but  I 
believe  also  in  fortifications,  bristling  with  heavy  guns,  and  well  supplied 
with  all  the  resources  of  war. 

We  had  to-day  a  discussion  of  the  Chinese  question.  How  I  longed 
for  an  opportunity  to  speak  a  piece  !  How  my  heart  burned  within 
me  as  the  brethren  talked  by  the  way !  How  I  felt  my  spirit  stirred* 
as  Paul's  was  at  Athens;  but  I  think  this  is  a  larger  question  than  tliat 
of  the  heathen  Chinese;  it  is  a  question  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe; 
it  is  a  question  of  Christian  civilization;  it  is  a  question, of  the  per- 
petuity of  American  institutions;  it  is  a  question  affecting  the  des- 
tinies of  a  race,  and  the  glory  of  Him  who  is  God  over  all,  blessed 
forever  more.  And  I  ask  how  this  question  is  to  be  met  ?  What  is 
to  be  the  salvation  of  America  ?  What  is  to  be  the  result  of  this 
exodus  from  other  lands,  sweeping  through  the  Golden  Gate, — and 
through  other  gates  that  are  not  golden — sweeping  through  your  New 
York  gates,  and  through  the  gates  of  San  Francisco,  and  every  gate 
that  is  open.  You  cannot  stop  the  tide  of  immigration.  "  You  might 
as  well  attempt,*'  as  one  said  of  old,  "  to  dam  up  the  waters  of  the 
Nile  with  bull-rushes;"  you  might  as  well  attempt  to  stay  the  course 
of  the  sun,  or  to  bottle  up  the  clouds.  There  are  perils  springing 
from  the  presence  of  the  multitudinous  population  that  is  being  poured 
in  upon  us  like  an  avalanche,  and  that  tlireatens  to  bury  us  as  Her- 
culaneum  and  Pompeii  were  buried  of  old.  America  is  the  dumping- 
ground  of  the  garbage  of  the  nations,  as  well  as  the  recipient  of  all 
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that  is  noblest  in  [humanitj,  struggling  to  be  free,  and  hastening  to 
these  shores  where  it  may  escape  from  the  pestilence,  the  choke-damp, 
that  strangles  the  life  out  of  it  in  other  lands. 

I  am  sure  that  no  embargo  that  emanates  from  Washington  is  going 
to  turn  back  the  tide  that  will  float  this  way,  so  surely  and  as  long  as 
water  goes  down^and  Are  springs  upward.  You  cannot  fight  against 
gravity,  nor  fight  against  God.  I  believe  in  my  heart  that  the  Lord 
Almighty  has  destined  America  to  be  the  place  where  the  world.'8 
greatest  progressive  community  shall  rest,  where  the  regeneration  of 
humanity  is  to  be  evolved,  only  let  us  have  a  fair  deal  every  time.  I 
fear  not  for  the  truth  if  we  have  a  good  chance.  They  that  be  for  us 
are  more  than  those  against  us. 

But  what  is  our  duty  ?  Wherewithal  shall  we  fortify  ourselves,  as 
iniquity  comes  in  like  a  flood  ?  The  Church  should  lift  its  standard, 
and  that  standard  should  be  this  mission-work.  I  do  not  rely  upon 
the  newspapers.  I  desire  to  speak  with  bated  breath,  and  with 
humble  voice.  I  speak  not  of  the  newspapers  of  New  York;  they  are 
immaculately  pure,  of  course  (laughter),  but  I  speak  of  those  newspa- 
pers with  which  I  am  more  familiar,  and  they  are  either  open  sewers 
or  breeders  of  pestilence.  I  sometimes  feel  like  suppressing  all 
of  them,  except  our  religious  weeklies.  I  do  not  believe  such 
enlightenment  as  comes  from  the  secular  press  will  save  us;  nor  do  I 
believe  that  salvation  will  come  from  Washington.  The  politicians 
have  been  very  frank  as  they  wrestled  with  this  Chinese  question; 
they  have  verified  what  was  once  written  over  the  door  of  a  turner  in 
London,  and  we  might  almost  say  it  of  every  one  of  them:  "  All  sorts 
of  twisting  and  turning  done  here."  "  These  are  my  sentiments,"  said 
one  of  them:  '*  I  am  a  poKtician,  and  an  honest  man;  if  these  senti> 
ments  don't  suit  you,  I  can  change  'em."  (Laughter.)  I  have  no  faith 
in  Congress,  or  statutory  enactments.  Li  these  ten  years  we  have 
had  compromise,  and  like  all  compromises,  they  have  been  compro* 
mises  of  principle,  opposed  to  all  moral  and  social  expeiieuce — ^time- 
serving policy.  It  will  fail  to  serve  the  purpose;  it  will  do  what  all 
compromises  have  done  before  in  American  history,  whenever  once  the 
public  faith  is  shaken. 

Education  only  means  "  clever  devils,"  unless  the  education  be  per- 
meated by  the  power  of  Christianity.  You  make  a  man  no  better  at 
heart  because  you  develop  his  brain.  It  is  but  a  Sharpens  rifle  in  the 
hands  of  a  Modoc.  I  have  faith  in  God;  I  have  faith  in  Gk>d'8  book; 
I  have  faith  in  God's  church;  and  I  believe  that  the  best  way  to  avert 
the,  tide  of  destruction  that  sweeps  in  upon  us  is  by  the  erection  of 
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just  such  levees,  just  such  parapets,  as  are  proposed  by  this  Church 
JSdifice  Fund  of  the  Home  Mission  Society. 

Let  us  plant  churches  all  over  the  land,  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
may  resist  the  incoming  encroachments  of  the  enemy.  Just  think  of 
it,  2,600  homeless  Baptist  Churches,  1,500  of  them  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi !  The  money  spent  upon  a  single  church  here  would  almost 
liouse  those  1,500.  I  thank  God  for  what  I  hear  of  one  church  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  the  house  it  proposes  to  build  to  the  glory  of 
God's  grace.  God  forbid  that  I  should  sneer  at  the  Judas  Iscariots- 
of  the  churches,  not  because  they  do  not  care  for  the  poor,  but  because 
they  carry  the  money-bags  and  clutch  them  with  miserly  grasp  and 
say,  "Why  this  waste?  We  have  never  wasted  anything."  They 
never  will.  The  only  waste  is  the  breath  they  take,  the  ground  they 
occupy,  save  that  in  which  they  will  be  buried — that  is  a  good  invest- 
ment   (Laughter.) 

As  a  rule,  take  a  church,  one  spending  $25,000  for  a  house,  and 
another  of  equal  ability  that  spends  $100,000  for  a  house;  and  the 
church  that  gives  the  most  in  the  building  of  its  house  will  give  the 
most  for  everything.  When  the  woman  brought  her  costly  box  of 
ointment  there  were  those  who  thought  it  wasteful;  but  that  precious 
box  has  filled  the  world  with  its  perfume,  and  we  breathe  it  to-nighi 
God  be  thanked  for  those  who  know  how  to  make  sacrifices  for  Him. 
The  money  spent  for  a  single  building  East  would  house  a  thousand 
West.  The  men  are  in  this  house  to-night  who  could  do  it.  What  a 
blessed  thing  if  you  would  do  it !  How  it  would  cheer !  If  he  that 
makes  a  blade  of  grass  to  grow  where  there  was  none  before  is  a  pub- 
lic benefactor,  what  shall  be  said  of  him  that  plants  a  house  of  the 
Lord,  a  light-house  to  fiing  its  radiance  to  the  stars,  and  all  down  tlie 
ages  ?  What  a  comfort  when  one  comes  to  lay  his  head  for  the  last 
time  on  his  pillow  to  realize  that  there  is  a  house  of  the  Lord  that  hifr 
money  helped  to  rear;  a  house  where  prayer  goes  up,  where  the  gos- 
pel is  preached,  where  souls  are  saved;  and  with  what  joy  he  will  look 
down  from  Heaven  and  watch  the  long  processions  as  they  file  through 
the  gates  on  earth  and  file  up  to  the  gates  of  glory,  and  feel  that  in 
the  salvation  of  each  one  of  these  he  has  had  some  humble  share. 
God  grant  that  the  heart  of  many  a  rich  man  here  may  be  opened; 
that  this  work  even  to-night  may  receive  an  impulse  that  shall  send  it 
down  to  all  coming  time;  and  make  the  next  Jubilee  of  the  American^ 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  all  radiant  with  the  glory  of  our 
God.    (Applause.) 

The  Chairman  of  Committee  of  Arrangements,  in  behalf  of  the  l^dy 
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managers  of  the  Baptist  Home  for  Aged  Women,  invited  all  members 
of  the  Society  to  visit  this  Home  before  leaving  the  city.  The  Com- 
mittee also  presented  the  Programme  of  Exercises  for  Friday,  which 
viras  adopted. 

The  President:  The  discussion  will  be  continued  by  Rev.  H.  A. 
Delano,  of  Norwich,  N.  T.,  speaking  to  the  third  point:  "How  Shall 
the  Necessary  Means  be  Secured  for  this  Work?" 

THE  MEANS  FOR  CHURCH  EDIFICE  WORK. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  question  on  the  pro- 
gramme is  simply  this:  How  shall  the  necessary  means  be  ob- 
tained ?  It  reminds  me  of  a  story  I  once  heard  of  an  elderly  widow» 
who  gained  the  consent  of  a  gentleman  to  marry  her.  She  told 
him  soon  after  the  wedding  that  they  must  be  very  economical,  hus- 
band their  means,  and  be  a  kind  of  co-operative  society  of  ways  and 
means.  He  told  her  if  she  would  find  the  means  he  would  provide 
the  ways.  I  thought  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  when  I  frequently  came 
in  contact  with  that  wonderful  man  who  comes  nearest  to  being 
everywhere  present  of  any  man  I  know,  Chaplain  McCabe,  who  has 
•charge  of  the  special  church  erection  work  of  that  great  body,  the 
Methodist  Churdi,  I  thought  he  was  the  greatest  general  of 
the  kind  I  had  ever  known,  the  greatest  general  of  the  kind  in  tlie 
world;  but  I  believe  there  is  a  man  on  this  platform  (his  name  is 
Morehouse)  who  can  provide  more  ways  than  Chaplain  McCabe,  and 
I  am  sure,  from  what  we  have  seen  in  the  past,  that  he  will  provide 
the  ways  if  we  will  provide  the  meana 

First,  let  me  suggest,  my  brethren,  as  there  is  a  frontier,  so  there  is 
a  rear.  Churches  are  going  up  day  after  day,  sometimes  one,  some- 
times two,  under  the  auspices  of  this  work.  I  have  read  of  some  of 
your  gospel  tents  in  the  city  of  New  York.  I  suppose  you  do  not  feel 
so  much  veneration  for  the  tent  when  the  work  is  done,  as  during  the 
five  or  eight  weeks'  work  ;  not  sufficient  veneration  to  make  you  say, 
"  Hands  off;  you  must  not  touch  that  dear  old  tent,  because  of  tlie 
work  it  has  done,  the  grand  work  it  has  done !"  As  I  closed  my  ser- 
mon a  few  mornings  ago,  a  man  stood  on  the  platform  and  said  to  me: 
*'  I  want  you  to  come  over  where  I  am,  only  a  little  way  from  here, 
and  preach  a  seimon  to  us,  and  tell  us  what  to  do  witli  our  meeting- 
house." I  said  :  "  Us,  how  many  have  you  there  of  memberahip?*' 
"  Well,"  he  said,  "I  think  there  are  about  five  left."  "About  five 
left  ?  what  is  your  meeting-house  worth  ?"     "  So  many  thousand  dol- 
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lars."  "  What  are  yoa  going  to  do  with  it  ?"  "  Why,  we  are  coming  to- 
join  your  church.  We  do  not  need  a  Baptist  Church  where  we  are, 
we  are  so  near  to  you.  What  do  you  think  we  had  better 
do  with  our  church  ?  We  can  sell  it  if  we  like.  There  is  no  re- 
striction in  the  matter."  I  did  not  answer  him,  but  if  he  were  here 
to  night  I  would  say  to  him,  sell  it,  and  with  the  money  build  two  or 
three  in  the  West. 

And,  sir,  that  simple  thing  repeats  itself  all  over  the  Empire  State, 
all  over  the  New  England  States;  and  in  the  Western  States  there  are 
properties  concerning  which  there  is  no  binding  law,  the  property 
belonging  to  no  individual,  only  to  the  church — and  the  church  is  not 
there.  But  in  many  instances  there  is  perhaps  enough  of  the  church 
left  to  dispose  of  the  property  legitimately,  and  I  believe  if  the  at- 
tention of  the  Associations  were  called  to  it,  a  large  fund  might  be 
drawn  from  that  source.  I  believe  there  is  nothing  more  practical 
and  practicable  commending  itself  to  this  Board. 

Again,  sir,  I  believe  that  for  the  sake  of  a  larger  income,  and  the 
necessary  income  to  do  this  work,  the  Baptist  Sunday-schools  of 
America  should  be  enlisted,  and  the  Board  tliis  year  should  make  an 
appeal  to  every  Baptist  Sunday-school  throughout  the  land  that  is- 
able  to  give  anything,  to  give  a  donation,  large  or  small,  for  the 
Church  Edifice  Fund-  Why  ?  Because  the  necessary  means  must  be 
had;  there  is  a  necessity  in  the  case.  And,  secondly,  it  wiU  do  the 
Sunday-schools  good  to  do  that  kind  of  work,  for  in  doing  it  they  wiH 
grow.  I  wonder  sometimes  upon  what  meat  these  men  of  yours  in 
New  York  have  been  fed,  that  they  learn  to  give  so  liberally,  so  op- 
portunely, so  bravely,  and  I  know  they  found  their  first  incentive  in 
the  Sunday-school,  with  its  reflex  influence.  I  believe  this  should  be 
done,  not  only  because  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  means,  but  because 
it  will  have  a  grand  reflex  effect  upon  the  Sunday-schools  as  a  matter 
of  education. 

Then,  again,  I  think  the  pastors  should  take  up  a  special  collection 
for  this  work.  I  met  a  brother  clergyman  a  few  mornings  ago  on  his 
way  to  Conference.  I  asked  him  about  a  bundle  in  his  hand,  seeing 
it  was  peculiarly  marked,  and  he  said,  *' These  are  my'  collections 
during  the  year. "  He  passed  them  over ;  I  was  in  a  hurry,  and  could 
not  count  them;  if  I  had  remained  to  count  them  I  do  not  know  that 
I  should  have  come  here  to  New  York;  time  would  fail  to  tell  of  the 
collections  taken  in  his  Methodist  Church  during  the  year,  and  the 
wonder  to  me  was  there  was  anything  left  "Why,"  he  said  "  we 
have  collections  for  this  thing  and  for  that,"  showing  me  the  amounts. 
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But  we  Baptists  talk  of  being  drained,  that  is,  outside  of  New  York, 
that  we  sometimes  give  too  much;  but  if  it  be  true  that  large  giving 
will  drain  a  church,  I  wish  we  had  more  such  churches  drained  as  are 
those  that  have  given  so  liberallj  in  this  city.  We  need  not  be  afraid 
of  another  collection.  This  is  specifically  done  in  the  Methodist 
Church;  it  has  been  done  for  years;  and  when  our  Secretary  shall 
make  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Board,  let  the  pastors  here  to-night, 
whom  you  may  reach,  the  pastors  of  our  Association,  the  pastors  of 
our  States,  east  and  west,  be  reminded  that. this  is  a  necessary  work, 
as  justly  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Board  ;  that  this  money  must 
be  had,  and  that  this  is  the  only  way  to  get  it.  Ask  the  people  to  give 
it  and  the  people  will  respond. 

Before  I  dose  I  want  to  refer  again  to  the  first  thought  named,  be- 
•  cause  I  believe  there  is  something  in  it;  this  converting  of  the  prop- 
^  erty  that  we  find  on  almost  all  the  four  comers,  where  churches  are 
extinct,  but  where  they  have  property  worth  $3,000  to  $6,000;  the 
ground  on  which  they  hold  the  fort  being  worth  that  much, 
perhaps.  Why  this  waste?  In  many  places  we  find  the  meeting- 
house, but  it  represents  nothing  but  two,  four  or  eight  thousand 
dollars;  a  large  property,  which  to-night  might  be  converted  to  profit 
if  judiciously  managed  in  this  direction.  That  is  one  thing  I  want  to  em- 
phasize, and  not  have  you  forget;  another  is,  that  the  Sunday-schools 
be  trained  to  take  an  interest  in  meeting-houses  for  those  who  have 
none;  and  then  the  pastors'  specific  work  of  choosing  a  Sabbath  when 
this  special  mati^r  shall  be  laid  upon  the  very  hearts  of  the  people, 
and  laid  there  with  emphasis. 

This  morning,  in  Brooklyn,  a  lady  said  to  me,  "  Here  is  a  letter 
from  my  son,  I  want  to  read  it  to  you,"  and  she  read  it  to  this  effect : 
"We  have  a  great  revival,  a  revival  in  the  Baptist  church,  which 
started  and  went  down  some  time  ago,  numbering  sixty.  We 
are  not  able  to  build  a  house  of  worship,  so  we  have  done  this  :  We 
have  gone  one  and  a  half  miles  away  and  joined  a  Methodist  church. 
If  we  had  had  the  means,  we  should  not  have  done  so,  but  not  having 
the  me^s,  we  were  obliged  to  do  it  tentatively,  and  cast  in  our  lot 
with  the  Methodist&"  And  it  is  like  that  all  through  the  country; 
and  to  prevent  this  waste,  we  must  furnish  the  necessary  means  I 

The  President  :  We  shall  now  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from 
Rev.  Dr.  W.  M.  Lawrence,  of  Illinois,  on  "  The  Home  Mission  So- 
ciety's Work  as  a  Field  for  Christian  Investment  of  Money.   The  Call 
for  Consecration  of  Means  to  Home  Missiona"  I  now  have  the  pleas- 
aire  of  introducing  him. 
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CHRISTIAN  INVESTMENT  OF  MONEY. 

Mr.  President  and  Brethi-en  :  In  order  that  I  may  hold  myself 
responsible  for  your  kindness  in  remaining  so  long,  I  shall  first  take 
it  for  granted  that  I  am  at  liberty  to  do  precisely  what  a  person  does 
-with  fish,  when  he  cuts  off  the  head,  cuts  off  the  tail,  takes  out  the 
backbone,  and  fries  the  two  sides.  I  shall  take  off  the  heads,  the 
tail,  and  the  backbone,  that  I  may  present  two  sides.  (Laughter.) 
TVhen  I  came  to  hear  Dr.  Henson,  I  thought  of  the  old  question, 
''What  shall  be  done  with  the  man  that  cometh  after  the  king?  "  I 
thought  we  were  western  men;  but  when  I  came  into  this  house  last 
eyening  and  looked  up  at  that  map,  and  looked  for  Chicago  away 
out  yonder  at  those  spots,  and  then  found  it  away  over  here,  I  was 
<K)nsiderably  in  a  mix  as  to  whether  I  was  a  western  man  or  an 
eastern  man ;  but  at  all  events,  I  am  for  my  coimtry,  and  because 
I  loYe  my  country  I  wish  to  speak  a  word  on  this  subject 

This  call  for  the  inyestment  of  means  for  the  Home  Mission  work 
in  its  relation  to  the  building  of  church  edifices,  is  something  that 
touches  the  heart  and  home  of  every  man  who  Uves  in  the  east;  par- 
ticularly eastern  men,  for  you  do  not  know  where  your  boys  will  be 
in  five  or  ten  years  from  now  ;  and  perhaps  the  very  first  thing  they 
will  look  for,  and  the  very  thing  that  will  lead  them  away  from  the 
faith  of  Christ,  will  be  the  Baptist  meeting-house  which  has  no 
existence. 

There  is  really  reason  to  believe  that  God  has  called  us  .to  conse- 
crate ourselves  to  this  very  work.  Now,  this  is  first  of  all  a  matter  of 
necessity;  and  a  necessity  because  of  the  destiny  of  a  race.  Allusion 
has  been  made  to  this  fact;  but  when  you  come  to  think  that  in  nine 
of  our  most  prominent  territories,  in  every  one  of  which  you  might 
pocket  some  of  the  largest  New  England  States,  six  of  them  only  have 
Baptist  churches,  and  they  have  only  nine  meeting-houses,  while  other 
churches  are  springing  up  around  them,  you  must  admit  there  is  a 
necessity. 

Now  the  question  comes,  why  do  not  these  people  themselves, 
build?  Here,  brethren,  we  talk  of  the  rich  West.  The  West  is  not 
rich.  The  only  profusion  there  is  the  broad  land  that  can  be  plowed, 
and  there  are  rich  mines  stored  with  currency;  but  time  must  be  al- 
lowed for  this  to  be  brought  out;  then  the  West  will  be  rich.  When 
a  man  goes  there,  the  first  thing  he  must  do  is  to  make  himself  a  home ; 
and  he  has  not  the  money  to  put  into  a  meeting-house;  and  naturally, 
the  first  thing  he  does  with  his  money  is  to  put  it  into  his  home. 
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Now  then,  if  we  come  forward  and  help  him  out  of  this  emergency, 
we  shall  find,  as  the  history  of  the  past  years  shows,  that  an  average 
investment  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  a  church  will  purchase 
or  build  a  house  worth  six  times  this  sum;  and  if  that  is  not  a  strong 
reason  for  investing  your  money,  I  do  not  know  of  one  that  is. 

There  is  another  reason  :  it  is  not  only  one  of  necessity,  but  it  is 
one  of  mighty  opportunity;  and  that  means  consecration.  I  stood 
once  in  the  Bock  Island  depot  and  watched  the  streams  of  emigrants 
as  they  came  in.  Sometimes  Chicago  gets  some  of  the  worse  ele- 
ments as  well  as  the  best;  but  the  report  that  comes  to  us  from  those 
who  are  watching  carefully  the  effect  of  emigration  from  other  lands 
to  these  shores  is,  that  the  very  best  brains  and  the  very  best  pro- 
ducers of  money  are  coming  to  our  land  to-day.  Now  this  is  a  great 
opportunity,  to  take  charge  of  these  people  as  they  come  together 
from  other  lands  to  ours. 

And  not  only  that,  my  brethren,  but  it  is  a  great  responsibility. 
You  will  pardon  me,  but  sometimes  I  think,  from  the  brief  time  I 
have  spent  in  Chicago,  that  the  East  does  not  really  apprehend  the 
needs  of  the  West.  Here  in  this  city  vou  ride  on  your  elevated  rail- 
roads,  and  you  tliink  it  a  great  city;  and  it  is  a  great  city;  and  you 
think  you  have  a  great  land;  and  it  is  true;  but  when  you  come  to 
think  that  you  can  ride  day  after  day  in  one  direction  in  the  West, 
and  that  in  1900  the  centre  of  our  population  will  be  beyond  the 
Mississippi  River,  unless  statisticians  fail  in  their  prophecy,  you  will 
agree  that  over  there,  beyond  the  Mississippi,  is  coming  a  power 
that  is  to  make  or  break  this  land! 

You  may  think  what  you  like  here  about  your  intellectual  power; 
you  may  think  what  you  like  about  your  money;  but  these  people, 
proud  also,  are  being  made  citizens  ;  and  the  question  is  whether  we 
are  going  to  have  citizenship  ruled  by  Borne,  or  Bum,  or  EationaJism ; 
or  whether  it  is  to  be  ruled  by  the  true  and  real  principles  of  the 
religion  of  Christ.  I  tell  you  it  makes  a  vast  difference  to  me  what 
sort  of  a  country  I  live  in,  and  the  day  may  come  when  we  shall  find 
our  country  so  weakened  in  this  respect  that  perhaps  we  may  be  glad 
to  emigrate  to  some  other  more  convenient  and  hospitable  land. 

There  was  a  little  place  in  one  of  our  western  territories  that  had  a 
saloon  costing  $4,000.  In  one  week  that  saloon  cleared  $800,  or 
$300  more  than  the  annual  salary  of  our  home  missionary  for  that 
district.  There  stand  those  glittering  palaces;  there  they  stand  open- 
ing their  arms;  and  the  men  who  keep  them  are  led  to  understand 
that  in  order  to  entrap  they  must  make  things  attractive;  there  they 
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stand,  Bapported  by  the  men  in  those  towns,  by  the  husbands  and 
brothers,  while  the  women,  wives  and  sisters,  are  compelled  to  beg 
and  beg  for  their  necessities. 

In  regard  to  the  other  point  I  named — ^Rome.     I  have  been  some 

little  time  in  the  West,  although  not  a  western  man,  and  I  see  Rome 

is  seizing  the  opportunity;  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  in  every 

prominent  location  in  these  western  villages,  espcK^ially  throughout 

Indiana,  the  first  building  you  see  is  a  finely   constructed  Koruan 

Catholic  meeting-house;  while,  as  though  ashamed,  and  nearly  out  of 

agbt,  is  a  Uttle  bit  of  a  Protestant  chapeL     In  one  little  dty  on  the 

Mississippi  River  they  have  a  splendid  church,  and  have  founded  a 

nunnery  and  a  high  school;  while  we  Baptist^^  liave  been  obli^'^ed  in 

ihax  dty  to  give  up  because  we  have  not  had  money  to  rej^air  and 

to  keep  an  edifice. 

Now  with  reference  to  another  point  :  It  seeuLS  to  me  tliat  as  buHi- 

neas  men  the  first  question  you  ask  Ls,  '^  Is  it  safe  to  put  our  moriey 

tliere?*'    Our  very  good  friend  has  related  to  you  the  jiroofs  of  the 

safety  of  such  investments:  and  if  I  speak  of  it,  it  will  have  to  Ije 

tLcoietieaUv — ^and  vou  will  have  to  understar-d  it  theoreticallv — ff/r 

the  most  of  us  present  are  ministers.    Now  the  the^^rk-  is,  that  the  finft 

tiun<r  in  the  wav  of  investing  monev  is  to  find  it  safe.    VwA  as  stated 

br  Mr.  Deane  tir>-night,  as  stited  in  the  reports,  and  in  the  annual 

Tttfx^  I  think  it  is  safe  for  busine-ss  men  to  place  their  uj^z.t^j  in  this 

direction,  for  the  Lord's  sake;  because  such  are  his  servaLtis,  ai«d  they 

^Muld  feel  it  is  the  Lord's  money,  and  that  it  w\n  Dot  be  ^^f  ^aLdered. 

Xo  meetzng-hooae.  the  plans  f^r  which  1-ave  Lot  been  approre^l  by 

tLe  Board,  win  be  built ;  nor  help  given  to  ku  cT;.'ar.izat,on  th^t  is 

iikfely  to  die.     It  is  iii-i:<»%»ible.  ul  ier  the  wLse  Iea/ier*ilMp  t.'.at  ch'*r- 

ihis  Boazd.  thai  there  sh.ali  be  •iar-;.'er  of  ljx^,j.'j  t:u.i*.r 

^-Louses,  with  signs  of  refre»l.ri-ei.l  for  ilal  ^lA  bei^  ^:.  \*^ 

t2»  auspices  of  the  yreahis  HoiL.e  Mi-w*io^  .Vxriety, 

Another  pciiA :  Tou  rar.T  A  Tis<&  the  »ot1  H  zi^*:  w.rh'.::t  t...:.k- 
JT-?  of  apJKCL  I  atti&i.ie*i  a  fm^eril  a  Iir^e  v:-..e  \jo.  T;.*:;'  *A.'i  : 
•*<>iir  L-:iL«e  2*  br-Aer.  -x..'  Tl-t  iLe^iZ-t  thai  aZ  t^e  f^t-v..!-  'n,\.\ 
Tt  tiie  hoc*- the   Izilz^-r  y  zi.  »'.---Ii  be   *h  u^w  *he  hv:.-«fr   '-e  v:l  L 


of  -ch^rhes:  '■^h£ie    we  i^^t  h  .1  v.   •**.-rr  li-ii    'f  &   ^r  r*  ,\,  ->■■ 

-iZj^i  ML«e  liei  it  :i.::r.-  i^  i  _   L-r  -*  :  .e    /     •r;  .  .--Sk  •  .-.  •  .. "  *•  .  .--i 
5i::«-  aft<?  iiL»t  h.  ^ae*  *:-i.l  hi^c  "=  li.  •--^  1  ■«*:  *.  '—    ►^  ^j."    -r-  ,.*.'..      .  i* 
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Father,  which  art  in  Heaven.-  Without  the  family  idea,  the  regnant, 
the  essential  idea  of  true  existence,  a  church  cannot  be  maintained, 
with  its  bright  spire  pointing  to  the  sky,  writing  words  of  love  and 
words  of  pardon,  words  of  sympathy  and  words  of  encouragement,  to 
every  man  who  looks  thereon. 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  brethren,  for  your  attention. 
I  tell  you  my  heart  is  full  to-night.  Such  a  strong  church  as  the 
Immanuel  Church,  of  Chicago,  was  put  to  no  end  of  inconvenience  by 
having  for  some  time  to  worship  here  and  there,  and  suspend  its  wor- 
ship until  its  building  was  completed.  Will  this  thing  pay  ?  We 
stand  upon  the  borders  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  there  is  not  another 
one  near  us  like  it,  and  all  through  the  assistance  of  this  Association. 
Will  it  pay  to  invest  your  money?  Here  is  a  representative  of  the 
First  Church.  Did  it  pay  to  found  his  chiurch  at  Chicago  ?  Does  it 
pay  to  found  these  churches?  Yes,  in  God's  name,  it  pays,  and  God 
will  give  us  the  victory.  When  the  time  comes  for  passing  the  baskets 
do  not  feel  it  is  time  to  pass  out,  but  that  in  proportion  to  our  means 
we  should  do  what  we  can.     (Applause.) 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Church  Edifice  Work  was  then 
adopted. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements  made  the  following  supplementary 
report : 

That  the  representatives  of  Corresponding  Bodies  be  invited  to 
occupy  the  seats  to-morrow  afternoon  ;  that  twenty  minutes  be  given 
to  two  representatives  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  and  five 
minutes  to  one  representative  of  each  State  Convention. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

The  Society  adjourned,  after  the  benediction  by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  B. 
Simmons,  N.  Y. 
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JUBILEE  EXERCISES, 


SIXTH    SESSION. 


Friday  Morning,  May  26th. 

THE  RETROSPECT— THE  PAST  FIFTY  YEARS— THE  WORK  AND  THE 
WORKERS— THE  RESULTS— REPRESENTATIVE  ADDRESSES. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  President. 

After  the  singing  of  the  hymn  "  Stand  up,  stand  up  for  Jesus," 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Pendleton,  of  Pennsylvania,  read  the  LXVIIth 
Psalm. 

The  President:  We  will  now  be  led  in  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wm. 
R.  Williams,  of  this  city.  He  was  the  Recording  Secretary  of  the 
Society  at  its  formation;  his  repute  is  with  us  all,  for  we  know  him 
by  his  works.  It  is  also  an  interesting  fact  that  this  is  the  semi-cen- 
tennial of  his  entering  the  ministry,  and  that  for  fifty  years  he  has 
been  pastor  of  one  church. 

Dr.  Williams  then  offered  prayer. 

The  Committee  on  Place  of  Meeting  for  next  year  reported,  through 
A.  K.  Potter,  D.D.,  recommending  that  the  next  anniversaiy  of  this 
Society  be  held  in  Saratoga. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

The  President:  We  open  this  morning  with  The  Retrospect;  the 
Past  Fifty  Years.     First,  *  *  The  Work  and  Workers  of  the  Past;  Rem- 


iniscences." 


Dr.  Morehouse.  I  would  suggest  that  all  brethren  who  were  present 
and  participated  in  the  organization  of  this  Society,  fifty  years  ago, 
come  to  the  platform. 

The  President:  Is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hague  in  the  room  ?  If  not,  we 
will  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  first,  upon  the  Retrospect,  from  Rev. 
Da  T.  C.  Teasdale,  of  Tennessee. 
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THE    RETROSPECT. 

Mr.  President:  As  I  am  one  of  the  favored  few,  still  living,  who 
were  present  at  the  organization  of  this  Society,  I  have  been  requested 
to  make  a  few  remarks  on  this  Jubilee  occasion.  This  Society  was 
bom  before  any  unholy  sectional  animosities  had  been  engendered. 
The  eminent  brother  who  presided  over  the  Convention  which  gave 
birth  to  this  Society  was  a  prominent  Georgia  Baptist — ^I  refer  to  the 
Hon.  Thomas  Stocks.  One  of  the  Secretaries  of  tliat  Convention  was 
an  honored  Professor  in  the  literary  and  theological  institution  with 
which  I  had  been  connected.  The  other  esteemed  Secretary,  the 
Nestor  of  the  American  pulpit,  is  still  living,  and  his  voice  of  thanks- 
giving was  heard  in  our  assembly  this  morning.  At  the  organization 
of  this  Society,  no  prophet  could  have  foretold  its  certain  and  steady 
growth,  and  its  ultimate  prosperity  and  triumph.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  within  a  month  after  the  organization  of 
the  Society,  on  motion  of  Rev.  Charles  G.  Sommera,  seconded  by 
Rev.  Spencer  H.  Cone,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted: 

"  Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  wants  of  our  country,  and  the  con- 
sequent duties  of  our  denomination,  and  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  in 
dependence  on  His  aid,  this  Committee  will  endeavor  to  raise  during 
this  year,  at  least  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended  in 
Domestic  Missions." 

This  was  thought  to  be  a  very  great  stretch  of  faith  at  that  time. 
But,  sir,  behold  the  amazing  contrast !  During  the  first  year  of  the 
existence  of  this  Society,  its  most  sanguine  friends  did  not  expect  to 
raise  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars  to  be  expended  in  the  work  of  Do- 
mestic Missions,  and  considerably  less  than  that  amount  was  realized. 
The  report  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  past  year  shows  that  the  sum  of 
$359,306.38  has  been  raised  and  expended  in  the  important  work  of 
the  Society.  In  view  of  the  wonderful  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
Society,  and  the  good  which  it  has  accomplished  during  the  first  fifty 
years  of  its  existence,  we  may  well  exclaim,  with  adoring  gratitude, 
"  What  hath  God  wrought ! " 

Mr.  President)  while  it  affords  me  peculiar  pleasure  to  be  present 
on  this  Jubilee  occasion,  I  must  confess  that  that  pleasure  is  mingled 
to  some  extent  with  a  feeling  of  solemn  sadness.  When  I  remember 
the  familiar  forms,  and  the  benigant*  smiles,  and  the  eloquent  voices 
of  the  noble  men  who  were  present  in  the  Convention  which  called 
this  Society  into  being,  and  then  think  that  of  all  that  honored  com- 
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pany  only  seven  or  eight  remain  among  the  living,  I  can  but  feel  a 
X>eciiliar  sedateness  creeping  over  my  mind.  "  The  fathers !  where 
are  they  ?"  I  confess  to  a  painful  sense  of  loneliness,  as  I  find  myself 
standing  almost  like  the  last  tree  in  the  forest,  amid  the  tempest  and 
the  storms  that  have  borne  the  fathers  and  so  many  of  my  honored 
compeers  to  the  silence  of  the  tomb.  We  see  their  familiar  faces  and 
listen  to  their  eloquent  voices  no  more  in  our  eartlily  assemblies. 
But  I  must  not  dwell  on  these  sad  reminiscences.  Some  of  us  wUl 
cross  over  the  river,-  and  greet  these  sainted  loved  ones  on  the  shining 
shore,  where  parting  and  tears  will  be  known  no  more. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  leave  it  to  others  to  speak  of  the  struggles 
and  difficulties  which  this  Society  had  to  encounter  in  the  infancy  of 
its  being.  They  know  more  about  these  matters  than  I  do,  because 
of  their  official  relation  to  the  Society.  But,  sir,  I  must  be  permitted 
to  say  that  the  noble  brethren  who  guided  the  newly  launched  bark 
were  found  to  be  fully  competent  to  execute  the  important  trust  con- 
fided to  their  care,  and  through  sunshine  and  storm  they  managed 
to  keep  the  vessel  in  proper  trim,  and  directed  its  course  toward  the 
desired  haven. 

The  time  will  not  allow  me  to  give  the  briefest  synopsis  of  the  great 
work  which  this  Society  has  accomplished  during  the  fifty  years  of 
its  existence,  in  fostering  feeble  churches;  in  establishing  new  inter- 
ests in  destitute  fields;  in  awakening  smd  developing  a  spirit  of  en- 
larged beneficence  among  our  brethren  throughout  the  land;  in  aid- 
ing weak  churches  in  the  erection  of  suitable  houses  of  worship  in  im- 
portant localities;  and  in  its  holy  efforts  to  elevate  and  improve  the 
condition  of  the  freedmen  of  the  South.  But,  sir,  to  say  nothing 
more,  the  souls  that  have  been  saved  through  its  instrumentality  show 
the  good  which  this  Society  has  accomplished.  The  full  extent  of  the 
good  thus  effected  can  never  be  estimated  until  we  can  better  com- 
prehend the  worth  of  the  soul.  The  human  soul — what  a  sublime 
mystery  it  is !  This  stupendous  emanation  !  For  after  all  that  his- 
tory, and  philosophy,  and  ethics,  and  oratory,  and  poetry  have  writ- 
ten, and  said,  and  sung  about  the  human  soul,  it  still  remains  a 
sublime,  unfathomable  mystery.  Some  estimate  of  its  value  may  be 
seen  in  its  amazing  capacities;  in  the  incalculable  price  which  has 
been  paid  for  its  redemption;  and  in  its  immortality,  and  perhaps  its 
endless  progression.  A  single  soul,  in  the  Saviour's  estimation,  is 
worth  more  than  all  the  material  world.  He  made  both  the  soul  and 
the  world,  and  he  knew  the  relative  value  of  each.  In  the  form  of 
solemn  interrogations,  which  are  far  more  significant  than  simple  af- 
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firmations,  he  teaches  us  distinctly  that  a  man  would  be  an  ahnost 
in£nite  loser  if  he  should  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  souL 
It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  estimate  the  amount  of  good  which  this 
Society  has  accomplished,  under  God,  in  the  everlasting  salvation  of 
so  many  precious  souls.  In  the  light  of  eternity  alone  can  the  bene- 
fits of  the  labors  of  this  Society  be  fully  revealed.  May  it  be  ours  so 
to  live  and  labor  that  when  we  are  called  to  leave  the  watch-towers 
of  our  spiritual  Jerusalem,  through  the  vast  serene,  like  the  deep  mel- 
ody of  an  angel's  song,  Heaven's  approving  voice  may  be  heard  : 

"  Servant  of  God,  well  done  ! 
The  glorious  warfare's  past! 
The  battle's  fought,  the  victory  won, 
And  thou  art  crowned  at  last.*' 

The  Pbesident  :  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  our 
brother,  Joel  Mabble,  Esq.,  of  Bedford,  New  York,  one  of  the  formers 
of  the  Society. 

Mb.  Mabble  :  I  could  heartily  wish  that  some  other  person  might 
occupy  the  position  that  I  do  this  moment;  and  I  occupy  your  atten- 
tion simply  out  of  justice  to  the  founder  of  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1831,  Elder  Going,  as  he  was  called,  pastor 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  invited  a 
number  of  the  male  members  of  his  church  to  meet  him  on  a  given 
evening  at  his  study.  There  were  some  fifteen  or  twenty  present 
Only  three  persons  are  living  who  were  present  at  that  meeting — 
Deacon  Daniel  Goddard,  Hon.  Isaac  Davis,  of  Worcester,  and  myseli 
I  am  the  only  one  here.  Dr.  Going,  or  Elder  Going,  as  we  called 
him,  then  stated  to  us  the  condition  of  his  health.  He  had  been  pas- 
tor of  that  church  sixteen  years  and  had  had  no  vacation.  He  felt 
the  need  of  rest  and  retirement.  Furthermore,  his  mind  had  been 
occupied  for  months  as  to  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the 
people  in  the  Western  States.  He  asked  leave  of  absence.  He  had 
been  corresponding  with  ministers  of  Boston  and  vicinity  in  relation 
to  that  subject,  and  it  was  their  opinion  that  some  one  should  take  a 
trip  during  that  summer;  and  that  he  was  the  man.  He  therefore  asked 
leave  of  absence.  Hon.  Isaac  Davis  moved,  at  his  request,  to  grant 
it;  and  I  had  the  honor  of  seconding  that  motion,  with  the  remark 
that  we  had  better  spare  him  a  few  months  than  have  him  labor  until 
he  was  prostrated  and  had  to  resign  his  pastorate.  Bear  in  mind 
this  fact:  Elder  Going  was  not  pastor  simply  of  the  Baptist  church  in 
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"Worcester;  he  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  gi'and  pastor  of  the 
-whole  Baptist  Church.  Scarcely  an  ordination  or  a  council  but  Elder 
Going  must  be  present.  I  remember  his  coming  into  the  county.  He 
was  the  second  minister  in  that  county  of  Worcester  that  had  received, 
as  we  termed  it  in  those  days,  a  liberal  education;  and  of  course  his 
influence  extended  through  the  whole  county. 

He  took  that  trip,  and  was  gone  some  three  or  four  months,  return- 
ing in  October.  During  his  absence  there  was  quite  a  revival,  and  he 
baptized  during  the  two  or  three  months  following  some  seventy-five 
persons,  and  then  tendered  his  resignation.  I  will  occupy  your  time 
a  few  moments  to  read  his  letter  to  the  church,  which  will  give  you 
an  idea  of  his  feelings  and  the  sacrifice  which  he  made  in  leaving  that 
church. 

To  THB  FiBST  Baptist  Chubch  in  Worcester  : 

Dear  Brethren  :  Inflnenced  by  an  imperious  sense  of  duty,  I  resign  my 
office  as  pastor  of  this  church,  and  request  you  to  dismiss  me  from  its  further 
exercise.  I  assure  you  that  I  have  not  arrived  at  the  conclusion  to  take  this 
measure  without  the  most  painful  feelings.  The  connection  between  pastor  and 
church  I  have  ever  conceived  one  of  the  most  sacred  among  men.  The  present 
connection  has  existed  more  than  sixteen  years,  and  has,  so  far  as  I  have  known, 
been  mutually  interesting.  In  the  present  case  none  of  the  more  usual  causes 
exist  which  produce  a  separation  between  minister  and  people.  No  discontent 
on  my  part  has  induced  a  wish  to  remove  to  another  chsirge,  nor  on  your  part 
have  itching  ears  gathered  other  teachers.  No  deficiency  of  support  of  myself 
and  family  has  driven  me  from  you.  You  have  afforded  me  a  competency,  and 
God  has  blessed  me  with  a  good  share  of  contentment.  Nor  have  I  been  dis- 
tressed by  seeming  to  labor  in  vain,  but  rather  have  had  occasion  to  bless  God 
that  he  has  made  me  of  some  service  in  Zion.  Further,  there  seems  to  be  some 
serious  objection  to  my  wishing  for  a  dissolution  of  the  connection.  At  my  time 
of  life  changes  are  undesirable,  and  rarely  prosperous.  A  settled  home  becomes 
more  and  more  desirable  as  we  go  down  the  declivity  of  life  ;  and  more,  the 
prospects  of  increased  usefulness  which  are  necessary  to  justify  such  an  experi- 
ment are  often  delusive.  Add  to  all  the  pains  of  tearing  one's  self  from  those 
whom  he  loves,  and  by  whom  he  is  loved,  of  separation  from  various  scenes  and 
associations  endeared  to  the  heart  by  time. 

Bo  you  then  ask,  why  leave  us  ?  My  answer  is  not  that  I  love  the  Baptist 
church  and  society  in  Worcester  less,  but  that  I  love  the  body  of  Baptists  and 
the  multitudes  who  are  destitute  in  the  United  States  more.  During  my  whole 
ministry  I  have  felt  constrained  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  devote  much  attention  to 
objects  of  religious  charity,  and  especially  for  several  years  past,  more  time  than 
is  consistent  with  the  highest  advantage  of  a  particular  church.  Besides,  I  have 
felt  a  deep  solicitude  for  some  years  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  West,  and  my 
late  tour  has  settled  that  solicitude  in  a  pretty  deep  conviction  of  my  duty  to 
devote  myself  to  the  interest  of  Home  Missions,  particularly  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi.    Plainly,  a  mighty  effort  must  be  made,   and  by  the  body 
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of  evangelical  Christians  in  the  United  States,  and  made  soon,  or  ignorance  and 
heresy  and  infidelity  will  entrench  themselves  too  strongly  to  be  repulsed.  And 
in  that  case  it  is  morally  certain  that  onr  republic  will  be  overturned  and  our 
institutions,  civil  and  religious,  will  be  demolished. 

As  Baptists  we  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  work  of  Western  reform ;  as  friends 
of  our  common  Christianity  we  are  bound  to  propagate  it  among  the  des- 
titute;'while  as  Baptists  we  should  be  solicitous  that  the  ordinances  of  the  Gos- 
pel, in  their  primitive  form  and  beauty,  should  be  established  at  an  early  period 
in  the  important  valley  of  the  West ;  and  it  is  known  that  the  larger  proportion 
of  the  people  are  destitute  of  the  means  of  salvation,  while  probably  a  thousand 
Baptist  churches  are  without  preaching  every  Sabbath.  Our  people  should  be 
stimulated  to  action  by  the  example  of  other  denominations.  The  Methodists 
are  the  most  numerous  sect  in  the  West,  and  the  Congregationalista  and  Pres- 
byterians have  a  Home  Mission  Society  which  now  sustains  four  hundred  and 
sixty-one  ministers  and  missionaries.  To  the  existence  and  success  of  the  pro- 
jected Baptist  Home  Mission  society  it  is  indispensable  that  the  whole  time  and 
energies  of  some  man  should  be  devoted,  and  our  friends,  whose  opinions  ought 
to  determine  questions  of  this  sort,  have  said  with  great  unanimity  that  this 
work  belongeth  to  me. 

Another  consideration  which  has  had  some  influence  on  my  judgment  ought 
to  be  stated.  I  am  apprehensive  (and  my  physicians  are  of  the  same  opinion) 
that  my  health  requires  more  exercise  than  is  consistent  with  the  duties  of  a 
pastor.  It  has  been  for  more  than  a  year  considerably  impaired,  and  it  is 
thought  that  traveling  will  be  favorable  to  its  improvement.  I  shall  only  add, 
that  the  peculiar  condition  of  my  family  disallows  altogether  of  my  keeping 
house.  This  circumstance  creates  a  serious  embarrassment  to  one  whose 
acquaintances  and  connection  in  public  business  are  so  extensive,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  intervals  of  loneliness  and  solitude  which  must  occur,  instead  of 
being  occupied  in  study,  would,  I  fear,  occasion  a  depression  of  spirit  which  is 
to  be  dreaded  as  at  once  a  source  of  extreme  mental  suffering  and  an  occasion  of 
undermining  my  constitution. 

Such  are  the  reasons  which  satisfy  my  own  mind  that  my  duty  requires 
me  to  leave  you.  I  feel  grateful  to  God  that  I  shall  leave  you  in  prosperity.  You 
have  increased  from  a  handful  to  a  large  church.  You  are  at  peace  among  your- 
selves. And  if,  as  I  pray  and  confidently  expect,  you  shall  soon  call  for  my  suc- 
cessor a  man  of  deep  and  ardent  piety,  of  talents  and  learning,  of  prudence  and 
industry,  to  take  the  oversight  of  you  in  the  Lord,  there  is  in  my  view  a  fair 
prospect  of  continued  prosperity.  Your  character  for  enlightened  views,  liber- 
ality for  the  support  of  religious  institutions  among  yourselves  and  elsewhere,, 
is  respectable,  and  as  you  are  by  your  location  a  city  set  on  a  hill  which  cannot 
be  hid,  if  you  pursue  the  same  course,  others  will  rejoice  in  your  light. 

I  shall  carry  with  me  a  deep  sense  of  your  candor  and  forbearance  towards 
my  own  imperfections,  and  of  your  .uniform  kindness  towards  myself  and  my 
family,  in  particular  and  often  repeated  afflictions  with  which  it  has  been 
visited. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  be  chargeable  with  invidious  distinctions,  if 
I  acknowledge  my  special  obligations  to  many  of  the  female  members  of  the 
church,  an  acknowledgement  in  which  my  poor  wife,  I  am  sure,  would  most 
heartily  join,  when  her  reason  is  on  its  throne  in  her  mind. 
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Amid  the  pains  of  parting  I  derive  unspeakable  oonsolation  from  the  testi- 
mony of  my  own  conscience,  that  bating  my  many  imperfections,  for  which  I 
ask  forgiveness  of  God,  in  simplicity  and  Godly  sincerity,  I  had  my  conversa- 
tion among  yon  ;  that  I  have  uniformly  preached  to  you  the  doctrines  which  I 
most  firmly  believe,  urged  on  your  observance  the  duties  which  I  feel  bound 
myself  to  perform,  and  administered  the  ordinances  as  I  found  them  in  the 
l^ew  Testament. 

And  when  away  from  you,  I  shall  weep  in  your  adversity  as  a  church,  and 
rejoice  in  your  prosperity  ;  while  my  prayer  shall  be  that  you  and  your  chil- 
dren, and  the  society  connected  with  you,  may  find  mercy  in  the  day  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Finally,  brethren,  farewell.  Be  perfect,  be  of  good  comfort,  be  of  one  mind, 
live  in  peace,  and  the  God  of  love  and  peace  will  be  with  you. 

In  the  Kingdom  and  patience  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  subscribe  myself. 

Your  affectionate  pastor, 

JONATHAN    GOING. 
WoBCESTEB,  December,  1831. 

The  above  communication  was  received  January  2d,  1832.  After 
expressions  of  great  regret  by  many  members,  by  words  and  tears,  it 
was  reluctantly  voted  to  accept  his  resignation. 

One  word  more.  Many  of  you  have  heard  of  the  Worcester 
Academy.  That  also  originated  in  the  brain  of  Elder  Going.  One 
word  more.  Probably  all  here  are  aware  of  the  fact  of  the  return  of 
Luther  Kice  to  the  United  States  after  he  became  a  Baptist  in  India, 
and  that  to  arouse  a  missionary  spirit  among  the  Baptist  churches  he 
traveled  extensively  through  the  country.  In  1833,  in  his  travels,  he 
called  at  my  father's  house  and  held  a  meeting.  I  was  too  young  to 
remember  what  he  said.  The  point  is  this  :  All  that  has  been  done 
by  the  Baptists  of  the  United  States  in  Home  and  Foreign  Missions 
is  within  the  memorv  of  one  man.  I  remember  the  time  before  these 
states  were  formed.  I  thank  God  for  the  changes  that  has  been 
wrought.  God  is  at  the  helm  and  he  will  assuredly  carry  forward 
His  cause,  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  foreign  landa    (Applause. ) 

The  President  :  One  of  the  pleasant  remembrances  of  my  boy- 
hood is  that  of  Dr.  Going.  I  can  see  him  to-day  with  his  spare 
frame  and  strong  undeijaw,  indicating  character.  I  used  to  stand  in 
awe  of  him  ;  and  when  I  met  him  on  the  sidewalk  I  always  walked 
by  the  curb  line,  so  as  to  get  by  him  without  an  admonition. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  the  Bjsv,  Dr.  Wm.  Hague, 
of  Massachusetts. 

Dr.  Hague:  I  see  my  name  is  on  the  programme  with  the  word 
"  Reminiscences,"  and  I  was  not  here,  as  I  learn,  when  called.  It  is 
proper  that  I  should  state  I  was  not  engaged  to  be  here  or  to  speak ; 
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and  I  say  that,  because  for  over  fifty-years  I  havQ  never  forfeited  an 
engagement ;  but  this  was  regarded  only  as  an  appointment ;  and 
when,  a  few  weeks  ago,  your  all  wide-awake  Secretary  spoke  of  this 
occasion  and  asked  me  if  I  would  come  to  speak  a  word  about  Dr. 
Going,  I  was  very  sorry  to  say  that  on  account  of  bronchial  affection 
I  had  not  preached  a  sermon  for  three  months  before,  nor  made  an 
engagement ;  and  I  come  here  just  now  in  exactly  that  condition; 
precisely  in  the  state,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  an  illustration 
of  the  excellent  Dr.  Judson,  when  standing  on  the  platform  at  the 
time  he  was  here,  and  time  had  not  told  on  me  so,  he  availed  himself 
of  the  voice  that  I  now  cannot  trust,  and  said  :  "  Friends  :  My  voice 
is  in  such  a  condition  that  I  cannot  trust  it  for  ^ve  minutes,  and  for 
that  teason  I  have  prepared  a  paper  which  I  will  ask  my  brother  " — 
referring  to  me — "  at  my  right  hand,  Mr.  Hague,  to  read  for  me  to 
to  the  audience."  Now  I  am  where  he  was.  For  three  months  past, 
or  more,  I  have  not  been  able  to  trust  myself  to  speak  in  a  public 
assembly  ;  and  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  spoken  in  a  church  edifice 
for  more  than  four  months.  I  thank  God  that  I  feel  more  power  of 
voice  this  morning  in  this  charming  atmosphere,  than  I  have  for  a 
long  time  past. 

I  can  speak  a  word  of  Dr.  Going.  Mr.  Marble  has  just  stated  that 
there  is  only  one  here  probably  who  remembers  him.  Tou  young 
men  think  it  a  very  long  time  back  when  this  Society  was  formed  ; 
and  you  look  with  reverence  upon  a  man  who  participated  in  its 
organization  ;  perhaps  as  I  felt  when  a  boy,  that  I  would  like  to  see 
and  shake  hands  with  a  man  who  had  seen  Washington  ;  and  so  I 
suppose  I  am  appreciated  as  being  one  who  himself  saw  and  knew 
Dr.  Going.  Fifty-four  years  have  passed  since  I  made  his  acquaint- 
ance. Your  Society  is  fifty  years  old.  Fotir  years  preceding  the  for- 
mation of  the  Society  I  sought  his  acquaintance.  Having  left 
Princeton  at  the  close  of  my  first  theological  year,  I  went  to  join 
Newton,  and  when  at  Newton,  interested  in  Massachusetts  ecdesiaa- 
tical,  and  especially  Baptist  history,  I  walked  about  and  surveyed  the 
towns  roundabout,  and  wondered  over  the  retrospect  of  so  much  pro- 
gresa  You  had  as  leaders,  Stillman,  Baldwin,  Jonathan  Going,  and 
Hezekiah  Smith  ;  and  there  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  most  refined 
city  in  Massachusetts  (for  years  giving  tlie  governor  to  the  State),  a 
man  whom  I  heard  of  as  Jonathan  Going,  a  leader ;  and,  knowing 
what  he  must  have  had  to  encounter  in  becoming  a  minister 
of  the  church,  and  the  builder  of  a  place  like  that  which  he  occupied, 
and  which  had  become   a  centre  of  power,   diffusing  its  influence 
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throughout  all  the  State — ^no  sooner  was  I  at  Newton  than  it  was  my 
desire  to  see  him. 

I  can  only  supplement  now  a  little  what  Mr.  Marble  has  said.  I 
need  not  repeat  him.  But  it  was  my  curiosity  to  see  that  man;  to 
shake  his  hand.  I  felt  as  if  he  was  a  hero.  I  felt  God  raised  him  up 
for  a  purpose  ;  and  on  my  first  opportunity  Brother  Chase  sent  me 
there  on  an  occasion  to  preach.  I  was  his  guest ;  and  there  I  stood 
to  learn  his  history.  There  I  stood  before  him  with  an  eagerness 
to  know  more  about  him  ;  and  I  can  put  in  a  few  words  what  I  then 
learned,  and  which  Mr.  IVIarble  has  not  touched  ;  for  I  wanted  to 
know  whence  he  came,  and  how  he  got  there,  apprehending  him  in  a 
light  in  which  you  young  men  cauuot,  and  that  is  as  a  strategist,  as 
a  soldier,  as  a  man  who  had  wrought  great  tilings  under  difficulties ; 
for  at  that  time,  let  it  be  observed,  the  Baptist  denomination  was  still 
singularly  poor  and  feeble,  and  every  man  in  Massachusetts  had  to 
be  at  times  a  teacher.  The  churches  were  almost  nothing  ;  and  they 
were  in  that  condition  when  Jonathan  Going  became  a  pastor ; 
and  I  was  looking  back  over  thirteen  years  of  his  pastorate ;  and  so, 
in  a  Uttle  compend,  I  will  give  you  the  whole  story.  Mr.  Marble  has 
told  you  about  liiin  as  he  saw  him  ;  but  I  want  to  take  you  further 
back. 

He  was  of  Scotch  blood ;  and  he  was  bom  in  Vermont.  The 
Scotch  in  New  England  are  a  good  deal  alike.  The  Scotch  Yankee 
is  the  head  of  all  strategists.  (Applause.)  When  you  put  Scotch 
blood  in  a  Yankee  six  feet  high,  weighing  two  hundred  pounds,  well 
proportioned,  strong  in  hmb,  his  cheekbones  showing  a  little,  as  the 
average  did  in  the  third  generation  after  they  came  to  New  England, 
indicating  vigor  and  executive  force,  you  have  him  realized.  He  got 
the  common  schooling.  His  uncle,  Mr.  Kenyon,  saw  something  in 
him  and  took  him  in  hand  and  sent  him  to  the  academy  in  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  and  thence  he  entered  Brown  University  in  1805.  It 
is  a  glorious  thing  to  say  of  Brown  University,  that  Going  was  con- 
verted there  in  the  first  year  of  his  college  life.  As  a  freshman, 
and  before  he  had  completed  his  college  course,  not  waiting  to 
preach  under  a  rhetorical  teacher,  but  bound  to  preach  by  his  heart's 
love — he  was  all  on  fire — he  went  forth  to  preach.  The  First  Church 
in  Providence  hcensed  him,  and  in  1809  he  became  a  theological 
student  He  hadn't  been  there  long  before  he  became  skeptical, 
doubted  all  religion.  Do  you  wonder  at  that  ?  The  atmosphere  was 
all  cold  and  chilly  with  Unitarianism,  which  then  swept  over  Boston 
and  Harvard  University,  and  swept  almost  all  the  orthodoxy  of  Mas- 
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sacbusetts  away.  But  there  stood  the  old  Baptist  church,  the  ex- 
ponent of  evangelical  religion,  and  had  stood  there  through  the 
century  (applause);  and  there,  when  that  subtle  influence  touched 
some  of  the  chief  members,  Judge  Eddy  went  over;  and  it  was  enough 
to  shake  any  ordinary  man.  The  pastor  himself,  was  rather  weak^ 
and  no  wonder  that  young  Going  didn't  know  what  to  believe  or 
whether  to  believe  anything.  He  made  his  escape,  however.  He 
went  to  Vermont  and  there  kept  the  New  Testament  as  his  guide, 
and  preached  that,  and  came  back  to  Christ  with  all  his  force.  (Ap- 
plause. ) 

So  he  was  prepared.  He  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  Cavendish 
in  1811,  and  that  was  an  epoch.  Of  the  forty-flve  Baptist  ministers 
residing  in  this  section  not  one  of  them  had  a  college  education.  So 
he  had  a  great  deal  to  do,  a  wide  sphere,  and  he  filled  it  well,  by  day 
and  by  night.  For  four  years  he  worked  with  great  revivals  in  hia 
church;  and  Worcester  then  needed  just  such  a  man  and  called  him 
in  1815.  When  I  made  his  acquaintance  that  day  and  got  all  I 
wanted  to  get  out  of  him,  I  admired  the  work,  I  admired  the  wisdom 
of  that  almighty  God  who  had  tal^en  him  in  his  boyhood  and  sent 
him  out;  and  there  I  stood  looking  upon  that  thirteen  years'  work. 
That  was  in  1828. 

In  1829,  as  Mr.  Marble  has  said,  the  subject  of  Home  Missions  lay 
upon  his  heart — as  you  would  say,  upon  his  brain.  He  talked  of  it 
all  the  time.  It  was  developing  itself  in  1829,  when  I  left  I  became 
affected  with  malarial  disease,  and  after  the  course  of  a  year  I  left  the 
ministry  and  went  to  the  Chair  of  Latin  and  Greek  of  Georgetown 
College,  where  I  recovered  my  voice.  The  First  Church  of  Boston 
called  me  in  1831,  and  I  was  again  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jonathan 
Going ;  and  then  that  great  enterprise  whose  fiftieth  year  you  now 
celebrate,  and  whose  glorious  work  you  have  been  unfolding,  was 
then  in  mind,  and  he  could  hardly  sleep  nights  on  accoimt  of  the  great 
West  But  that  is  not  your  great  West  Did  you  observe  that  in 
the  letter  Mr.  Marble  read,  it  was  not  your  West  at  all,  but  quite 
short  of  it.  It  was  the  valley  of  the  IVIississippi,  and  the  statistics  of 
that  valley  as  to  growth  and  power  upheld  him.  And  so  he  put  in  a 
letter  of  resignation.  Yes,  it  was  not  your  West ;  you  are  exalted  to  a 
higher  sphere  and  a  grander  outlook  and  a  nobler  field.  Why,  at 
that  time — fifty  years  afterwards,  let  me  tell  you,  dear  friends  and 
Mr.  President,  it  is  worth  your  remembrance — a  most  learned  man, 
the  finest  writer,  and,  as  Daniel  Webster  said  of  him  once,  a  very 
promising  young  man — ^that  was  George  Hilliard,  the  author  of  "  Talks 
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on  Italy  " — gave  a  lecture,  in  which  he  went  on  to  say,  that  God,  in 
the  structure  of  the  world,  had  declared  the  decree  that  on  this  con- 
tinent there  should  not  be  one  nation,  but  two  nations;  that  the 
Bocky  Mountains  would  throw  up  a  barrier,  and  separate  one  from 
another,  and  without  more  intercourse  than  could  be  allowed  under 
such  circumstances,  two  nations  would  be  a  necessity.  And  he 
demonsti'ated  it,  just  as  the  impossibility  of  steam  navigation  from 
one  continent  to  another  was  demonstrated.  Next  year  Colonel 
Fremont  discovered  the  track  that  God  had  made  through  these 
mountains,  and  published  it  in  his  journal;  and  I  soon  after  met  him 
at  Washington,  and  he  was  greatly  aiiuised  that  Billiard  had  demon- 
strated the  utter  impossibility  of  such  intercourse  between  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  Coast  as  would  render  national  unity  possible.  But 
God  works  impossibilities,  and  the  impossibilities  is  the  truth  some- 
times. Great  your  field!  Now  by  the  tips  of  your  fingers  you  can 
<3onver8e  with  those  that  are  in  San  Francisco  and  all  along  the  Pacific 
shore. 

In  1831,  I>r.  Going  made  that  journey  Mr.  Marble  has  spoken  of. 
In  1832,  the  Society  was  formed.  Four  years  he  was  Secretary.  He 
was  a  man  who  could  think.  In  1836,  he  accepted  the  presidency  of 
Granville  College  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Marble  said,  from  having  been  the 
bishop  of  central  Massachusetts,  he  actually  was  the  bishop  of  Ohio, 
and  every  one  looked  to  him.  On  November  9, 1844,  he  left  the  world 
a  record* which  we  now  love  to  commemorate. 

One  word  I  must  add.  As  Mr.  Marble  took  the  liberty  to  go 
a  little  out  of  his  course  and  make  a  reminiscence,  so  do  I,  to  illustrate 
the  fact,  that  all  you  have  done,  all  that  the  Baptists  have  done,  is 
within  one  man's  memor}'. 

The  President  :  We  will  now  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Bev.  J. 
Cl£H£nt,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  also  one  of  the  veteran  guard. 

Rev.  J.  Clement  :  Mr.  President  and  Brethren  :  I  have  much  to  say, 
but  I  cannot  say  it  to-day  on  this  very  interesting  occasion.  I  have 
just  passed  into  my  seventy-ninth  year,  and  my  fifty-eighth  year  since 
I  commenced  trying  in  my  feeble  manner  to  preach  to  lost  men  Jesus 
Christ  and  Him  crucified.  I  would  say,  that  I  am  the  only  one  left  in 
the  Granite  State  of  New  Hampshire  and  the  Green  Mountain  State 
of  Vermont,  in  the  Baptist  ministry,  that  went  from  the  plow  to  the 
pulpit,  and  from  the  pulpit  back  to  the  plow,  without  any  course  of 
biblical    or  theological  training    for  the    Christian    ministry;   and 
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although  I  am  tall,  I  can  be  short — and  have  sometimes  been  obliged 
to  be  for  want  of  stock.     (Laughter.) 

In  New  Hampshire,  among  the  Baptist  ministers  that  I  have  known 
and  can  remember,  the  oldest  one  is  a  Newport  minister  who  has 
just  passed  his  ninetieth  birthday.  Dr.  Cummings,  of  Concord, 
comes  next,  if  I  am  correct;  and  I  suppose  that  Elder  Coombs, 
eighty-four  years  old,  comes  next.  I  come  up  to  seventy-nine,  and 
the  excellent  Elder  Hooper,  seventy-five  years  old,  comes  next  in  age, 
and  Elder  Gage,  of  Concord,  comes  next.  We  compose  the  old  min- 
isters of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  I  can  remember,  not  three 
weeks  ago,  in  my  last  field  of  labor,  Chester,  I  preached  in  the  morn- 
ing in  the  Congregational  church,  in  the  afternoon  in  the  Baptist 
church,  at  an  out  station.  Walnut  Hills,  at  five  o'clock,  and  then  went 
back  to  the  village  and  attended  the  seven  o'clock  meeting.  (Applause.) 
I  can  go  back  to  the  time  when  some  of  the  largest  churches  in  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampshire  were  not  yet  organized.  I  had  my  resi- 
dence in  an  adjoining  town  long  before  the  Baptist  church  in  Concord, 
New  Hampshire,  came  into  existence.  I  very  distinctly  remember 
Elder  Taylor,  who  went  to  Michigan  and  buHt  a  female  seminary  as 
his  life  work.  I  can  go  back  over  these  scenes  and  remember  these 
old  veterans,  of  whom  the  world  was  hardly  worthy,  whom  the  world 
hardly  appreciated  in  their  self-denying  and  cross-bearing  work, 
planting  the  standard  of  the  Cross  on  the  hills  and  in  the  valleys  of 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  (Applause. )  I  remember  f ery  well 
about  the  ministry  of  Christ  in  Hanover,  when  that  institution  of 
learning  was  first  planted,  for  nobody  then  had  a  classical  knowledge. 
I  remember  veiy  weU  the  old  general  complaint  because  we  dressed 
so  poorly  when  we  went  out  to  preach,  and  the  complaint  that  went 
out  from  Hanover:  "  You  must  dres^  your  ministers  a  little  better," 
but  I  said,  I  never  knew  the  brethren  to  preach  so  well  as  when  the 
rags  flapped  most. 

I  hear  the  rap  of  that  gavel,  and  I  generally  calculate  to  be 
subordinate  to  the  powers  that  be,  especially  if  they  be  ordained 
of  God.  But  as  all  the  others  have  gone  over  their  time,  I  want 
to  say  just  one  word  about  the  money  question.  You  come 
here  to  ask  for  money,  and  you  preach  for  money.  Money  answers 
all  things,  I  know,  and  the  love  of  money  is  said  to  be  the  root  of  all 
eviL  I  hope  none  of  the  doctors  of  divinity  will  get  into  this  love, 
and  that  this  love  may  not  get  through  into  any  of  our  hearts.  I 
want  to  say  in  regard  to  raising  money,  what  I  said  in  the  family 
this  morning  where  I  was  stopping,  that  if  it  was  not  for  the  fact  that 
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many  of  our  Baptist  brethren  are  poor,  I  should  be  ashamed  to  let 
the  world  know  that  between  two  and  three  million  Baptist  brethren 
in  the  United  States  of  America  do  not  raise  more  money  for  the  home 
field,  and  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  give  it  to 
the  Jew  and  Gentile,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  on  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth.  My  brethren,  we  ought  to  be  humble  before  God,  because  we 
are  not  more  faithful  in  our  stewardship  in  preaching  the  Gospel;  for 
-we  know  the  Baptist  church  is  under  the  commission,  "  Go  ye  into 
all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature."  I  rejoice 
that  I  am  here.  I  may  never  meet  some  of  you  again,  and  I  thank 
Ood  from  this  time  forth,  and  take  courage  in  knowing  that  the  power 
of  the  Cross  is  saving  the  world — ^not  only  North  America,  but  the 
whole  world. 

The  President  :  The  celebrated  Dr.  Bushnell  preached  a  sermon 
on  this  love  of  money  once,  in  which  he  said  :  "You  notice,  my  breth- 
ren, that  it  does  not  say  *  money; '  it  is  love  of  it — I  wish  I  had  more 
money  myself. "     Mr.  Morehouse  will  inti'oduce  the  next  speaker. 

Dr.  Morehouse:  Rev.  Supply  Chase,  of  Michigan.  I  began  my  min- 
istry in  1864,  in  East  Saginaw,  Michigan,  as  a  missionary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.  We  worshipped  in  a  little  hall 
that  accommodated  about  100  people,  seated  with  common  chairs, 
and  no  carpet  on  the  floor.  As  the  floors  were  uncarpeted,  the  people 
coming  in  made  considerable  noise.  At  my  ordination,  our  Brother 
Chase  was  present.  I  shall  never  forget  a  part  of  his  charge  to  the 
congregation.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  one  to  give  to  congregations 
gathering  now.  I  have  forgotten  all  but  one  sentence,  it  was  this: 
"  Brethren,  be  in  time;  don't  come  thundering  in  half  an  hour  late." 
(Laughter.) 

Rev.  Supply  Chase,  Michigan :  Mr.  President  and  Brethren :  I  think, 
sir,  perhaps  I  may  go  back  a  little.  I  am  afraid  of  that  gavel.  The  first 
commission  I  received — ^I  am  going  to  talk  about  missionary  life,  these 
brethren  haven't  any  of  them  been  in  the  mill,  I  guess,  as  I  have— 
I  received  in  February,  1836,  forty-six  years  ago  last  February,  signed 
by  Brother  Luther  Crawford,  of  blessed  memory.  I  am  the  sole  sur- 
vivor, I  suppose,  of  the  sixteen  men  commissioned  by  this  Society  in 
the  third  year  of  its  existence,  or  rather  the  commencement  of  the 
fourth.  I  stand  here  to-day  as  their  representative.  It  is  said  of 
Napoleon's  Old  Guard,  after  coming  out  of  a  battle  where  they 
had  been  decimated,  that  when  the  roll  was  called,  the  name  of 
every  soldier  was  kept  on  the  roll  and   the    survivors  answered 
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for  him;  the  answer  was:  "  Pead  on  the  field  I  "  I  answer  for  those 
fifteen  men  to-day:  "Dead  on  the  field!"  They  died  as  Christian 
soldiers  die.  They  fought  their  good  fight,  they  kept  the  faith,  thej 
received  their  crown  of  glory,  I  apprehend,  at  the  hands  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

Now,  sir,  for  a  little  pioneer  missionary  life.  Michigan  was  then  a 
territory — I  must  confine  my  remarks  to  her — and  the  immigrants 
were  the  production  of  New  York  and  New  England,  with  a  spiinkling 
of  Jerseymen  and  some  Pennsylvanians.  A  better  class  never  peo- 
pled a  new  country.  I  don*t  believe  that  on  the  face  of  the  earth  there 
was  ever  such  a  company  of  men  and  women  that  settled  a  new  land. 
They  were  the  very  cream  of  New  York,  men  that  couldn*t  be  bound 
up  here;  men  that  wanted  to  spread  themselves.  Your  Secretary 
here  would  not  have  been  half  so  large  a  man  as  he  is  to-day  if  it  were 
not  that  he  had  been  to  Michigan.  When  I  first  saw  him  there  the 
frontier  had  got  over  into  the  Saginaw  Bay,  or  the  Saginaw  River, 
and  he  didn't  look  as  though  he  was  going  to  make  much;  but  we 
found  him  there  as  he  said,  in  a  building  that  was  gotten  up  for  a 
wagon  shop,  I  should  think,  and  you  know  what  he  said  about  its 
furniture.  It  stood  right  over  one  of  the  bayous  of  the  Saginaw  Biver, 
where  he  could  get  the  good  salubrious  breezes,  and  you  see  what  he 
has  grown  to  (laughter).  He  is  a  man  among  men  now.  He  has 
taken  the  liberty  to  introduce  me;  I  will  introduce  him.  (Laughter 
and  applause. )  That  was  pioneer  life.  The  missionary's  life  at  that 
time  in  Michigan  was  among  the  pioneers;  they  had  gone  into  the 
wilderness  when  the  land  had  to  be  subdued  and  reduced,  and  the 
first  business  of  a  man  was  to  get  up  a  Httle  cabin  in  the  wilderness 
somewhere  to  shield  his  wife  and  babies — for  those  men  all  had  babies; 
and  the  missionaries  were  a  good  deal  so  (laughter) — ^I  won*t  get 
through  in  ten  minutes. 

The  President:  Five  minutes. 

No,  sir;  you  promised  me  ten.  They  went  there  to  make  money, 
to  get  great  farms.  A  good  many  of  them  had  been  converted,  and 
a  good  many  of  them  had  not,  and  they  all  wanted  the  land  that  lay 
around.  We  had  to  follow  them  where  they  went,  and  had  to  fare  as 
they  fared.  They  had  caiTied  a  little  money  with  them,  and  I  had 
the  promise  from  this  Society — my  commission  stated  this — that  I  was 
commissioned  for  one  year  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Pontiac  and  the 
region  roundabout,  at  a  salary  of  one  hundred  dollars,  that  is  all;  and 
by  the  region  roundabout  I  suppose  you  meant  to  take  in  all  tlie  land 
that  I  could  cultivate,  or  thought  I  could.     As  my  Brother  Clement 
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says,  three  times  a  day,  preaching  in  three  different  places,  was  the 
custom  with  u& 

The  first  thing,  I  said,  was  the  cabin  ;  the  second  thing  was  ordi- 
narily a  log  school-house  ;  for  these  men  that  went  from  New  York 
and  New  England  carried  the  school-house  with  them  for  their  chil- 
dren. These  were  the  only  places  of  gathering  that  we  had,  except- 
ing where  they  had  bams  and  dwelling-houses  which  they  would 
throw  open  to  us,  and  which  was  a  common  thing.  I  preached  a 
great  many  times,  weeks  at  a  stretch,  in  dwelling-houses.  At  one 
place  I  held  a  protracted  meeting  for  three  weeks  in  a  whisky-tavern, 
fighting  the  demon  right  in  his  cave,  and  God  gave  us  the  victory. 
The  keeper  promised  to  shut  down  his  bar  while  I  was  preaching  ; 
that  was  all  I  could  get  out  of  him  ;  but  the  Lord  saved  his  wife. 
And  so  the  work  went  on.  You  see  it  wasn't  much  of  a  place  for 
reading  sermons.  (Laughter.)  The  ordinary  proclamation  for  a 
meeting  was  like  this  :  "  There  will  be  preaching  at  such  a  school- 
house  at  early  candle-light,  and  be  sure  to  fetch  a  candle."*  Some- 
times we  got  one,  and  sometimes  three  or  four,  and  we  got  enough 
light  out  of  them  to  make  darkness  visible,  but  not  enough  to  read  a 
sermon  by.  (Laughter. )  A  man  couldn't  stop  long  enough  to  hear 
a  sermon  read.  We  had  to  take  men  on  the  wing,  as  the  duck- 
hunters  do  up  on  the  lake  shore.  They  hadn't  much  time  to  spend 
in  listening  to  such  sermons.  They  didn't  like  them  ;  they  had 
heard  those  kind  down  here.     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Now,  sir,  I  want  to  say  one  thing  more,  and  that  is  just  this  :  I 
have  not  heard  a  word  of  our  sisters — the  wives  of  these  men.  There 
was  as  glorious  a  company  of  women  that  stood  side  by  side  with 
those  men  as  you  could  find  anywhere — (applause) — women  that 
knew  how  to  keep  house ,  women  that  knew  how  to  live  on  a  little^ 
how  to  cut  their  garment  according  to  the  cloth  they  had  ;  and  one 
of  them  that  I  knew,  when  her  husband  needed  a  new  coat  (we 
hadn't  any  tailors  around  there),  took  the  old  coat  of  her  husband 
apart,  piece  by  piece,  and  cut  the  pattern  by  laying  the  old  cloth  on 
the  new;  and  so  she  cut  and  worked,  and  ripped  and  sewed,  until 
she  got  a  new  coat  for  her  husband.  I  say  they  were  the  grandest 
workers  in  the  salvation  of  men  that  we  had  in  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan.     (Applause.) 

The  President  We  vriU  now  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Rev. 
Dr.  Phakoellus  CHtrHCH,  whom  many  of  you  will  recognize  as  the 
former  editor  of  the  Chronicle  of  this  city. 
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Mr.  President:  I  don't  rise  to  make  a  speech,  because  the  ground 
has  been  occupied.  Ever  since  I  came  into  your  meeting,  the  d&j 
before  yesterday,  I  have  been  waiting  to  have  these  facts  brought 
forward  which  have  been  rehearsed  by  Brother  Marble  and  Brother 
Hague. 

I  have  the  happiness  of  knowing  the  primary  steps  that  were 
taken  for  the  organization  of  this  body,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Going,  I  visited  New  Orleans  as  a  missioijiary  from  this  body  in  1834, 
in  order  to  see  what  could  be  done  with  a  wealthy  old  bachelor 
there  who  desired  to  do  something  to  build  up  a  church.  But  he 
proved  to  be  past  hope — he  had  got  too  crochety  to  do  anything  with 
him  ;  and  though  I  believe  he  was  expected  to  leave  $300,000  or 
$400,000  to  benevolent  institutions,  he  never  left  a  cent  As  these 
topics  have  been  dwelt  upon,  I  want  to  say  two  things  merely. 

The  one  is,  that  the  Baptist  denomination  owes  its  existence  as  an 
organic  unity  to  the  facts  that  have  been  rehearsed  this  morning. 
Dr.  Wayland,  in  his  history  of  Mr.  Judson,  says,  at  the  time  that 
Luther  Kice  landed  in  New  York,  they  didn't  know  where  to  look. 
The  Baptist  denomination  had  no  centre,  no  organism,  and  the 
churches  in  one  part  of  the  country  didn't  know  what  the  churches 
in  the  other  portions  of  the  country  were  doing,  and  there  was  no 
organic  unity  among  them.  And  see  what  we  now  behold,  and  what 
are  the  results !  This  Society,  the  Foreign  Missionary  Societies,  our 
Educational  Societies,  and  the  vast  increase  of  the  denomination !  It 
has  become  a  unit  in  power. 

And  one  other  thing  I  want  to  say,  and  that  is  that  we  are  not 
alone  in  this  field.  We  are  aiming  to  Christianize  these  immigrants 
that  are  coming  in  from  all  parts  of  the  earth  ;  to  Christianize  them, 
to  Americanize  them,  and  to  baptize  them  if  we  can  ;  but  there  are 
other  great  Societies  that  are  going  into  the  same  field,  to  Christianize 
and  Americanize  them.  I  allude  to  the  Presbyterian  organization, 
the  Congregationalists,  the  Episcopalians,  and  the  Methodists,  with 
their  Home  Mission  Societies,  who  are  making  great  efforts  in  the 
West ;  so  that  we  go  as  a  single  branch  of  a  great  army;  and  I  thank 
God  that  he  is  using  all  these  means — that  we  have  these  various 
organizations. 

The  congregation  tmited  in  singing  a  hymn. 

The  pREsmENT:  You  will  now  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to 
Rev.  Lemuel  Moss,  D.D.,  of  Indiana,  on  the  "  Besults  of  Home  Mis- 
sion Work  for  Fifty  Years." 
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RESULTS  OF  HOME  MISSION  WORK. 

Mr.  President:  I  find  myself  suffering  this  morning  from  a  very 
severe  cold.  The  sudden  change  of  climate  from  the  free  and  un- 
chaxigeable  West  to  the  stifling  air  of  the  city  has  been  a  little  too 
much  for  me.  I  hardly  know  why  I  am  called  upon  to  speak  at  this 
point  with  reference  to  this  part  of  the  programme  ;  and  yet  I  have 
a  little  claim,  perchance,  to  this  honor.  It  was  my  privilege  to  suc- 
ceed the  honored  Going  in  the  pastorate  at  Worcester.  I  had  the 
honor  of  being  the  class-mate  of  the  present  Secretary  in  college, 
and  so  I  stand  between  them,  and  lay  my  hand  upon  them  both. 
This  Society  began,  we  are  told,  with  Dr.  Going,  and  it  has  been 
"**  going"  ever  since,  until  to-day  its  cry  is  "  more  house,"  and  more 
everything,  in  this  great  work. 

I  shaU  not  dwell  upon  the  statistics  which  have  been  spread  before 
jou  by  the  Secretary,  and  by  other  speakers  upon  this  platform. 
You  have  all  the  figures — the  number  of  missionaries,  the  number  of 
visits,  the  number  of  baptisms,  and  the  number  of  churches — and  the 
Bax)tist8  are  so  good  at  multiplying  and  dividing  that  I  need  not 
dwell  upon  the  figures. 

There  are  three  things,  three  general  thoughts,  that  are  in  my  mind 
this  morning  as  connected  with  the  results  of  the  work  of  this  Society 
-during  the  peist  fifty  years.  And  the  first  is  this  :  This  Society  has 
assisted  in  demonstrating  the  brotherhood  of  the  Baptist  body.  The 
movement  began  in  the  interest  that  those  who  were  Uving  at  the 
hearth-stone  felt  for  those  that  had  wandered  forth  into  the  wilder- 
ness and  distant  places.  The  work  began  in  thoughts  of  love  and  of 
interest  for  those  that  had  gone  to  take  possession  of  the  inheritance 
of  this  great  people  ;  and  as  you  watch  the  earliest  movements  of  the 
first  missionaries  from  New  York  and  New  England,  as  they  went 
forth,  you  see  it  was  love,  it  was  thoughtfulness,  it  was  care  for  those 
that,  in  the  midst  of  peril  and  privation,  were  standing  for  Christ. 
And  when  sometimes,  in  our  feelings  of  loneUness,  in  our  thoughts  of 
devotion,  in  the  questionings  of  our  hearts  in  our  Western  homes,  we 
wonder  whether  our  brethren  think  of  us,  whether,  after  all,  with  the 
.simplicity  of  our  organization,  and  the  absence  of  ecclesiastical  pomp 
And  form  and  power,  our  brethren  are  thinking  of  us;  this  Society,  with 
its  increasing  facilities,  with  its  multiplying  agencies,  with  its  numer- 
ous mouthpieces  everywhere,  demonstrates  before  us  the  spiritual 
oneness  of  this  growing  brotherhood.  And  so  they  are  uniting  us, 
And  so  tliey  are  cementing  us,  and  so  they  are  making  us  feel  the  one- 
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ness  of  our  spirit,  and  the  oneness  of  our  energy  and  of  our  power. 
I  honor  this  Society,  I  love  it,  because  it  has  done  so  much  to  make 
us  not  only  one,  but  to  make  us  feel  our  oneness,  and  so  impress 
upon  us,  and  demonstrate  before  us,  the  brotherhood — the  loving, 
the  sympathetic,  unforgetting  brotherhood  of  this  great  Baptist  body. 
Another  thing  this  Society  has  done  during  these  fifty  years,  of 
which  their  statistics  are  but  the  symbols.     It  has  shown  to  us  that 
the  spiritual  interests  of  our  people  are  their  dominant  interests. 
Some  things  have  been  settled  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  all 
over  this  country,  during  these  fifty  years  ;  and  among  the  things  so 
settled  is  this,  that  man  has  a  heart,  that  he  is  by  his  very  nature  a 
child  of  God,  and  that  the  incoming  of  the  Gospel  and  the  quicken- 
ing of  the   Holy  Spirit  lead  him  to  recognize   and  embrace  and  re- 
joice in  this  wondrous  truth,  brought  out,  made  practical,  and  made 
effective  in  Jesus  Christ.     We   sometimes  think,  and  with  reason, 
that  men's  material  interests — that  their  worldly  ambition,  that  the 
projects  and  enterprises  that  engross  their  thought,  all  through  the 
week,  are  the  things  that  control  them,  that  dominate  them ;  but, 
week  by  week,  as  the  heralds  of  the  Cross,  as  the  missionaries  of  this 
body   on  the   frontier,   in  places  of    sparae  population,   bring  the 
truth   of  the  Gospel,  commending  themselves  to  every  man's  con- 
science in  the   sight  of  God,  they  demonstrate  before  us,  year  after 
year,  this  precious  truth,  that,  after  all,  that  which  is  deepest,  most 
central,  most  vital,  most  effective,  and  most  controlling  in  the  human 
heart,  is  the  relationship  to  God.     It  is  a  sign  of  encouragement ;  it 
is  a  proof  of  our   origin  ;  it  is  something  that  has  to  do  with  our 
destiny,  that,    after   all,  if  you  can  sink  the  ai'tesian  well  into  the 
hearts  of  men,  and  find  there,  through  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and  the  quickening  grace  of  His  truth,  this  living  water,  you 
find  that  which  controls,  which  dominates,  and  which  guides ;  and 
this  Society  has  done  it.  and  does  it  for  every  man  that  stands  and 
looks  out  upon  our  life,  with  all  its  feverishness,  and  with  all  its  strife. 
It  is  a  matter  of  great  comfort  and  encouragement  to  know  that,  in 
the  presence   of  a  free  Gospel,  with  the   constant  and  persistent 
declaration  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  we  can  say,  after  all,  that 
which  must  be  said,  that  this  Society  has  demonstrated  for  us  the 
great  and  encouraging  truth  that  men's  spiritual  interests  and  rela- 
tionships are  dominant. 

There  is  a  third  thought  closely  connected  with  this.  This  Home 
Mission  Society  has  assisted  also  in  demonstrating  the  great  truth, 
that  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  solvent  for  all  our  national 
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perils  and  difficulties.  Believe  me,  this  great  experiment  of  liberty 
in  this  magnificent  land  of  ours,  Istrger  than  the  Eoman  Empire  in 
its  widest  extent — this  magnificent  experiment  for  freedom  here  will 
never  be  permanently  hindered  or  interfered  with  by  any  policy  of 
repression,  or  any  edict  that  says  to  any  of  the  world's  inhabitants: 
"Hands  off!"  (Applause.)  You  can  build  an  orrery  by  taking 
wooden  balls  and  piercing  them  vrith  iron  rods,  regulating  their  dis- 
tances and  relations  to  each  other,  and  call  it  a  wooden  symbol  of 
your  solar  system  ;  but  you  can  never  build  a  solar  system  itself  in 
that  way.  God*s  universe  is  constructed  by  the  energy  of  the  forces 
lodged  in  the  hearts  of  the  suns  and  the  planets,  and  they  constitute 
this  marvel  before  us ;  and  a  free  people  will  never  be  constituted  or 
held  together  by  any  iron  band.  They  must  be  held  together  by 
something  that  is  powerful  enough  to  assimilate  and  purify  and  ele- 
vate and  unify  all  those  discordant  elements  that  may  come  within 
its  range.  And  believe  me,  the  sun  of  our  Republic  will  set  for  ever- 
more when  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  has  not 
power  enough  to  puiify  the  hearts  of  men  and  hold  them  together  in 
loving  relationship.  (Applause.)  You  have  before  you  here  some  of 
the  national  rays  that  enter  into  the  prismatic  glory  of  our  national 
life;  and  that  which  is  to  synthetize  these,  which  is  to  blend  them 
together,  and  make  the  white  light  of  a  perfect  freedom,  is  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  so  I  thank  God  for  the  work  of  this 
Society,  because  it  has  demonstrated  before  us  in  fifty  years  of  its 
history  its  ability  to  do  this.  Every  missionary  of  this  Society  has 
been  an  apostle  of  freedom;  every  preacher  of  this  Society  has  been 
a  spiritual  agent  of  our  gi'eat  Government,  carrying  everywhere 
thoughts  of  civil  freedom,  of  intellectual  culture,  springing  out  of  a 
conscious  relationship  to  God,  and  the  presence  of  a  noble  energy 
and  religious  power.  And  so  I  do  thank  God  and  take  courage — 
feeling  the  current  of  this  multitudinous  immigration  all  about  us, 
with  all  the  perils  and  evils  that  are  present — I  do  thank  God  for 
what  has  been  demonstrated  in  fifty  years  of  the  history  of  this 
Society,  that  here  is  the  solvent  and  here  is  the  hope  of  our  Eepublic 
and  our  national  life.  The  Cross  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  conservative 
element  in  our  Hterature  (applause),  and  it  is  the  conservative  ele- 
ment in  our  politics,  in  our  religious  life.  I  don't  undervalue  gov- 
ernment, I  have  no  disparaging  word  to  say  of  our  legislators, 
national,  State,  or  municipal ;  but  I  do  say,  in  the  light  of  the  proof 
of  the  past  fifty  years  of  the  history  of  this  Society,  that  after  all,  the 
agency  by  which  our  land  is  to  be  consolidated  and  unified  and  lifted 
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up  and  made  the  herald  of  peace  to  the  world,  and  the  example  of 
power  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  is  in  the  simple  story  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  as  it  is  read  from  an  open  Bible  and  as  it  is  uttered 
by  a  mother's  lips.     (Great  applause.) 

The  Peesident  :  Our  next  exercises  will  be  addresses  by  represen- 
tatives  of  nine  nationalities  and  peoples,  among  whom  the  Society 
has  wrought.  Dr.  Morehouse  is  personally  acquainted  with  each  of 
these,  and  I  will  ask  him  to  introduce  them. 

Db.  Morehouse  :  I  am  happy  to  introduce  to  you  first,  Re\-.  G.  A. 
ScHULTE,  pastor  of  the  First  German  Baptist  Church  of  New  York^ 
and  Secretary  of  the  East  German  Conference.  The  church  of  which 
he  is  pastor  has  been  fostered  by  the  Home  Mission  Society,  and  of 
which  you  may  hear  presently. 

REPRESENTATIVES  OF  NATIONAIJTIES. 

Mr.  President  and  Brethren  of  the  Society  :  I  consider  it  a  great 
privilege  to  speak  in  behalf  of  that  class  of  our  foreign  popula- 
tion coming  from  the  German  Fatherland.  I  can  say  that  I  am  most 
proud  of  being  a  representative  of  the  millions  of  Germans  who  have 
made  this  country  their  home,  and  who  in  spite  of  all  their  follie& 
and  un-American  customs  and  habits,  have  done  so  much  for  the 
material  welfare  of  this  country.  (Applause. )  But  I  am  exceedingly 
grateful  that  I  can  count  myself  in  that  number  of  my  countrymen 
who  have  inscribed  upon  their  banner  that  glorious  inscription, 
"  One  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism."  (Applause.)  At  the  time  of 
my  conversion,  I  was  urged  to  join  an  English-speaking  church, 
because  at  that  time  I  could  speak  a  little  English,  and  to-day,  Mr. 
President,  I  am  glad  that  I  did  not  yield  to  the  temptation,  if  temp- 
tation it  may  be  called,  and  that  I  am  a  representative  and  can 
appear  before  you  as  one  of  the  German  Baptists  of  this  country. 

In  1845,  a  young  German  from  Switzerland  arrived  in  the  City  of 
New  York.  He  professed  conversion  in  his  old  home  at  a  very  early 
age.  He  was  a  young  man  of  extraordinary  gifts  and  talents,  and 
self-sacrificing  labor  in  the  cause  he  professed  to  love.  Rev.  Mr. 
Somners,  pastor  of  the  South  Baptist  Church  in  this  city,  made  the 
acquaintance  of  this  young  man  and  baptized  him,  on  the  profession 
of  his  faith,  by  immersion,  and  procured  for  him  from  the  Board  of 
the  Home  ^lission  Society  an  appointment  to  labor  among  the  Ger- 
mans in  this  city.  His  labors  were  not  in  vain.  The  next  year  a 
little  church  was  organized  with  twelve  members,  with  the  name  of 
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the  First  German  Baptist  Church  of  New  Tork  City.  This  was  the 
first  German  missionary  appointed  by  the  Society ;  and  his  labors, 
and  the  labors  of  that  church,  were  not  in  vain.  I  am  happy  to  state, 
Mr.  President,  that  this  church  is  in  existence  to-day,  and  that  it  is 
doing  an  efficient  work,  and  trying  to  pay  back  every  cent  of  the 
money  that  ever  came  out  of  the  Treasury  of  this  Society  for  its 
support.  And  I  think  that  some  years  ago  every  cent  of  money 
expended  on  this  field  was  paid  back  into  the  Society.  (Applause.) 
This  church  is  paying  annually  an  average  of  one  hundred  dollars  to 
the  Home  Mission  Society,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  reports  and 
statistics,  and  is  paying  yeai-ly  about  one  hundred  dollars  for  the 
support  of  German  missionaries  and  education  of  German  mission- 
aries to  go  to  the  Far  West.  This  church,  the  first  German  church 
supported  by  the  Home  Mission  Society,  has  given  to  our  work  ten 
German  missionaries,  and  with  two  or  three  exceptions  they  are  all 
active  men,  and  stand  in  the  fold  laboring  for  the  cause  of  Christ, 
laboring  for  the  same  object  you,  my  brethren,  are  laboring  for. 
Men  like  our  Brother  Gubelmann,  whom  you  heard  yesterday,  men 
like  Brother  Haselhuhn,  editor  of  our  German  papers,  men  that 
command  the  respect  of  our  American  friends,  have  gone  out  of  the 
First  German  Church  of  the  Home  Mission  Society,  and  are  doing 
good  work  for  Christ. 

And  now  tell  me  that  the  money  does  not  pay  that  is  expended  for 
German  missionary  churches  in  the  East  or  in  the  West!  New 
York,  although  Philadelphia  was  the  first  to  establish  a  Geiman 
church,  became  the  centre  of  power  for  our  work  among  the  Germans, 
being  the  gate  for  the  many  thousands  of  immigrants  that  come  into 
this  country.  Soon  other  churches  were  organized,  and  we  look 
back  to-day  and  count  over  one  hundred  and  forty  churches,  with  a 
membership  of  nearly  twelve  thousand.  You  may  consider  the 
growth  of  our  work  among  the  Germans  not  very  rapid,  if  you  look 
merely  at  the  numbers,  but  every  one  familiar  with  this  work  will  con- 
sider it  a  very  successful  one  when  he  takes  into  account  the  difficul- 
ties we  have  had  to  encounter  ;  and  I  hope  that  there  are  very  few 
men  in  this  audience  who  have  no  idea  of  tlie  difficulties  we  have  to 
encounter.  We  have  to  fight  with  infidelity,  with  positive,  down- 
right materialism.  We  have  to  fight  with  those  who  adopt  the  terri- 
ble watchword,  **  There  is  no  God." 

Db.  Morehouse  :  I  expected,  up  to  this  point,  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  introducing  to  the  Society,  Rev.  J,  A.  Edgren,  who  is  '  engaged  in 
the  erection  of  a  new  building  for  the  ScandinaviEin  department  in 
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the  Theological  Seminary  of  Chicago.  As  he  is  not  present,  I  will 
introduce  our  brother,  Rev.  0.  Lindh,  the  pastor  of  the  Scandinavian 
Church  in  this  city,  who  came  to  this  church  about  a  year  ago,  when 
it  had  a  membership  of  sixty,  and  which  to-day  has  increased  to  more 
than  one  hundred  and  eighty. 

Rev.  O.  Lindh  :  Mr.  President :  I  have  been  sitting  here  now  two  days, 
and  have  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  different  speakers  for  dif- 
ferent States,  and  I  have  come  to  a  certain  conclusion,  that  nearly  every 
one  has  tried  to  get  or  put  as  much  fire  in  his  address  as  possible;  and 
now  when  an  opporttinity  is  given  to  me  to  speak  a  little  in  regard 
and  in  behalf  of  the  mission  work  among  the  Scandinavians,  I  will 
not  let  it  pass  me  by.  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  not  prepared,  because  I 
have  been  waiting  for  Brother  Edgren  from  Chicago  nearly  to  this 
minute  ;  so  I  can  hardly  say  anything  of  interest  I  will  only  try  to 
give  you  a  little  history  of  the  work  among  the  Scandinavians,  espe- 
cially among  the  Swedes. 

In  1853,  the  first  Swedish  Baptist  Church  in  this  country,  and  I  can 
say  the  first  Swedish  Baptist  Church  in  the  whole  world,  was  organ- 
ized in  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  and  supported  partly  by  the  American 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.  Then,  the  membership  was  about 
eight  or  ten ;  and  to-day  there  are  one  hundred  and  twenty  Swedish 
Baptist  churches  in  this  country,  with  about  six  thousand  five  hundred 
members.  (Applause.)  I  came  to  this  country  in  1866.  Then  there  were 
two  Baptist  churches  in  Illinois,  three  in  Iowa,  and  about  four  or  five 
in  Minnesota.  To- day  we  have  eight  in  Illinois,  twelve  or  fifteen  in 
Iowa,  thirty-one  Swedish  in  Minnesota,  four  Norwegian,  and  five 
Danes.  At  that  time  there  was  no  Swedish  Baptist  Church  in  Kan- 
sas, none  in  Nebraska,  none  in  Dakota  Territory,  and  none  anywhere 
else  ;  but  now  we  have  about  twelve  or  fifteen  in  Kansas,  about  ten  or 
twelve  in  Nebraska,  about  half  a  dozen  in  Dakota  Territory,  and  we 
have  five  or  six  in  Michigan,  one  in  New  York  City,  one  in  Worces- 
ter, one  in  Boston,  and  one  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  one  in 
Brooklyn,  lately  organized,  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
members,  and  one  in  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  organized  less  than 
three  months  ago.  I  should  like  to  say,  if  you  will  give  me  another 
moment,  tliat  a  week  ago  last  Monday  there  landed  in  Castle  Garden 
two  thousand  Swedes,  and  two  days  after,  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
four  hundred  and  fifty;  and  about  a  third  of  these  were  Baptists,  and 
every  one  belonged  to  the  Good  Templars'  Society  in  Sweden.  (Ap- 
plause.) They  were  going  directly  to  form  a  colony  in  Dawson 
County,  Nebraska,  and  next  July  we  are  expecting  that  three  or  four 
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hundred  more  Good  Templars  will  go  to  the  same  place.  And  now, 
dear  brethren  and  sisters,  I  can  only  cry,  "  Come  and  help  us  ; "  we 
have  the  doors  open,  and  the  heart  is  open,  and  we  cannot  do  any- 
thing without  preachers  and  missions.     (Applause). 

Dr.  Morehouse:  Rev.  E.  S.  Sunth,  of  Wisconsin,  who  was  to  repre- 
sent the  Norwegians,  and  Rev.  N.  P.  Jensen,  of  Chicago,  who  was  to 
represent  the  Danes,  are  not  present. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  now.  Rev.  A.  L.  Therrien, 
of  Quebec,  Canada,  who  represents  our  French  work. 

Rev.  a.  L.  Therrien  :  Mr.  President  :  Only  five  minutes  for  a 
Frenchman  !  It  is  pretty  hard.  When,  in  1836,  the  heroic,  the 
gifted,  and  the  devoted  Madam  Feller,  of  Switzerland,  reached 
the  Richelieu  River,  and  there  knelt  on  the  wet  sand  and  in  the 
falling  rain,  and  implored  God's  blessing  upon  benighted 
Canada,  and  brought  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  there  was 
not  at  the  time  one  French  Protestant  Canadian  in  the  whole 
Dominion  of  Canada,  and  I  question  if  there  was  one  in  the 
American  Union ;  and  to-day,  as  the  representative  of  that  French 
Canadian  nationality  in  tliis  assembly,  it  is  my  exquisite  pleasure  to 
bring  to  you,  brethren,  the  Christian  and  fraternal  greeting  and  salu- 
tation of  over  thirty-five  thousand  French  Protestant  Canadians. 
(Applause.)  When  this  same  woman  began  her  work  at  Grande 
Ligne,  teaching  young  children  to  read,  the  ignorance  and  the  super- 
stition lying  as  a  pall  upon  the  province  of  Quebec  was  indeed 
appalling,  with  hardly  any  educational  advantages,  and  no  Gospel 
and  no  Bible  knowledge  ;  and  consequently  there  was  very  little 
spiritual  or  temporal  prosperity.  Now  there  are  in  the  field,  both  in 
Canada  and  New  England,  no  less  than  eighty  missionaries  preaching 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  my  own  language  ;  and  there  have 
been  formed  since  the  beginning  of  this  work,  in  the  year  1836,  no 
less  than  forty  churches ;  one  hundred  preaching  mission  stations 
have  been  opened  ;  and  among  the  five  thousand  young  people  who, 
in  the  institute  at  Grande  Ligne,  and  other  similar  institutions,  have 
received  an  education,  partly  or  wholly,  there  are  a  large  proportion 
who  to-day  are  occupying  responsible,  and  some  of  them  eminent 
positions,  as  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  as  lawyers,  as  professors,  as 
journalists,  as  physicians,  and  as  teachers. 

And  now,  what  has  brought  about  this  gi*eat  change  ?  Such  noble 
and  self-denying  efforts  as  are  put  forth  by  your  missionaries  in  New 
England,  working   among    the  French  ;    and  such  noble  and  self- 
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sacrificing  acts  of  devotion  and  sympathy  as  this  Society  has  shown 
our  Grande  Ligne  Mission,  when,  in  the  year  1848,  the  year  in  which 
I  was  bom,  you  came  to  the  rescue — when  you  were  a  weaker  Soci- 
ety than  now — and  taking  her  in  your  embrace,  in  your  loving  and 
sympathetic  arms,  and  carrying  her  over  a  financial  slough  of  despond, 
you  set  her  again  upon  her  feet  in  a  smooth  road  bed,  and  bade  her 
God-speed  in  her  God-appointed  work.  I  rejoice  in  the  opportunity 
to  express  to  you  our  love  and  our  gratitude  for  what  you  have  done 
and  what  you  are  doing  for  our  people.  But  when  French  Canadians 
are  pouring  into  this  Union  by  thousands  annuall}^  with  this  inscrip- 
tion upon  their  banner,  ^^  Notre  rdigioriy  notre  langue,  noire  institu- 
turns" — "  Our  religion,  our  language,  our  institutions  " — ^}'ou  will  see 
they  do  not  come  with  the  intention  of  becoming  American  citizens, 
much  less  Protestants  ;  but  I  say  they  must  be  hard  to  digest  if  the 
American  people  don't  assimilate  them.  They  may,  however,  become 
American  citizens,  and  they  do  become  so,  without  becoming  Protes- 
tant ;  and  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  the  political  interest  of 
this  country,  as  well  as  the  prosperity  of  Zion,  demands  that  an  effort 
be  put  forth  to  Christianize  and  evangelize  this  people  ;  and  I  rejoice 
to  know  that  this  Society  is  doing  such  a  good  work  among  my  peo- 
ple in  this  country.     (Applause). 

Dr.  Morehouse  :  The  next  speaker  is  the  representative  of  a  people 
among  whom  the  Society  wrought  from  1865  to  1874,  and  among 
whom  the  Society  is  just  now  resuming  the  work,  and  proposes  to  do 
more  in  the  futiu'e.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Rev.  Pablo 
RoDBiGUEz,  recently  from  Mexico,  a  student  in  the  Southern  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Rev.  Pablo  Rodriquez  :  My  Christian  Friends  and  Brethren  :  I 
appear  before  you  at  the  request  of  your  Secretary,  Rev.  Dr.  More- 
house. I  must  ask  you  to  give  me  a  patient  and  an  attentive  hear- 
ing, because  I  am  only  a  beginner  in  the  use  of  the  English  language. 
I  shall  speak  as  distinctly  as  possible,  so  I  trust  you  may  be  able  to 
understand  me.  A  few  months  ago  I  could  speak  no  English,  but 
by  the  great  kindness  of  the  professors  and  students  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  I  have  made  veiy  good  progress  in 
the  study  of  tlie  language.  They  have  helped  me  by  talking  or  read- 
ing with  me  one  or  two  hours  every  day.  However,  I  would  not  con- 
sent to  speak  before  so  gi'eat  and  intelligent  a  body  if  my  feelings, 
my  heart,  did  not  compel  me.  I  come  to  speak  for  my  peojile  who 
need  the  hght  of  the  Gospel. 
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Some  of  you,  if  not  all,  know  of  the  Baptist  missionaries  who  are 
preaching  the  Gospel  in  Mexico.  They  are  Brother  T.  M.  Westnip, 
Brother  W.  M.  Floumoy,  and  Brother  Quu-ino  Montez.  Brother 
Westnip,  who  is  appointed  by  your  Society,  has  under  his  charge  the 
four  churches  in  the  Nuevo  Leon  State.  The  first  and  central  one  of 
these  four  churches  is  the  one  at  Monterey,  the  capital  of  the  State; 
second,  the  Montemorelos  church,  seventy-five  miles-  toward  the 
south  from  Monterey;  third,  the  Los  Ebanos  church,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  toward  the  southeast  from  the  capital;  fourth, 
the  Santa  Bosa  church,  distant  from  the  first  about  fifteen  miles  north- 
east. He  visits  each  of  these  once  every  month.  Brother  Westrup 
is  much  loved  by  the  people.  He  is  a  wise,  good  man,  and  well-edu- 
cated in  the  Bible,  and  is,  therefore,  able  to  teach  the  people.  I  see, 
since  I  have  been  in  the  Seminary  at  Louisville,  that  Brother  West- 
rup explains  the  Bible  and  lectures  very  much  like  the  professors  do. 
He  understands  French  and  Greek,  and  is  studying  Hebrew,  and, 
though  an  Englishman  by  birth  and  raising,  he  can  instruct  me  in 
the  Spanish,  my  native  language.  I  call  him  a  good  missionary,  fuU 
of  love,  patience,  and  humility. 

Brother  Flournoy  is  the  missionary  appointed  by  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention.  He  attends  to  the  Coahuila  State  churches^ 
which  are,  first,  the  ViUa  del  Progreso  church;  second,  the 
Juarez  church,  a^out  twenty- two  miles  north  from  the  first;  third, 
Musquiz  church,  sixty-five  miles  westward  from  the  first.  He  also 
visits  these  once  every  month.  He  is  highly  spoken  of  by  the 
people.     I  do  not  know  him  so  well  as  I  know  Brother  Westrup. 

Brother  Montez  is  appointed  by  this  Society  to  help  Brother  West- 
rup in  his  work.  He  is  one  of  the  natives,  and  does  much  good.  He 
is  not  educated  like  Brother  Westrup,  but  he  has  the  truth  in  his 
heart,  and  loves  to  work  for  the  Master.  I  have  now  given  you  an 
idea  of  the  Baptist  missionaries  and  their  work.  The  number  is  too 
small,  the  laborers  too  few  for  the  great  work  to  be  done  in  Mexico. 
Let  us  pray  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  send  more  laborers. 

Let  me  speak  briefly  about  the  needs  of  the  churches.  Our 
churches  in  Mexico  are  in  great  need  of  houses  for  worship.  We 
must  have  more  of  these  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  carry  on 
preaching  at  different  places.  We  need  Sunday-schools,  too,  very 
much.  Here  the  Bible  can  be  taught  to  the  people.  The  people 
now  are  ready  for  the  Bible.  They  want  relief  from  the  oppressions 
and  impositions  of  Rome.  They  want  the  Bible.  They  say  the 
priest  is  corrupt,  and  they  wish  the  priest  no  longer.     I  know  this  ia 
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true.  All  classes  feel  it.  The  ignorant  and  educated,  the  lawyers 
and  other  professional  men  want  a  change.  So  we  must  have  Bibles 
and  tracts,  and  books  for  the  people  to  read.  Then  they  can  see  the 
beauty  and  purity  of  the  true  religion.  Mexico,  my  brethren,  is  now 
like  the  plowed  fields  waiting  for  the  seed,  and  it  seems  like  the 
great  God  of  our  salvation  is  ready  to  water  the  ground  if  we  will  sow 
the  seed.  Then,  Christian  friends,  let  us  go  forward  and  possess  the 
land  for  the  Master.  The  superstitious  Catholics  begin  to  see  that 
there  is  not  purity  and  piety  in  the  priests,  and  they  wish  to  confess 
to  the  true  priest — Jesus  Christ,  the  great  high  priest  of  the  Chris- 
tians. 

The  great  thing  is  to  give  them  the  Bible.  By  doing  this  we  will 
give  them  the  light  which  will  chase  away  the  darkness  of  night  and 
bring  them  from  under  the  dreary  shadow  of  Borne  ;  for  David  says, 
"the  entrance  of  Thy  words  giveth  light"  Then  we  must  have  more 
men*  to  teach  the  people.  The  man  of  Macedonia  comes  to  Paul  in  a 
vision  by  night.  He  says  to  Paul,  "  Come  over  into  Macedonia  and 
help  us."  And  straightway  Paul  sought  to  go  to  them.  I  hear  the 
sad  and  anxious  cry  of  my  people,  "  Come  over  into  Mexico  and 
help  us."  Now,  will  we  be  like  Paul  ?  Then  go  straightway  and 
help  the  needy.  Go  while  the  sound  rings  in  your  ears,  give  them 
the  news,  teach  them  about  Jesus,  give  them  the  message  of  life  and 
salvation.  I  could  speak  much  to  you  about  this — my  people  need 
your  help,  and  my  heart  is  sore  for  them.  Let  the  thirsty  have  the 
living  water,  and  the  hungry  the  bread  of  life.    (Applause.) 

I  speak  a  word  in  addition  and  close.  I  wish  to  thank  this  Society 
in  behalf  of  the  Gospel  churches  in  Mexico  for  all  your  benefits  to 
them,  for  preachers  you  have  sent  them,  and  the  other  help  you  have 
bestowed.  May  God's  rich  grace  and  blessing  reward  your  kindness. 
May  the  help  you  give  be  like  the  widow's  oil,  like  the  mustard  seed, 
like  the  fishes  and  loaves  that  fed  the  multitude  ;  and  it  shaU  be  so, 
for  God  says  concerning  His  truth,  "  It  shall  not  return  unto  me  void, 
but  it  shall  accomplish  that  which  I  please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the 
thing  whereto  I  sent  it"     (Great  applause. ) 

Dr.  Morehouse  :  I  have  the  pleasure  now  of  introducing  our 
brother,  and  a  former  missionary  of  this  Society  in  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia, Chu  Yow,  and  I  will  ask  Brother  Abbott,  of  whose  church  he 
was  a  member,  to  say  just  a  word  of  introduction. 

Dr.  Abbott:  I  wish  to  say  that  the  papers  this  morning  have  mis- 
represented me  as  to  the  point  of  my  own  conviction;  and  I  wish  to 
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say  that  I  have  never  said  in  your  hearing  that  I  am  opposed  to 
Chinese  immigration  as  a  whole — only  to  the  helot  immigration. 

With  respect  to  my  brother,  a  better  brother  and  truer  Christian 
and  more  faithful  servant  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  extent  of 
his  ability,  I  have  never  known.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  seconding 
the  first  introduction  of  our  brother  in  Christ,  Chu  Yow. 

Chu  Tow  then  made  a  few  remarks  concerning  his  missionary' 
work  in  Oakland,  Cahfomia.     No  report  was  obtained. 

Dr.  Morehouse:  I  have  the  pleasure  of  stating  that  we  shall  be 
favored  with  a  Chinese  rendering  of  the  hymn  "  Happy  Day,"  by 
Brother  Chu  Yow  and  Brother  Hock  Ling. 

Dr.  Thomas:  Mr.  President:  before  you  go  on,  just  let  me  say. 
Brother  Hock  Ling  is  the  superintendent  of  our  Chinese  School  of 
about  forty  members,  in  Brooklyn,  and  Brother  Chu  Yow  is  from 
Oakland;  and  Brother  Abbott  and  myself  shake  hands  in  Christian 
fellowship. 

"  Happy  Day"  was  sung  ;    after  which   Hock  Ling    sang   alone, 
*•  The  Home  Over  There." 
The  singing  was  greatl}'-  applauded. 

Dr.  Morehouse:  I  have  the  pleasure  now  of  introducing  Wal-le-lu, 
whose  English  name  is  Nathaniel  Potts,  an  Lidian  student  in  the 
Indian  school  at  Tahlequah,  Indian  Territory. 

Wal-le-lu:  Brethren  of  the  Home  Mission  Society:  It  is  with 
much  diffidence  that  I  appear  before  you.  I  have  never,  till  now, 
been  be^'ond  the  limits  of  the  Indian  Territory,  nor  been  permitted 
to  mingle  with  white  men,  excepting  the  very  few  who  dwell  among 
my  people.  Seeing  now,  and  reahzing  more  fully  the  benefits  of 
your  civilization,  makes  me  the  more  grateful  for  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  a  few  words  for  my  people.  (Applause.)  I  have  learned 
somewhat  of  the  great  work  which  your  Society  is  doing  in  the 
country;  that  through  its  agency  churches  are  built  up,  pastors  and 
missionaiies  are  sustained,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
schools  for  the  training  of  preachers  and  Christian  teachers  are 
aided;  and  it  all  seems  to  me  a  grand  work,  for  it  tends  to  elevate 
and  Christianize  the  people,  and  thus  extend  the  cause  of  Christ.  It 
shows  me  that  you  are  putting  forth  large  endeavors  to  -secure  what 
you  express  in  your  motto,  "  North  America  for  Christ,"  and  that 
you  are  endeavoring  to  make  these  words  true  words.  But  it  seems 
to  me  when  you  say  "North  America  for  Christ,"  that  means  the 
Indian^  too.     I  am  glad  that  you  are  doing  so  much  for  the  Freed- 
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men,  the  Ghinese,  the  GermanSy  and  the  people  of  all  nationalities  as 
they  settle  in  the  country.  I  am  glad  that  you  endeavor  to  follow 
them  so  readily  and  speedily  to  their  Southern  and  Western  homes, 
with  the  missionary  and  the  Bible. 

But  there  are  my  people,  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  land, 
how  have  they  been  driven,  with  no  secure  abiding  place, 
rather  than  followed  with  the  missionary  and  the  Bible!  It  is 
for  them  now,  so  long  a  time  after  their  contact  with  the  whites, 
that  I  speak;  for  them,  many  thousands  of  whom  are  still  un- 
civilized and  coimted  savages,  so  long  a  time  after  the  door 
was  open  for  the  white  men  to  give  them  schools  and  churches  and  a 
Christian  civilization.  What  grand  achievements  have  been  wrought 
in  the  world,  and  by  the  American  people,  since  Ohristianity  and 
European  civilization  were  first  brought  to  these  shores.  Great 
strides  have  been  made  in  all  material  progress,  and  the  work  of 
civihzation  is  now  going  on  in  almost  every  land  under  the  sun.  Yet, 
the  Indians,  who  have  always  inhabited  this  land  in  common  with 
you,  are  still  counted  savages,  and  with  some,  even  at  this  late  day, 
the  question  of  their  ultimate  civilization  is  still  a  doubtful  one. 
They  are  a  people  that  know  their  rights,  and  have  always  dared  to 
maintain  them  so  far  as  they  have  been  able.  (Applause.)  They 
are  not  destined  to  a  final  extermination  so  long  as  the  bright  sun 
shines  upon  this  broad  continent  of  oura  (Applause.)  But  where 
they  have  a  fixed  and  unmolested  habitation  they  are  increasing  in  num- 
bers, as  though  it  was  their  settled  purpose  not  conveniently  to  die  out 
and  thus  rid  the  American  people  of  their  responsibilities  regai*ding 
them.  (Applause. )  And  could  the  various  tribes  that  have  been  removed 
from  place  to  place,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  be  induced  to 
make,  of  their  own  accord,  th^ir  permanent  abode  in  this  Indian 
Territory,  it  would  be  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  for  them. 
The  necessary  inducements,  the  cost  of  their  removal  and  their  care, 
would  be  less  hostile  and  less  expensive  business  for  the  Gorvemment, 
and  they  would  be  brought  into  closer  contact  with  the  more 
civilized  tribes,  and  more  immediately  under  the  infiuence  of  the 
missionary  and  educational  work  that  is  carried  on  in  that  territorA". 
You  would  find  them  gradually  laying  aside  their  blankets  and  en- 
gaging in  labor  and  adopting  the  habits  of  civilized  life.  This  would 
be  a  long  step  toward  the  settlement  of  the  Indian  question,  and 
would  help  to  a  realization  of  what  some  of  my  people  are  thinking 
about,  who  look  forward  to  the  day  when  they  shall  become  an 
Indian  State  in  this  great  Republic.     (Loud  applause.) 
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But  JO  a  are  concerned  with  missionary  and  educational  work.  Can 
it  be  made  to  pay  among  the  Indians  ?  Are  there  sufficient  inducements 
for  the  continuance  and  enlargement  of  such  work?  The  work  ahready 
Accomplished  and  a  statement  of  our  needs  will  answer  these  questions. 
It  has  been  only  about  sixty  years  since  missionaries  com- 
menced laboring  among  the  Cherokees.  Now,  among  this  people, 
and  other  tribes  settled  in  the  Indian  Territory,  there  are  about  a 
100  Baptist  Churches,  with  a  membership  of  nearly  6,000.  Among 
the  Cherokees  there  are  19  Baptist  Churches  with  1,550  members,  and 
26  Sunday-schools  with  1,050  members.  This  is  exclusive  of  what  has 
been  accompUshed  by  other  denominations.  Among  the  Cherokees 
alone  there  are  two  seminaries,  an  orphan  asylum  and  over  100 
primary  schools,  all  supported  by  their  own  public  funds.  The 
people  have  their  stores,  their  shops,  their  mills,  their  farms,  are  get- 
ting for  themselves  comfortable  homes,  and  are  peacefully  and  hap- 
pily engaged  in  their  various  occupations.  All  this  has  been  brought 
about  as  the  result  of  missionaiy  labor  among  them.  Do  you  not 
find  in  this  sufficient  inducement  for  the  Government  and  a  Christian 
people  to  abandon  the  idea  of  ultimate  extermination,  but  rather  at 
the  expense  of  money  and  toil,  to  endeavor  to  share  with  the  Indians 
the  blessings  of  your  Christian  civilization? 

A  statement  of  our  needs  will  indicate  the  necessity  for  an 
enlargement,  particularly  of  the  educational  work,  among  our 
people.  The  membership  of  the  Baptist  Churches  in  the  terri- 
tory is  composed  more  largely  than  that  of  any  other  denomina- 
tion of  the  full  blood  element  of  the  population,  and  that  in 
many  respects  is  the  best  element.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 
But  with  them  the  English  language  is  less  understood,  they 
have  had  less  advantage,  are  possessed  of  the  least  means  for 
helping  themselves.  All  the  native  preachers  among  the  Cherokees 
preach  only  in  their  native  language,  and  it  is  largely  so  among  other 
tribes.  They  have  in  their  language  only  portions  of  the  Bible  and 
a  hymn-book,  no  books  to  help  them  to  an  education  or  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  Scriptures.  How  then  shall  these  native 
preachers  and  Christian  teachers  be  better  trained  for  a  more  elfec- 
tive  work  ?  Give  them  the  English  language,  and  you  open  to  them 
the  source  of  knowledge.  But  with  our  native  preachers  still  im- 
educated,  and  speaking  only  their  native  language,  and  only  here 
and  there  a  Christian  teacher,  who  shall  be  the  ones  to  hold  the  ris- 
ii^  generation,  as  it  advances  in  knowledge  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
skeptical  influences,  to  the  Baptist  denomination  and  the  religion  of 
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Christ  ?  Who  shall  diffuse  through  these  schools,  the  centres  ot  in- 
fluence, the  spirit  of  Christianity  among  the  people,  that  shall  help 
to  mold  the  highest  civilization  and  to  extend  it  among  other  tribes  ? 

It  was  these  considerations  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  our 
Indian  University,  whose  primary  object  is  the  training  of  native 
teachers  and  preachers  for  a  more  effective  Christian  work  among  the 
Indian  tribes.  Prof.  Bacone  left  his  charge  of  the  Cherokee 
Male  Seminary,  where  I  was  attending,  and  commenced  this 
work  with  three  pnpils.  Last  year  the  number  was  increased  to 
fifty-six.  During  the  present  year  there  have  been  in  attendance 
sixty-eight,  four  of  whom  are  preparing  for  the  ministry,  and  a  large 
number  liave  signified  their  intention  to  teach.  Three  native 
preachers,  a  Choctaw,  a  Cherokee  and  a  Delaware,  who  have  studied 
at  the  University,  are  now  at  work  among  their  people.  Some  of  the 
students  now  engaged  in  teaching,  are  also  conducting  Sabbath- 
schools.  Thus  the  University  is  beginning  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  established. 

But  in  order  to  extend  this  work,  it  is  necessary  that  worthy 
young  men  and  women,  members  of  our  Baptist  Churches, 
who  would  gladly  fit  themselves  for  spheres  of  usefulness,  should 
be  sought  out,  and  that  means  be  furnished  them  for  prosecuting 
their  studies.  Prof.  Bacone,  personally,  and  by  the  help  of 
friends,  has  done  much  in  this  direction.  But  I  know  that  he 
greatly  need  means  to  assist  in  this  and  in  defraying  the  expenses  of 
the  school.  We  also  need  more  room.  Our  present  quarters  are  en- 
tirely too  small  for  the  number  we  have  in  attendance.  Our  largest 
school-room  is  about  seventeen  feet  square,  the  other  is  about  two-thirda 
as  large.  But  through  the  action  of  the  Creek  Council  at  its  last 
session,  a  good  site  has  been  secured  for  our  University  at  a  central 
point  near  the  railroad,  where  a  large  farm  can  be  laid  out,  and  thus 
by '  opening  an  Industrial  Department,  an  opportunity  can  be 
furnished  to  students  for  helping  themselves.  Means  are  needed  for 
the  ereotion  of  suitable  buildings. 

Bight  here  is  offered  to  the  friends  of  the  Indians  an  oppor- 
tunity for  doing  them  a  great  and  permanant  good.  If  they 
will  rally  to  the  support  of  the  educational  work  now  begun, 
they  will  prove  themselves  the  benefactors  of  a  people  that 
have  lived  already  too  long,  and  right  at  your  doors,  without  the 
benefits  of  your  civilization  and  Christianity.  I  feel  deeply  on  this 
subject,  for  I  am  an  Indian.  I  know  how  Prof.  Bacone  has  held  on  to 
his  work  amid  discouragement,  when  it  has  seemed,  at  times,  that 
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he  must  give  up  for  want  of  support.  I  know  how  much  my  people 
want  him  in  their  midst  and  desire  the  success  of  his  undertaking. 
Three  years  ago  I  trust  I  gave  my  heart  to  the  Saviour.  I  have  felt 
it  my  duty  to  preach  the^  Gospel  to  my  people.  But  I  need  a  pre- 
}>ai*ation  for  the  work.  This  I  feel  I  am  obtaining  at  our  Indian 
University.  I  am  now  in  the  Freshman  class.  If  this  Christian 
school  shall  receive  ita  needed  support,  I  and  othei*s  with  me  are 
hoping  to  become  of  great  service  to  our  people.  But  if  it  should 
fail  us,  for  want  of  means,  we  know  not  where  to  turn  for  help  for 
ourselves,  our  ministry,  our  Churches,  and  our  homes;  such  help  as 
only  a  Christian  education  can  give.     (Prolonged  applause). 

Dr.  H.  L.  Wayland  :  It  seems  to  me  that  all  the  fire  which  our 
friend  has  infused  into  us,  and  all  the  steam  which  has  been  raised, 
ought  to  be  devoted  to  some  useful  purpose;  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  hour  ought  not  to  pass  by  without  an  expression,  on  our  part, 
of  a  very  definite  and  decided  character,  in  regard  to  the  Indians 
and  the  Indian  policy  of  the  Government.  I  had  the  honor,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  of  laying  before  you  a  resolution  touching  this 
matter,  but  I  desire  to  put  it  in  a  more  definite  form  and  have  it 
brought  more  directly  to  the  notice  of  Congress.  I  therefore,  would 
beg  permission  to  read  an  address  to  the  President  and  Houses  of 
Congress,  which  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  take  the  place  of  the 
one  offered  the  other  evening.  I  will  read  it.  (See  memorial,  page 
94)  I  also  move  that  these  resolutions,  duly  signed  by  the  officers 
of  this  Society,  be  transmitted  to  the  President  and  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  personally 
expressing  the  hope  to  you,  Mr.  President,  whatever  details  may  be 
appropriate  in  transmitting  this,  that  you  will  accompany  it  with  a 
personal  appeal  to  your  friend  and  fellow-townsman,  my  old  com- 
mander, the  Honorable  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  a  Christian  citizen,  whose 
voice  has  always  been  raised  in  behalf  of  justice  and  in  behalf  of 
the  Indians,  and  whose  honored  wife  is  the  President  of  the  Indian 
Treaty  Keeping  Association  in  Washington. 

The  President:  Unanimous  consent  has  been  granted  and  this 
will  be  substituted  for  the  resolutions  heretofore  passed  on  this 
subject 

Dr.  Morehouse:  The  next  speaker  represents  one  of  the  other 
races  among  whom  the  Society  has  wrought  and  been  magnificently 
blessed  of  God  in  its  work,  Rev.  J.  O.  Crosbt,  a  graduate  of  Shaw 
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XTniversity,  North  Carolina,  one  of  our  best  institutions,  and  now  at 
the  head  of  one  of  the  State  Normal  Schools^  at  Salisbury,  North 
Carolina. 

Rev.  J.  O.  Crosby:  Mr.  President  and  Brethren:  Within  the  last 
nineteen  years,  the  people  to  which  I  belong,  and  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  on  this  occasion,  have  come  into  recognized  being. 
Mr.  Lincoln  s  famous  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  the  most  dar- 
ing experiment  ever  tried  by  this  or  any  other  free  government.  It 
has  no  parallel  in  histor}\  At  one  master  stroke  of  his  pen  the  whole 
institution  of  Slavery  fell,  and  like  the  Phoenix  of  old,  four  millions 
of  freemen  arose  from  its  ashes.  The  Proclamation  has  now  become 
a  part  of  the  organic  law  of  the  country.  The  question  of  those  days 
is  irrevocably  settled,  but  the  great  Negro  Problem  is  only  half 
solved,  and  it  remains  for  Christian  philanthropy  to  complete  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  The  question  is  not,  shall  slavery  be  ex- 
tended into  the  territories;  but, 

"  Shall  we  whose  souls  are  lighted 
By  wisdom  from  on  high; 
Shall  we  to  men  benighted, 
The  lamp  of  life  deny  ?" 

Here  is  Ethopia  already  standing  with  extended  arms,  and  a  voice 
from  Macedonia  is  crying,  "  Come  over  and  help  us."  Look  at  the 
field,  for  it  is  white  already  to  harvest  This  field  is  yours.  Gk)d  has 
given  it  you.  Are  not  the  indications  of  Divine  Providence  plain 
tiiat  the  Baptists  are  to  do  much,  very  much,  for  the  education  and 
evangelization  of  this  peculiar  people  ? — ^for  they  ai*e  peculiar  in  more 
respects  than  one.  The  very  instincts  of  the  Negro  nature  tend  to- 
ward our  denomination,  and  for  this  very  reason  it  can  be  plainly 
seen  why  in  so  many  of  the  States,  as  in  North  Carolina,  the  Baptists 
outnumber  other  denominations.  The  facts  bear  me  out  in  saying 
that  no  other  denomination  holds  greater  influence  over  the  colored 
race.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  God  to  use  this  denomi- 
nation as  one  of  the  great  instrumentalities  by  which  He  will  bring 
many  of  this  race  from  their  present  ignorance  to  an  enlightened 
Christianity.  And  can  it  be  thought  strange  that  the  Negro  himself 
looks  to  our  church,  as  to  no  other,  as  the  great  power  which  will  lift 
him  from  the  slough  of  the  lowest  degradation  to  the  higher  plain  of 
an  enlightened  and  Christian  civilization. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  marvelous  growfch  of  the  Colored 
Baptists  of    the  United  States,  which    number  about  800,000,  let 
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me  take  North  Carolina  for  an  illustration.  Seventeen  years 
ago  there  were  only  twenty  regularly  organized  Colored  Baptist 
Churches  in  the  entire  State  ;  now  there  are  more  than  800,  with  a 
membership  of  above  90,000.  At  that  time  there  wasn't  an 
educated  colored  Baptist  preacher  in  the  State,  now  there  are  a 
large  number,  nearly  all  of  whom  have  been  educated  at  our  Home 
Mission  Schools.  (Applause.)  We  now  have  a  State  Convention,  doing 
to  some  extent,  Home  and  Foreign  mission  work.  There  are  thirty- 
six  associations,  each  trying  to  help  on  as  best  it  can  the  work  of  the 
Master,  but  the  field  is  large  and  the  work  only  begun.  The  leaders, 
in  nearly  all  of  these,  are  from  our  Home  Mission  Schools.  They 
are  foremost  in  every  good  word  and  work.  According  to  the  best 
sources  of  information,  I  learn  that,  exclusive  of  tbat  used  in  the 
erection  of  buildings,  there  has  been  expended  by  the  Home  Mission 
Society  in  North  Carolina,  in  round  numbers,  $40,000. 

Now  let  us  see  what  this  amount  has  done  for  the  South:  210 
churches  have  been  supplied  with  pastors,  more  than  500  district  school 
teachers  educated.  Give  fifty  educated  pupils  to  each  and  you  have 
25,000  children  who  have  indirectly  received  aid.  The  principals  of 
two  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  are  graduates  of  Shaw  University. 
Seven  or  eight  of  the  principals  of  the  largest  graded  schools  in 
the  State  are  from  the  same  school.  Besides  these,  there  are  a 
few  private  academies  established  and  wholly  conducted  by  gi*ad- 
uates  of  the  Univei'sity.  If  I  were  to  stop  here  I  think  you  would 
feel  satisfied,  but  the  half  has  not  been  told  you  3'et.  Two 
of  the  young  men  educated  at  this  same  school  conceived  the 
idea  of  holding  a  Fair  to  exhibit  the  products  and  handiwork 
of  the  African  race.  This  Fair,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Colored  Industrial  Association,  bids  fair  to  rival,  in  very  many 
respects,  that  of-  our  white  fellow-citizens.  I  can  now  remem- 
ber five  former  students  who  have  been  members  of  the  State 
Senate,  eleven  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  These  were  not 
mere  figureheads,  as  many  of  you  may  suppose,  but  men  of  influence 
even  in  a  Democratic  Legislature,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  not  very  prodi- 
gal in  its  bestowal  of  good  things  upon  the  Negro  race.  I  could 
name  several  very  good  laws  now  upon  our  statute  books  which  came 
from  the  hands  of  these  colored  law-makers,  and  which  do  credit 
both  to  themselves  and  tlieir  race.  One  of  these  laws  establishes  the 
only  Prohibition  County  in  the  Tar-Heel  State.  (Applause.)  Be- 
sides, some  are  clerks  in  the  departments  at  Washington,  route  agents, 
j)ost-ma8ter8,  magistrates,  editors,  merchants,  etc.     And,  strange  to 
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say,  not  one  of  all  these,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  ever  been  charged  with 
corruption  or  malfeasance  in  office.     (Applause). 

Count,  it  you  can,  the  influence  which  your  $40,000  has  exerted 
over  the  great  mass  of  ignorance  at  the  South.  Start  at  the  head  of 
the  little  stream  and  trace  it  in  all  its  ramifications,  and  behold  the 
Utile  pail  of  water,  which  you  poured  out  at  Raleigh,  stretches  out 
before  your  enraptured  vision  in  placid  lakes  and  rolling  rivers^ 
making  glad  the  hearts  of  all  who  may  chance  to  drink  of  its  living 
waters.  Shaw  University  is  the  pride  of  every  Baptist  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Toward  it  all  eyes  are  turned,  and  each  heart  throbs  with 
anxious  hope  for  some  indication  of  the  close  of  that  long  night  of 
darkness  which  has  hovered  like  a  dark  cloud  over  the  pathway  of 
the  race  for  so  many  centuries.  Wliat  lias  been  said  of  North  Caro- 
Una  is  more  or  less  true  of  every  State  throughout  the  Sunny  South. 

Dear  Northern  Friends,  don*t  get  tired  yet !  Your  work  is  not 
in  vain  ;  the  curse  of  two  and  a  half  centuries  can't  be  re- 
moved in  one  or  two  decades.  In  conclusion,  let  me  ask  you  to  stand 
by  our  schools  and  church  extension  work.  Sustain  those  who  go 
forth  to  our  Sunny  South  weeping,  bearing  precious  seed,  for  they 
shall  doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing  with  them 
their  sheaves.     (Applause). 

The  following  Jubilee  Hymn,  written  by  Rev.  D.  H.  Taylor,  of 
Jamaica  Plains,  Mass.,  was  then  sung. 


JUBILEE  HYMN. 

Tune:   MiasionAry  Olumt. 

I. 

Great  God,  for  this  triumphant  hoar 
We  lift  to  Thee  our  shout  of  praise. 

That  Thou  hast  magnified  Thy  power, 
And  granted  us  this  day  of  days. 


II. 


From  east  to  west  the  glory  breaks. 
From  ocean's  strand  to  sunset  skies. 

Till  every  tent  of  darkness  shakes, 
And  slumbering  nations  waking,  rise. 
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ni. 

But  Mighty  God,  arise,  arise! 

Quicken  anew  Thy  people's  powers; 
For  ages  past  of  longing  cries. 

Unseal  to-day  the  heayenly  showers. 

IV. 

May  this  glad  day  of  Jubilee 

Be  but  the  dawn  before  the  sun; 
Let  men  unborn,  with  wonder  see 

The  Lord  complete  His  work  begun. 

The  benediction  was  pronounced  by  Rev.  Dr.  D.  B.  Cheney,  of 
XUinoiSy  and  the  Convention  then  adjourned  until  2.30  P.  M. 
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SEVENTH   SESSION. 

.  Fbiday  Apternoon,  Mat  26th. 

REPRESENTATIVE  ADDRESSES. 

The  exercises  were  commenced  by  the  singing  of  the  hymn  "  Jesus, 
Lover  of  my  Soul." 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Eev.  Dr.  D.  G.  Corey,  after  which  the  hymn 
'*  Rock  of  Ages,"  was  sung. 

The  President  :  We  will  now  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  ad- 
dresses by  representatives  of  different  sections  of  our  common 
country.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Rev.  G.  A.  Nunnally,. 
a  representative  of  the  Southern  States. 

SOUTHERN  STATES- 

Mr.  President :  Strange  recollections  press  upon  my  memor}' 
and  crowd  upon  my  mind,  as  I  stand  by  birth,  by  life  ,near 
the  grave  of  the  first  President  of  this  Society,  Hon.  Thomas 
Stocks,  of  Georgia ;  and  with  these  recollections  rushing  upon 
my  mind  all  bitter  thoughts  are  gone,  and  nothing  but  the 
kindliest  feelings  stir  my  bosom.  Not  only  that,  but  as  the  subject 
before  the  Society  is  the  recalling  of  reminiscences  connected  with 
persons  who  were  attached  to  this  organization,  I  am  reminded  at 
this  time  of  the  conspicuous  part  that  a  woman  played  in  its  early 
history.  Down  in  Georgia,  there  was  a  beautiful  widow,  who  mourned 
the  loss  of  her  liege  lord,  and  who  was  blessed  with  immense  wealth. 
She  was  fascinating  in  her  manners,  accomplished  and  cultured ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  a  man  living  in  that  same  State,  of  very  peculiar  propor- 
tions— he  had  undoubtedly  the  largest  head  of  any  man,  I  would  like  to 
say  in  the  United  States,  I  will  at  least  say,  the  largest  head  of  any 
man  in  Georgia,  and  he  had  no  other  part  of  his  body  in  proportion, 
except  his  heart — fell  in  love  with  that  beautiful  widow,  she  recipro- 
cating his  affections.  The  love  was  consummated  at  the  bridal  altar, 
and  a  few  years  afterward  when  he  knew  his  days  were  numbered, 
having  no  heirs,  he  called  to  his  bedside  his  loved  wife  and  remarking' 
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to  her  that  God  had  blessed  them  with  immense  wealth  and  that 
they  had  no  legal  heirs,  asked  what  they  should  do  with  it.  That 
woman,  who  was  then  his  wife,  had  been  the  wife  of*  a  Jew,  and  that 
Jew  by  his  thrift  and  economy,  had  accummulated  that  wealth,  and 
on  his  death  gave  it  to  his  widow.  That  man  who  married  that 
woman  was  a  Baptist,  and  on  his  death  bed,  in  his  will,  he  gave  the 
first  bequest  that  this  Society  ever  received.  That  man  was  Jesse 
Mercer,  the  father  of  Baptist  education  in  the  State  of  Georgia ;  and 
not  content  with  that,  with  lajang  the  foundation  for  future  bequests 
in  this  Society,  he  laid  also  the  foundation  for  Baptist  education 
in  the  South. 

With  these  recollections  before  us,  how  can  we  cherish  an;yi;hing 
but  the  warmest  feelings  of  sympathy  and  of  high  esteem.  And 
allow  me  to  say,  furthermore,  that  fourteen  years  of  the  history  which 
you  propose  to  celebrate  this  day  is — I  cannot  say  yours;  I  cannot  sajr 
ours  ;  it  is  our  fathers*.  For  foui*teen  years  we  marched  side  by  side 
with  shields  locked,  arms  abreast,  and  we  met  fire  with  a  sohd  front. 
Fourteen  years  of  that  history  belongs  to  us  as  well  as  to  you,  and 
to-day  I  would  ask  every  Southern  man  to  raise  one  shout  of  jubilee, 
as  he  celebrates  that  history  with  which  he  was  identified  one-fourth 
of  the  time.     (Applause. ) 

When  the  matter  was  discussed  as  to  whether  we  should  send 
representatives  to  this  body,  or  not,  and  some  questioned  the  pro- 
priety of  the  step  for  a  moment,  I  made  this  single  point ;  I  claimed 
it  as  a  right  to  stand  with  you  here  to-day,  because  my  father  had 
stood  with  your  father  in  the  beginning  of  its  history,  and  it  was  a 
part  of  our  own  jubilee ;  and  as  such  we  claim  it,  and  as  such  we 
accept  an  invitation  to  it  from  our  bretliren  at  the  North.  But  I  say 
as  we  look  back,  these  memories  cluster  about  our  heads,  and  we 
.  are  assured  that  we  belong  to  the  same  people,  and  are  identified 
in  the  same  work.  We  have  made  large  progi*ess  during  these  fifty 
yeara  A  half  century  ago  had  you  drawn  a  line  from  Lake  Erie 
southward  to  Mobile  Bay,  and  placed  upon  that  line  thirty  mis- 
sionaries, you  would  have  had  the  beginning  of  the  American  Bap- 
tist Home  Mission  Society.  There  they  stood  reaching  to  Mobile 
Bay.  Now  mark  the  progress.  On,  westward,  step  by  step,  we  have 
marched.  We  have  crossed  the  Mississippi,  and  we  are  marshaling 
our  forces  for  that  great  battle  on  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  con- 
tinent. Feeling  it  necessaiy  that  tbe  eneiiiy  should  be  attacked  in 
the  rear,  we  have  thrown  our  forces  also  over  on  the  Pacific  slope,  and 
now  they  are  coming  this  way,  and  we  are  pressing  that  way;  one 
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organizatioii,  not  broken,  only  divided;  both  divisions  of  the  grand 
ai'iny  claiming  the  same  Captain,  rejoicing  in  the  same  victories,  con- 
fronting the  same  foe,  we  all  wear  the  same  laurels  and  praise  the 
same  Master.  I  notice  at  the  top  of  that  map  the  singular  inscrip- 
tion: ''What  should  be  done,  we  must  attempt  to  do."  I  would 
change  it  just  a  little,  "  What  should  be  done,  by  the  Grace  of  God, 
we  will  do."  When  fifty  years  more  have  passed,  and  our  armies 
meet  in  advancing  column,  and  those  from  the  rear  meet  us  on  the 
heights  of  the  Bocky  Moimtains,  on  their  highest  peak  we  will  have 
our  banners  planted  and  floating  to  the  breeze ;  and  we  will  have 
that  same  map  unfolded,  but  underneath  it  in  wider  lines,  written  by 
the  hand  of  God  I  would  like  to  see  this,  '*  She  hath  done  what  she 
could  ;"  and  with  these  victories  achieved  we  might  be  content  with 
the  record  which  we  have  made. 

As  to  the  progress  we  have  made  in  this  work  during  fifty  years, 
mark  fii-st,  the  territory  we  have  gone  over.  We  ai'e  advancing  to- 
ward the  West,  and  we  have  left  these  States  in  our  rear  blooming 
under  the  influence-  of  Christianity  which  we  preach.  Mark  again 
the  increase  in  numbers  which  are  shown  upon  oui*  records;  and  yet^ 
more  than  that  mark  the  spirit  which  has  grown  up  under  the  foster- 
ing care  of  these  missionary  influences.     (Applause.) 

NORTH  ATLANTIC  STATES. 

The  Pbesident  :  We  will  now  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the 
representative  of  the  North  Atlantic  States,  Eev.  G.  W.  Bosworth, 
D.  D.,  of  Massachusetts  : 

Mr.  President :  Eighty  years  ago  this  day  there  was  formed  in 
the  city  of  Boston,  in  the  old  First  Baptist  Church,  the  first 
Baptist  Missionary  Society  in  these  United  States,  if  we  except, 
what  we  must  always  except,  some  societies  formed  by  Chris- 
tian women,  which  had  preceded  this  organization.  That  Society 
declared  for  its  object  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  among  the  new 
settlements,  and  in  the  regions  beyond,  as  Providence  might  open 
them.  It  thus  preempted  Noi*th  America  for  the  ascended  Chiist 
I  refer  to  this  as  carrying  the  history  of  this  Society  nearer  to  its 
origin.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  plan  that  when  God  pro- 
jects a  great  enterprise  for  his  creatures  on  earth,  He  folds  them  up 
in  great  souls  and  trains  them  for  its  unfolding.  The  men  that 
formed  this  First  Missionary  Society  had  been  trained  for  this  work. 
James  Manning,  Hezekiah  Smith,  Stephen  Gano,  men  of  learning, 
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men  of  godliness,  men  in  whom  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ,  uttered 
to  WiB  disciples  on  the  slopes  of  Olivet,  had  taken  deep  root  and  borne 
rich  fruit,  were  the  fathers  of  tliis  and  kindred  societies.  Other 
States  imitated  them  and  formed  other  missionary  societies, 
immediately  on  the  formation  of  this  first  Society,  missionaries 
were  sent  and  went  amidst  the  storms  and  snows  of  winter  to  the 
frontiers  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  over  the  line  into 
Upper  Canada,  around  the  central  and  noiihern  portions  of  New 
York,  and  the  northern  portions  of  Pennsylvania  around  the  Lakes. 
These  men  and  their  associates  and  successors  carried  forward  this 
missionary  work  until  these  societies  were  merged  in  the  State  Conven- 
tions, the  object  of  which  was,  in  atldition  to  the  missionaiy  work  which 
I  have  glanced  at,  to  bring  together  the  churches  into  a  closer  bond 
of  fraternity,  to  enlarge  and  intensify  the  organizations — thus  showing 
you  the  basis  of  one  of  the  points  made  by  Dr.  Moss  here  this  morn- 
ing. 

The  Massachusetts  Convention  was  formed  in  1824,  the  first,  I 
think,  among  all.  Others  followed  speedily.  Francis  Wayland  was 
the  first  Secretary  of  that  Convention.  Jonathan  Going  was  its  chief 
director  and  became  soon  after  its  active  secretary  and  general 
manager,  and  as  such  made  his  great  journey  West.  His  thoughts 
and  feelings,  and  the  great  purpose  which  he  formed  on  that  journey, 
as  referred  to  in  one  of  the  reports  of  this  Society,  prepared  him  for 
the  movement  which  was  consummated,  so  far  as  the  organization 
of  this  Society  is  concerned,  in  1832.  Thus  you  perceive  that  one 
generation  had  passed,  and  another  generation  was  trained  for 
this  work.  Not  merely  the  leaders,  whose  names  are  found  on  the 
records  of  this  Society  as  its  officers,  but  their  backera  behind 
them,  laymen  and  women  who  were  in  all  these  movements,  were 
thoroughly  educated  for  them.  These  were  men  of  God  ;  men  wlio 
loved  the  truth  as  revealed  in  the  Gospel  and  embraced  in  the  Bap- 
tist denomination.  Tliese  were  men  of  enterprise  ;  men,  who,  like 
N.  R.  Cobb  and  Gardner  Colby,  consecrated  the  first  fruits  of  their 
commercial  enterprise  to  Christ  and  His  cause,  giving  a  per  cent. 
of  their  income.  These  were  the  men  that  laid  the  foundations  of  this 
Home  Mission  Society.  And  it  is  not  only  the  wealth  of  men  that 
has  gone  into  its  endowment  lai'gely,  but  the  spirit  which  they  cher- 
ished, which  has  been  caught  up  by  their  sons  and  the  associates  of 
their  children,  that  now  sustains  this  great  and  glorious  enterprise. 

There  is  another  feature  (I  pass  over  much  that  I  might  say  in  this 
direction),  which  I  think  we  do  well  to  consider,  especially  in  the 
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distant  operations  of  this  great  Society.  The  early  founders  of  this 
enterprise,  and  their  immediate  successors,  gained  their  victories 
after  tremendous  struggles  Something  was  said  in  the  famous 
discussion  yesterday  as  to  the  state  of  things  on  the  Pacific  slope, 
about  difficulties ;  and  one  of  them  was  the  difficulty  with  regard 
to  labor.  How  has  it  been  in  New  England  ?  "We  were  told  here 
last  night  that  these  cities  along  the  North  Atlantic  Coast  have  been 
the  dumping  ground  of  the  poverty,  ignorance,  crime,  and  servility 
of  Europe  for  all  these  years.  But  have  the  Baptists  of  these  regiom* 
cried,  "  Shut  the  gates,  and  forbid  admission  ?  "  No.  It  is  time  that 
these  men  have  come  and  underbid  our  mechanics  and  our  laborers. 
It  is  true  to-day  that  our  great  manufactories  in  New  England,  and  I 
dare  say  of  these  other  States,  which  once  were  occupied  and  opera- 
ted, almost,  if  not  quite  exclusively,  by  home-bom  laborers, 
are  now  almost  wholly  destitute  pf  such  laborers.  And  why  thus  des- 
titute ?  The  home-bom  were  driven  away  because  others  would  labor 
for  less  pay.  The  same  thing  that  is  being  "  whined  "  about  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  has  transpired  here.  (Applause).  It  has  been  met ; 
and  how  met?  We  have  heard  again  and  again  of  tlie  characters  of 
the  pioneers  of  the  West.  Who  were  they?  They  were  men  that 
have  been  driven  away  from  the  East  by  these  newcomers  from 
Europe  who  underbid  them.  Such  have  been  God's  methods  of 
stirring  up  their  nests.  This  has  been  God's  way  to  drive  them  to 
broader  enterprises.  Thomas  Nickerson,  as  some  of  you  are  aware, 
was  bom  on  Cape  Cod.  His  boyhood  was  one  of  the  hardest  strug- 
gles that  the  history  of  New  England  boys  can  give  you.  He  worked 
his  way  to  Boston,  probably  on  a  coaster,  and  there  began  his  com- 
mercial adventures  and  crowded  his  way  up  and  up  until  he  became 
a  large  ship-owner.  But  the  war  swept  his  ships  from  the  seas.  Did 
he  sit  down  and  give  way  to  these  adversities  ?  No.  He  plunged 
into  another  enterprise;  and  he  is  a  type  of  the  men  of  New  England, 
of  the  Christians  of  New  England,  and  of  the  Baptists  of  New  Eng- 
land. Fi'om  such  brains  God,  in  His  providence,  evolved  the  great 
railroad  enterprises — ^the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  and  the 
Mexican  Central.  And  that  is,  I  say,  but  a  specimen  of  the  methods 
by  which  the  Baptists  have  earned  their  triumphs  over  obstacles. 

One  thing  more,  and  that  is  with  regard  to  the  faith  and  fideUty 
to  the  Gospel  which  characterize  these  Baptists  It  is  a  most  sig- 
nificant fact,  and  one  which  honors  the  word  of  God  and  the  ordi- 
nances of  Jesus  Christ,  that  the  Baptists  of  this  section,  especially  in 
New  England  and  Massachusetts,  who  once  were  crushed,  and  whose 
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churches  once,  and  not  long  since  as  we  look  back,  could  be  num- 
bered on.  your  fingers,  are  now  outnumbering  all  others  in  Boston 
and  its  vicinity.  One  of  our  leading  secular  papers  has  it  that  the 
Baptists  outnumber  any  other  denomination,  except  the  Romanists. 
.  So  I  am  told  it  is  here  in  New  York,  and  in  Philadelphia — and  that  is- 
not  the  best  of  it.  While  other  denominations  are  quibbling  as  to 
faith,  while  Andover  seems  going  where  Harvard  went,  you 
find  that  this  denomination  stands  firm  to  the  ti*uth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
(Applause).  You  will  find  that  those  institutions  founded  upon  the 
soimd  and  simple  faith  of  men,  trusting  in  God,  will  siistain  that 
faith.     (Applause). 

The  President  :  We  will  now  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from 
the  Western  States,  through  Rev.  D.  B.  Cheney,  D.D.,  of  Dlinois: 

WESTERN    STATES. 

.  Mr.  President  and  Men  and  Brethren  of  the  America]^  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society :  I  appear  before  you  to-day  in  the  embar- 
rassing position  of  a  substitute  for  an  eminent  man  of  long  and  large 
experience  in  the  West,  Rev.  Dr.  Bulkley,  to  speak  of  this  Society'^ 
work  in  the  "  Western  States."  To  speak  on  so  great  a  subject,  in  so 
limited  a  time  as  is  allowed,  requires  more  time  for  preparation  than 
I  have  had.  True,  I  have  enjoyed  some  opportunities  for  observing 
the  work  of  this  Society  in  that  important  section  of  our  country. 
Thirty-five  years  ago  I  was  one  of  its  missionaries  in  a  field  so  far  West 
that  it  required  a  week  and  a  day  to  reach  it  from  New  Ycfrk  ;  so  far 
West  that  when,  four  years  later  I  preached  in  the  pulpit  of  the  good 
Dr.  Sharp,  of  Boston,  he  took  occasion,  after  the  sermon,  to  tell  hia 
people  how  thankful  he  was  that  the  same  Gospel  he  had  preached 
for  forty  years  in  that  pulpit,  was  now  preached  so  far  off  as  Column 
bus,  Ohio  ! 

Since  the  date  of  my  first  commission,  now  more  than  thirty-five 
years  ago,  I  have  watched  with  interest  the  work  of  this  Society  in 
that  section  of  our  country,  that  was  pre-eminently  its  early  field  of 
labor. 

We  celebrate  this  fiftieth  anniversary,  and  this  is  well ;  but  we 
need  to  go  back  eighty  years  instead  of  fifty  for  the  first  organized 
effort  among  American  Baptists  in  the  work  of  Home  Missions. 
Eighty  years  ago  this  month  the  Massachusetts  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  held  its  first  meeting  in  Boston,  and  elected  twelve  trustees, 
among  whom   were   Samuel   Stillman,  Thomas  Baldwin,  Hezekiah 
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Smith,  Joseph  Grafton,  Stephen  Gano;  names  that  will  long  be 
held  in  grateful  remembrance.  At  their  first  meeting  they  appointed 
three  missionaries,  two  ''  to  visit  the  new  settlements  in  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire,"  and  one  * '  to  visit  the  new  settlements  in  the  North- 
western part  of  New  York,  and  the  adjacent  settlements  in 
Canada. " 

As  years  passed  on,  this  Massachusetts  Society  extended  its  work 
into  the  then  opening  West,  sending  such  men  as  Wm.  Sedwick  to 
Ohio,  and  John  M.  Peck  to  Illinois  (applause) — and  I  have  been  sur- 
prised that  we  have  not  heard  this  last-mentioned  name  during  all 
these  meetings.  He  was  our  grand  pioneer  in  Western  Missions  ; 
the  leader  and  guide  of  Jonathan  Going  in  that  memorable  western 
journey  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much. 

During  the  thirtieth  year  of  its  existence,  the  Massachusetts  So- 
ciety had  missionaries  in  ten  States,  going  as  far  West  as  Illinois,  and 
as  far  South  as  Mississippi.  That  year  it  inaugurated  measures  that 
led  to  tl^e  organization  of  this  Society  in  this  city,  April  27,  1832,  so 
that,  after  it  had  wrought  thirty  years,  it  became  the  parent  of  the 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  operations  of  the  new  Society,  it  em- 
ployed thirty-six  (36)  missionaries  ;  twenty-four  (24)  of  whom  were 
located  in  the  three  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  the  Territory 
of  Michigan.  The  second  year  it  employed  fifty-nine  (59)  mission- 
aries, forty  (40)  of  whom  were  located  in  the  three  States  and  Terri- 
tory just  named. 

For  many  years,  what  axe  now  the  five  great  States  of  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  formed,  in  a  large  degree,  the 
field  of  this  Society's  work.  But  those  States  were  not  then  what 
they  are  now.  In  the  National  census  of  1830,  two  years  before  this 
Society  was  formed,  the  great  Territory  of  Wisconsin  was  a  blank, 
and  the  whole  field  now  covered  by  these  five  States  had  less  than  a 
million  and  a  half  of  people  [1,470,018].  Whereas,  by  the  census  of 
1880,  they  had  about  eleven  and  a  quarter  millions  [11,206,668], 
^liehigan  has  now  a  larger  population  t\ian  the  whole  five  had  fifty 
years  ago,  and  Ohio  or  Illinois  more  than  twice  as  large.  In  1830, 
Cook  County,  that  now  embraces  the  city  of  Chicago,  was  a  blank 
in  the  National  census;  in  1840,  it  had  only  ten  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  one  [10,201],  while  in  1880,  it  had  over  six  hundred  thou- 
sand [607,524]. 

Ten  States,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Texas, 
Colorado,  Nevada,  California,  and  Oregon  were  all  blanks  in  the  census 
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of  1830,  many  of  them  to  a  later  date,  while  some  of  them  did  not 
even  belong  to  the  United  States,  like  Texas  or  California;  States 
that  cover  an  area  large  enough  for  an  empire.  These  ten  States  had 
a  population  in  1880  of  more  than  eight  millions  [8,057,187].  There 
are  eight  Territories  in  these  great  central  and  western  portions  of 
the  country,  not  counting  the  Indian  Territory,  the  most  of  wliich 
thirty  years  ago,  and  some  of  which  twenty  vears  ago,  were  blanks  in 
our  National  census;  whereas,  in  1880,  tney  had  a  population  of 
more  than  600,000  [606,819]. 

These  ten  States  and  eight  Temtories  doubtless  embrace  a  popu- 
lation to-day  of  more  than  10,000,000,  or  within  three  or  four  million 
of  the  entire  country  fifty  years  ago.  Into  all  these  vast  fields  this 
Society  has  gone  as  it  has  been  able,  and  the  fruits  of  its  laboi*s 
have  been  glorious. 

One  of  its  earliest  missionaries,  in  1832,  was  located  in  Cleveland, 
in  the  day  of  small  things — but  who  has  not  since  heard  of  Cleveland 
Baptists  ?  In  a  few  years  the  Society  occupied  Cleveland,  Colum- 
bus, Zanesville,  Marietta,  Akron,  Granville,  MassiUon,  Ashtabula, 
Newark,  and  Mansfield. 

That  same  year,  1832,  the  Society  had  a  missionary  with  a  feeble 
church  in  Indianapolis.  Last  year  that  same  church,  vnth  its  colo- 
nies, elegantly  entertained  our  National  Anniversaries.  Fort  Wayne, 
Terre  Haute,  Evansville,  Lima,  Peru,  Bloomington,  Danville,  Logans- 
port,  and  Huntington  illustrate  the  work  of  the  Society  in  that 
State. 

In  1833,  this  Society  sent  Bev.  Allan  B.  Freeman,  a  young  man 
from  the  Hamilton  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  to  Fort  Dearborn,  a 
trading  station,  now  Chicago,  where  he  labored  sixty-nine  weeks,  and 
died  loved  and  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him ;  and  like  Moses,  "  No 
man  knowethof  his  sepulchre  unto  this  day."  Well,  would  you  know  of 
Chicago  Baptists  now  ?  Ask  Drs.  Lorimer  and  Henson,  Lawrence  and 
Kennard,  and  other  loved  pastors  in  that  city.  To  count  the  fields 
occupied  by  this  Society  in  Illinois,  we  must  count  nearly  all  tlie  im- 
portant cities  and  towns  in  the  State,  as  Chicago  and  Springfield, 
Peoria  and  Canton,  Upper  Alton  and  Quincy,  Eockf ord  and  Freeport, 
Bock  Island,  Joliet,  and  Ottawa. 

In  Michigan,  the  Society  can  point  for  the  fruits  of  its  labors  to 
Detroit  and  Grand  Bapids,  Kalamazoo  and  Jackson,  Niles  and  Ann 
Arbor,  Marshall,  Albion  and  Ypsilanti.  In  1836,  the  Society  entered 
Wisconsin,  and  has  since  done  foundation  work  in  Milwaukie,  Beloit, 
Beaver  Dam,  Fond-du-lac,  Janesville,  Sheboygan  Falls,  White  Water, 
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Kenosha,  and  Oshkosh.  In  1839,  it  went  to  Iowa;  and  Burlington, 
Dubuque,  Davenport,  Des  Moines,  Pella,  Cedar  Rapids,  Keokuk, 
Muscatine,  Ottumwa,  and  Comanche,  witness  to  its  good  work  in  that 
State. 

The  Society  employed  its  first  missionary  in  Minnesota  in  1849;  and 
you  may  now  look  for  the  fruit  of  its  labors  in  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
Winona,  Fairbault,  Stillwater,  Rochester,  Hastings,  Northfield,  and 
St.  Anthony. 

In  1854,  the  society  entered  Kansas,  where  now  Lawrence,  Leaven- 
worth, Topeka,  Ottawa,  Fort  Scott,  Atchison,  Junction  City,  and 
Wichita  tell  of  its  labors. 

The  Society  sent  its  first  missionary  to  Nebraska  in  1856,  and  the 
fruits  of  its  labors  are  now  seen  in  Omaha,  Lincoln,  Plattsmouih, 
Bellevue,  Tecnmseh,  Salem,  and  Brownville. 

In  1863,  work  was  begun  in  Colorado,  and  the  good  fruits  are  seen 
in  Denver,  the  most  beautiful  city  of  its  age  on  the  continent,  and  in 
not  a  few  places  of  less  importance.  I  cannot  follow  the  Society  in- 
to the  newer  territories,  where  its  work  is  full  of  promise,  and  where 
so  much  should  be  done  in  the  early  future. 

Upon  the  marble  slab  that  marks  the  resting  place  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  of  which  he  was 
the  architect,  is  the  inscription,  "  Si  monumentum  requrris  cinrum- 
fpice ;" — if  you  seek  his  monument,  look  around.  So  we  say  in  re- 
gard to  the  fruits  of  the  Home  Mission  Society  in  the  Western  States; 
if  you  will  find  them  ;  "  circumspice  ;"  look  around,  anywhere,  every- 
where, in  those  great  commonwealths,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  see 
them.     (Applause.) 

The  PREsroENT  :  We  will  now  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from 
Canada,  through  Rev.  Db.  J.  H.  Castle,  of  Toronto. 

CANADA. 

Mr.  President,  and  Brethren  of  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society  :  I  am  happy  to  bring  you  the  hearty  and  cordial 
greeting  of  the  Baptists  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  while  you 
celebrate  your  Jubilee.  We  are  amonc  the  smallest  of  the  tribes 
of  our  Baptist  Israel.  Many  States  of  the  American  Union  out- 
number the  Baptists  of  the  whole  of  Canada  twice  over,  and  yet 
geographically,  Canada  could  cover  the  whole  United  States  and  have 
many  thousands  of  square  miles  to  spare.  We  are  a  leu'ge  territory, 
if  we  are   a  small  people.     In   national  sentiment  the  Baptists  of 
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Canada,  like  all  Canadians,  are  enthusiastic  in  their  loyalty  to  the 
throne  of  Queen  Victoria,  whose  birthday  was  celebrated  the  day 
before  yesterday  in  every  city,  town,  and  hamlet  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  with  a  univeinsal  and  joyful  enthusiasm.  (Applause.) 
Such  a  holiday  keeping  is  never  seen  as  when  Canadians  keep  the 
birthday  of  their  Queen.  And  while  this  intense  loyalty  prevails, 
and  while  our  Baptist  Churches  are  constantly  reinforced  from  the 
mother  country,  yet  Canadian  Baptists  are  in  affiliation,  not  with 
English  Baptists,  but  with  the  Baptists  of  the  United  States.  Just 
so  far  as  you  differ  from  English  Baptists  just  so  far  Canadian  Bap- 
tists are  not  English  but  American.  We  arc  denominationally  sound. 
Our  open  communion  chui'ches  have  faded  away  until  only  three  or 
four  remain,  (applause),  and  these  are  among  the  feeblest  of  the 
feeble.  As  true  Baptists,  then,  holding  the  ordinances  as  tlie  Apostles 
delivered  them  unto  us,  and  in  their  natui*al  significance  and  indis- 
putable relation  to  each  other,  we  extend  the  hand  of  fellowship  to 
you,  and  rejoice  with  you  in  your  jubilee. 

Your  map  says:  "North  America  for  Christ."  And  yet  I  am  not 
quite  satisfied  with  that  map.  Sir.  I  look  for  Canada,  the  largest  part 
of  North  America,  and  you  have  only  shown  the  place  where  Canada 
ought  to  be.  (Laughter. )  Too  big  to  get  it  in !  In  all  Canada  we 
have  at  the  present  time  64,500  communicants  I  saw  in  one  of  your 
leading  papers,  circulated  in  this  house  this  week,  that  the  Baptists  of 
Canadian  provinces  numbered  250,000 — a  slight  mistake.  Sir,  of  only 
185,000.  (The  President :  "  On  the  right  side. ")  I  wish  it  were  a 
mistake  on  the  right  side.  Unfortunately  for  us  the'  mistake  is 
against  us.  Of  these,  37,500  are  in  the  maritime  provinces ;  and 
27,000  in  Quebec,  Ontario  and  Manitoba;  but  the  distribution  is  very 
unequal  In  Nova  Scotia  there  is  one  Baptist  for  every  fourteen  of 
the  population  ;  in  New  Brunswick,  one  for  twenty-six  ;  in  Prince 
Edwards  Island,  one  Baptist  for  every  sixty  ;  or  taking  the  maritime 
provinces  together,  one  Baptist  for  every  twenty-three.  Then  comes 
that  vast  granite  quarry  (as  it  was  called  yesterday  by  Mr.  Williams) 
of  Bomanism  and  superstition,  the  province  of  Quebec,  with  its 
])opulation  of  1,359,000,  with  2,235  Baptists,  or  one  Baptist  for  every 
608.  There  is  missionary  ground  for  you.  There  is  a  reason  for 
sustaining  the  Grande  Ligne  Mission,  which  has  done  one  of  the 
noblest  works  in  blastmg  mto  this  granite  quarry  of  superstition 
and  Romanism.  Now,  when  we  come  further  west,  to  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  with  its  population  of  1,925,000,  we  have  24,561  Baptists,  or 
one  in  every  seventy-eight ;  and  while  the  Dominion  population  has 
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increased  to  4,324,000,  our  Baptists  have  increased  to  64,600.  We 
have  in  the  whole  Dominion  of  Canada  one  Baptist  for  every  sixty- 
seven  of  the  population.  When  you  began,  Sir,  your  work,  in  1832, 
the  population  of  Canada  was  about  1,100,000 ;  to-day  4,325,000.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  what  was  the  number  of  Baptists  in 
Canada  when  your  Society  was  founded,  but  as  your  early  labors 
were  confined  to  the  Province  of  Ontario,  then  known  as  Upper 
Canada,  your  interest  is  chiefly  in  that  Province.* 

In  1 832,  when  this  Society  was  formed,  the  population  of  Ontario 
was  240,000,  among  whom  we  had  scarcely  1,500  Baptists,  and  only 
60  Baptist  ministers,  or  one  Baptist  for  every  180  of  the  population. 
As  I  have  abeady  said,  in  this  year  1882,  while  the  population  of 
Ontario  has  grown  to  1,900,000,  we  have  one  Baptist  for  every  seventy- 
eight  of  the  population.  That  is,  in  the  half  century,  while  the  popu- 
lation has  multiplied  eight-fold,  the  Baptist  population  of  Ontario  has 
multiplied  more  than  sixteenfold. 

With  the  exception  of  the  liberal  efficient  support  which 
your  Society  has  from  time  to  time  rendered  to  the  Grande  Ligne 
Mission  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  your  operations  have  been 
mainly  confined  to  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Three  years  after  the 
organization  of  the  Society  you  began  to  send  your  missionaries 
across  the  line.  They  came  to  us  and  occupied  somewhere  from 
forty  to  fifty  different  points  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  I  want 
to  testify  to  this,  by  an  actual  examination  of  the  points  your  mis- 
sionaries occupied,  that  in  every  one  of  those  points  there  exists  a  good 
Baptist  Church  to-day.  (Applause.)  There  has  not  been  one  failure. 
I  do  not  mean  that  there  has  been  continuous  existence  of  Baptist 
Churches  from  the  time  your  missionaries  stepped  into  those  fields  ; 
but  influences  were  started  which  have  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  Baptist  Churches  in  every  field  your  missionaries  occupied  in. 
Ontario.  Some  of  these  cities  were  like  the  beautiful  City  of  Brant- 
ford,  where  for  ten  years  at  the  beginning  you  assisted  in  establish- 
ing the  Gospel.  There  are  three  of  the  best  Baptist  Churches  of 
Canada  in  that  beautiful  little  city  to-day — the  banner  City  of 
Ontario  in  regard  to  Baptists.  You  also  sustained  the  Gospel  in 
the  City  of  Hamilton,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario.  Within  a 
few  days  will  be  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God  a  sanctuary  almost 
as  large  and  quite  as  beautiful  as  this,  and  there  you  sustained  noble 

*  According  to  the  most  tvccurate  information  obtainable,  there  were,  in  1832, 
7,166  BaptiBts  in  the  British  Provinces,  of  whom  1,976  were  in  Upper  Canada. 
3,633  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  1,557  in  New  Branswick. 
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men  preaching  Christ  and  Him  crucified.  So  at  London,  at  St 
Catharines,  and  at  Toronto.  I  was  amazed,  Sir,  in  looking  over  the 
records  to  find  that  in  Toronto,  the  capital  of  Ontario,  .where  by 
your  contributions,  if  you  did  not  absolutely  start  the  Baptist  cause, 
at  a  most  critical  period  in  its  history  you  helped  to  sustain  it,  you  will 
find  nine  Baptist  Churches.  The  pastor  of  this  church  declai'es  that 
one  of  them  is  the  finest  Baptist  house  of  worship  on  this  continent. 
I  would  not  dare  say  it,  but  Dr.  Peddie  may.  You  will  also  find  in 
that  city  a  Theological  Seminary  with  accommodations  equal  to  any 
in  the  land.  Now,  Sir,  your  record  in  Ontario  is  surely  a  gi*and 
record,  one  which  you  need  not  be  ashamed  of.  Among  the  men 
who  have  preached  the  Gospel  in  Canada,  some  of  those  named  with 
the  greatest  reverence  for  eloquence,  for  piety,  for  self-denial  and  for 
success,  were  the  missionaries  of  your  Society. 

I  want  to  say,  in  regard  to  the  future,  a  great  crisis  is  upon  us. 
We  have  a  New  Northwest.  We,  in  Canada,  are  in  reference  to  that 
Northwest  just  where  you  were  when  this  Society  was  organized. 
There  is  a  territoiy  capable  of  containing  50,000,000  of  population, 
of  the  finest  wheat  fields  of  the  world,  and  just  now  the  population  is 
rushing  in  with  intense  speed.  Think  of  it !  In  the  city  of  Winnepeg, 
lots  on  the  business  streets  are  worth  as  much  as  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  and  I  have  been  told  that  in  the  last  year  you  could  find 
on  some  streets  of  Winnepeg  1,000  land  offices.  At  least  two  hun- 
dred colonization  societies  have  been  organized,  whose  members  are 
being  drawn  from  the  Baptist  churches  of  Ontario  ;  and  I  know  not 
what  to  do  but  to  appeal  to  this  Society  again  to  come  in  and  help  us 
in  that  magnificent  Northwest  (Applause). 

My  last  word  will  be  in  reference  to  the  Indian  question.  We 
have  none  in  Canada.  We  have  more  Indians  than  there  are  in  the 
United  States,  and  we  never  have  had  a  rebellion  or  a  massacre,  or  a 
war.  Our  policy  has  been  justice,  kindness  and  fidelity  to  the  In- 
dians, and  ^e  Indians  are  loyal  to  the  government,  and  enthusiastic 
for  their  "  Great  Mother. "  I  regret  that  I  have  not  more  time  to 
talk  to  you  about  Canada.  I  have  only  just  given  you  an  outUne. 
We  come  to  you  with  our  greeting.  You  are  credited  with  $40,000 
which  you  have  expended;  but  we  have  paid  it  aU,  we  paid  it  back 
well — ^we  gave  you  Peddie,  we  gave  you  MacArthur,  we  gave  you 
Deane,  and  any  help  you  give  us  we  vnll  pay  it  back  in  men.  (Ap- 
plause). 

Thb  Pbesident:  When  they  wanted  a  ''Castle/'  they  came  to  the 
United  States  for  it. 
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I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  the  Bev.  J.  C.  Bakeb  of 
Oregon,  who  will  speak  for  the  great  Northwest. 

THE    NORTHWEST. 

Mr.  President  and  Brethren:  The  field  represented  by  the  "  Baptist 
Conyention  for  the  North  Pacific  Ooast,"  includes  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington Territory,  Western  Idaho,  and  Western  British  Columbia.  Its 
area  is  immense,  being  greater  than  all  New  England  and  the  Ikliddle 
States,  with  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  thrown  in.  It 
is  an  empire  by  itself,  capable  of  sustaining  a  population  of 
20,000,000  of  people. 

Oregon  alone  is  equal  to  one-half  of  France  and  twice  the  size  of 
England,  and  would  make  two  States  of  nearly  the  area  of  the 
"  Empire  State.''  Oregon  has  wood,  lumber,  coal  and  iron  in  excess 
of  New  York,  and  in  production  of  cereals  and  fruit  is  more  than  her 
equal;  while  Washington  Territory  is  the  peer  of  Oregon. 

The  Columbia  River  penetrates  the  heart  of  this  great  "North- 
west" a  distance  of  more  than  one  thousand  miles,  and  with  its 
tributaries  drains  a  basin  of  country  containing  an  area  of  more 
than  300,000  square  miles,  a  large  per  cent  of  which  is  arable 
land. 

The  area  of  the  Columbia  River  basin  would  describe  a  circle  tak- 
ing in  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Buffalo,  Montreal,  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Cincinnati  and  St 
Louis,  where  are  now  over  23,000,000  of  people. 

But,  you  ask,  what  of  it  ? 

I  reply:  There  is  now  a  population  of  over  300,000  in  this 
great  Columbia  River  basin.  It  is  capable  of  sustaining,  and  will  one 
day  sustain  20,000,000  of  people.  During  the  last  decade  the  popula- 
tion has  increased  100,000,  with  one  railroad  commimication  and  an 
ocean  voyage  of  700  miles  intervening.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the 
emigration  now  reaching  the  Pacific  slope  are  finding  homes  in  this 
great  North  Pacific  basin. 

Within  one  and  one-half  years  we  shall  have  connections  with  the 
East  by  rail.  This  done,  and  nothing  ever  known  in  the  history  of 
emigration  and  settlement  will  equal  what  we  of  the  "  Northwest " 
have*a  right  to  anticipate. 

But  you  ask,  have  you  data  for  such  a  prophecy  ?  I  reply,  yes.  We 
have  lumber,  coal,  iron,  copper,  lead,  tin,  zinc,  cinnabar,  marble,  gyp- 
sum, granite,  limestone,  and  potter}'  clay,  besides  mines  rich  with 
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deposits  of  gold  and  silver,  with  water-power  enough  to  run  all  the 
machinery  needed  for  30,000,000  of  population. 

Fruit  we  raise  in  the  greatest  perfection  and  abundance.  You  can 
eat  fruit  in  the  dark  with  impunity.  There  are  neither  worms  in  the 
fruit,  nor  insects  in  the  grain  ;  neither  tornadoes,  cyclones,  lightning, 
nor  thunder  to  destro}^  or  awaken  fear. 

Of  vegetables  there  is  no  limit,  except  of  disposition  and  muscle  ; 
your  cabbage  can  be  eaten  from  the  garden  all  winter,  and  your  fruit 
kept  in  the  open  bam  with  sUght  coveiing  and  not  freeze,  on  most  of 
the  territory  west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains.  The  yield  of  all  kinds  of 
vegetables  is  large  and  their  production  sure  and  easy.  Then  of  stock. 
We  rival  Texas  for  cattle,  and  have  no  peer  in  producing  beef  from 
native  grasses,  and  our  stock  hves  in  the  open  field  all  winter  without 
fodder — including  horses  and  sheep,  which  are  raised  in  large  numbers* 
Our  wool  clipping  last  year  was  over  8,000,000  lbs.,  and  is  capable 
of  being  increased  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent. 

We  have  the  great  salmon  fisheries  of  the  world.  From  a  product 
of  $64,000  in  1866,  it  has  grown  to  the  immense  proportions  of 
$2,650,000  last  year,  and  is  likely  to  increase  for  many  years  to  come. 
This  industry  employs  thousands  of  men  and  millions  of  capital. 

The  great  wheat  belt  of  this  wonderful  country  is  marvelous.  To 
beheve  what  I  have  already  said  of  this  remarkable  country  will  per- 
haps tax  your  credulity.  But  its  wheat  producing  capacity  is  still 
more  marvelous. 

First, — We  never  have  a  failure  of  crop. 

Second. — Thfe  acreage  awaiting  cultivation  is  immense,  either  for 
"  homestead,"  "preemption,"  or  purchase. 

Third, — In  quality  it  is  unrivaled  in  the  world. 
Fourth. — ^The  yield  per  acre  is  from  twenty  to  eighty  bushels, 
depending  upon  the  soil  and  character  of  tillage.     Large  distiicts  in 
eastern  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho  yield  from  forty  to  seventy 
bushels  per  acre. 

Fifth. — The  surplus  yield  last  year  was  300,000  tons — equal  to 
10,000,000  bushels;  and  about  110,000  tons  were  shipped  directly  to 
foreign  ports  from  the  Columbia  River  before  the  close  of  December 
for  that  year.  This  will  be  increased  with  increase  of  population  and 
acreage  under  cultivation.  Besides  this,  flax  produces  from  400  to  800 
lbs.  of  clean  fibre  per  acre.     Barley,  oats,  rye,  etc.,  produce  largely. 

The  chmate  of  this  great  basin,  which  ranges  from  four  to  seven 
degrees  north  of  Washington,  D.  C,  is  yet  more  mild,  as  a  rule,  than 
Washington,  Baltimore,  or  Si  Louis,    This  is  affected  by  the  ''Japan 
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current,"  which  blows  so  near  as  to  modify  the  cold  of  winter,  and  by 
the  **  trade  winds  "  of  summer,  which  modify  the  heat ;  so  that  we  are 
neither  exposed  to  the  benumbing  cold  of  winter,  nor  the  sweltering 
heat  of  summer,  experienced  on  this  side  of  the  Eocky  Mountains  in 
the  same  latitudes. 

Only  States  and  Territories  bordering  on  the  Eocky  Mountains  can 
how  as  low  a  death-rate  per  thousand  as  can  this  great  country. 

The  commerce  of  this  great  Northwest,  is  nearly  doubling 
every  year.  We  have  commercial  intercourse  direct  with  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  Belgium,  France,  British  Columbia,  Hawaiian  and 
Feejee  Islands,  and  with  Australia,  China,  and  Japan.  A  line  of  steam- 
ships will  be  ready  to  rim  direct  to  foreign  ports  at  the  completion  of 
the  North  Pacific  Eailroad.  In  this  connection  I  call  attention  to  a 
fact  that  will  bear  careful  study,  namely :  the  commerce  of  the  world 
moves  east  and  west  It  is  true  in  o\ir  country.  "  Westward  the 
Star  of  Empire,"  etc.,  is  no  more  true,  than  that,  in  eastern  and 
western  channels  the  commerce  of  our  country  flows.  You  have  in 
the  west  and  south  the  great  Mississippi,  with  its  tributaries  draining 
an  immense  basin,  flowing  through  the  Gulf  into  the  great  Atlantic. 
But  you  never  have  turned,  nor  ever  can  tunl  the  commerce  of  this 
mighty  West  down  the  Mississippi.  Take  St.  Louis  as  a  point,  and  four- 
fifths  of  its  commerce  crosses  the  great  bridge  east  and  west,  while 
one-fifth  goes  under  it  down  the  river,  toward  the  south.  This  is 
inevitable  as  a  rule.  The  trunk  lines  of  railroads  nearly  all  run  east 
and  west.  They  are  the  great  highways  of  the  nation.  They  are 
never  satisfied  until  they  shut  their  throttle  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
great  commercial  cities  of  the  East  Now  the  course  of  the  Colum- 
bia Biver  and  Puget  Sound  is  west  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  They  are 
already  a  highway  of  commerce  with  other  nations.  Within  two 
years  we  shall  have  two  lines  of  railroads  connecting  this  great 
Northwest  with  the  East,  namely,  the  "  Northern  Pacific  "  and  the 
"Oregon  Pacific."  This  done,  and  this  great  Columbia  Eiver  is  on 
the  highway  of  the  nations.  By  this  route  Chicago  and  New  York 
will  be  from  500  to  700  miles  nearer  China  and  Japan  than  now,  via 
San  Francisco  ;  and  our  facilities  for  shipment  of  both  imports 
and  exports  are  fully  equal  to  San  Francisco  Bay,  if  we  include  the 
Puget  Sound  and  Strait  of  Fuca. 

Now,  I  hold  that  with  these  coming  facilities  for  development  and 
transit  complete,  my  prophecy  that  "  The  Great  Northwest  will 
show  an  increase  of  population  and  development  never  before  wit- 
nessed in  the  settlement  of  our  country,"  is  founded  upon  probable  data. 
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Prior  to  my  first  visit  to  this  region,  no  thoroughly  organized 
mission  work  had  been  undertaken  by  our  people  on  the  "  North 
Pacific  Coast ;"  and  this  and  successive  visits,  seconded  and  aided 
by  noble  brethren  and  sisters,  resulted  in  what  is  now  known  bjs 
"The  Baptist  Convention  of  the  North  Pacific  Coast,"  which  was  or- 
ganized to  promote  missions,  Sunday-schools,  and  Christian  educa- 
tion ;  the  basis  of  its  work  to  be,  "  Faiih  in  Ood  and  Cash  in  Hand." 
This  organization  has  now  been  in  operation  four  and  one-half  years, 
and  our  people  have  responded  nobly  to  this  effort  to  develop  self 
help.  The  first  year  we  supported  one  missionary,  the  second  year 
three,  the  third  year  ten.  At  that  time  we  had  reached  an  annual 
offering  to  the  work  of  nearly  $8,000,  though  our  whole  membership 
was  less  than  4,000. 

Previous  to  this,  the  Home  Mission  Society  had  extended  its  aid  to 
a  large  number  of  churches  on  the  field,  and  especially  is  this  true  of 
our  most  efficient  and  liberal  churches  of  to-day.  The  Society  was  also 
aiding  several  churches  on  the  field  when  our  Convention  was  organ- 
ized. The  work  performed  by  the  Home  Mission  Society,  under  the 
disadvantage  of  great  distance,  difficulty  of  communication,  great 
expense  of  getting  missionaries  upon  the  field  and  want  of  co-opera- 
tive effort  on  the  field  itself,  was,  nevertheless,  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  a  field,  the  greatness  and  importance  of  which  is  just 
now  coming  into  prominence.  The  most  hearty  thanks  pf  all  our 
people  on  the  "  North  Pacific  Coast "  is  borne  to  the  Home  Mission 
Society  at  this  jubilee  meeting  to-day,  for  the  generous  aid  given 
under  such  circumstances.  A  hearty  "  God  bless  you,"  is  our  prayer. 

At  the  end  of  three  years  of  independent  work  the  "  Baptist  Con- 
vention of  the  North  Pacific  Coast"  entered  into  cooperation  with 
the  Home  Mission  Society,  they  expending  two  dollars  for  every 
dollar  we  raised  for  missionary  work.  "We  are,  under  this  plan,  sup- 
porting at  the  present  time  twenty-one  missionaries  ;  One  among 
the  Scandinavians,  one  among  the  Chinese,  and  nineteen  among 
the  American  population,  and  God  is  greatly  blessing  our  work. 

I  hardly  need  say  more  to  you  upon  this  as  a  field  for  **  missionary 
effort."  Already  you  grasp  it ;  but  I  must  speak  of  facts  touching 
our  denomination  on  this  great  field. 

Fird. — We  have  one  hundred  churches,  with  four  thousand 
members.  Not  more  than  ten  of  these  churches  are  able  to  support 
pastors  without  assistance,  and  four  of  the  ten  never  have  given,  and 
probably  never  will  give  a  pastor  an  adequate  salary. 

Second, — We  are  occupying  comparatively  few  of  the  towns  on 
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this  great  field.     We  need  men  capable  of  starting  work  and  building 
in  many  good  towns. 

Tliird. — The  whole  field  nearly  is  missionary  ground.  Every 
centre  of  population  furnishes  a  mission  field  for  a  good  man — all 
he  could  occupy. 

Fourth. — Over  ninety  of  the  one  hundred  churches  contributed  to 
the  work  last  year,  and  we  have  increased  the  sum  raised  every  year 
from  the  beginning,  and  have  never  gone  to  our  annual  meeting  ask- 
ing for  a  dollar  to  cover  arrearages. 

i^i^^^..— But  the  field  is  "difficult"  and  "hard."  There  are  no 
large  salaries,  or  easy  work,  or  clover  pastures  for  ministers.  Only 
missionaries  should  come  to  this  field.  Those  who  have  the  real  mis- 
sionary spirit ;  such  only  we  would  advise  to  come,  and  such  we  will 
help  on  to  the  field,  and  see  that  they  are  fairly  cared  for  when 
there. 

SixiK — We  need  Men.  No  lazy  drone  or  mere  bookworm  need  come. 
We  need  young  men  and  strong  men  to  grow  up  with  and  build  our 
denominational  sentiments  into  this  country  now,  and  lay  foundations 
for  carrying  Christ's  likeness  among  a  great  and  thriving  people. 

Seventh. — Our  educational  work  is  in  its  beginning,  and  ought  to 
have  the  careful  thought  and  hearty  cooperation  of  our  Eastern 
brethren,  and  their  generous  aid  as  well.  We  have  an  educational 
institution,  under  a  college  charter,  located  at  McMinnville,  Oregon. 
We  shall  grow  into  a  full  course  of  study  as  fast  as  it  is  possible  for  us 
to  do  so  without  incurring  debt,  (We  have  determined  to  have  no  debts 
upon  either  our  educational  or  mission  work.)  Last  year  we  provided 
$20,000  to  put  up  a  building,  which  is  now  being  constructed,  to  be 
completed  in  September.  We  have  $20,000  endowment.  Our  prop- 
erty, including  endowment,  will  be  worth  about  $55,000  when  our 
building  is  complete.  We  have  nearly  thirty  acres  of  land  belonging 
to  the  college — and  six  acres  given  to  the  Board  for  a  seminary  by 
the  wife  of  one  the  Society  s  early  missionaries,  Eev.  E.  K.  Chandler, 
D.D.,  who,  with  Kev.  Ezra  Fisher,  another  of  the  early  pioneer  mis- 
sionaries to  this  great  "Northwest,"  did  much  toward  laying  the 
foundation  for  this  present  gi*eat  development,  both  educational  and 
missionary.  We  have  also  an  academy  located  at  Colfax,  Washing- 
ton Territory,  which  was  started  by  Rev.  S.  E.  Stearns,  one  of  the 
missionaries  of  the  Society,  and  which  has  been  successfully  con- 
ducted for  four  years,  the  school  being  held  in  the  church  building. 
Last  year  another  of  the  Society's  missionaries,  Rev.  S.  W.  Beaven, 
of  Moscow,  Idaho,  provided  a  fimd  for,  and  put  up,  a  good  building 
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for  an  academy,  and  completed  the  house  of  worship,  furnishing, 
painting,  etc. — and  all  free  of  debt.  He  was  greatly  aided  in  this 
work  by  Rev.  D.  J.  Pierce,  missionary  also  at  Walla  Walla,  Wash- 
ington Territory,  and  they  have  now  put  the  school,  thoroughly  oi^an- 
ized,  under  a  Board  of  Trustees,  forever  secured  to  the  Baptist 
denomination. 

We  believe  these  facts  and  statements  will  commend  our  field  and 
wo^  to  the  still  more  generous  aid  of  the  Home  Mission  Society,  and 
challenge  the  most  careful  study  of  our  brethren  in  the  East,  upon 
whom  God  has  bestowed  the  gift  of  conducting  missionary  and  edu- 
cational enterprises  and  of  making  and  giving  money  to  sustain 
them. 

In  behalf  of  our  Convention,  which  sends  it  Christian  greeting 
through  me,  I  tender  you  thanks  for  the  patient  and  apparently 
deeply  interested  hearing  you  have  given  our  field.     (Applause. ) 

Dr.  Morehouse  read  two  paragraphs  from  the  report  of  tlie  Board, 
the  "Review  of  the  Fifty  Years." 

"  All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus'  name,"  was  then  sung. 

The  President  :  The  topic  for  the  afternoon  will  now  be  considered. 
The  first  subject  is  "  The  Prospect :  the  Next  Fifty  Years. "  Firet, 
"The  Work  before Ua"  Rev.  W.  D.  Mayfield,  D.D.,  of  Arkansas, 
will  speak  on 

THE  WORK  BEFORE  US. 

Mr  President:  I  confess  that  I  feel  just  a  little  bit  frightened.  I 
I  believe  it  is  twenty  years  since  I  met  a  large  company  of  New 
Yorkers  on  a  distant  field,  and  I  was  frightened  then,  and  I  feel 
somewhat  frightened  now.  I  should  hardly  do  justice  to  myself 
and  to  this  great  occasion,  if  I  did  not  mention  the  fact  that  the  sub-^ 
ject,  "  The  work  before  us,"  had  been  assigned  me  since  I  reached 
the  city.  Indeed,  I  feel  that  with  the  largest  opportunity  for  pre- 
paration, it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  one  mind  to  compass  this 
great  subject.  Such  are  its  colossal  proportions  that  none  but 
God  himself  can  measure  its  almost  incalculable  magnitude.  We 
are  standing  this  evening  on  the  edge  of  fifty  years  for  ever  gone  and 
passed  away.  The  confiict  has  been  long  and  severe.  At  times, 
I  am  told  by  those  more  intimately  associated  with  this  work,  the 
darkness  overhanging  the  hearts  and  beclouding  the  prospect  was 
deep  and  intense,  and  that  it  threatened,  at  times,  to  swallow  up  the 
work  and  to  swallow  up  every  blessed  hope  ;  and  all  along  this  line 
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of  march,  as  we  have  heard  during  this  meeting,  there  have  been 
failures. 

We  stand  now  on  the  edge  of  another  half  century,  with  all  its 
great  and  mighty  possibiUties  lying  out  beyond  us.  I  am  re- 
quested in  this  little  talk  to  glance  at  this  work  and  to  suggest  how 
our  hands  and  our  hearts  may  be  occupied  in  the  days  to  come.  If 
ive  have  come  through  darkness  in  the  past,  and  through  difficulties, 
and  if  we  have  been  pursued  by  enemies,  it  is  a  cause  for  profound 
gratitude  to  know  that  in  the  times  of  our  trial  God  has  been  about 
us  and  sheltered  us  in  this  darkness.  If  we  have  gone  out  into  the 
wilderness  our  hearts  should  fill  with  supreme  joy  to  know  that  God 
has  gone  before  us,  to  guide  our  hearts,  and  I  think  we  all  agree  that 
it  is  a  cause  for  profound  rapture  to  know  that  this  glad  day  we 
touch  the  sides  of  a  great  Mount  Pisgah.  To-moiTow,  we 
are  told,  we  shall  be  standing  upon  its  shining  summit,  but  God  will 
call  us  down  from  these  loftier  heights  of  Christian  rejoicing,  call  us 
down  to  work,  and  to  occupy  the  gi*eat  broad  field  which  sweeps  out 
before  us.  As  we  stand  on  these  lofty  heights  we  shall  be  permitted 
to  catch  but  a  glimpse  of  the  bright  world  that  lies  out  beyond  us, 
and  be  permitted  to  touch  but  the  edge  of  the  brightness  of  the 
other  world  to  which  our  eyes  and  our  hearts  are  uplifted.  Our  work 
and  our  mission  lie  in  this  sphere. 

"  The  work  of  the  next  fifty  years ;" — will  you  pardon  me  if  I  sug- 
gest that  the  first  work  with  which  our  hands  may  be  well  occupied 
is  the  digging  of  a  grave.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  strange  work 
for  a  great  denomination,  and  yet  I  feel  that  there  is  a  need  for  a 
grave,  a  dark,  deep  grave,  a  grave  around  which  the  hosts  of  the 
North  and  the  South  may  assemble,  and  once  assembled  about  tliis 
grave,  planted  in  the  middle  of  this  great  century  of  liberty,  we 
might  then  toss  down  into  the  depths  and  darkness  of  that  grave  all 
the  bones  of  war,  and  all  the  bloody  weapons  of  war,  and  all  the  dark 
and  sad  memories  of  war.  You  say  the  grave  has  been  dug.  Then 
let  us  all  rejoice  in  the  fact.  It  will  only  remain  then  to  complete  the 
burial,  and  for  myself — and  I  think  I  speak  for  the  South  from  which 
I  come — ^I  say,  let  us  hasten  to  toss  down  these  revolting  bones  and 
tliese  bloody  weapons  and  these  dark  memories  into  everlasting  for- 
getfulnes&  (Applause.)  This  done  we  may  go  about  the  real  work 
with  united  hands  and  with  united  hearts — the  work  given  us  to 
do  by  our  great  and  blessed  Master. 

First  of  all  I  would  mention,  as  a  conviction  of  my  heart  at  least, 
that  there  is  still  to  be  done  a  great  work  for  our  colored  people.    In 
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my  childhood  I  was  clasped  in  the  arms  and  pillowed  upon  the 
dusky  bosom  of  a  colored  woman  ;  in  my  childhood  and  youth  I  had 
the  negro  for  my  companion  and  playmate  ;  in  my  manhood  I  owned 
him  and  had  him  in  my  house.  Do  you  wonder  that  I  should  feel 
for  him  the  most  tender  and  the  most  profoimd  sympathy?  I  should 
be  something  less  than  a  man  if  I  did  not  feel  deeply  concerned  in 
behalf  of  his  happiness  and  destiny.  As  the  result  of  a  great  revolu- 
tion, the  shackles  were  stricken  from  his  feet  and  his  hands — God's 
work,  not  yours,  in  which  I  rejoice  as  much  as  you,  (Applause.)  I 
saw  that  poor  man  looking  in  bewilderment  at  the  shackles  which 
lay  at  his  feet.  I  saw  him  when  he  lifted  up  his  black  face,  and 
looked  behind  him  to  see  only  darkness,  and  out  beyond  him  to  see 
only  darkness.  Look  which  way  he  would,  all  was  darkness.  In 
that  time  of  mental  and  moral  bewilderment,  you  came  to  him  in 
your  kindness  and  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  guided  him  all  the 
way — ^not  to  large  success,  but  to  partial  success — and  neither  you  nor 
I  have  met  the  full  measure  of  the  obligation  which  we  owe  that 
man.  We  must  still  seek,  as  God  gives  us  help,  to  enlarge  his  heart 
and  extend  his  mind  and  give  him  a  right  and  proper  appreciation  of 
the  only  standard  by  which  his  action  shall  be  graduated  in  this  life. 
We  should,  as  far  as  possible,  seek  to  lift  him  up  to  true  manhood  and 
to  that  position  in  which  he  will  be  best  fitted  to  serve  his  race,  his  day» 
and  his  generation.  I  need  not,  as  this  matter  has  been  so  largely 
discussed,  enlarge  on  it.  I  thank  you,  because  I  feel  a  personal  in- 
terest, an  interest  more  deep  than  you  can  feel,  I  thank  you  for  what 
you  have  done  in  the  interest  of  this  man.  You  have  put  a  million 
as  we  learn  into  the  educational  department  of  your  work.  What 
shall  we  do  the  next  fifty  years  ?  Follow  this  contribution,  I  answer, 
by  another  million  I  Nor  is  this  all  that  God  requires, — ^money. 
You  do  wise  and  well  to  invest  your  money  in  that  which  looks  to 
the  elevation  of  this  race,  and  which  in  some  way  secures  that 
elevation;  but  God  would  have  you  put  into  this  work  more  than 
two  million  Baptists,  with  their  four  million  hands  and  two  million 
of  beating  hearts;  so  that  money,  hands  and  hearts  might  all  be 
consecrated  to  this  service  of  humanity  and  this  service  for  the  true 
and  living  God. 

And  then  the  Indian,  who  stood  up  in  this  house  to-day,  has  a 
claim  on  the  work  of  this  Society.  I  went  the  other  week  into  the 
Cherokee  and  Choctaw  nations.  I  was  impressed  by  that  pfloom 
which  comes  over  a  man  as  he  steps  out  amidst  waste  and  desolation. 
I  felt  as  I  had  never  felt  before,  the  necessity  of  some  great  and 
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znigbty  factor  that  would  move  and  stir  the  hearts  of  this  people  and 
awaken  real  life  in  these  red  men  of  the  West.  Whatever  the 
Government  may  do,  our  duty  is  plain.  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the 
resolutions  adopted  to-day.  I  think  the  policy  is  right,  but  I  doubt 
the  wisdom.  Whatever  the  Government  may  do,  I  say  our  duty  is 
plain.  The  Government  may  ignore  and  break  its  treaties,  but  we 
as  Baptists  are  parties  to  one  great  compact  which  we  dare  not 
violate,  and  the  obligations  of  which  we  dare  not  ignore.  This  com- 
pact lays  on  our  heart  the  obligation  to  carry  the  Gospel  of  the  Son 
of  God  to  these  lost  men,  and  the  hope  of  the  red  man  of  the  W^est 
is  lodged  in  this.  Your  work  is  educational  and  evangelical.  Why 
evangelical  ?  Because  it  is  educational.  The  hope  of  the  red  man  is 
lodged  in  the  school  book  and  in  the  Bible.  These  are  the  mightiest 
factors  of  American  civilization.  It  is  our  mission  to  go  with  the 
school  book,  and  in  this  way,  work  such  a  transformation  of  manhood 
as  will  fit  the  Indian  to  be  a  citizen  of  these  United  States  when  the 
territories  are  made  into  States,  as  they  certainly  will  be  in  the  not 
distant  future. 

And  Mexico,  mentioned  already  in  your  reports,  deserves  a  pass- 
ing thought.  This  is  a  great  country,  quickened  into  new  life  in 
these  last  years.  Our  American  Government  has  thrown  its  shadow 
across  Mexico,  has  impressed  itself  on  the  mind  and  life  of  Mexico. 
It  cannot  be  effaced  or  blotted  out.     (Applause). 

Dr.  Morehouse  :  Mr.  President :  I  am  the  willing  mouthpiece  of 
others  in  what  I  now  propose;  that,  inasmuch  as  President  Arthur  is 
to  reach  the  city  at  six  o'clock  this  afternoon,  therefore  in  the  re- 
membrance of  his  honored  father,  and  a  near  relative,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Church,  the  following  be  adopted :  Resolved,  that  this 
Society  appoint  a  Committee  to  wait  upon  him  on  his  arrival,  and 
request  the  honor  of  his  attendance  at  the  jubilee  meeting  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  this  evening  (applause),-  and  that  Eev.  T.  D. 
Anderson,  D.D.,  Rev.  A.  H.  Burlingham,  D.D.,  Samuel  Hillman,  Esq., 
and  William  A.  Cauldwell,  Esq.,  be  that  committee. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Dr.  T.  J.  Morgan  :  I  have  a  resolution  which  I  would  hke  to  read. 
I  have  no  speech  to  make,  but  in  order  that  the  pertinency  of  the 
resolution  may  be  understood,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  that 
paragraph  in  the  report  in  reference  to  work  among  the  Freedmen,. 
found  on  page  (71) :  **  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  all  who  are 
charged  with  the  conduc  of  the  schools,  should  realize  that,  while  much 
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has  been  done,  much  yet  remains  to  be  learned  as  to  the  best  modes 
of  education  ;  nothing  should  be  regarded  as  beyond  enquiry.  New 
studies  are  pressing  their  claims  and  are  demanding  an  attention  that 
can  be  secured  only  by  dropping  some  pursuits  that  once  were 
deemed  indispensable.  Your  Committee  trust  that  the  wisdom  of 
teaching  the  ancient  languages  in  the  schools  will  be  regarded  as 
proper  matter  of  enquiry."  This  is  the  point  to  which  I  ask  your 
attention.  *'  In  our  opinion  a  very  large  portion,  or  all,  of  the  Hmited 
time  of  the  pupils  is  demanded  by  such  studies  as  natural  science, 
the  science  of  government,  intellectual  and  moral  science,  history  (es- 
pecially of  the  United  States),  hygiene,  English  literatiu-e,  especially 
the  English  Bible,  and  kindi*ed  branches." 

We  have  adopted  that.  Now  I  wish  to  offer  this  preamble  and 
resolution — (I  will  not  supplement  it  by  a  speech) — for  that  which 
was  adopted  without  a  discussion,  and  I  claim  we  have  the  right  to 
present  the  other  side. 

Whereas,  It  is  the  policy  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  to 
establish  and  foster  institutions  of  Christian  learning  for  the  training  of  teachers 
and  preachers  among  the  Negroes  and  Indians  ;  and, 

WfiereeiSt  It  is  expected  that  these  schools  are  to  be  permanent,  and  by  a 
natural  process  of  growth  and  development  are  to  become  the  Colleges,  Univer- 
sities, and  Theological  Seminaries  of  the  future  ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  1.  That  while  recognizing  the  necessity  of  doing  elementary  work 
for  the  present  generation  of  students,  and  of  shaping  the  course  of  instruction 
so  as  best  to  meet  their  practical  needs,  we  recommend  that  in  the  employment 
of  teachers  and  arrangement  of  courses  of  study,  there  should  be  kept  steadily 
in  mind  the  need  of  growth,  especially  of  the  elevation  of  the  standard  required 
for  the  admission  into  these  schools  and  of  the  grade  of  instruction  given  in 
them. 

2.  That  in  view  of  the  place  accorded  for  centuries  to  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  the  place  these  languages  still  hold  in  our  best  Colleges  :  in  view  of 
their  value  as  instruments  of  intellectual  culture,  literary  taste,  logical  acumen, 
and  rhetorical  skill ;  and  in  view  of  the  necessity  of  a  high  order  of  linguistic 
learning  in  those  who,  in  America  and  in  Africa,  as  theological  instructors* 
preachers,  missionaries,  and  translators,  are  to  be  authoritative  expounders  of 
the  Scriptures,  we  recommend  that  as  far  as  practical,  provision  be  made  in  all 
thede  schools  for  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  in  the  Theological 
Seminaries  for  the  study  of  Hebrew. 

Dr.  D.  G.  Corey,  of  Utica  :  I  do  not  depreciate  the  subject  which 
Prof.  Morgan  has  presented.  I  presume  it  is  a  subject  of  importance, 
and  of  so  much  importance  that  it  will  demand  more  discussion  than 
can  be  given  to  it  at  this  late  hour,  and  I  therefore,  move,  Sir,  that  the 
whole  subject  be  referred  to  the  Board. 

The  motion  was  carried. 
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The  President  :  We  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  Hon. 
James  Buchanan, .of  New  Jersey,  upon  "Our  Forces  and  Resources 
for  the  Work." 

OUR  FORCES  AND  RESOURCES  FOR  THE  WORK. 

Mr.  President :  I  wanted  to  make  my  speech  yesterday.  Then  I 
bad  something  to  say  ;  I  wanted  to  tell  about  a  new  Bible  I  am  get- 
ting up ;  a  sort  of  a  revised  edition  for  the  revised  Christianity  of  the 
last  quarter  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  You  know  that,  in  the  days 
upon  which  we  have  fallen,  every  man  is  his  own  reviser.  And  if  he 
happens  to  have  two  or  three  extra  days  of  leisure,  he  gets  up  an  en- 
tire new  edition,  all  by  himself,  apparently  forgetting  that  it  has  been 
said  that  a  certain  kind  of  people  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 
But  I  haven't  contented  myself  with  a  mere  revision.  The  old  lady 
said  that  the  New  Testament  was  a  very  well- written  book,  and  had  a 
great  many  very  good  things  in  it,  but  she  always  had  thought  that 
John  Wesley  had  made  a  great  many  improvements  in  it  Now  the 
exigencies  of  the  times  require  improvements,  and  I  have  endeavored 
to  supply  them.  I  will  give  you  a  specimen  or  two  :  In  the  account 
of  Peter's  vision  of  a  great  sheet  let  down  from  heaven  containing  all 
manner  of  beasts,  this  verse  is  to  be  added  :  ''  And  one  of  the  beasts 
was  labeled,  *This  is  a  Chinaman;  Peter,  don't  you  touch  him!"* 
(Laughter). 

And  then,  where  we  are  told  of  the  nobleman  making  a  feast  and 
inviting  in  his  neighbors,  and  they  politely  excused  themselves,  and 
thereupon  he  sent  his  servants  out  into  the  by-ways  to  gather  in  the 
halt,  the  poor,  and  others,  this  further  instruction  to  the  servants  is  to 
be  added  :  "But,  if  you  see  a  Chinaman,  kick  him  over  the  hedge." 
(Laughter). 

I  have  no  doubt  this  version  will  have  a  great  sale  in  certain 
quarters ;  and  I  think  of  appointing  that  eminent  friend  of 
humanity,  the  Statesman  of  the  Sand-Lots,  as  agent  for  the  work. 

Brethren,  God  Almighty  made  no  mistake  when  he  left  the  Oolden 
Gate  wide  open  !  (Applause.)  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  say  yester- 
day.    Now  to  the  subject  in  hand. 

I  have  been  requested  to  open  the  discussion  upon  the  topic  of 
*'  Our  Forces  and  Resources  for  the  Work," — ^the  *  *  Work  "  we  have 
been  considering. 

The  time  actually  needed  for  this  is,  at  least,  one  hour.  The  time 
actually  at  my  disposal  is  just  twelve  minute&    Result : 
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First,    No  further  prefatory  remarks 

Second.  Condensation  of  discussion  to  the  very  yerge  of  mere 
l^aldness  of  statement. 

"  Our  forces  and  resources,"  taken  in  the  broadest  sense^  include  : 
1.  Membership  ;  2.  Money  ;  3.  Brain  ;  4.  Heart ; — ^and  a  word  as 
to  each. 

1.  Membership,  The  Year  Book  for  1882  gives  us  a  membership 
in  the  United  States  and  Territories  for  1881  of  2,336,022,  gathered 
into  26,273  churches.  These  are  combined  into  1,155  associations 
located  in  36  States  and  four  territories.  Georgia  leads  off  with 
2,896  churches  and  a  membership  of  238,975,  being  one  Baptist  to 
•every  6.4  of  the  population,  and  Arizona  closes  the  column  with  14 
members  in  one  church,  being  one  Baptist  to  every  2,988  of  popula- 
tion. 

This  aggregate  membership  is  geographically  distributed  as  follows 
{following  the  old  time  division)  : 

To  the  Six  New  England  States 119,702 

To  the  Four  Middle  States 211,063 

To  the  Western  States  and  Territories— North 260,856 

To  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States  and  Territories, 

including  Indian  Territory  and  excluding  Delaware.  .1,744,411 

Total 2,336,022 

Taking  our  whole  population  at  55,000, 000,  this  gives  us  one  out  of 
«very  23.5  of  the  population. 

This  grand  army  of  about  two  and  one-third  millions,  is  officered 
by  16,514  ordained  ministers,  over  50,000  deacons,  aLd  about  110,000 
trustees  or  other  corporators.  It  sustained  the  past  year,  14,473  Sun- 
day-schools with  120,678  officers  and  teachers  and  1,006,412  scholars. 

2.  Money,  Here  we  cannot  be  so  exact  The  aggregate  wealth  of 
our  aggregate  membership  is  imascertained  and  unascertainable.  No  ' 
method  can  be  devised  by  which  reliable  statistics  on  this  subject  can 
be  gathered.  Men  will  not  state  definitely  the  amount  of  their 
wealth.  We  must,  therefore,  content  ourselves,  in  prospecting  this 
field,  with  a  few  "  surface  indications. " 

One  of  our  denominational  papers  remarked,  sometime  ago,  that 
the  mission  of  the  Baptists  seemed  to  be  to  the  ''middle  classes." 
The  remark  has  provoked  some  severe  criticism,  and  yet,  if  we  apply 
a  proper  meaning  to  the  term,  we  may  well  ask  whether,  after  all, 
there  is  not  some  truth  in  the  remark.  Our  simple  service,  as  simple 
as  when  the  Master  sat    on   the  mountain  side  and  taught  His 
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-disciples,  or  as  when  Paul  stood  on  Mars'  Hill  and  proclaimed  the 
truth  to  the  wondering  Athenians;  our  rigid  requirement  for  admis- 
sion to  the  church,  of  evidence  of  a  regenerate  heart,  and  a  personal 
confession  of  Christ  as  an  accepted  personal  Saviour ;  our  unyield- 
ing adhesion  to  the  apostolic  form  of  the  initiatory  rite  into  the 
church  ; — our  entire  eschewal  of  priestly  robe  and  popish  form,  do 
not  recommend  us  to  the  self-appointed  lords  of  earth,  or  to  those 
who  desire  the  chief  seats  in  the  synagogues.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  lower  classes,  and  by  the  term  I  do  not  mean  the  poor,  but 
the  idle  and  the  vicious,  have  never  flocked  to  us.  Taking  the 
phrase  "  middle  classes  "  to  include  the  great  multitude  of  toilers, 
whether  with  brain  or  hand,  or  both,  and  is  not  the  remaik  true  ? 
Have  we  not  succeeded  best  right  here  ?  Have  not  our  ranks  been 
recruited  from  the  diligent,  rather  than  from  either  the  dilettanti  or 
the  dregs ;  and  by  dregs  I  mean  dregs  of  society  ?  Do  they  not  in- 
clude some  of  the  sturdiest  muscle  and  strongest  sinews  of  the 
nation  ?  And,  if  so,  is  it  not  fair  to  estimate  the  wealth  of  our  mem- 
bers at,  at  least,  the  full  average  ?  It  is  true  that  we  have  our  mil- 
lionaires, some  of  whom  make  princely  gifts  ;  but  we  have  for  the 
sure,  steady  streams  of  benevolence  this  grand  army  of  workers. 

Another  '*  surface  indication  "  is  the  fact  that  we  support  94  theo- 
logical seminaries,  colleges,  and  academies,  having  a  total  property  of 
$12,512,533,  a&d  endowments  of  $5,495,554. 

Another  of  these  indications  is  that  the  contributions  as  reported 
for  1881  from  the  churches  (and  the  figures  are  not  yet  complete) 
Aggregate  $4,600, 910.87. 

Add  to  this,  the  fact  that  this  year  over  $1,000,000  have  been  raised 
for  three  societies  :  the  Foreign  Mission,  the  Home  Mission,  and  the 
Publication  Society.  Add  another  fact ;  in  the  centres  of  trade,  of 
commerce,  of  manufacture,  we  have  secured  a  firm  foothold.  In 
Boston,  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Richmond,  Chicago, 
Galveston,  and  other  important  points,  we  have  strong  churches  with 
wealthy  memberships. 

Add  to  these  still  another  fact.  Can  not  many  of  you  here  present 
recall,  without  the  aid  of  any  memoranda,  individual  gifts,  whether 
for  denominational  or  other  purposes,  by  wealthy  Baptists,  outside 
their  regular  contributions,  and  aggregating  millions  of  dollars? 
When  I  recall  to  your  minds  the  names  of  Yassar,  Bishop,  Colgate, 
Colby,  Deane,  Bucknell,  Crozer,  Trevor,  Wyckoff,  Peddie,  Constant, 
Rockefeller,  Pyle,  and  many  others,  you  certainly  can. 

Yes,  although  we  may  not  be  able  to  state  the  [exact  number  of 
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aggregate  millions  held  by  Baptist  membership,  we  haye  the  money 
and  have  it  abundantly. 

3.  Brain. — ^The  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills  are  the  Lord's.  The 
gold  and  the  silver  are  His,  and  yet  it  takes  human  intelligence  to 
properly  herd  these  cattle,  and  to  delve  for  and  to  refine  the  gold 
and  the  silver.  And  so  it  takes  brains  to  use  the  Lord  s  money  in 
His  work  in  the  proper  way.  Men  of  clear  vision,  of  breadth,  and 
comprehensiveness  of  view,  who  can  look  far  ahead,  and  vnsely  plan 
the  structure  and  lay  solidly  the  foundations,  are  always  in  request  for 
God*s  work.  This  work,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  work  of  this  Society, 
above  all  others,  needs  to  be  conducted  not  only  with  reference  to  the 
needs  of  the  present,  but  with  an  eye  ever  on  the  possibilities  and  de- 
mands of  the  future.  To  a  lai*ge  extent,  the  moulding  of  the  future 
life  and  thought  of  the  great  western  half  of  our  continent  is  in  its 
hands.  Those  who  carefully  watch  the  operations  of  our  benevolent 
societies  will,  I  think,  agree  with  me  that  in  each  department  brains 
are  at  the  helm.  In  only  one  instance  does  there  seem  to  be  any 
question  as  to  wisdom  of  management ;  and  that  bids  fair  to  be 
speedily  settled. 

4.  Heart — A  willingness  to  give  because  of  love  for  the  object.  Of 
this  the  membership  possesses  mucli.  The  contributions  coming  up 
increasingly  large  year  by  year  show  it  And  yet  we  need  vastly 
more.  Many  of  you,  no  doubt,  know  men  in  our  churches  who 
possess  their  millions,  and  yet  return  but  little  of  this  wealth  to  the 
Lord.  The  most  touching  appeal  for  aid  may  be  made,  aid  that  may 
save  a  struggling  chiuch,  that  may  bear  the  tidings  of  salvation  to 
those  who  never  heard  them,  and  who  else  may  never  hear  them,  or 
aid  that  may  be  imperatively  needed  to  seize  and  hold  some  impor- 
tant point  for  Christ  :  and  yet  they  calmly  fold  their  arms,  and  say» 
by  action  at  least,  "  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?  Oh !  if  such  could 
only  realize  how  utterly  stripped  of  all  possession  they  will  one  day 
stand  before  the  Great  Judge,  methinks  they  would  here  act  more 
like  stewards,  and  less  like  masters  and  owners. 

But  this  is  not  all  our  subject,  "  Our  Forces  and  Resources  for  the 
next  fifty  years  "  is  the  full  wording.  We  have  dealt  only  as  to  the 
present ;  what  of  the  future  ?  Here,  again,  we  are  not  without  great 
encouragement.  Two  facts  alone  must  suffice.  Our  membership  is 
increasing  at  a  ratio  greater  than  the  increase  in  population,  and  our 
contributions  are  increasing  at  a  ratio  greater  than  our  increase  in 
membership !  In  1869,  our  numbers  were  in  the  United  States, 
1,221,349,  a  fraction  over  one-half  our  present  number.     The  total 
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receipts  of  the  Home  Mission  Society  for  that  year  were  $144,032.05 
— about  two-fifths  of  the  receipts  of  this  year.  Or,  to  go  farther 
back,  we  find  the  ratio  still  more  startling.  Fifty  years  ago,  the 
population  was  about  14,000,000,  and  our  membership  wob  a  little 
rising  of  385,000  ;  we  then  had  one  in  everj'  37  of  the  population. 
Now,  as  already  stated,  we  have  one  in  every  23.5.  Then  we  gave 
almost  nothing  for  Home  Missions,  and  but  httle  for  Foreign.  Last 
year  for  Home  Mission  work  alone,  through  the  various  organizations, 
we  raised  and  paid  about  $750, 000. 

But  no  estimate  of  our  forces  and  resources  can  be  complete,  which 
fails  to  take  into  account  the  disposition  of  these  forces,  and  their 
methods  of  operation.  The  work  of  the  evangelization  of  North 
America  is,  so  far  as  the  Baptists  are  concerned,  at  present,  in  the 
hands  of  several  organizations.  This  Society  has  its  missionaries 
located  all  through  the  West  from  Oregon  to  Mexico.  The  Publica- 
tion Society  has  its  colporteurs,  its  Sunday-school  missionaries,  and 
its  missionary  agents  in  the  same  field.  The  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
▼ention  has  its  men  upon  some  of  the  same  territory.  The  German 
Baptist  Conference  and  the  Woman's  Home  Mission  Society  also 
have  laborei-s  there.  Add  to  these  numerous  State  Conventions  and 
General  Associations,  in  the  same  field,  and  we  have  a  host  of  or- 
ganizations occup3'ing  the  same  territory  for  the  same,  or  kindred, 
objects.  It  certainly  behooves  us  to  consider  whether  this  is  best 
Perhaps  no  organization  can  be  spared  ;  but  may  there  not  be  a 
greater  unification  of  effort  ?  An  army  certainly  needs  artillery  and 
cavalry  as  well  as  infantry  ;  but  unless  they  co-operate,  the  battle 
may  be  lost.  The  successful  general  may  divide  his  army  into 
separate  divisions  under  the  lead  of  separate  commandera,  but  imless 
a  unity  of  purpose  animates  the  whole,  the  army  becomes  but  an 
aggregation  of  unwieldly,  incoherent  fragments.  This  subject  de- 
mands more  than  the  passing  thought  we  can  give  it  here. 

One  word  more.  I  thank  God  for  each  time  I  am  permitted  to 
attend  our  national  anniversaries.  I  earnestly  wish  that  more  of  our 
laymen  might  attend,  and  see  and  hear  for  themselves  what  grand 
things  for  God  the  Baptists  of  America  are  doing;  to  be  thus  able  to 
realize  what  grand  possibilities  are  open  to  us  to  go  up  and  possess 
the  land.  Coming  as  we,  the  representatives  of  the  State  Conven- 
tions, do  from  our  local  and  narrower  fields  of  effort,  and  **  troubled 
about  many  things,"  it  does  us  good  to  be  lifted  up  for  a  little  while 
to  a  higher  plane — a  plane  of  national  efibrt.  As  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Conventions,  we  are  each  battling  the  enemy  in  our 
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immediate  front;  but  we  do  not  forget  the  wings  of  the  army.  My 
own  State  this  year  gives  this  Society,  to  be  expended  outside  her 
own  borders,  more  than  twice  as  much  as  she  retains  for  her  own 
home  State  work.  And  as  we  gather  here  now,  it  cheers  our  hearts 
to  know  that  there  is  such  a  grand  advance  along  the  whole  line. 

Our  forces  and  resources,  then,  comprise  a  noble  army  of  over  two 
and  a  third  millions  of  Christian  men  and  women  (because  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  the  Baptist  army  there  is  no  infantry).  It 
comprises  a  goodly  portion  of  the  wealth,  the  brain,  the  activity  of  the 
age.  It  is  grandly  organized,  magnificently  officered,  and  has  for  its 
leader  the  Lord  of  Hosts  himself !  What  may  it  not  do?  Let  it  be  true 
to  itself,  its  mission,  its  Leader,  and  those  words,  *'  North  America  for 
Chiist,"  shall  not  be  merely  a  sentiment,  but  shall  become  a  glorious, 
living  reality. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  read  extracts  from  the  Beport  of  the 
Board  touching  the  future  of  the  Society's  work. 

Dr.  Morehouse  :  It  was  supposed  that  representatives  formally  ap- 
pointed by  the  Southern  Convention  would  be  present  The  Secre- 
tary has  received  no  communication  concerning  the  appointment  of 
these  brethren,  but  it  was  understood  that  some  were  prepared  to 
stand  as  representatives  of  the  Convention.  We  should  be  very  glad 
indeed  to  welcome  any  such  who  feel  authorized  to  speak. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Bboadus,  of  Kentucky :  ]VIr.  President,  I  rise  for  the  pur- 
pose of  explaining  the  exact  position  of  that  question.  The  South- 
em  Baptist  Convention  resolved  that  any  member  of  the  body  who 
might  be  present  here  be  authorized  to  act  as  a  representative  of 
that  body  to  the  Home  Mission  Society;  but  I  believe  it  is  true  that 
most  of  those  who  are  present  were  also  appointed  to  represent  some 
State  C'onvention,  or  General  Association;  and  some  of  us  have  a 
sort  of  a  notion  about  States,  you  know.  (Laughter.)  So  we  have 
been  sitting  back,  not  at  all  from  reluctance  to  present  ourselves  as 
fratemtil  messengers,  and  not  because  we  love  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  less,  but  because  of  that  notion  about  the  States;  that  is 
all. 

For  the  rest,  I  have  only  this  to  say,  that  I  have  had  very  novel 
sensations  the  last  two  days.  I  have  attended  these  anniversaries  a 
number  of  times  and  have  always  had  some  s^jeech  to  make;  but  this 
time  I  came  as  a  peaceable  gentleman,  a  looker  on,  and  have  endea- 
vored to  do  some  tirst  chiss  listening,  which  is  a  very  agreeable  em- 
ployment for  the  most  part.     I  believe  it  is  a  saying,  or  should  be 
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one,  that  preachers  are  always  good  listeners.  I  have  found  listen- 
ing the  last  two  days  an  extremely  agi'eeable  employment.  I  con- 
gratulate the  President  and  the  Secretary  and  the  Board  and  the 
members  of  the  Home  Mission  Society  upon  their  admirable  arrange- 
ment, if  I  may  take  leave  to  say  so,  and  their  admirable  carrying  out  of 
a  well  chosen  programme,  and  upon  the  very  high  average  of  good 
speaking;  and  the  only  objection  I  have  had  to  it,  and  to  my  pai't  of 
good  listening,  has  been  that  the  Brethren  spoke  so  well  yesterday 
morning  and  afternoon  and  evening,  that  last  night  I  could  not  sleep 
for  thinking  over  it  When  you  say  grand  things  about  what  the 
Baptists  of  America  have  grown  to  be  and  have  been  enabled  to  do, 
then,  somehow,  I  get  to  feeling  ashamed  to  think  of  what  we  ought 
to  have  done;  but  if  anybody  should  rise  and  speak  disparagingly, 
then  I  should  want  to  get  up  and  say,  I  thank  God  that  we  have  been 
able  to  do  so  much.     (Laughter  and  applause. ) 

The  President  :  We  should  be  very  happy  to  hear  Rev.  Dr. 
Tucker,  a  representative  from  Georgia. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Tucker,  of  Atlanta  :  Mr.  President  and  Brethren,  I  have 
the  pleasure  and  honor  of  standing  before  you  as  a  representative  of 
the  South — a  representative  in  this  sense,  that  I  am  a  Southerner  by 
descent  for  six  generations,  covering  over  two  hundred  years;  a  repre- 
sentative by  birth,  for  I  was  bom  upon  my  grandfather's  plantation 
among  the  cotton  blooms;  a  representative  by  residence,  for  there  I 
live  and  there  I  hope  to  die  and  there  to  lay  my  bonea  I  sympathize  with 
the  Southern  people  in  all  their  notions  and  I  always  did,  for  which 
I  ask  no  pardon;  for  while  I  live  I  shall  chng  to  my  own.  But  why 
should  I  say  this,  and  why  should  I  take  such  special  pains  to  make  it 
emphatic?  I  do  it  for  a  purpose.  I  do  it  because  anything  that  may 
be  said  agreeable  to  you  from  so  intense  and  thoroughbred  a  South- 
em  as  I  am,  will  be  more  acceptable  than  if  it  came  from  a  ''  half- 
breed."  (Laughter  and  applause.)  And  now  having  displayed  my 
colors  I  have  this  to  say,  that  while  I  sympathize  with  my  own  people, 
and  always  did,  I  abo  do  deeply,  profoundly,  tenderly  sympathize 
with  you.  I  recognize  you  as  Christian  people  and  therefore  as  my 
Brethren.     I  recognize  you  as  Baptists  and  therefore  doubly  my 

Brethren. 

'*  Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds 

Oar  hearts  in  Christian  love, 

The  fellowship  of  kindred  minds 

Is  like  to  that  above." 

This  is  my  Father  s  house,  and  I  am  at  home,  and  I  recognize  vou  as 
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a  part  of  the  great  family,  after  whom  the  family  in  Heaven  is  named; 
and  it  fills  my  soul  with  delight  to  think  that  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
counted  as  one  of  you.  I  have  a  good  home  away  off  yonder  in 
Georgia,  but  my  best  home  is  anywhere  where  I  find  the  people  of 
God,  and  I  would  say  that  there  and  here  I  am  at  home.  (Applause.) 

I  represent  the  South,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it,  in  another  sense. 
The  Baptist  Convention  of  the  State  of  Georgia  appointed  five  of  its 
members  to  meet  you  here.  Five  were  appointed  and  six  have  come. 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  One  was  thrown  in  for  good  measure,  to 
make  sure.  That  body  entertained  some  little  doubt  for  a  moment  as 
to  the  propriety  of  accepting  the  very  kind  and  courteous  invitation 
which  was  sent  to  us  from  you  here,  on  the  ground  that  it  might  im- 
ply some  dissolution  of  our  own  Southern  organization.  But  that 
doubt  was  soon  dissipated,  and  when  it  w£is,  the  vote  by  which  we 
were  sent  here  was  unanimous,  and  it  went  up  with  a  shout  that 
rent  the  very  vault  of  Heaven  and  made  the  house  tremble.  (Ap- 
plause.) We  are  sent,  sir,  to  meet  you  here  to  convey  to  you  the 
Christian  and  fraternal  salutations  of  that  body,  and  their  congratu- 
lations on  your  having  completed  your  fiftieth  year;  and  while  per- 
haps we  may  think  that  your  methods  have  not  always  been  wise, 
while  perhaps  we  may  think  if  you  had  taken  counsel  from  us  your 
work  might  have  been  more  efficient  than  it  has  been,  yet  we  thank 
God  for  the  good  you  have  done;  and  our  prayer  is,  that  your  influ- 
ence for  good  may  widen  and  deepen,  year  after  year,  and  decade 
after  decade,  till  Jesus  comes;  and  in  the  meantime  we  watch  and 
wait  and  do  not  wonder  that  the  work  of  the  Lord  prospers  in  your 
handa  We  work  under  different  organizations,  and  we  are  pro- 
foundly convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  this,  and  we  desire  that  arrange- 
ment should  continue,  and  that  it  should  be  perpetual;  but  while  we 
work  in  separate  companies  our  objects  are  the  same,  our  methods 
are  the  same,  and  our  weapon,  the  truth  of  God,  is  for  ever  the  same. 
When  the  Northern  wing  of  God's  great  army  of  Baptists  makes  an 
advance,  and  when  they  achieve  a  victory,  the  shouts  of  triumph  are 
heard  from  the  Southern  wing  as  well.  Stand  to  your  colors,  and  we 
shall  be  sure  to  stand  by  ours,  but  above  us  all  there  floats  one  grand, 
glorious  banner,  the  banner  of  the  Cross,  and  under  that  and  around 
it  we  all  rally  and  thank  God  for  the  privilege  and  the  glory  of  it 

But  I  came,  sir,  not  to  occupy  your  time.  I  am  here  simply  as  a 
messenger,  simply  as  a  correspondent,  and  am  here,  as  are  also  my 
colleagues,  to  be  the  ^^bearers  to  you  from  the  Baptist  Convention  of 
the  State  of  Georgia,  of  their  salutations,  congratulations,  and  greet- 
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ings  on  this,  your  day  of  jubilee.  It  is  not  for  me  to  give  directions 
to  your  proceedings,  but  I  would  be  glad  if,  before  we  separate,  you 
would  unite  with  us  in  singing  one  verse  at  least  of  the  favorite  song 
of  the  South  : 

"  Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds 
Onr  hearts  in  Christian  love."    (Applause.) 

The  hymn  was  then  sung. 

The  President  :  We  should  now  be  happy  to  hear  from  Rev.  Dr. 
Chaplin,  President  of  the  Texas  State  Convention,  the  Lone  Star 
State  ;  but  he  hasn't  a  lonely  appearance  himself.     (Laughter.) 

Dr.  C.  C.  Chaplin  :  Mr.  President :  I  am  in  a  verv  bad  fix.  I 
have  got  to  perform  a  task  almost  equal  to  wearing  a  suit  of  the 
President's  clothes.  (Laughter.)  I  have  got  to  say  what  I  want  to 
say,  and  my  heart  is  full  of  it,  about  Texas,  and  to  tell  how  our  hearts 
rejoice  as  we  recall  the  past,  and  remember  that  this  Society  in  1840 
sent  the  first  Baptist  missionaries  to  our  land,  and  laid  broad  and 
deep  the  foundation  upon  which  we  are  building  to-day.  I  rejoice 
in  being  able  tl^us  to  speak.  I  would  that  others  who  know  more  of 
it  could  tell  you  about  it.  I  can  only  say  this,  however,  that  as  I 
look  upon  that  map  and  think  how  you  are  interested  over  on  this 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  remember  that  all  of  the  United  States 
nearly  is  on  the  west  side  of  it,  I  must  urge  you  to  look  at  it,  and 
study  it,  and  understand  the  great  work  unto  which  you  are  called. 
With  regard  to  my  own  State  of  Texas^  coming  from  the  Kio  Grande 
river  there,  just  south  of  New  Mexico,  you  can  travel  on  a  straight 
line  a  thousand  miles  and  still  be  in  Texas.  It  is  as  large  as  New 
England,  and  all  of  that  country  up  there,  and  it  is  filling  in  rapidly. 
Thirty-two  years  ago  the  Baptists  were  numbered  by  the  tens  and 
twenties,  and  now  we  have  1,200  churches  and  150,000  Baptists; 
and  we  are  working  with  our  hearts  and  hands  now  more  than  ever 
before.  Last  year  we  had  but  three  missionaries  in  the  pay  of  the 
State  Convention,  reporting  to  us  regularly.  This  year  we  have  fif- 
teen, and  it  is  due  in  a  great  degree  to  the  fact  that  this  Society,  at 
our  solicitation,  gave  us  $3,000,  upon  which  to  operate  ;  and  we  are 
giving  them  dollar  for  dollar,  and  we  are  enabled  to  say  that  in  four 
years  we  will  double,  or  treble — well,  I  never  was  good  at  figures — 
but  you  can  tell  the  difference  between  three  and  fifteen,  and  you 
will  have  the  difference  in  our  work  last  year  and  the  work  which 
we  are  now  accomplishing.  (Applause.)  And,  fellow-soldiers  of  the 
Cross,  I  rejoice  in  this  great  jubilee,  and  thank  God  I  am  a  Baptist, 
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when  we  have  had  such  cheering  reports  from  all  sections.  Texas, 
sir,  congratulates  you — congratulates  vs.  (Laughter.)  We  are 
proud  of  ourselves.  God  grant  that  great  success  may  crown  our 
efforts^  and  that  the  time  may  come  when  all  kindreds  and  all  peoples 
under  the  whole  sun  shall  join  in  one  acclamation  of  praise  to  God, 
who  so  loved  us  as  to  give  His  Son  to  die  for  us,  and  who  says  to  the 
faithful  worker,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

The  President  :  We  should  now  be  happy  to  hear  from  the  Rev. 
Mb.  Maples,  who  is  here,  representing  the  Missouri  State  Conven- 
tion. 

• 

Rev.  J.  C.  Maple  :  Mr.  President  :  I  don't  know  why  it  is 
that  you  want  to  make  more  than  one  of  me.  I  am  in  the  smgular 
number,  and  there  is  not  enough  of  me  to  make  two,  and  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  you  will  correct  thai  I  am  here,  somewhat  differently 
situated  from  the  brother  who  spoke  of  Georgia  a  little  while  ago. 
The  Baptists  of  Missouri  appointed  five  men  to  appear  here,  and  in- 
stead of  the  whole  five  and  one  thi'own  in,  I  am  the  only  one  of  them 
here.  I  am  sure  I  cannot  represent  those  men.  I  regret  exceed- 
ingly, sir,  that  they  are  not  here.  They  are  all  better  men,  and  better 
capable  of  representing  the  90,000  Baptists  of  that  State.  I  wish  to 
go  back  a  httle  in  what  I  have  to  say.  Li  July,  1806,  there  was  a 
Uttle  Baptist  church  formed  at  a  place  just  above  the  confluence  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers.  It  was  then  the  only  church  or- 
ganization, other  than  CathoHc,  between  the  great  river  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  A  very  short  time  elapsed.  Those  hardy  frontiere- 
men  went  into  the  great  forests  of  that  country  and  felled  down  the 
trees  and  erected  for  themselves  a  house  of  worship.  It  was  the 
only  house  standing  in  that  grand  Territory.  The  church  afterward 
passed  out  of  existence  ;  but  out  of  the  first  log  that  was  laid  in  that 
first  chapel,  erected  in  all  that  grand  Territory,  I  have  had,  sir,  this 
little  instrument  made  ;  and  I  will  pass  it  over  to  you  (presenting  a 
mallet  to  the  President)  and  the  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.  (Ap- 
plause.) I  wish  to  say,  sir,  that  among  the  active  deacons  of  that 
church  was  one  man  converted  by  the  preaching  of  Spencer  H.  Cone, 
so  that  there  is  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between  that  church  and 
this  one.  (Applause.)  Now,  sir,  in  the  seventy-six  years  that  have 
passed  since  the  organization  of  that  one  little  body  of  less  than  a 
dozen  men  and  women,  there  are  300,000  Baptists  West  of  the 
Mississippi  River.     (Applause. )     We  have  in  the  State  of  Missouri 
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alone  over  90,000  Baptists  ;  and,  thank  God,  we  are  doing  as  we 
were  taught  when  boys,  "  hoeing  our  own  row."  Last  year  we  spent 
over  $11,000  in  Missouri  State  Missions,  and  there  was  but  one  State 
in  the  Union  that  raised  for  its  State  Conventions  more  money  than 
we  raised  in  Missouri.  That  was  the  State  of  New  York  ;  and  we 
say  we  will  beat  you  this  year  if  you  don't  put  your  shoulder  to  the 
wheel.  (Applause.)  We  mean  work,  sir.  I  know  there  are  a  great 
many  people  who  take  delight  in  telling  us  what  "  naughty  "  things 
we  do  in  Missouri ;  but  we  will,  by  the  grace  of  God,  do  the  best  we 
<5an  for  the  work.  We  deserve  all  the  "  cuffing  "  we  get.  We  may 
prove  what  the  Scriptures  have  said,  "  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  He 
chastenetli,  and  scourgpth  every  son  whom  He  receiveth."  We 
mean  work  for  Christ  ;  and  we  extend  our  hands  to  you,  and  behind 
those  hands  beat  90,000  warm  hearts,  cheering  you  on  in  your  work, 
bidding  you  Godspeed,  and  praying  that  in  the  next  fifty  years  the 
progress  uiay  be  much  greater  than  it  has  been  in  the  past  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Thk  President:  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  the  Rev.  Mr. 
BtJL'EY,  a  representative  of  the  Colored  Convention  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

IIev.  H.  N.  Bouey  :  Mi\  President  and  Brethren  of  the  Home 
Mission  Society :  I  am  glad  to  be  with  you  to-day,  and  to  hear  the 
stirring  speeches,  and  to  meet  you  on  this,  your  semi-centennial.  I 
am  here  to  convey  to  you  the  congratulations,  on  this  occasion,  of  the 
Baptist  Educational,  Missionary  and  Sunday-school  Convention  of 
South  Carolina.  I  was  appointed  to  be  here  in  the  last  session  of  that 
convention,  ood  I  have  not  the  words  to  express  the  gratification  that 
it  affords  me  to  meet  you  here.  Having  noticed  somewhat  your  work 
in  the  South  and  especially  in  South  Carolina,  I  feel,  and  I  declare 
here,  that  there  is  no  work  more  calculated  to  benefit  the  Freedmen 
of  the  South  than  the  work  of  the  Home  Mission  Society.  We  have 
received  benefits  from  it  for  the  last  seventeen  years,  and  know  we 
have  improved.  Brethren,  we  simply  ask  you  to  extend  to  us  this 
help  a  few  years  longer  ;  and  we  will  then  be  able  to  stand  on  our 
feet  and  work  with  you  for  Home  and  Foreign  Missions.  Having 
prepared  no  speech  and  not  expecting  that  I  should  be  called  upon,  I 
simply  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  extending  the  congratula- 
tions of  the  Convention  I  represent.     (Applause). 

The  pREsroENT:  I  have  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  the 
Rev.  Db.  Bitting,  who  represents  the  Maryland  State  Convention, — 
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ihe  odIj  man  among  us  who  e^er  administered  tiie  ordinance   of 
baptism  in  the  river  Jordan. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Bitting,  of  Baltimore:  Mr.  President  and  Brethren:  I 
don*t  know  how  to  begin.  Perhaps  I  might  as  well  begin  by  refer- 
ring to  this  incident.  The  baptism  performed  in  the  Jordan  accom- 
plished two  purposes.  It  proved  that  there  is  water  enough  left  in 
river  to  administer  baptism  as  Baptists  are  wont  to  administer  it.  In 
the  second  place,  one  of  the  parties  wished  to  be  baptized,  and  it  was 
the  first  body  of  water  that  we  came  to.  Let  me  say  that  much  now; 
and  that  I  was  very  glad  to  learn  that  one  of  those  whom  it  was  my 
privilege  to  baptize  under  the  skies  that  witnessed  the  baptism  of 
Jesus  Christ  himself,  made  her  first  subscription  on  her  return,  for 
the  sum  of  $1,000,  through  a  Baptist  organization,  and  laid  it  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus  Christ.     (Applause). 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  pei*plexed.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that 
never  in  the  days  of  my  life  have  I  been  so  near  Pentecost  as  I  have 
within  the  last  few  days — that  Pentecost  when  the  promise  was  veri- 
fied to  the  servants  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  on  the  day  they  tarried 
at  Jerusalem  in  prayer.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  rather  singular  thing; 
I  have  heard  men  with  accents  and  intonations  and  inflections  in  the 
different  languages  of  the  earth.  I  listened  to  my  good  brother,  a 
former  classmate — an  honor  to  me,  none  to  him — who  crossed  the 
line  and  was  the  representative  of  Canada.  As  a  native  bom  Ameri- 
can, and  a  Pennsylvanian,  I  am  called  out  here.  I  won't  be  stigma- 
tized as  a  half-breed  by  my  own  brother,  much  as  I  love  him,  for 
Baptists  have  no  half-breeds  (laughter  and  applause) ;  but  I  come 
from  Maryland  to  represent  it;  one  of  the  delegates  from  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  and  yet  a  native  born  Pennsylvanian, 
representing  the  South.  And  so  it  is  all  through.  I  meet  brethren 
here  from  the  South,  and  from  the  North,  and  from  the  East,  and 
from  the  West;  Indians,  and  our  colored  brethren  with  the  blood  of 
Africa  almost  pure  flowing  in  tlieir  veins;  Spaniards  and  Frenchmen; 
and  I  do  believe,  Sir,  that  the  promise  will  be  verified;  and  it  kindles 
my  faith  that,  as  sure  as  God  hves,  the  whole  world  shall  be  filled 
with  His  glory  and  filled  with  His  truth,  and  that  the  prayer  in  which 
we  join,  "  Thy  Kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
Heaven,"  is  on  its  way  to  fulfillment,  God  moving  before  us  and  call- 
ing His  hosts  to  follow  on.  There  was  a  meaning  in  portraying  that 
canvas,  large  enough  to  fill  the  vision  from  every  part  of  this  audience 
room.  There  is  a  meaning  in  it.  No  man  can  take  it  all  at  once;  we 
must  take  it  part  by  part,  piece  by  piece;  but  Brother  President,  will 
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you  permit  me  to  say — for  as  I  go  on  thinking  about  it,  it  enlarges — 
our  hearts  are  alongside  of  yours  and  we  would  lay  them  on  God's 
altar  in  consecration ;  our  hands  grasp  yours,  whether  from  the  North, 
or  the  South,  or  the  East,  or  the  West;  aJl,  all  are  grasped  and  Hnked 
together,  until  the  time  shall  come  when  we  shall  stand  in  the  Hght 
of  God's  throne,  and  at  that  great  crowning  of  the  King  of  kings, 
our  voices  be  joined  in  praise  to  Him  who  has  redeemed  us  through 
His  blood,  and  whose  promises,  every  one,  in  every  jot  and  tittle,  have 
been  kept  and  not  one  unfulfilled; — and  all  of  us  join  in  the 
prayer,  God  bless  your  work  because  it  is  His  work  and  ours. 
(Applause). 

The  President:  We  regret  that  the  time  forbids  our  inviting 
representatives  of  each  of  the  States  which  have  honored  this  Society 
by  sending  delegates  to  it  to  speak.  We  must  have  time  to  prepai*e 
for  the  evening. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  now  to  the  fact  that  the  Beport  of  the 
Board  has  not  yet  been  adopted.  Are  you  ready  for  action  upon  the 
report? 

On  motion  the  Beport  of  the  Executive  Board  was  adopted. 

Bev.  a.  Blackburn,  of  Indiana:  Mr.  President:  May  I  make  a. 
motion  ?  I  want  to  move  the  reconsideration  of  the  vote  of  this  morning 
by  which  we  passed  upon  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Place  of 
Meeting.  I  move  that  we  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  we  are  to  go  to 
Saratoga,  and  if  it  is  in  order  I  will  give  you  my  reason  for  making 
the  motion.  My  reason  is  this:  this  Society  is  holding  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  anniversariea  It  is  known  to  all  of  us  that  we  came  to 
New  York  this  year  out  of  respect  to  this  Society.  Now,  I  think  we 
make  a  mistake  if  we,  as  a  Society,  fix  absolutely  the  place  where  we 
shall  go;  because  to  follow  us  is  the  Publication  and  the  Foreign 
Missionary  Societies,  and  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  leave  this 
optional  with  our  Exequtive  Committee.  It  is  not  that  I  object  to 
going  to  Saratoga;  but  I  do  object  to  setting  this  precedent  of  say- 
ing absolutely  where  we  shall  go.  I  therefore  move  the  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  reconsidered. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Society 
for  next  year  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Board  with  power. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Db.  D.  G.  Corey:  I  have  a  resolution  to  offer:  ''Besolved,  that  we 
express  our  thanks  to  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  New  York  City  for 
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the  use  of  tlieir  house  of  worslup,  and  for  the  ample  proTision  thej 
have  made  for  our  accommodation  during  the  Jubilee  Meeting  ex- 
ercises of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society." 
The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  Enrollment  reported  over  800  names  enrolled. 
(See  list  of  members  and  delegates  in  attendance.). 

The  Convention  then  sang  the  following  Jubilee  hymn,  written  by 
Dr.  Sydney  Dyer,  of  Philadelphia,  and  adjourned  to  meet  in  the 
Academy  of  Music  in  the  evening. 

JUBILEE    SONG. 

Tune:    WEBB. 


I. 


Acro88  the  broad  savannalis. 

From  vale  and  moniitain  dome, 
Bing  out  the  glad  hosannaa  ; 

The  shouts  of  harvest  home. 
The  seed  was  scattered  weeping, 

Broadcast  from  sea  to  sea  ; 
And  now  in  joyons  reapings, 

We  sound  oar  Jubilee. 

n. 

The  millions  hither  surging, 

From  every  land  and  race, 
Are  met  with  gentle  urging, 

T'  accept  a  Saviour's  grace  ; 
And,  lo  !  in  many  a  dwelling, 

The  gladsome  sight  we  see, 
Of  happy  converts,  swelling 

Salvation's  Jiibilee. 

in. 

How  sweet  the  Gospel  preaching 
Wherever  man  may  roam ! 

But  oh  !  the  joy  of  teaching 
The  love  of  Christ  at  home  ! 

Then  keep  the  chorus  ringing. 
Till  all  the  world  shall  see 

This  ransomed  nation  singing 
Bddemption's  Jubilee ! 
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EIGHTH   SESSION. 


Friday  Evenikg,  Mat  26. 


JUBILEE  EXERCISES— ADDRESS— POEM— HYMN. 

[As  it  became  apparent  that  the  charch  would  not  Guscommodate  the  mnlti- 
tiides  who  desired  to  attend  the  closing  session  of  the  Jubilee  Exercises,  the 
Academy  of  Mnsic  was  secured  for  the  occasion.  An  immense  audience  filled 
the  great  building  to  overflowing.  Delegates  from  State  Conventions  and  other 
distinguished  yisitors,  to  the  number  of  about  150,  occupied  the  platform.  After 
the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.  Broadus,  of 
Kentucky,  offered  prayer.  The  President  then  introduced  M.  B.  Anderson, 
IjL.D.,  President  of  the  University  of  Rochester,  who  delivered  the  closing  and 
crowning  address.  Then  followed  the  Jubilee  Poem,  by  Be  v.  Sidney  Dyer, 
Ph.D.,  of  Pennsylvania.  The  exercises  closed  with  the  singing  of  a  'jubilee 
Hymn,  written  for  the  occasion  by  Prof.  W.  F.  Sherwin,  of  Ohio,  and  the  bene- 
diction was  pronounced  by  Rev.  Dr.  R.  8.  MacArthur,  of  New  York.] 


JUBILEE  ADDRESS. 


By  M.  B.  Andebson,  LL.D.,  New  York. 


THE    LESSONS    OF    FIFTY    TEARS. 

Men  pass  away,  but  institutions,  when  they  incarnate  great  moral 
and  religious  ti;uths,  are  as  enduring  as  human  society.  The 
founders  of  such  institutions  die,  and  their  unfinished  work  is 
handed  over  to  their  successors.  But  their  labor,  their  sacrifices, 
their  purposes  and  ideas,  their  fears  and  their  hopes,  are  consecrated 
by  the  passing  years,  and  constructed  into  sacred  epics,  which  live  in 
the  memory,  control  the  thought,  said  inspire  the  activity  of  those 
whom  the  Providence  of  God  calls  to  enter  upon  the  blessed  inheri- 
tance which  these  founders  leave  behind  them.    The  recollections  of 
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fifty  years  of  Christian  sacrifice,  thought  and  service  crowd  upon  our 
memories  to-night,  as  they  are  associated  with  the  past  history  of  our 
Home  Mission  Society.  We  would  devoutly  thank  God  for  this 
blessed  inheritance.  It  will  be  for  us  and  our  successors  "a  posses- 
sion for  all  time." 

But  we  may  not  spend  the  hour  in  congratulations  upon  the  suc- 
cesses of  oiur  past  history.  Our  responsibilities  for  the  present  and 
the  future  are  so  stem  and  heavy,  that  we  may  give  but  a  passing 
notice  to  the  far-seeing  and  able  Christian  men  who  laid  the  founda- 
tions and  shaped  the  superstructure  of  this  Society.  Their  work 
lives,  and  forms  a  monument  more  enduring  than  brass  or  marble. 
Could  the  long  procession  of  our  departed  fathers  speak  to  us  from 
the  abodes  of  glory,  they  would  sternly  rebuke  all  fulsome  eulogy  of 
their  lives  and  labors.  The  spontaneous  chorus  breaking  from  their 
lips  would  be,  "  Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy  name,  O 
Christ,  the  Saviour,  be  all  the  glory !  "  Standing  as  we  do  upon  the 
threshold  of  the  twentieth  century  of  our  era,  it  becomes  us,  like 
soldiers  entering  upon  a  severe  campaign,  to  examine  our  position 
and  resources,  to  estimate  the  fprces  of  our  enemy,  to  invigorate  our 
courage  and  zeal  by  calmly  surveying  the  issue  of  the  impending^ 
conflict,  and  the  terrible  consequences  of  a  failure  in  duty  on  our 
pai*t. 

Up  to  1832,  the  efforts  of  the  Baptist  denomination  for  the  spread 
of  the  Qospel  in  North  America  were  sporadic  and  unconcentrated. 
Individuals,  churches,  associations,  state  conventions,  labored  with 
energy  and  effect,  but  without  that  continuity  and  vigor  which  a  large 
organization  alone  can  secure.  We  may  never  forget,  however,  the 
self-denial  and  consecrated  earnestness  which  characterized  the 
efforts  of  those  men  and  women,  who  in  the  face  of  fines  and  im- 
prisonments,  laid  the  foundations  of  our  denomination,  rent  the 
Church  from  the  State,  and  established  "  freedom  to  worship  God. " 
Our  fathers  in  the  ministry,  too,  who  without  regular  salaries,  with 
scanty  resources  of  education,  sought  out  the  colonial  settiements  and 
preached  the  Gospel  to  the  destitute,  vindicated  their  claim  to  be  the 
successors  of  the  Aposties,  more  effectively  than  by  any  commission 
they  could  have  received  from  an  earthly  prelate. 

At  the  period  of  the  formation  of  this  Society,  the  necessity  for 
concentration  in  the  work  of  Home  Missions  had  become  impera- 
tive. It  was  clear  from  many  indications  that  our  country  was  en- 
tering upon  a  stage  of  growth  hitherto  unparalleled  in  vigor  and 
rapidity.     Seven  years  before,  by  the  enterprise  of  this  Empire  State. 
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the  Erie  Canal  had  connected  the  water  of  the  Great  Lakes  with  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  every  acre  of  land  in  the  Northwest  had  been 
trebled  in  value.  In  1819  an  American  steamship  had  crossed  the 
Atlantic.  In  1829  the  Dutch  had  shown  that  steam  navigation  be- 
tween Holland  and  the  West  Indies  was  practicable  and  economically 
profitable.  In  1838  the  Great  Western  entered  New  York  harbor,  as 
the  precursor  of  the  vast  fleets  of  steamships  which  now  vex  the 
the  waters  of  every  sea.  The  very  year  of  our  Society's  birth  saw 
the  commencement  of  railroad  and  telegraph  systems.  Our  fathers 
were  in  sympathy  with  these  great  providential  events,  which  were 
soon  to  make  a  new  distribution  of  the  population  of  our  States,  and 
to  precipitate  so  many  millions  of  people  from  the  Old  World 
upon  our  shores.  They  foresaw  the  future  and  organized  their  scanty 
resources  that  their  coming  responsibilities  might  be  met  These 
responsibilities  they  shared  with  other  Christian  bodies.  We  shall 
not  be  deemed  unmindful  of  what  other  organizations  of  evangehcal 
Christians  have  accomplished,  if,  on  the  present  occasion,  we  confine 
ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  our  own  history,  work  and  duties. 
Let  us,  then,  address  ourselves  to-night  to  a  rapid  survey  of  the  Jleld 
before  us ;  the  motives  which  impel  us  to  action ;  and  some  of  the 
methods  in  which  our  responsibilities  are  to  be  met. 

THE   FIELD   BEFORE   US. 

Our  field  of  action  is  so  vast,  that  it  is  difficult  to  compass  it  in  the 
imagination.  We  are  accustomed  to  compare  our  country  with  the 
great  States  of  Europe,  without  thinking  that  in  superficial  area  and 
capacity  to  suppoit  population,  it  is  larger  than  all  of  them 
united.  We  have  measured  ourselves  by  our  population, 
ratlier  than  by  the  enormous  area  into  the  empty  spaces  of 
which  the  people  of  the  Old  World  are  pouring  with  a  rapidity 
which  finds  no  parallel  in  the  world's  history.  You  will  pardon  me 
for  presenting  a  few  facts  in  detail,  which  may  aid  us  in  bringing  be- 
fore our  minds  and  emphasizing  the  impoitance  of  the  awe-inspuing 
mission  with  which  God  has  entrusted  us.  Without  taking  account 
of  the  Arctic  territory  of  Alaska,  our  country  includes  an  area  of 
3,034,399  square  miles  in  extent  Excluding  Russia,  European 
Turkey,  and  the  insignificant  and  disorganized  States  south  of  Russia 
and  east  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  we  find  that  the  nations  and  States 
of  Austria,  Germany,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Portugal,  Greece,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland, 
Belgium  and  Denmark,  comprise  altogether  1,478,540  square  miles  of 
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territory — or  less  than  one-half  the  area  of  our  country,  Alaska,  as  I 
have  already  said,  being  excluded. 

The  population  of  these  nations  whose  territory  has  just  been  esti- 
mated is  about  217,956,500  souls.     These  nations,  with  less  than  one- 
half  of  our  area  of   land,    are  weighed  down  by  national  debts 
amounting  to  nearly  sixteen  thousand  millions  of  dollars.     Their  pro- 
ductive capacity  is  reduced,  also,  by  standing  armies  computed  at 
1,954,334  men.     The  men  composing  these  armies  are  withdrawn 
from  profitable  labor,  and  supported  by  the  taxation  of  their  fellow- 
subjects.     Those  also  who  are  nominally  engaged  in  the  arts  of  peace 
are,   at  any  outbreak  of  war,  liable  to   a  conscription  which  may 
double  or  treble  these  vast  and  expensive  armies.     It  is  this  tre- 
mendous pressure  of  money  taxes  and  army  service  which  is  the  main 
agency  in  forcing  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of   emigrants  from 
Europe  to  our  shores.  As  migration  from  these  countries  is  increased, 
the  burden  of  taxes  and  army  service  upon  those  who  remain  vnll 
grow  heavier,  and  the  prudential  motives  inducing  emigration  will 
accumulate  in  a  rapidly  augmenting  ratio.      Besides,  the  cost  of 
transportation  is  constantly  becoming  less,  and  our  continent  is  con- 
stantly developing  new  attractions,  which  are  set  forth  in  the  immense 
correspondence  of  the  emigrants  with  the  relatives  and  friends  left 
behind  them.     The  cost  of  the  transportation  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts from  our  Western  States  to  the  sea-coast,  and  thence  to  Europe 
is  constantly  becoming  cheaper,  and  the  supply  more  abundant  This 
has  the  effect  to  reduce  prices  in  the  European  markets,  and  by  con- 
sequence to  diminish  the  rents  of  farming  lands,  and  the  demand  for 
agricultural  labor.     Landed  estates  are  thus  becoming  less  desirable 
as  investments,  and  capital  is  finding  its  way  in  great  amounts  to  our 
country.     The  labor  which  this  capital  has  employed  must  follow  the 
capital  itself  which  crosses  the  Atlantic.     In  the  same  proportion 
that  large  landed  estates  become  unprofitable,  will  the  political  in- 
fluence connected  with  their  possession  pass  away.     The  transporta- 
tion into  Europe  of  the  agricultural  products  of  our  Western  States 
is  now  quietly  and  silently  undermining  the  aristocratic  organization 
of  European  society,  and  bringing  more  and  more  of  the  younger 
sons  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  our  shores  in  search  of  wealth  and 
position.     The  money  centres  of  the  world  have  been  steadily  tend- 
ing westward  since  the  dawn  of  European  civilization.     Never  has 
this  tendency  been  so  strong  as  it  is  to-day.     A  sober  induction  of 
economical  facts  points  us  to  the  conclusion  that  at  no  distant  day 
New  York  will  replace  London  as  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the 
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world,  and  that  the  population  of  the  British  Islands  will  become  in- 
significant and  provincial  relatively  to  the  great  body  of  English- 
speaking  people  which  will  crowd  the  vast  areas  of  Australia,  Canada, 
and  the  United  States. 

From  these  considerations — and  many  more  might  be  added — we 
are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  tide  of  the  Old  World's  popula- 
tion, whose  flow  toward  our  country  has  been  so  deep  and  strong  for 
the  last  fiffcy  years,  is  but  the  ripple  of  a  mountain  brook  compared 
with  what  the  next  half  century  will  show.  When  our  Society  was 
formed,  fifty  yeare  since,  our  population  was  about  thirteen  millions. 
We  have  now  fifty  millions,  an  increase  of  nearly  fourfold  within  this 
time.  Is  it  unreasonable  to  expect,  in  view  of  the  motives  to  emigra- 
tion to  which  we  have  alluded,  that  the  centennial  of  this  Society  will 
see  our  population  augmented  to  two  hundred  millions  ? 

The  character  of  the  immigration  presents  by  no  means  a  fair 
average  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  countries  from 
which  it  comes.  It  is  notorious,  that  by  the  connivance  and  by  the 
agency  of  the  local  authorities  of  various  European  States,  and  by 
the  criminal  carelessness  of  our  own  government,  paupers,  criminal, 
insane  and  idiotic  persons  have  reached  our  country  in  large  numbers. 
In  our  own  State  nearly  three-fourths  of  our  dependent  classes  are  of 
foreign  birth.  We  are  now  supporting  paupers  from  every  country 
in  Europe.  Assuming — what  is  true — that  the  great  mass  of  these 
immigrants  will  become  honest  and  productive  citizens,  we  cannot 
and  ought  not  to  be  blind  to  the  fact,  that  the  influence  for  good  of 
these  healthy  additions  to  our  population  is,  in  a  great  degree,  neu- 
tralized by  the  elements  of  evil  by  which  they  are  accompanied.  With 
the  sober,  thoughtful.  God-fearing,  and  industrious  immigrant,  we  are 
absorbing  into  our  population  the  French  Communists,  who  barely 
failed  in  their  effort  to  extinguish  the  life  of  the  new  French  Repub- 
lic, in  robbery,  anarchy,  and  blood.  We  have  the  Nihilists,  who  have 
reduced  murder  to  an  industrial  art.  They  are  beginning  to  try 
the  effect  of  their  imported  infernal  machines  upon  the  homes  of 
peaceful  New  York  citizens.  With  these  have  come  the  Sunday  con- 
cert and  the  beer  garden.  The  barbarous  terms  "  Boycotter"  and 
"  Mollie  Maguire"  have  been  added  to  our  vocabulary,  and  practical 
illustrations  of  their  significance  have  been  supplied.  The  brigands 
and  lazzaroni  of  Southern  Italy  have  accompanied  the  peaceful  Pied- 
montese  and  Savoyards.  Our  Mormon  harems  are  recruited  among 
the  ignorant  peasants  of  Scandinavia  and  Great  Britain.  With  all 
the  capital  aud  labor  which  the  Old  World  is  giving  us,  we  are  re- 
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ceiying  a  vast  amount  of  the  most  dangerous  population  which  its 
centuries  of  misgoTemment  have  developed.  Our  Pacific  Coast  con- 
fronts the  over-populated  deltas  of  Eastern  China.  In  spite  of  the 
new  interpretations  of  solemn  treaties  with  which  Congress  has  been 
struggling,  under  the  inspiration  of  that  eminent  publicist,  Mr.  Den- 
nis Kearney,  and  his  confreres  of  the  "Sand-lots,"  the  Chinese  will 
sooner  or  later  force  themselves  upon  our  care  and  attention.  In  this 
survey  of  our  field  of  labor,  we  mjisi  not  be  unmindful  of  these  agen- 
cies for  evil  with  which  the  Old  World  is  poisoning  our  moral  and 
political  life. 

Among  our  own  native  population,  dangers  peculiar  to  our  country 
and  its  social  organization  have  grown  up.  The  constant  redistribu- 
tion of  our  people  by  the  new  discoveries  in  economic  geology,  the 
rapid  growth  of  our  raib-oad  system,  the  enormous  area  of  rich  grain 
lands  laid  open,  and  inviting  the  x^eople  of  the  old  States  to  their  cul- 
tivation, have  had  the  effect  to  change  moral  habits  which  have  been 
the  growth  of  centuries,  to  break  up  our  churches,  to  interfere  with 
the  education  of  the  young,  to  remove  them  from  the  healthy  atmos- 
phere of  Christian  homes,  to  expose  them  to  all  the  temptations  pecu- 
liar to  frontier  life.  The  "  cow-boy,"  the  ".road-agent,"  and  "  lynch-law" 
judges  are  of  indigenous  growth.  The  unexampled  rapidity  of  our 
increase  in  wealth  and  the  facility  with  which  uneducated  and  undis- 
ciplined men  obtain  public  office,  develop  special  and  peculiar  temp- 
tations Few  men  can  bear  safely  the  moral  strain  imposed  by  sud- 
denly and  easily  acquired  office,  wealth,  or  reputation.  Too  offcen 
such  persons,  finding  that  neither  of  these  can  secure  recognition  in 
the  world  of  fashion,  are  ready  to  put  their  religious  convictions  and 
religious  character  into  the  market,  and  barter  them  for  the  phantom 
of  social  position.  The  conditions  for  the  healthy  training  of  chil- 
dren are  neglected,  and  fortunes  are  scattered  in  luxury,  profusion,  and 
vice,  more  rapidly  than  they  have  been  accumulated  by  the  homely 
virtues  of  industry  and  economy. 

Among  the  native  difficulties  in  our  field  of  operations,  we  must 
take  account  of  the  Freedmen  in  the  South,  our  Indian  population, 
and  the  new  Saracens  in  Utah  and  the  adjoining  territories.  Each 
of  these  present  problems  will  task  all  the  wisdom  and  self-sacrifice 
which  the  Church  of  the  future  can  command. 

The  social  change  to  which  our  colored  people  have  lately  been 
subjected  was  vast  and  sudden  to  a  degree  unparalleled  in  the  entire 
history  of  the  world.  The  relics  of  slavery  and  serfdom  in  "Western 
Europe  are  still  evident  to  the  historical  student,  though  centuries 
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have  passed  since  their  abolition,  and  no  race-marks  distinguish  the 
descendants  of  the  master  from  those  of  the  bondman.  The  Freed- 
man  question  with  us  will  demand  centuries  of  positive  and  wisely- 
directed  labor  for  its  adequate  solution.  Our  own  work,  and  that  of 
other  evangelical  bodies  for  this  end,  has  only  been  begun.  It  is 
not  enough  that  they  be  gathered  into  our  churches.  They  must  be 
trained  in  the  elements  of  letter^  and  science,  in  trades,  in  farming, 
in  thrift,  in  social  morality,  in  the  care  of  their  health,  in  cleanUness, 
in  all  that  goes  to  constitute  the  highest  product  of  civilization — a  pure 
and  healthy  Christian  home.  We  question  whether  the  most 
thoughtful  Christians  and  statesmen  among  us  have  yet  grasped  the 
full  breadth  and  significance  of  this  tremendous  problem.  The  mer- 
chants and  seamen  of  our  Northern  States  brought  the  slaves  from 
Africa,  and  the  planters  of  the  South  purchased  them  for  profit. 
God  in  His  wisdom  has  imposed  on  the  North  and  South,  aHke,  the 
terrible  necessity  of  transforming  these  men  into  Cliristian  citizens. 
We  have  given  them  their  rights  ;  we  must  teach  them  their  duties,  we 
must  show  them  that  over  against  every  right,  as  a  condition  of  its 
j>08se68ion,  there  stands  an  imperative  obligation,  binding  oA  them 
as  weU  as  upoUj  all  of  us  to  be  servants — servants  of  our  fellow-men, 
of  our  country  and  our  God.  If  we  fail  in  our  duty,  they  will  drag 
'OUT  civilization  down  to  the  level  in  which  a  century  of  bondage  has 
left  them.  Besides,  we  may  believe  that,  through  the  black  race, 
God  has  designs  of  mercy  for  the  vast  continent  from  which  their 
fathers  were  torn  in  misery  and  pain.  In  caring  for  the  Freedmen  we 
may  be  caring  not  only  for  our  own  future,  but  for  the  future  of 
Africa  as  well. 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  Indian  question.  Our  country 
seems  to  be  on  the  point  of  adopting  views  of  Indian  policy  which 
will  be  in  some  degree  worthy  of  a  Christian  nation.  This,  like  the 
Freedman  problem,  involves  the  Christian  training  of  the  coming 
generation  of  Indian  children  and  youth.  I  verily  beUeve  that,  if 
the  60,000  children  of  our  wild  Indian  tribes  could  be  properly 
trained  under  Christian  missionaries  and  Christian  teachers  for  the 
next  ten  years,  the  worst  elements  of  the  Indian  problem  would  be 
finally  and  adequately  eliminated.  The  work  of  Captain  Pratt  at 
Carlisle  and  Fort  Marion,  and  of  General  Armstrong  at  Hampton,  has 
brought  before  the  country  at  large  a  specimen  of  the  work  in  which 
missionaries  have  been  engaged  for  a  century,  under  every  disad- 
vantage, in  the  face  of  the  covert,  and  often  open,  opposition  of  our 
State  and  General  Governments.      Under  the  pressure  of  Christian 
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public  opinion,  our  politicians  are  slowly  coming  to  see  that  our  In- 
dian policy  in  the  past  has  been  one  stupendous  blunder,  and  that 
the  missionaries  are  their  best  teachers  of  the  kind  of  statesmanship 
required  in  dealing  with  these  savage  tribes.  I  know  of  no  grander 
vindication  of  the  work  of  Christian  missionaries  than  the  late  initia- 
tion of  their  processes  under  the  sanction  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Another  element  of  danger  in  the  pathology  of  our  moral  condition 
is  found  in  Mormonism.  I  have  incidentally  designated  the  Mor- 
mons as  the  new  Saracens.  I  think  the  term  was  rightly  appHed. 
For,  like  the  Saracens  of  the  East,  their  system  absorbs  the  State  into 
the  organization  of  a  false  and  immoral  rehgion.  It  abolishes  liberty 
of  the  person,  of  conscience  and  thought  for  the  men;  and  through 
polygamy  enslaves  the  bodies  and  souls  of  the  women.  They  resem- 
ble the  Saracens  in  their  intense  and  bloody  fanaticism,  and  in  the 
moral  barbarism  which  has  followed  in  their  train.  We  may  do  some- 
thing to  stop  the  spread  of  this  moral  pestilence  by  the  adoption  of 
some  severe  political  measures;  but  nought  but  a  missionary  spirit 
as  intense  and  vital  as  that  which  spread  the  gospel  over  Asia  Minor, 
after  the  stoning  of  Stephen,  can  purge  the  fair  valleys  of  Utah  from 
their  corruption,  and  recover  them  to  morality  and  Christian  civil- 
ization. 

It  is  by  no  means  with  the  spirit  of  the  pessimist,  or  of  that  un- 
healthy type  of  religious  sentiment  which  exaggerates  the  forces  of 
evil,  and  weakens  faith  in  the  power  of  God,  that  I  have  sketched 
in  outhne  the  darker  features  of  that  immense  field  of  labor  which 
the  coming  half  century  will  hold  ready  to  be  occupied  by  our  suc- 
cessors in  missionary  work.  I  have  a  soHd  faith  in  the  future  of  our 
country,  of  the  church,  and  the  world.  God  is  not  dead.  His  chosen 
people  are  not  disloyal  to  His  government,  nor  recreant  to  their  duty. 
There  never  was  a  time  since  our  Divine  Redeemer  ascended  to 
Heaven,  when  such  a  mass  of  moral  and  mental  power  was  in  action 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  great  ends  of  His  life  and  passion.  Never 
were  the  motives  to  Christian  labor  so  clear,  intense  and  manifold  as 
to-day. 

We  claim  to  be  patriots.  It  seems  but  yesterday  that  our  country 
was  heaving  with  the  throes  of  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  unity,  and 
power.  Thoughtful  men,  North  and  South,  are  now  rejoicing  in  the 
issue  of  that  terrible  conflict  which  baptized  our  continent  in  tears 
and  blood.  Throughout  the  South  there  are  thousands  who,  while 
they  honor  the  bravery  and  sacrifice  of  those  who  suffered  or  died  for 
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the  "lost  cause,"  have  come  to  thank  God  that  the  "lost  cause"  was 
lost — that  no  slave  breathes  oxir  air  or  treads  our  soil — that  one  vast 
cincture  of  constitutional  guarantees  holds  our  States  together  in  one 
nation,  whose  sovereign  laws  can  be  executed  in  the  remotest  comer 
of  our  domain.  Slowly  but  surely,  we  believe  that  this  feeling  will 
come  to  dominate  in  all  hearts  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf, 
from  the  landing-place  of  the  Pilgrims  to  the  Golden  Gate  of  the 
Pacific. 

CHRISTIAN   MOTIVE   TO   ACTION. 

What  is  the  constructive  law  and  formative  force  in  this  great  na- 
tional organism,  for  whose  vigor  and  continuous  life  we  so  devoutly 
thank  our  Father  in  Heaven  ?  It  is  threefold  :  (1)  That  all  men  are 
equal  before  the  law.  (2)  That  the  government  represents,  through 
established  forms,  the  rational  will  of  the  citizens.  (3)  That  the  laws 
which  are  the  outcome  of  this  rational  will  are  authoritative,  binding 
and  supreme. 

These  are  all  moral  principles  grotinded  on  the  "ought"  and 
"  ought  not "  of  conscience,  as  purified  and  enlightened  by  the  teach- 
ings of  our  Lord  and  His  apostles.  The  public  and  the  private  law  of 
our  land  are  at  bottom  nothing  but  principles  of  Christian  ethics, 
which,  by  the  thought  and  sacrifice  of  centuries,  have  been  crystal- 
lized into  clear  and  definite  formulas.  These  formulas  have  no  power 
in  themselves.  They  are  effective  for  good,  only  so  far  as  they  are 
vitalized  and  made  effective  by  the  moral  convictions  and  moral  force 
of  the  body  of  our  people.  The  practical  value  of  all  our  Constitu- 
tions and  codes  of  law  is  determined  by  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the 
time.  The  forms  of  the  British  Constitution  have  continued  intact 
under  every  sort  of  corruption,  oppression,  and  misrule.  The  Roman 
law  reached  its  highest  theoretical  perfection  at  a  time  when  despot- 
ism, injustice,  and  anarchy  were  sapping  the  foundations  of  the 
Empire. 

"  Laws  are  but  words,  and  words  but  wind, 
Too  feeble  instruments  to  bind." 

Law  rests  upon  public  and  private  morality  ;  and  there  is  no  stable 
foundation  for  public  or  private  morality,  but  a  pure  religion  spring- 
ing from  the  fear  and  love  of  a  holy  God.  AH  history  shows  that  the 
religion  of  Christ  is  the  only  agency  which  has  been  effective  in 
ejecting  the  moral  malaria  from  the  atmosphere  of  human  society. 
Every  patriotic  motive,  reverence  for  the  heroes  of  the  past,  every 
throb  of  love  for  the  dear  land  that  bore  us,  and  in  which  our  fathers 
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died,  urges  us  on  to  give  new  power  to  this  Society  in  its  divine  work 
of  preaching  the  Gospel  in  North  America. 

We  boast  of  the  increase  and  wide  distribution  of  the  means  of 
physical  well-being  in  our  country.  We  point  with  pride  to  our 
merchant  princes,  to  the  wealth  lying  everywhere  within  the  reach  of 
the  poorest  man,  through  the  honest  exercise  of  industry,  thrift,  and 
intelligence.  We  may  ask  ourselves  the  question — Of  what  do  these 
possessions  consist  ?  The  only  proper  answer  is,  that  they  are  a  vast 
accumulation  of  "  rights  to  things  "  inhering  in  moral  beings  through 
the  sanctions  of  moral  law,  of  which  civil  law  is  the  echo  and  imper- 
fect counterpart 

Let  the  moral  convictions  of  society  be  disintegrated,  and  the  God- 
ordained  sanctions  of  morality  lose  their  power  over  the  minds  of 
men,  and  the  right  of  the  poor  man  to  the  rewards  of  his  labor  and 
of  the  rich  man  to  his  wealth  would  vanish  into  air.  Our  statutes 
would  become  impossible  of  execution,  and  if  not  repealed,  would  be 
practically  replaced  by  the  rule  of  the  robber  or  the  Communist. 
The  Gospel  gives  the  clearest  and  most  effective  sanction  to  every 
man's  right  to  himself,  to  the  products  of  his  own  labor  of  head  or 
hand,  to  his  right  to  exchange  these  products  by  contract  with  other 
moral  beings.  The  economical  interests  of  all  human  society — of  the 
rich  and  the  poor  alike — are  bound  up  vnith  the  success  or  failure  of 
efforts  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  men  the  imperative  obligations 
of  right  and  duty. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Christian  faith,  that  its  principles  regard 
human  life  as  a  continuous  whole,  and  dignify  the  life  that  now  is,  by 
connecting  all  its  activities — social,  political,  and  economical — with  a 
worthy  preparation  for  that  which  is  to  come.  In  proportion  to  the 
greatness  of  a  man's  wealth  does  our  work  appeal  to  him,  as  supply- 
ing the  only  sure  safeguard  against  that  decay  of  social  morality 
which  finds  its  first  and  most  natural  manifestations  in  attacks  upon 
the  right  of  property. 

I  have  not  alluded  to  the  positive  opposition  to  our  faith  embodied 
in  the  various  phases  of  skepticism  which  are  thought  by  many  to  be 
new,  and  peculiar  to  our  own  day.  In  these  S3rstem8  the  thoughtful 
student  of  history  sees  little  else  but  old  foes  vrith  new  feces — ^foes 
who  have  again  and  again  been  routed  and  put  to  flight  From  the 
earliest  time,  we  find  those  who  would  replace  the  Creator  by  the  un- 
caused movements  of  eternally  existent  atoms,  and  explain  the  mind 
of  man  by  the  chemistry  and  physics  of  the  brain.  "Die  methods  of 
Democritus,  Epicurus  and  Lucretius  are.  in  all  fundamental  respects. 
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similar  to  those  of  Spencer  and  Haeckel.  The  old  atomism  was  found 
inadequate  even  to  meet  the  "obstinate  questionings"  of  heathen 
thought;  and  the  partially  developed  Theism  of  the  Academic  School 
was  alike  a  refutation  of  atheism  and  a  preparation  for  that  Gospel 
system  which  reveals  the  reality  of  the  Creator  and  of  the  human 
soul.  This  Christian  doctrine,  with  its  recognition  of  moral  distinc- 
tions, of  sin  and  holiness,  set  over  against  the  possibility  of  Divine 
mercy,  has  found  a  response  in  the  ineradicable  elements  of  the 
human  consciousness.  There  is  a  divine  adjustment  between  the 
' '  immortal  longings "  of  the  sin-burdened  soul  and  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  Wherever  this  Gospel  is  preached  with  simplicity  and  power, 
it  makes  its  own  way  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men.  A  skeptical 
philosojphy  can  no  more  set  aside  these  deep-seated  moral  wants  than 
physiological  science  can  make  a  man  indifferent  to  hunger  and  thirst. 
The  bread  and  water  of  life  demonstrate  their  own  reality,  and  their 
adaptation  to  every  soul  that  hungers  and  thirsts  for  redemption 
from  sin. 

We  would  not  undervalue  apologetic  discussion,  but  we  beHeve 
that  the  best  defence  of  oiir  holy  faith  is  to  exhibit  its  power  in  be- 
nevolent action.  No  skepticism  can  prevail  against  Divine  charity  in 
the  purity  and  power  of  its  supreme  manifestation.  A  defensive  w^ar 
is  rarely  a  successful  one.  Engineering  science  has  its  place  in  mili- 
tary operations.  But  that  army  is  most  likely  to  win  which  is  always 
ready  to  cross  bayonets  with  the  enemy.  The  Christian  conflict  is 
not  to  be  carried  on  by  theological  engineering.  Our  religion  has 
often  been  ably  defended,  when  in  any  legitimate  sense  it  was  neither 
preached  nor  practised.  In  such  times  skepticism  always  floioii^hes. 
Christianity,  when  vital  and  aggressive,  carries  its  own  divine  sanction. 
Like  the  sun  in  heaven,  it  is  shown  to  be  real  by  its  own  Ught  and 
heat.  It  is  a  trite  but  true  saying,  that  "  the  church  is  an  anvil  that 
has  worn  out  manv  a  hammer." 

Under  the  alias  of  "  altruism,"  Comte  and  his  followers  have  set 
forth  a  caricature  of  the  doctrine  of  the  cross.  But  it  is  a  meaning- 
less abstraction,  with  no  consolation  for  the  sorrowing,  with  no  hope 
of  pardon  for  the  sinner.  Can  a  blind,  impersonal,  unintelligent, 
immoral  force,  or  the  thin  and  bloodless  concept  of  "humanity," 
meet  the  craving  of  the  soul  for  a  Father  in  heaven  ?  Need  we  fear 
that  such  empty  hypotheses  can  replace  the  incarnate  Eedeemer  in 
the  thoughts  and  affections  of  the  world  ?  "  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  ^  ill 
draw  all  men  imto  me,"  said  our  Saviour,  and  that  blessed  attraction 
is  as  real  as  that  which  swells  the  tides  of  the  Atlantic  or  holds  the 
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earth  to  its  orbit.  He  lias  drawn  men  unto  Him  in  all  the  past,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so,  wherever  and  whenever  the  story  of  the  cross 
is  told  to  men.  We  hold,  then,  that  Christian  self-sacrifice  for  the 
good  of  men  is  the  most  effective  reply  to  the  cavils  of  agnosticism — 
that  missions  of  love  to  the  poor  and  degraded  are  the  best  apologies 
for  the  faith  which  is  in  us.  We  would,  then,  defend  our  religion 
against  the  attacks  of  unbelievers  by  a  new  and  more  intense  zeal  in 
its  propagation  among  men. 

All  these  motives,  so  manifold  and  so  powerful,  to  engage  in  mis- 
sionary labor,  are  feeble  and  insignificant  in  comparison  with  that 
which  comes  from  every  Christian's  personal  relation  to  the  crucified 
Redeemer.  We  are  the  inheritors  of  the  great  trust  dehvered  to  the 
apostles,  after  our  Lord's  resurrection  from  the  dead.  This  sacred 
trust  involves  the  consecration  of  all  our  powers  of  endurance, 
thought  and  action,  to  the  great  end  for  which  our  Lord  lived,  suf- 
fered and  died — the  salvation  of  men  from  the  reigning  power  and 
influence  of  sin.  Rightly  understood,  this  great  purpose  includes 
within  itself  the  supreme  idea  of  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
well-being  of  man,  throughout  aU  the  stages  of  his  immortality  of 
Kfe.  There  is  no  real  or  worthy  interest  of  man  which  is  excluded 
from  the  all-embracing  scheme  of  redemption.  The  vast  reach  of 
God's  thought  in  the  universe  stands  in  a  vital  relation  to  the  destiny 
of  man.  That  destiny  in  all  its  manifold  complexity  is  bound  to 
God's  throne  by  the  "categorical  imperative"  of  conscience.  To 
arouse,  enlighten  and  invigorate  this  sense  of  duty  in  every  relation 
of  life,  is  fundamental  in  the  Christian  system.  The  great  agency  in 
thus  moving  the  hearts  and  guiding  the  minds  of  men,  is  the  revela- 
tion of  the  Gospel's  plan  and  message  of  mercy  to  sinners.  This  pur- 
pose of  Christ,  of  which  the  redeemed  on  earth  are  the  realization 
and  instruments,  vibrates  through  the  moral  universe,  and  makes  the 
humblest  executor  of  His  will  and  testament,  contained  in  the  great 
commission,  a  member  of  the  spiritual  peerage  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 

This  great  purpose  and  plan,  either  dimly  forseen  in  prophetic 
vision,  or  in  the  clear  outlines  of  its  incipient  fulfilment  in  the  Gospel 
narratives,  is  the  informing  idea  and  vitalizing  spirit  of  all  Scriptures. 
Sympathy  with  this  divine  purpose  of  love  has  been  the  motive  force 
of  the  Christian  believer  in  every  age  of  the  church.  It  was  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Eoyal  Psalmist,  and  the  burden  of  the  prophets' 
message  of  warning  and  hope.  It  heaved  the  hearts  of  Paul  and 
Silas  at  Philippi,  when  they 
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It. 


-in  their  prison, 


Sang  of  Christ,  the  Lord  arisen, 
And  an  earthquake's  arm  of  might 
Broke  their  dungeon-gates  at  night." 

It  has  given  endurance  to  the  martyr,  faith  and  zeal  to  the  missionary, 
courage  to  the  Christian  patriot.  It  has  sanctified  the  learning  of 
the  scholar,  the  genius  of  the  poet,  and  opened  the  hearts  of  the  rich 
to  pour  out  their  wealth  into  the  treasuries  of  benevolence.  It  has 
founded  Christian  schools,  endowed  hospitals  for  the  poor,  the  idiotic 
and  the  insane.  From  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  in  the  hearts  of  be- 
lievers has  sprung  aU  that  is  noblest  and  pure  in  our  modem  civiliza- 
tion. To  it  alone  we  must  trust  for  the  perpetuation  of  those 
blessings  with  which  its  past  triumphs  have  endowed  us.  To  what 
oilier  agency  can  we  look  for  the  power  to  digest  and  assimilate  the 
heterogeneous  masses  of  our  people,  and  convert  them  into  lively 
stones  for  the  superstructure  of  a  great  Christian  nation  ? 

PRACTICAL   METHODS   TO    SECURE   PERMANENT   RESULTS. 

With  this  great  work  before  us,  with  this  tremendous  weight  of 
motive  and  obligation  pressing  upon  our  hearts  to  engage  in  it,  we 
should '  carefully  examine  the  practical  methods  in  which  we  should 
apply  our  power  to  secure  the  most  worthy  and  permanent  results. 
The  moral  victory  which  we  seek  to  gain  cannot  be  achieved  through 
the  pei'sonal  agency  of  the  ministry  alone.  The  laity  must  do  more 
than  furnish  funds.  There  ought  to  be  missionary  colonies  formed 
in  our  newly-opened  mining  and  agricultural  districts,  which  should 
be  able  at  once  to  organize  churches,  schools  and  all  the  forces  of 
Christian  social  life.  If  we  emigrate  to  promote  our  economical 
well-being,  why  should  not  our  laymen  organize  new  settlements  for 
Christ  ?  For  our  Indian  and  Colored  population  we  need  every  form 
and  type  of  male  and  female  skilled  labor.  We  need  among  these 
people  missionary  farmers,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  merchants,  phy- 
siciand,  and  teachera  We  need  missionary  cooks,  dressmakers,  and 
housekeepers.  We  need  a  tenfold  augmentation  of  the  blessed 
activity  of  our  Woman's  Home  Mission  Society.  We  cannot  over- 
estimate the  importance  of  the  work  which  the  Florence  Nightingales, 
under  its  care,  are  doing  for  the  colored  women  of  the  South,  in  their 
missions  of  mercy  amid  the  dirt  and  degradation  of  the  negro  quar- 
ters. A  similar  influence  must  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  Indian 
women.  Thev  must  be  raised  out  of  their  slaverv  and  barbaiism, 
or  schools  for  training  teachers  and  preachers  among  the  men  will  fail 
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to  compass  their  best  results.  These  wives  and  mothers  must  be 
reached  and  trained  and  elevated,  if  we  expect  to  render  permanent 
the  work  we  are  doing  amo^g  the  men.  Into  the  abodes  of  ignor- 
ance we  must  send  the  tact,  tenderness,  and  sympathy  which  are  the 
divine  and  exclusive  endowment  of  Christian  womanhood. 

For  our  work  we  need  a  constantly  increasing  expenditure  of  ad- 
ministrative power.  Our  mission  fields,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
are  so  vast,  and  the  instrumentalities  are  so  manifold  and  complicated, 
that  they  need  as  great  a  combination  of  capacity,  experience, 
breadth  of  outlook  and  force  of  will,  as  are  required  for  the  com- 
mand of  an  army,  or  the  government  of  a  nation.  Our  Boards  of 
IVIanagement  should  combine  ev^ry  variety  of  intellectual  and  practi- 
cal power.  Those  of  us  who  live  at  a  distance  from  the  centres  of 
our  missionaiy  work  have  but  a  vague  and  imperfect  conception  of 
the  expenditure  of  time,  labor  and  tliought  required  of  our  brethren 
who  bear  the  burden  and  responsibility  of  administration.  A  few 
months  ago  I  spent  several^  hours  with  four  gentlemen,  each  holding^ 
the  office  of  Secretary  in  connection  with  mission  work  in  four  dif- 
ferent denominations  of  Christians.  I  was  spontaneously  led  to  study 
the  duties  and  estimate  the  responsibiHties  of  those  men.  I  was 
diiven  to  the  conclusion  that  no  Cabinet  officer  of  our  National 
Government  was  charged  with  functions  so  difficult,  or  intrinsically 
so  important  as  theii^s.  Let  me  say  that  these  Secretaries  and  Boards 
receive  our  criticism  and  condemnation  quite  as  often  as  they  do  our 
thanks,  sympathy,  or  prayers.     This  ought  not  so  to  be. 

If  their  labors  are  so  difficult,  and  their  responsibihties  so  greats 
there  are  special  duties  imposed  upon  the  laborers  in  the  mission 
fields  whom  these  officer  are  chosen  to  control  and  direct.  In  opera- 
tions so  extended  and  complicated  as  are  those  connected  with  our 
great  department  of  mission  work,  there  must  be  order,  system, 
subordination.  Some  must  make  final  decisions;  others  must  obey. 
No  man  is  fit  for  a  servant  of  Christ  or  his  fellow-men,  who  has  not 
learned  to  obej'  legitimate  authority,  and  carry  out  faithfully  a  re- 
quired Hne  of  action,  even  when  it  does  not  in  every  respect  har- 
monize with  his  own  judgment.  We  can  all  recall  instances^  which 
great  detriment  has  resulted  to  the  cause  of  missions  from  the  self- 
will  of  able,  and,  on  the  whole,  good  men,  who  have  never  learned  to 
sacrifice  their  own  opinions,  ambitions  or  prejudices  for  the  general 
good.  We  are  often  apt  to  suppose  that  they  only  make  sacrifices 
for  the  cause  of  our  Master  who  carry  the  Gospel  personally  to  our 
frontier  settlements,  or  to  foreign  lands.   In  this  we  are  misled.  Who 
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shall  say  that  the  work  and  sacrifice  of  Andrew  Fuller,  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  English  Baptist  Missions  in  the  East,  were  not  as 
real  and  as  severe  as  those  of  Carey  or  Ward  or  Marshman  ?  He 
has  little  experience  of  practical  life  «who  has  not  learned  that  the 
labor,  anxiety  and  annoyances  of  those  who  organize,  command  and 
bear  responsibility,  are  vastly  more  severe  than  what  falls  to  the  lot 
of  those  who  execute  and  obey. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  power  entrusted  to  the  Mission  Boards  should 
be  exercised  with  the  greatest  delicacy,  tenderness,  and  caution. 
The  largest  freedom  of  individual  action  should  be  given,  which 
can  be  made  consistent  with  the  duties  required  of  those  who  from 
their  position  can  survey  the  whole  field  of  action,  and  become  cog- 
nizant of  those  limitations  and  conditions  which  the  good  of  the 
whole  imposes  upon  the  activity  of  every  part.  Our  Boards  and 
Secretaries  must  not  become  Bishops.  Self-support  and  independent 
control  on  the  part  of  churches  and  pastors  should  always  be  the 
ultimate  aim  in  the  conduct  of  missions  at  home  and  aJbroad.  Divine 
guidance  alone  can  enable  Boards  to  strike  the  golden  mean  between 
despotic  paternalism,  and  a  laxity  of  administration  which  would  be^ 
a  virtual  breach  of  trust  In  all  financial  transactions  connected  with 
missions,  no  departure  from  the  strictest  business  methods  should  be 
tolerated  for  a  moment.  The  importance  of  fidehty  in  the  fulfilment 
of  contracts  on  the  part  of  churches  aided,  and  of  exact  and  syste- 
matic accounts  in  all  disbursements  by  individuals,  of  untiring 
industry  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  I  trust 
you  will  pardon  me  for  these  hints  and  cautions,  if  they  shall  seem 
out  of  place  at  a  time  set  apart  for  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Divine 
blessing  bestowed  upon  our  past  labors. 

But  we  should  never  forget  that  no  increase  of  contributions,  n& 
mastery  of  details,  no  compactness  of  organization,  no  development 
of  administrative  capacity,  no  breadth  of  learning  nor  brilliancy  of 
eloquence  in  our  ministry,  will  meet  the  moral  demands  of  the  com- 
ing age,  apart  from  a  new  consecration  of  all  our  powers  to  the 
service  of  our  Master,  and  a  new  baptism  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  We 
must  learn  with  Paul  to  be  "  always  bearing  about  in  the  body  the 
dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  The  atonement  is  the  great  central 
doctrine  of  our  theology.  Its  informing  spirit  should  be  for  our 
lives  a  supreme  and  controlling  law  of  purpose  and  action. 

With  this  conception  of  sacrifice  once  in  full  possession  of  our 
minds,  funds  for  Christian  work  would  be  equal  to  every  legitimate 
demand;  laborers  for  every  department  of  Christian  activity  would  be 
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forthcoming;  young  ministerB  would  throw  aside  the  vulgar  idea  of 
professional  advancement,  and  start  out  for  the  moral  deserts  of  earth 
with  an  alacrity  like  that  with  which  the  patriotic  soldier  responds  to 
a  call  for  volunteers  to  storm  a  battery  of  cannon,  or  join  a  ^*  forlorn 
hope." 

This  consecration  must  be  vital  enough  to  pervade  the  whole  body 
of  our  churchea  We  are  all  affected  by  our  surroundings.  The 
Christian  life  is  social.  Most  men  take  their  tone  of  thought  and 
character  from  the  moral  atmosphere  in  which  they  live.  Few  of  us 
who  occupy  positions  of  trust  in  Christian  work  are  aware  of  our 
^dependence  for  what  we  are  and  what  we  do,  upon  the  plain  men  and 
women  whose  influence,  example,  and  prayers  have  silently  moulded 
our  characters  in  youth,  and  who  have  cheered  us  by  their  sympathy 
and  kindly  recognition  of  our  immature  efforts  in  the  discharge  of 
duty.  No  man  can  do  his  best  Christian  service  among  us,  unless  he 
is  intellectually  and  morally  in  hearty  accord  with  what  is  commonly 
designated  as^'the  denomination"  or  ''the  church."  No  genius,  no 
-scholarsliip,  no  personal  reputation,  can  or'  ought  to  raise  any  man 
above  moral  dependence  upon  his  brethren  in  Christ. 

This  ''  communion  of  saints,"  this  mingling  of  thought,  action  and 
4ums  among  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  strong  and  the  weak,  the 
learned  and  the  unlearned,  forms  the  necessary  condition  of  the 
spiritual  health,  vigor,  and  practical  efficiency  of  the  body  in  whose 
ranks  we  serve.  This  communion  with  each  other  in  obedience  to 
God's  will,  in  all  the  modes  in  which  He  has  revealed  it,  will  secure 
steadiness  in  our  religious  beliefs,  a  common  recognition  of  the  bind- 
ing force  of  duty  to  Christ,  a  concentration  of  energy,  and  a  unity  of 
purpose  which  will  assure  us  a  triumphant  victory  in  the  moral  con- 
flict before  us. 

Let  us  look  forward,  then,  to  the  coming  fifty  years  with  calm  con- 
fidence that  the  cause  for  which  we  labor  will  move  on  with  a 
momentum  imparaUeled  in  the  past.  The  annals  of  nearly  nineteen 
Christian  centuries  blend  with  the  visions  of  prophecy,  and  more 
than  justify  these  anticipations.  The  Divine  plans  mature  slowly. 
Ood  never  hastens — He  never  rests.  But  through  the  ages  there  is 
.an  increasing  rapidity  in  the  development  of  His  purposes.  Let  us, 
then,  confidently  anticipate  the  day  when  the  Gospel  message  of 
mercy,  borne  on  the  accents  of  our  mother  tongue,  shall  be  the 
spiritual  aliment  of  every  soul  within  our  vast  domain — when  the 
watchword  of  our  Society, " "  North  America  for  Christ, "  shall  no 
longer  be  a  foimula  for  oui*  hopes,  but  an  actually  realized  ideal 
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JUBILEE    POEM. 

By  Sidney  Dyer,  Ph.D.,  Pa. 


PATRIA  NOSTRA  CHRISTO. 

1 

O,  wondrous  Land  !  thy  onward  march  sablime 
Has  far  outstript  the  prophet's  wildest  dreaming  ! 

The  miracle  of  all  historic  time  ; 
Thy  name  and  fame  o'er  all  the  world  are  beaming  ! 

2. 

A  mystic  continent  of  pathless  woods, 

With  lakes  and  rivers  marged  with  matted  willows, 
And  broad  savannahs  lapped  in  slumberous  moods, 

Or  gently  swayed  with  noiseless  verdant  billows. 

3. 

A  land  complete  in  all  its  map  and  make. 
With  Paradisal  vales  and  gushing  fountains; 

Whose  cataracts  the  deep  foundations  shake. 
And  heaven  itself  seems  pillared  on  its  mountaina. 

4. 

Jehovah's  masterpiece  Hesperia  stood, 
From  all  pollution  kept  and  tragic  story, 

That  Nature  here,  in  her  sublimest  mood. 
Might  give  to  us  her  chief  creative,  glory. 

5. 

A  few  short  years  agone  this  sylvan  shade 
And  virgin  soil  knew  but  the  red-man's  treading. 

To  whom  a  bounteous  nature  feasting  made 
By  nutty  showers  and  fruits  abundant  shedding. 

6. 

A  pilgrim  band  to  escape  oppression's  rod, 
Mid  winter's  icy  reign  and  bitter  searing, 

Sought  here  a  home  where  they  might  worship  God, 
No  priestly  ban  nor  tyrant's  mandate  fearing. 

7. 

Jehovah  was  their  guide  across  the  sea  ; 

He  gave  them  half  the  world,  His  best  creation, 
To  build  a  State  where  all  left  truly  free, 

Would  yet  in  union  form  a  model  nation. 
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8. 

They  built  an  altar  on  the  rock-bonnd  Khore, 
And  brought  as  their  first  sacrifice  to'heaven, 

A  consecrated  gift,  forevermore, 
The  glorious  land  to  their  possession  given. 

9. 

What  marvels  marked  their  bold  advancing  stride 
And  heaven -blest  toils,  repaid  with  ample  treasure  ; 

Their  sturdy  faith  repressed  all  swelling  pride, 
And  self-denial  scoffed  at  idle  pleasure. 

10. 

Supremely  blest,  in  strength  and  wisdom  grown, 
They  took  on  earth  their  proud,  exalted  station, 

No  more  a  weakling,  puling  round  the  throne, 
To  bow  and  cringe,  the  fag  end  of  a  nation. 

11. 

In  conscious  strength,  they  bade  their  oppressors  heed  ; 

At  every  wrong  their  soul's  indignant  burning  ; 
From  servile  fears  released,  from  bondage  freed, 

They  threw  their  shackles  off  with  holy  spuming. 

12. 

Dethroned  the  king,  each  Freeman  was  enthroned, 
A  wondrous  kingdom  thus  to  earth  revealing, 

Where  to  himself  man  true  allegiance  owned, 
A  sovereignty  from  which  there's  no  appealing. 

13. 

And  we,  the  sons  of  these  most  noble  sires. 
With  love  of  Liberty  that's  grown  supernal. 

Here  vow,  with  faith  that  heaven  itself  inspires. 
The  Freedom  they  bequeathed  shall  be  eternal ! 

14. 

Adown  the  years  the  swelling  tide  has  rolled, 

A  human  avalanche  resistless  flowing  ; 
The  thirteen  stars  that  gemmed  onr  flag  of  old. 

Are  now  a  blazing  Constellation  glowing. 

15, 

From  savage  beasts  redeemed,  and  barbarous  man, 
A  miracle  of  growth  and  transformations  ; 

From  rudest  state,  we  proudly  lead  the  van, 
In  glory^  strength,  the  first  of  mighty  nations. 
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16. 

Our  mountams  Bilyer-seamed  and  streaked  with  gold, 
Hide  mines  of  wealth  beyond  all  power  of  measure  ; 

From  ciiltnred  plains  we  reap  an  hundred  fold, 
And  feed  the  hungry  world  with  surplus  treasure. 

17. 

Insatiate  still,  we  press  for  higher  aims, 

And  proudly  boast,  that  we  alone  have  given 
The  widest  scope  to  manhood's  urgent  claims 

To  equal  rights,  the  chartered  boon  of  heaven. 

18.  . 
Jehovah's  pattern  gave  the  nation  shape. 

From  sea  to  sea,  full  half  the  world  enfolding, 
From  icy  glades  to  flower-embosomed  cape — 
Creation's  climate — Heaven's  ideal  moulding. 

19.  t 

Oh,  wondrous  mines  to  yield  this  human  ore ! 

To  give  to  earth  this  living,  breathing  casting! 
Impoverished  nations  mark  their  lessening  store, 

And  still  the  stream  sweeps  on,  deep,  broad,  and  lasting! 

20. 

What  seething  furnace  blast  to  melt  and  fuse, 

Till  homogeneous  all,  its  perfect  flowing 
Beveals  the  genius  of  the  land  in  hues 

Where  Freedom's  image  lives  in  stainless  glowing. 

21. 

Here  Babel  is  reversed  ;  confusion's  tongue 

Ends  with  the  human  influx  hither  urging, 
As  though  earth's  mighty  flood-gates  all  were  sprung. 

And  waves  impelling  waves  were  hither  surging. 

22. 

All  comers  here  must  yield  the  power  of  caste  : 
And  lordly  notions,  too,  we  roughly  hew  off; 

We  teach  the  stolid  Chinaman  at  laat 

To  grasp  the  shears  and   cut  his  precious  cue  off. 

2a. 

America,  it  was  thy  son  and  sage, 

When  black  and  stormy  terrors  all  were  frightening, 
Who  grasped  the  fiery  bolt  and  quenched  its  rage, 

Xx>oked  up  to  heaven,  and  shook  hands  with  the  lightning! 
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24. 

'Tis  our  delight  to  boast  of  Morse's  name, 
Who  curbed  the  cloud-bom  steed,  with  breath  of  thunder, 

Till  docile  now,  an  infant's  touch  can  tame, 
And  toy  with  him  who  tore  the  heavens  asunder ! 

25. 

The  subtle  power  of  steam  by  Fulton's  hand, 
Is  made  in  furrows  deep  to  plough  the  ocean. 

In  iron  tracery  to  map  the  land, 
And  put  ten  thousand  arms  of  steel  in  motion. 

26. 

Lest  now  the  envy  prompted  world  should  Hny 
The  summit  point  is  reached  in  wondrous  doing, 

We  converse  hold  with  friends  though  leagues  away. 
Our  secrets  tell,  and  bottle  up  our  wooing. 

27. 

Still  on  we  keep  the  glorious  march  of  mind ; 

Each  height  achieved  to  higher  still  inspiring  ; 
Time's  hoary  waymarks  passed  and  far  behind, 

We  lead  the  van  of  thought  with  zeal  untiring. 

28. 

Her  beauty,  grandeur  fills  each  perfect  plan, 
And  each  success  inspires  to  something  bolder ; 

Her  nature  writes  her  signature  on  man. 
Transmutes  herself,  and  lives  in  the  beholder ! 

29. 

Of  all  the  glorious  names  that  we  enthrone 
Among  the  galaxy  of  History's  star-field, 

The  peerless  three  we  claim  as  still  our  own  ; 
Our  Washin^on,  our  Lincoln,  and  our  Oarfield  ! 

• 

30. 

Above  the  manly  joys  of  Freedom's  reign, 
.  Or  softer  ecstasies  of  love  or  pleasure. 
Our  hearts  aspire  this  land  for  Christ  to  gain. 
And  give  to  ffim  as  His  peculiar  treasure. 

31. 

'Tis  ours  to  boast  and  share  Ck)lumbia's  good  ; 

To  reign  as  kings,  yet  be  a  kingless  nation  ; 
But  oh,  to  consecrate  this  land  to  Gk>d, 

Is  sure  a  nobler,  grander  inspiration ! 
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32. 

And  ^ho  so  well  endowed  His  word  to  preach, 
As  those  who  hold  his  Truth  with  faith  unswerving? 

Who  take  his  living  Word,  and  firmly  teach 
His  sacred  rites  must  have  their  true  observing  ? 

33. 

For  Faith  and  worship  spuming  man's  control, 
A  sacred  right  from  which  we'll  ne'er  be  driven  ; 

The  Gk)spel  we  proclaim  makes  free  the  soul, 
To  shape  its  creed  and  speak  the  love  of  Heaven  ! 

34. 

The  blood-stained  Gross,  on  Calvary  lifted  high.— 
The  glorious  pledge  of  man's  complete  redemption, — 

Began  its  conquering  course,  as  heralds  fly 
To  claim  the  world  for  Christ,  and  take  pre-emption. 

35. 

When  first  Columbus  touched  the  new<found  world, 
The  Terra- Firma  seen  in  wondrous  dreaming, 

The  Cross-emblazoned  flag  he  there  unfurled. 
And  swift  its  orient  beams  shot  Westward  streaming. 

36. 

Ere  long  the  Pilgrims  in  his  footsteps  trod  , 
To  spread  their  rigid  faith  they  did  not  falter, 

But  everywhere,  that  they  might  worship  God, 
They  reared  a  holy  shrine,  and  built  their  altar. 

37. 

But  worldly  thrift  outstript  their  utmost  zeal. 
And  throngs  impelling  throngs  were  past  them  driven. 

To  whom  the  Sabbath  bell  made  no  appeal. 
Nor  holy  text  inspired  the  hopes  of  Heaven. 

38. 

Oh,  how  they  rush  from  everv  race  and  clan  ; 

The  conscience-bound,  the  serf,  the  priestly  ridden, 
To  find  one  spot  on  earth  ennobling  man 

To  act  and  think  us  God  himself  has  bidden. 

39. 

From  Scandinavia's  vales  and  gelid  shades, 
The  German  Fatherland  and  Celtic  ingle, 

From  Asia's  plains  and  tiger  haunted  glades, 
Confluent  human  streams  here  mix  and  mingle. 
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40. 

Though  not,  fts  on  Pentecostal  day,  , 

"With  cloven  tongnes  endowed,  a  heavenly  token, 

The  mingling  tribes  of  earth  that  hither  stray. 
In  their  own  tongue  hear  God's  great  wonders  spoken. 

41. 

O,  wondrous  Grace !  to  homogeneous  make 
The  races  all  in  one, — ^blest  soul  communion  ! 

Where  each  the  other  loves  for  Jesus'  sake, — 
A  type  and  taste  of  Heaven's  eternal  union. 

42. 

In  many  a  valley  green  and  hamlet's  shade, 
We've  reared  the  holy  shrine  in  grace  and  beauty, 

Where  Zion's  scattered  tribes,  that  long  have  strayed, 
With  joy  repair  to  pay  their  solemn  duty. 

43. 

As  from  some  horrid  dream  at  last  awoke. 
The  mind,  confused,  still  sees  the  ghostly  blending, 

So  stood  the  millions  with  their  shackles  broke. 
Dashed  from  their  limbs  by  war's  relentless  rending. 

44. 

In  body  free,  the  scales  were  on  their  eyes, 

*»0h,  light !  give  light !"  they  cried  with  earnest  pleading; 

And  prompt  we  lead  where  Wisdom's  Temples  rise, — 
And  lo !  what  sable  crowds  are  thither  speeding  ! 

45. 

The  Indian  tribes,  scarce  known  to  History's  page, — 
And  where  so  soon,  alas !  alone  we'll  find  them  ! 

For,  hurled  from  earth,  as  with  a  tempest's  rage, 
Their  names  and  graves  will  be  the  wrecks  behind  them — 

46. 

To  these  poor  wanderers  in  their  native  land, 
Despoiled  of  home,  oppressed,  and  sorrow  driven. 

We  give  the  warm  and  sympathetic  hand. 
And  lead  the  way  to  brighter  homes  in  Heaven. 

47. 

Where  once  was  heard  the  wild  exultant  shout, 
With  ghastly  trophies  at  the  war-belt  clinging, 

The  red-man  kneels  in  worship  most  devout. 
In  Christ-like  love  his  soul's  redemption  singing. 
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48. 

Full  fifty  years  ago  these  cries  were  heard 

In  tones  so  deep,  prolongad,  and  agonizing. 
With  holy  zeal  our  fathers'  hearts  were  stirred, 

And  Zion  saw  a  day  of  grand  uprising. 

49. 

And  fitting  man  was  he  commissioned  first ; 

Forth  to  his  work  he  went  with  spirit  glowing  ; 
Upon  the  West  his  voice  prophetic  burst, — 

A  Captain  of  the  "Three"  —a  thorough  Ooijuj  ! 

50. 

How  vast  the  fields  that  met  his  anxious  eyes  : 

How  few,  alas!  the  reapers  taither  hasting  ! 
Lo,  all  around  he  heard  imploring  cries 

To  gather  sheaves  already  ripe  and  wasting. 

51. 

Then,  long  we  rallied  round  our  towering  ffill^ 

Who  labored  hard  to  fill  the  gamers  heaping  ; 
True  men  were  sent,  devoting  heart  and  skill, 

Yet  fields  would  ripen  faster  than  the  reaping. 

52. 

How  Lincoln  cheered,  and  **  Courage  !*'  shouted  Gme^ 

The  consecrated  Colgate  still  is  living, 
As  from  his  sainted  grave  there  comes  a  tone 

To  teach  us  all  the  blessedness  of  giving. 

53. 

When  some  grew  faint,  and  drew  the  helping  hand. 

And  sad  perplexities  began  to  slack  us, 
With  zeal  anew  rushed  forth  the  reaping  band. 

When  led  to  gather  sheaves  by  sturdy  Backus. 

54. 

With  all  his  armour  on,  and  flushed  with  zeal ; 

*'  This  land  for  Christ,"  he  cried,  with  courage  steady — 
But  e'er  the  echoes  died  of  his  appeal, 

Elisha's  chariot  came— his  crown  was  ready. 

55. 

We  had  onr  consecrated  Bishop,  too. 
And  loved  his  gentle  sway  and  Christ-like  spirit : 

To  bring  this  land  to  Christ,  how  brave,  how  true  !— 
God  grant  such  Bishops  we  may  oft  inherit ! 

18 
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56. 

A  noble  heart  anon  the  work  anrveyed, 
And  pushed  it  on  from  ranch  to  rndest  hutting  ; 

Alas  !  we  little  thought  when  flashed  his  blade, 
'T  would  be  the  last,  the  crowning  work  of  Cutting  ! 

57. 

When  now  the  work  grows  slack  and  faith  declines, 
And  stinted  gifts  are  brought  to  fill  the  storehouse  ; 

A  clarion  voice  rings  out  along  the  lines, 
The  rallying  cry— 'tis  money,  me*i,  and  More-house  I 

58. 
'Mid  all  these  years  of  toil,  and  oft  alarms, 

There^H  been  the  echo  of  a  patient  light  tread  ; 
'And  now  we  crown,  with  well  deserving  palms, 

The  ever  faithful,  self-denying  WTiUehwd. 

59. 

As  Westward  still  our  earnest  reapers  hie, 
To  gather  sheaves  and  push  for  broader  sowing, 

A  holy  symbol  meets  their  wondering  eye, — 
A  mountain  Gross  in  stainless  white  is  glowing ! 

60. 

O,  g  lorious  Cross  I  thy  outstretched  arms  excite 
To  holy  zeal  and  ceaseless  consecration, 

Until,  like  Thee,  arrayed  in  spotless  white, 
Our  blest  Redeemer  claims  His  ransomed  nation  ! 

61. 

O,  shout !  pull  out  the  jubilante  stop, — 
Join  every  voice  the  hallelujah  chorus  ; 

The  joyful  heavens  with  benedictions  drop  ! 

"The  Lord  our  Banner'*  goes  in  might  before  us  ! 

62. 

Across  the  broad  savannahs. 

From  vale  and  mountain  dome 
King  out  the  glad  hosannahs, 

The  shouts  of  harvest  home ! 
The  seed  was  scattered  weeping, 

Broadcast,  from  sea  to  sea, 
And  now,  in  joyous  reaping. 

We  sound  our  Jubilee  ! 
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63. 

The  millions  hither  Burging 

From  every  land  and  race, 
Are  met  with  gentle  urging 

To  accept  the  Sayiour^s  grace  ; 
And  lo  !  in  many  a  dwelling 

The  gladsome  sight  we  see 
Of  happy  conyerts  swelling 

Salvation's  Jnbilee ! 

64. 

The  sable  face  is  beaming 

With  joy's  supreme  control. 
As  wisdom's  light  is  streaming, 

With  rapture  through  his  soul ; 
Oh,  what  a  wondrous  story, — 

Made  soul  and  body  free  ; 
Now  hear  him  shouting  '*  Glory  !" 

The  Freedman*s  Jubilee ! 

65. 

The  whoop  that  once  was  ringing 

Along  the  red-man's  path. 
To  every  hearthstone  bringing 

Impending  fears  of  wrath. 
Is  changed  from  cruel  madness. 

As,  from  his  war-paint  free. 
The  Indian  shouts,  in  gladness, 

His  song  of  Jubilee  ! 

66. 

How  sweet  the  Grospel  preaching 

Wherever  man  may  roam. 
But,  oh,  the  bliss  of  teaching 

The  love  of  Christ  at  home  ! 
Then,  keep  the  chorus  ringing. 

Till  all  the  world  shall  see 
This  ransomed  nation,  singing 

Redemption's  Jubilee ! 
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RALLYING   SONG. 

Bt   W.    F.   SHERWIN,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Tune:  Shining  Shobe. 


I. 


With  holy  joy  and  cheerful  praise, 
We  lift  our  hearts  in  singing; 

To  Him  by  whose  rich  grace  we  meet, 
Our  grateful  tribute  bringing. 

Refrain :    Let  each  to  each  a  welcome  give, 
With  true  and  earnest  greeting; 
One  Lord,  one  faith,  one  purpose  true, 
Our  hearts  as  one  are  beating. 

II. 

From  north  and  south,  from  east  and  west. 
From  mountain,  plain  and  valley, 

We  come  to  light  our  altar- fires 
And  all  our  forces  rally. 

« 

Brf.:    And  each  to  each  a  welcome  give. 
With  true,  etc. 

III. 

We  sadly  miss  some  noble  hearts, 

Yet  we  must  falter  never; 
Though  one  by  one  the  workers  fall, 

The  work  goes  on  forever  t 

/?€/.:    So  each  to  each,  etc. 

IV. 

9 

To  prairie  homes  and  western  wilds. 
We'll  send  the  Gospel  story, 

And  in  its  beams,  to  darkened  souls, 
Keveal  a  Saviour's  glory  ! 

Ref.:    With  eiich  to  each,  etc. 

V. 

O  God!  speed  on  Thy  chariot  wheels, 
Till  through  our  land  and  nation. 

From  sea  to  sea,  from  shore  to  shore. 
All  know  the  great  salvation. 

Ref.:    Now  each  to  each,  etc. 
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Sunday,  May  28tli. 

The  annual  sermon  before  the  Society  was  preached  at  10^  A.  M., 
in  the  First  Baptist  Church,  by  H.  G.  Weston,  D.  D.,  Piesident  of 
Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  Pennsylvania,  from  Isaiah,  54:  2:  "En- 
large the  place  of  thy  tent,  and  let  them  stretch  forth  the  cui-tains  of 
thy  habitation ;  .spare  not,  lengthen  thy  cords  a^id  strengthen  thy  stalces.'' 

It  is  greatly  regretted  that  the  sermon,  which  was  unwritten,  was 
not  stenographically  reported,  .and  that  Dr.  Weston,  who  soon  after 
its  deliyery  visited  Europe,  was  unable  on  his  return  to  reproduce  it. 
The  sermon  was  very  inspiring,  touching  on  the  changes  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  past  fifty  years,  forecasting  the  fifty  years  to  come,  and 
summoning  God's  people  to  consecrated  activity  in  strengthening 
the  work  already  begim,  and  in  reaching  forth  to  greater  things. 

B.  Thomas,  LL.  D.,  of  Arkansas;  G.  J.  Johnson,  D.  D.,  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  J.  M.  Gregory,  LL.  D.,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  and  John 
Peddie,  D.  D.,  participated  in  the  exercises  of  tlie  occasion. 
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MEMBERS  AND  DELEGATES  IN  ATTENDANCE  AT 

FIFTIETH    ANNIVERSARY. 

MAINE. 

Life  IHrector.—A..  A.  Ford. 

Life  Members. — W.  C.  Burrows.  A.  B.  Crane,  C.  M.  Emery.  H.  M.  Hart,  Mrs.  Anns  Salient  Hunt. 
J.  MoWhinnle.  8.  P.  Merrill,  W.  H.  Spencer. 

Delegates  from  ChHreke*.^T.  D.  Anderson,  Jr.,  H.  S.  Bnrrsge.  E.  K.  Chandler,  Moses  Qiddings, 
C.  V.  Hanson,  O.  O.  Ordway. 

ViH/or, — ^A.  A.  Smith. 

NEW  HAMPSHIBE. 

Life  2Hreeior.—Ij.  Q.  Barrett,  J.  N.  Ohaae,  W.  V.  Gamer,  C.  F.  Holbrook. 
DeUffoUsfirom  State  Convention,— Is.  O.  Barrett,  H.  F.  Brown,  J.  N.  Chase,  W.  V.  Oamer. 
DtUffotuJirom  Ckureku J.  H.  Burpee,  Irrlng  W.  Coombs,  A.  8.  Oilbert,  O.  8.  Pntt 

YBBMONT. 

Lift  Dir0etor.—W,  G.  Goncber. 

Life  Members,— Toe^ta  Reary,  Mrs.  G.  C.  Noble.  J.  K.  Richardson.  H.  A.  Bogers.  Bofos  Smith. 

DeteffuUtfrom  State  Oomoentifm.—J&.  C.  Noble.  J.  K.  Bidiardson. 

Vititor.—Mn.  Frank  Carpenter. 

KASSACHXJ8ETT8. 

Life  Direetors.—B.  W.  Barrows.  J.  C.  Foster,  G.  £.  Horr,  A.  P.  Mason,  A.  E.  Reynolds. 

Life  Members.— J.  B.  Abbott,  B.  J.  Adams.  Mrs.  R.  J.  Adams.  T.  P.  Andsnon.  Q.  W.  Bosworth, 
J.  B.  Brackett,  W.T.  Chase,  Joshua  Clement.  Louisa  C.  T.  Crane.  Jacob  DaTis,  J.  F.  Davis. 
John  Duncan,  T.  T.  Filmer.  Clifton  Fletcher,  H.  C.  Graves.  Mrs.  B.  M.  Horr.  H.  M.  Janas. 
John  Love,  Jr..  Mrs.  A.  P.  Mason,  J.  N.  Murdock.  A.  C.  Osborne.  Andrew  Pollard,  J.  B.  Read. 
J.  W.  Riddle.  0.  A.  Roundy.  R.  G.  Seymour,  D.  H.  Taylor,  J.  Tilson,  Jesse  Tinell.  A.  G.  Up- 
ham,  L.  L.  Wood. 

UelegaUtfrom  Stale  Convention. — G.  W.  Bosworth,  Andrew  Pollard. 

Delegates  fnm  Ckurches.—A.  W.  Downing,  G.  W.  Gile,  M.  F.  Johnson,  Mrs.  M.  F.  Johnson,  O.  £• 
Morrill.  C.  D.  Morris,  E.  A.  Mead,  W.  A.  Smith.  C.  D.  Swett.  R.  F.  Tolman,  G.  C.  Whitney. 

Visitors.— W.  A.  Bowdlear.  Mrs.  W.  A.  Bowdle&r.  Mrs.  W.  T.  Chsae,  B.  P.  Cross,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cross- 
Mrs.  M.  P.  Curtis,  Miss  Sarah  Curtis.  H.  R.  Greene,  O.  H.  Greenleaf.  Mrs.  O.  H.  Greenleaf' 
Mrs.  G. W.  Gunnison,  A.  K.  Potter.  Wm.  A.  Smith  and  wile,  Cordelia  C.  ^tioer.  Mrs.  J.  TUson* 
J.  N.  Williams,  G.  L.  Wrenn. 

BHODE  ISLAND. 

L\fe  Directors.— G.  E.  Barrows,  T.  Edwin  Brown,  E.  K.  Fuller.  T.  T.  Potter,  J.  Torrey  Smith,  J.  M. 
Taylor. 

Life  Members.— Mtb.  B.  A.  Benedict,  M.  H.  Bixby,  B.  G.  Boardman,  Edwin  Bromley,  K.  P.  Fam- 
ham,  J.  C.  Hartshorn,  Warren  Randolph,  Samuel  Richards,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Smith. 

Delegates  from  Slate  Convention.— M..  H.  Blxby,  S.  K.  Dexter.  E.  H.  Johnson,  J.  Torrey  Smith. 

Delegates  ^m  Churches.— ThOB.  Sampson.  C.  M.  Tower. 

Visitors.— 'Mrs.  G.  Dyer,  Mrs.  S.  H.  Freeman,  Clara  B.  Harvey,  Miss  M.  C.  Newhall,  A.  D.  Nicker- 
son.  A.  T.  Rose.  Mrs.  M.  A.  Simonds.  M.  C. Stafford.  Mrs.  C.  M.  Tower.  Mary  L.  Welch.  Mrs. 
M.  T.  Richards. 

CONNEOTIOTJT. 

Life  Directors.— Q.  F.  Davis,  J.  L.  Howard,  Edward  Lathrop.  Ebeneser  Morgan,  A.  Q.  Palmer.  S. 
Dryden  Phelps,  A.  J.  Sage,  L.  H.  Wakeman. 

Life  Members.— W.  P.  Benjamin,  A.  E.  Dennison  Delavsn  Dewolf.  G.  W.  Folwell,  Solomon  Gale. 
E.  S.  Hill,  G.  W.  Holman.  A.  C.  Hubbard.  W.  M.  Ingersoll,  W.  R.  Miller,  Mrs.  B.  Morgan.  O. 
H.  Rowe.  T.  S.  Samson,  O.  C.  Sargent.  J.  G.  Snelling,  J.  R.  Stubbert,  C.  Arnold  Weaver  and 
wife,  Byron  A.  Woods. 

Ddrgateefrom  State  Convention.— W.  P.  Bei^amin.  Edward  Lathr«p»  Ebenezer  Morgan.  A.  G. 
Palmer. 
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iMeffcUetJroM  Churekes.^E.  P.  Bond,  ChM.  Bndthwaite,  A.  J.  Chandler,  W.  W.  ETerts.  Jr.,  J.  V. 
(Hrton.  L.  G.  QLuier,  J.  D.  Herr,  Gt.  C.  HArtln.  M.  H.  Pogson.  J.  W.  Richardson,  C.  C. 
Smith,  C.  G.  Smith.  H.  G.  Smith,  S.  D.  Tilden,  J.  E.  Wilson,  J.  Wolfenden. 

Vtntrrt.-^R.  B.  Alley,  I.  Anderson.  Mrs.  E.  B.  Bennett,  J.  J.  Bronson.  L.  Smith  Brown,  C.  C  • 
Frost,  T.  A.  T.  Banna.  Mrs.  E.  S.  Hill.  Miss  Edith  Howard.  Mrs.  J.  L.  Howard.  Miss  May 
Howard.  Mrs.  Edward  Lathrop,  E.  J. MilLr.  John  Naylor. G.  N.  Nichols.  £.  M.  ^^n.  Mrs. 
E.  M.  Ogdan,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Palmer.  Miss  A.  L.  SnoUing.  Mrs.  S.  T.  Snelling,  B.  H.  weeks.  Mrs. 
8*  M.  whiting,  B.  £.  Whittemore. 

NEW  TO&K. 

Life  Directors,-^,  Burnett,  A.  D.  B<i8h.  N.  Judsou  Clark.  A.  Coit.  D.  C.  Eddy,  J.  F.  Elder,  J.  N. 
Folwell.  J.  N.  Griffith,  W.  P.  Hellings.  D.  C.  Hughes.  Miss  Ella  Linde.  F.  G.  filnde,  R.  T. 
Mlddleditch.  J.  Henry  Miller.  J.  C.  Orerhlser.  Wm.  Phelps.  Wm.  Reid,  J  G.  Richardson.  G. 
A.  Sohulte,  C..P.  Sheldon.  Smith  Sheldon.  Catharina  Thompson.  John  Thompson,  James  M. 
Whitehead.  W.  R.  Wright. 

Life  Members.-^.  N.  Adams,  J.  Barstow.  A.  K.  Batchelder,  .Mrs.  G.  G.  Bishop,  W.  W.  Bliss,  G.  W. 
Brooks,  J.J.  Browner,  J.  H.  Burr,  S.  S.  Constant,  H.  A.  Gordo,  D.G  Corey,  B.  F.  Crane,  J. 
W.  Crumb,  Mrs.  S.  &  Cutting,  Bertha  £.  Davey,  G.  W.  Dorrance,  F.  A.  Douglass,  H.  J.  Eddy. 
Erastus  Everett,  S.  T.  Fsmham.  Geo.  Fisher.  Emily  S.  Gale,  T.  A.  4'-  Gessler,  C.G.  Gurr, 
Mrs.  G.  G.  Gurr.  W.  T.  C  Hanna,  Sam'l  T.  Hillman,  G.  £.  Hiscox.  £.  T.  Hiscox,  Miss  Ellen 
Hogan,  G.  £.  Horr,  Jr.,  James  Huggins,  J9hu  Humpstone,  R.  B.  Hull.  H.  P.  Hunt,  H.  Hutch - 
ins,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Jones,  D.  B.  Jntten,  B.  B.  Kelsay,  O.  C.  Kirkham,  H.  M.  King,  A.  G.  Iaw- 
son.  O.  Lindh,  H.  C.  Longyear.  H.  G.Mason.  W.  R.  Maul,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Mikels,  F.  8.  Miner. 
R.  B.  Montgomery,  T.  J.  Morgan.  J.  J.  Muir,  C.  G.  Norton,  A.  8.  Patton,  D.  G.  Potter, 
A.  M.  Prentice,  Christopher  Rhodes,  T.  F.  Riley,  Northrop  Rose,  J.  H.  Sage.  G.  W.  Samson, 
E.  L.  Scofleld,  J.  T.  Seeley.  L  Selleck,  John  Sheridai^  J.  Byington  Smith,  L.  Smith,  P  B. 
Spear,  S.  H.  Staokpole,  H.  £.  Stevens.  W.  F  Taylor.  Andrew  Ten  Brook.  J.  B.  Thomas,  H. 
R.  Tram,  E.  Trott,  W.  G.  Van  Meter.  B.  J.  Warner,  Mrs  B.  J.  Warner.  Horace  Waters,  J. 
S.  Webber,  J.  D  Warner.  E.  8  Wheeler,  8.  P.  White.  Mrs.  8.  P.  White,  J.  W.  Whitehead. 
Samuel  Williams  and  wife,  D.  W.  Wisher. 

iMegaUafrom  State  (7o»Mnfion.— T.  Edwin  Brown,  R.  B.  Hull,  A.  G.  Lawson,  Wm.  Reid. 

JMtgaUt/rom  (7AureAe«.— Samuel  Alman,  J.  M.  Bruce,  E.  S.  Buckbee,  E.  E.  Chlvers.  A  8.  Goats, 

D.  Crosby,  Rutoer  Dox,  T.  H.  Fearey,  J.  Gould,  L.  A.  Greene,  J.  C.  Grimmell,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Hall, 
£.  J.  Haynes,  Wayland  Hoy t,  L.  W.  Jackson.  J.  W.  Martin.  W.  D.  McKinney,  H.  Miller,  Hal- 
sey  Moore,  J.  B.  Nairn,  J.  S.  Nasmith.  Wm.  Nuttrall,  G.  B  Perkins.  D.  I.  Phillips,  L.  Rich- 
ardson, H.  M.  Sanders,  D.  Sheldon,  Francis  Sherer.  T.  Simpkins.  W.  H.  Sloan,  G.  A.  Smith, 
J.  Gyrus  Thoms,  E.  Tompkins,  H.  Trumpp,  W.  F.  Wakefield,  R.  Walker  and  wife,  E.  R. 
Waterbury,  G,  E.  Weeks,  T.  J.  Whitaker,  Geo.  Whitmoro.  J.  L.  Williams. 

VitOort  —Miss  E.A.Aldiich,  A.  W.  Ashley.  G.  G.  Baldwin,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Barrett.  E.  L.  Bentley,  J.  F. 
Bigelow.  Mrs  G.  L.  Blackford,  W.  G.  Buone,  Ocland  Boyle,  J.  B.  Brown,  W.  H.  Brown,  Mrs. 

E.  S.  Buckbee,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Burch.  A.  H.  Burlingham,  Mrs.  Butler,  Augusta  Garto,  Thos. 
Chester,  Mrs.  T.  L.  Coles,  G.V.  D.Gomell,  O.  E.  Cox.  H.A.DeLand,  Nettie  Densmore,  Mrs.  G. 
Ferguson.  Mrs.  J.  G.  Foley,  J.  E.  Folwell,  N.  Fox.  F.  G.  Freeman,  L.  R.  Freeman,  F.  H.  Gates, 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Goodspeed,  Miss  M.  Greene.  Mrs  C  Goetchious,  G.  H  Hansell.  Robert  Harris,  F. 
Heisig,  Mrs.  C.  B  Hill,  H.  H.  Hunt,  £.  T.  Jacobs.  J.  R.  James,  Mrs  D  B.  Jutten,  Miss  L.  £. 
Enight,  L.  A.  Long.  J.  G.  Mseder,  H.  Miller,  Mrs.  R  B.  Montgomery,  E.  Mrs  B.  Morehouse, 
Mrs.  8.  L.  NoU.  Howard  Osgood,  £.  F.  Owen,  F.  B.  Palmer,  £.  £.  Parmlee,  Mrs.  John  Peddle. 
AnnaE.  Pierson.  T.D.  Ramsey  and  wife,  Mrs.  £.J.  Rennick,  C.A.  Rice,  M.  Ritch.  H.M.  Schaf- 
fer, G.  A.  Schulte,  Jr.,  E.A.  SkiUen.  Wm.  Spellman.  Mary  A.  Staples.  A.W.  Stockwin,  AH. 
Strong,  A.  8  Taylor,  Etta  £  Van  Allen.  MrH  G.  W.  Van  Allen.  Lilly  A.  Van  Allen.  F.  E.  Van 
Tassel.  H.  C  Vedder,  Mrs.  E.  Wiener,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Westervelt,  Jos.  Weston,  Z.  P.  Wilds,  W. 
E.  Witter. 

NEW  JEBSET. 

Life  Direetora  —Henry  Brittain,  W.  W.  Case.  Jas.  8.  Ladd,  H.  H.  H.  Marsh.  W.  H.  Parmly,  H.  F. 
Smith,  C.  B.  Stout,  G.  W.  Waterhouse. 

Life  Membert.-^A.  Armstrong,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Armstrong.  J.  James  Baker,  J.  F.  Brown,  J.  C.  Buchan- 
an, F.  T.  Gailhopper.  J.  M.  Carpenter,  J.  L.  Davis,  E.  J.  Foote,  Geo.  Oault.  U.  B.  Guisoard, 
A.  8.  Gumbart,  W.  D.  Hedden,  Andrew  Hopper,  G.  L.  Hunt,  £.  Everett  Jones.  C.  F.  Linde, 
Robert  Lowry,  A.  G.  Lyon,  J.  E.. Manning.  W.  M.  Mick,  G.  W.  Nicholson,  A.  Parker,  D.  S. 
Parmlee,  Syrena  8.  Parmlee,  J.  W.  Sarlcs  F.  A.  Slater,  8.  G.  Smith,  A.  B.  BtlU.  Asa  Suydam. 
T.  E.  Vassar,  8.  Walker.  8.  Washington,  E.  A.  Woods,  D.  J.  Terkes. 

Deleffotet/rom  State  &mventi<m. — James  Buchanan,  E.  J.  Foote,  Wm.  Humpstone,  H.  F.  Smith. 

Ddeffoinfrtm.  Ckurches.^J.  C.  Allen,  E.  H.  Bronson.  O.  G.  Buddington,  S.  L.  B.  Chase,  8.  L.  Cox. 
O.  P.  Eaches.  Mrs.  U.  B.  Guiscard,  G.  Enobloch,  Wm.  Lawrence,  G.  T.  McNavln.  R.  W.  Per- 
kins, D.  F.  Runyon.  F.  Sievers,  £.  D.  Simons.  Augustus  Stete.  G.  H.  Woolston. 

Vititorg. — E.  Anschutz.  T.  8.  Barbour.  L.  J.  Bridgman.  C.  Brinkerhoff.  Mrs.  E.  H.  Bronson,  Mrs. 
M.  Isabel  Buchanan,  Mrs.  8.  L.  B.  Chase.  Samuel  Colgate,  H.  E.Day,  8.  Dyer.  A.  Estabrooks. 
W.W.  Everts,  R.  N.  Fairfax.  L.  B.  Hartman,  R.W.  Hughes,  Mrs.  D.  M.  Humpstone.  G.  John- 
son. Wm.  Eent,  Mrs.  F.  Lightfoot,  Mrs.  A.  Parker,  H.  Steelman,  H.  B.  Steelman,  Frank  Tor- 
rey,  Henry  Wescott,  Alex.  Wiley,  Sr. 
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PBNHSTLVAKIA. 

Lift  JHrectort,-^ George  Cooper,  John  E.  Craig,  J.  O.  Ciitchlov.  J.  tf.  Pendleton,  W.  B.  Scott. 
Thos.  Bwaim. 

Life  Jfan6er«.— Emenon  Andrews.  J.  W.  T.  Boothe.  Qeo.  Gallagher,  W.  H.  Conard,  J.  8.  Eyaiis. 
Q.  J.  Johnson.  H.  W.  Jones,  LeTi  Knowles,  H.  V.  Lincoln,  John  Miller,  Mrs.  C.  8.  Pendle- 
ton. Mrs.  E.  M.  8waim,  B.  D.  Thomas,  Alanson  Tilden,  O.  H.  Trapp,  H.  L.  Wayland. 

Delegates  from  State  Conrention.—Gteo.  Cooper,  Mrs.  John  Miller. 

DelegateM/rom  Ckurehet.—4.  H.  Chambers,  E.  K.  Cressy.  Geo.  Haslett,  J.  L.  Bay,  W.  S.  Boberts.  T. 
J.  Siegfried,  David  Wood. 

Futtorc.^SL  K.  Atwood.  C.  H.  Banes.  Mrs.  C.  H.  Banes,  Miss  Louise  Banes,  Wm.  Bncknell,  Mnt. 
J.  H.  Chambers,  8.  A.  Crozer.  Michael  Frayne.  J.  8.  Gubelmann.  Mrs.  L.  Snowies.  Mrs.  A.  8. 
Lam,  E.  L.  Magoon,  Edward  McMinn. 


SEIiAWABE. 


Life  Director.— Bichajrd  B.  Cook. 
Delegate  from  Church.—^.  MacMackin. 


MAB7LAKD. 

Lift  Membere. — Haryey  Johnson,  J.  W.  M.  Williams. 

Pelegatetfnm  State  Convention. —C.  C.  Bitting,  Harvey  Johnson.  W.  8.  Pennick,  B.  Wearer,  J.  W. 
M.  Williams. 

rm7or.--Mrs.  J.  W.  M.  Williams. 

DISTBICT  OF  OOLUKBIA. 

Life  Director.— Ha,7nvie\  H.  Greene. 

Delegate  from  District  Convention. — 8amtiel  H.  Greene. 

Fmr^.r .—Mrs.  M.  L.  Olcott. 

VIBGINIA. 

Visitor.— A.  E.  Dickinson.  Mrs.  A.  £.  Dickinson. 

WEST  VIB0INIA. 

Liff  Membm.—i.  W.  Carter,  Henry  Langford,  W.  E.  Powell. 

Delegates  from  State  Convention,— Z .  W.  Carter,  Henry  Langford.  W.  E.  Powell,  F.  P.  RobertM>n. 

Visitor.— n.  M.  Strickler. 

NOBTH  CABOLIKA. 

Delegate  Jrom  White  State  Convention.— Thoe.  H.  Pritchard. 
Delegate  from  Colored  Slate  Convention.— J .  O.  Crosby. 
Delegate  from  Church. — Joshua  Perry. 
Viritor.—J.  B.  Taylor. 

SOUTH  OABOLINA. 

Delegate  from  State  Cf/nvention. — J.  A.  Chamblise. 

aEOBGhLA. 

Delegates  from  State  Convention.— A.  J.  Beck,  J.  G.  McCall.  G.  A.  Nnnnally,  H.  H.  Tucker. 

FliOBIDA. 

Fmtor.—O.  K.  Allen. 


Delegate  from  State  Convention.— "E,  T.  Winkler. 
Delegate  from  Colored  State  Convention. — Wm.  A.'Burch. 
Ftfieor.— Polk  Harris. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Life  Member.— ChsM,  Ayer. 

Ftfitor*.— Mrs.  Chas.  Ayer,  J.  W.  Bozeman. 
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lAfe  DtrKtor.^Wm.  Cftiiey  Gnne. 

DtUgaUtfmm  State  Convention.— C.  C.  ChAplin,  Wm.  Carey  Crane.  F.  Keifer,  O.  C.  Pope.  W.  D" 
Powell. 

INDIAN  TEBBITOBT. 

Fiffitor.— Nathaniel  Potto. 

OHIO. 

Life  Directors.— YT.  H.  Harris.  O.  O.  King,  G.  W.  Lasher,  P.  S.  Moxom,  8.  B.  Page.  William  Sher- 
idan. 

Life  Memhera.—Mn.  W.  H.  Alexander.  H.  F.  Colby.  Alien  Darrow,  W.  H.  Doane,  Geo.  T.  Dowling. 
John  R.  Downer.  Samuel  W.  Duncan.  M.  £.  Gray.  J.  H.  Parks,  W.  C.  P.  Rhoades.  H.  A.  Sher- 
win.  Wm.  T.  Smith.  J.  B.  Thresher.  A.  D.  WiUifer. 

Dei^gatetfrom  ^ate  Convm^ion.— Samuel  W.  Duncan.  P.  8.  Moxom,  W.  C.  P.  Rhodes. 

DeUgaUtfronn  Churches.— Vf.  H.  Alexander.  Elton  Hoyt.  J.  B.  Owens. 

Visitors J.  W.  Alexander,  E.  J.  Barney.  Mrs.  S.  W.  Duncan.  H.  C.  Marshall,  J.  D.  Rockefeller. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Rockefeller. 

INDIANA. 

Life  Members.— AXer.  Blackburn,  I.  N.  Clark. 

DtitgiUsfrcm.  State  ConvenHon.—Alex.  Blackburn,  I.  N.  Clark.  C.  E.  W.  Dobbe,  Lemuel  Moss. 

DeUgatesJrom  Ckurehes.—Un.  C.  E.  Blackburn,  J.  H.  Higby.  Mrs.  M.  B.  Rush.  W.  J.  Williams. 

ILLINOIS. 
Life  DireUors.—D.  B.  Cheney,  Mrs.  J.  N.  Crouse,  Wm.  M.  Haigh,  P.  S.  Henson. 
Ufi  Members.— H.  C.  First.  Kdward  Goodman,  J.  L.  Jackson,  Justin  A.  Smith. 
IMegaiefrom  State  Convention.— J .  L.  Jackson. 

Delegates  from  Churches.— iln.  J.  S.  Dickerson,  John  Sheldon.  J.W.  Weddell,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Weddell. 
Visitors.— O.  P.  Bestor  and  wife. 

KENTUCKT. 

Detegatefirom  State  Convention.— John  A.  Broadns. 
Delegate  from  Colorado  State  Convention.— "W .  J.  Simmons. 

TENNESSEE. 

Life  Directors.— Thoa.  C.  Teasdale.  L.  B.  Tefft. 
Delegate  from  State  Convention.— Tho^.  C.  Teasdale. 
Vxsitor.—Q.  D.  Olden. 

KIOHIGAN. 
Life  Members.— Th(M.  Baxter.  C.  C.  Bowen.  Supply  Chase,  Jaa.  Cooper.  P.  Forbes.  Mrs.  E.  U. 

Haskell,  Samuel  Haskell.  John  S.  Standish,  L.  H.  Trowbridge . 
Delegates  from  State  Convention.— Suw^y  Chase,  Z.  Grenell,  Samuel  Haskell. 
Delegate  from  Church, — Kerr  B.  Tupper. 
Visitor.— B.  P.  Eldridge. 

WISCONSIN. 

Life  DirtUor.—K.  F.  Mason. 

Life  Member.— W.  H.  Hanchett. 

Delegate  from  State  Convention.— A.  F.  Mason. 

MINNESOTA. 

Dtlrgaitfrom  State  Convenlion.—Yf ,  Whitney. 

IOWA. 

Delegates  from  State  Convention^— "D.  D.  Proper,  T.  F.  ThickBtiiM. 

MISSOUBI. 

Life  Member.— 8.  W.  Marston. 

Delegates  from  State  OonvenHon.—G.  L.  Butts.  J.  C.  Maple. 

Vtsitors.—C.  6.  Crumb.  Wm.  Harris,  R.  8.  Holman. 


MO  FIFrXETH   ANMrnEB8ABT. 


DtUgalufrom  tStateOimvefUion.— R.  8.  James,  W.  D.  Hayfleld. 
FMtor.-~Hn.  S.  8.  JamM. 


/;«/!:  Jfeiii5«rt.— Bobert  Atkinson  and  wife,  H.  K.  Stlmaon. 
DttagaUtfrom  State  OmverUion.-'^BoheTt  Atkinson,  H.  K.  Stlmson. 
Vititor.—Bobert  Atkinson,  Jr. 

DAKOTA. 

DeUffofefrom  State  (Tmvention.— Edward  Ellis. 

COI^OBADO. 

DeUgate$from  Cftttrcftec.— G.  U.  Jones,  Mrs.  ACary  M.  Jones. 

WASHIVOTON  TBBBITdBT. 

Delegate /ram  Chuf^.—Jwi.  A.  Wirth. 

UTAH, 
rmtor.— Dwight  Spencer. 

CAI4IPOBNIA. 

Life  MembfT J.  Q.  A.  Henry. 

DeUffateifnm  State  Convention.— Ot.  8.  Abbott,  J.  Q.  A.  Henry. 
F<f»tor«.— J.  8.  Bromley  and  wife,  Mrs.  Maggie  A.  Henry. 

OBEOOV. 

Life  Member.— J.  C.  Baker, 
ViHtor.—CiAj  M.  Hill. 

NOBTH  PACIFIC  COAST. 

DeUdfotefl^om  State  Oonf>ention.—4.  C.  Baker. 

BBITISH  COLUMBIA. 

Vigitor.—Mn.  J.  D.  Demarest, 

ONTABIO. 

Life  Member.— 4ohn  H.  Castle. 

De'egatesfrom  (hnvenHon. — Richard  A.  Cameron,  A.  P.  McDiarmid. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

ruiior.— E.  H.  Keirstoad. 

INDIA. 

Life  Directon.—Mn.  H.  M.  Chandler,  J.  H.  Chandler, 
rmtort.— W.  W.  Campbell,  R.  R.  Williams. 

Delegates  from  Women's  Home  Xlasion  Sooletiee. 

0.  Elisabeth  Bntler,  Mrs.  De  Herseey,  Mrs.  Anna  Sargent  Hunt,  Miss  E.  £.  Johnson.  Mn. 
Andrew  Pollard,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Qointon. 

Missionary  Societies. 
A.  L.  Therrein.  Grande  Ligne  Mission  Society.  Canada. 

Sonthem  Baptist  Convention. 
J.  B.  Taylor,  Henry  Tsylor. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Home  l^fissioN  Bboinnimos  among  Baptists  in  America. 
**  First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  fnll  com  in  the  ear.*' — Mark  i v.  28. 

The  rise  of  Baptist  Home  Missions  in  America  is  according  to 
the  Scriptural  law  of  development.  The  blade,  the  ear,  the  full  corn 
in  the  ear,  are  seen  in  orderly  succession.  '*  First  the  blade  " — ^indi- 
vidual effort;  "then  the  ear" — associated  effort  of  individuals  or 
churches ;  "after  that  the  full  com  in  the  ear" — matured,  organized 
effort.  From  the  formation  of  the  first  Baptist  Churches  in  this 
country — ^in  Rhode  Island  in  1639,  in  Massachusetts  in  1663,  in  New 
York  about  1669,  in  Maine  in  1682,  in  South  Carolina  in  1683,  in 
Pennsjlvania  and  New  Jersey  in  1688,  in  Connecticut  in  1705,  in 
New  Hampshire  in  1755,  in  Virginia  in  1763,  and  in  Vermont  in  1765 
— we  find  the  missionary  spirit  manifesting  itself  in  caring  for  "the 
regions  beyond."  Throughout  the  New  England  colonies,  espe- 
cially, preaching  by  itinerant  Baptist  ministers,  is  considered  by  the 
"standing  order  "  in  the  early  times,  an  '*  intrusion  "  that  '*  threatens 
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the  peace  of  the  town."  To  avert  this  danger,  these  disturbers 
of  the  peace,  as  in  the  case  of  Rev.  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Coon.,  are 
put  in  the  stocks  for  aggression  on  parish  lines,  and  '<  for  preaching 
the  Gospel  contrary  to  law." 

"The  Great  Awakening,"  under  Jonathan  Edwards,  Whitefield, 
and  theTennants  about  1740,  is  just  in  line  with  the  great  ti-uths  in- 
sisted on  by  the  Baptist  Churches  of  the  time. 

About  1760,  Rev.  Isaac  Backus,  a  great  Baptist  name,  of  MidiUe- 
borough,  Mass.,  inflamed  with  missionary  zeal,  carries  the  Gospel  to 
new  settlements  in  New  Hampshire  and  to  the  neglected  regions  of  his 
own  State.  In  Virginia  Rev.  WiUiam  Fristoe  makes  frequent  and 
extensive  missionary  tours,  saying  in  the  spirit  of  true  Christian  hero- 
ism, "  Neither  winter's  frost  nor  summer's  heat  is  to  be  dreaded  : 
the  frown  of  men  and  the  rage  of  devils  must  be  borne,  when  the 
object  is  the  winning  a  bride  for,  and  the  espousing  of  souls  to 
Christ."  A  little  later.  Rev.  Abel  Hosmer  itinerates  in  Central  New 
York,  "  traveling  night  and  day,  in  heat  and  cold,  snow  and  rain, 
through  dismal  flelds  and  unbeaten  roads,  oftentimes  hungry,  wet 
and  cold,  without  any  prospect  of  pecuniary  reward."  These  are 
examples  of  many  who,  in  the  earlier  years  of  our  denominational 
history,  are  seen,  like  John  the  Baptist,  ''crying  in  the  wilderness," 
and  proclaiming  to  a  people  nurtured  in  the  formalism  of  the  time, 
the  stirring,  the  searching  truths  of  personal  repentance,  faith,  and 
the  new  birth. 

The  Philadelphia  Association,  organized  in  1707,  the  oldest  Baptist 
association  in  this  country,  early  devotes  attention  to  "  granting  sup- 
plies to  destitute  Churches,"  and  in  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  the 
century  appoints  missionaries  for  other  sections.  The  Charleston 
S.  C. ,  Association,  organized  in  1751,  recommends  to  the  Churches 
in  1755,  that  contributions  be  made  for  the  support  of  a  missionary 
itinerant,  and  sends  its  messenger  to  Philadelphia,  to  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  Rev.  John  Gano  for  this  purpose.  Associations  in  New  Eng- 
land also  assist  in  the  cultivation  of  new  fields.     The  Shaftesburv 

• 

Association  of  Vermont,  organized  in  1780,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant Associations  of  this  period,  embracing  not  only  Vermont  but 
a  portion  of  Massachusetts  and  North-Eastem  New  York,  sends  Rev. 
Caleb  Blood  on  a  three  months  missionary  tour  through  Central  New 
York  to  Niagara,  across  into  Canada,  and  thence  homeward — "  preach- 
ing about  as  many  sermons  as  he  was  absent  days.*'  In  1800,  four- 
teen women — ^some  Baptists,  some  Congregationalists — unite  to  form 
"  The  Boston  Female  Society  for  Missionary  Purposes,"  raising  the 
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first  year  $150  for  home  missiona  It  has  been  remarked  "  that  tlie 
Tery  first  organization  in  this  country,  distinctively  missionary  in  char- 
acter, of  which  any  record  is  preserved  was  of  women;  and,  character- 
istically women  of  Boston." 

And  now,  united  effort  on  a  larger  scale  is  put  forth  by  a  number 
of  brethi-en,  who,  not  by  appointment  of  their  churches  but  by  their 
own  voluntary  action,  as  individuals,  meet  to  confer  on  the  subject. 
The  result  of  such  conference  is  the  organization  in  the  spring  of  1802, 
of  the  "  Massacl^usetfcs  Domestic  Missionary  Society,"  the  first  organ- 
ization of  its  kind  among  American  Baptists.  The  object  of  the  Society, 
as  defined  in  its  Constitution,  is,  "  To  furnish  occasional  j^reaching, 
and  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  evangelic  tiiith  in  the  new  settlements 
in  these  United  States  ;  or  further,  if  cii'cumstances  should  render  it 
proper."  It  is  the  day  of  small  things.  But  men  get  ready  the  dis- 
taff, believing  that  the  Lord  will  send  the  fiax.  One  of  the  number  is  on 
record  as  saying,  "  If  we  can  do  no  more,  we  can  at  least  send  ofie  mis- 
sionary for  the  term  of  three  months.''  The  Society's  field,  in  time,  ex- 
tends beyond  Massachusetts,  into  Maine,  Lower  Canada,  Western 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Missouri.  Of  the  first 
three  missionaries  this  year,  Eev.  Joseph  Cornell  goes  to  Western 
New  York  and  Canada,  reporting  on  his  return  through  New  York 
that  he  traveled  six  hundred  miles  without  meeting  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel ;  Rev.  Mr.  Trip  goes  to  Maine,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Case  to 
Vermont.  In  180G,  some  of  the  missionaries  of  this  Society  have  pro- 
ceeded westward  as  far  as  the  Holland  Purchase,  and  the  Western  Re- 
serve, considered  at  this  period  "  the  extreme  limit  of  civilization  in 
tlie  west"  The  managers  of  the  Society  announce  that  there  are  "  no 
limits  to  their  exertions,  except  the  boundaries  of  the  great  and  ex- 
tensive country  in  which  it  is  their  happiness  to  hve,"  and  that, 
"  under  the  influence  of  feelings  which  wiU  know  neither  East  nor 
West,  North  nor  South,"  missionary  appointments  are  made. 

In  1807,  "  The  Lake  Baptist  Missionary  Society"  is  organized  at 
Pompey,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  in  response  to  a  call  for  a  meeting 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  forming  a  society  **  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  missionary  enterprise  m  the  destitute  regions  around."  In 
1809,  the  name  is  changed  to  The  Hamilton  Missionary  Society,  and 
it  becomes  the  second  large  organization  of  the  kind  in  this  coun- 
try. In  1821,  The  Baptist  Domestic  Missionary  Convention  of  the 
State  of  New  York  is  organized  ;  these  two  bodies  uniting  in  1825, 
to  form  The  Baptist  Missionary  Convention  of  the  State  of  New 
York.     These  organizations,  separately  or  after  their  union,  sustain 
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missionaries  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvanih,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Canada, 
and  Wisconsin.  The  first  missionary  is  appointed  for  two  months 
at  $4  per  week.  At  the  second  meeting  of  the  Hamilton  MissionarT 
Society,  in  1809,  the  treasurer  reports  $170  as  the  receipts  for  the 
year.  A  circumstance  occurs  in  1812,  which  gives  great  encourage- 
ment to  the  Society.  A  committee  from  ''The  Hamilton  Female 
Missionary  Society  "  are  received  and  present  the  following  communi- 
cation : 

''  To  the  Directors  of  the  Jlamilton  Baptist  Missionary  Society  : 

"Bbbthben  :  Being  sensible  of  the  lost  situation  into  which  the  hnman 
family  have  plnnged  themselves  by  the  fall,  and  that  the  only  way  of  their  re- 
covery is  through  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  and  that  it  has  pleased  God,  by  the 
foolishness  of  preaching,  to  save  them  that  believe;  and  that  faith  oomea  by 
hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God,  and  being  instracted  that  they  ihMk 
preach  the  Gospel  shall  live  of  the  Gospel,  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  assut 
yon  in  yonr  laudable  efforts  to  disseminate  the  Gospel  among  the  destitute,  for 
which  purpose  we  present  you  with  twenty  yards  of  fulled  cloth,  and  wish  yon  to 
receive  it  and  dispose  of  it  for  the  above  purpose.  And  may  the  great  Head  of 
the  Ohnrch  increase  our  zeal  and  bless  your  endeavors  for  the  advancement  of 
His  kingdom. 

'*  By  order  and  in  behalf  of  the  Hamilton  Female  Missionary  Society, 

<*  Fbbbdom  Oi<mstxaj>, 
"  BzTBY  Payne." 

Other  female  missionary  societies  are  formed,  and  in  1814  these 
devout  women  present  to  the  Board  articles  of  their  own  manufacture 
valued  at  $148.     "  She  hath  done  what  she  could." 

In  the  closing  years  of  the  last  century  and  the  early  years  of  the 
present,  in  the  remote  West — the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi — a  few 
ministers,  widely  scattered,  are  toiling  with  no  commission  save  that  of 
the  Master,  and  no  dependence  for  support  save  that  which  He  promised. 
Among  these  are  Bev.  James  Smith  and  Bev.  James  Lemen.  Later,  we 
find  Bev.  Jesse  James  in  Arkansas,  and  Bev.  Benjamin  Clark  and  Bev. 
E.  Bodgers  in  Missouri,  laboring  with  great  devotion  and  success. 
The  latter,  writing  as  a  missionary  of  the  Society  in  1838,  says  that 
for  fourteen  years  he  has  preached  in  Missouri,  "  for  which  time  and 
service  I  have  received  as  remuneration  $28  and  some  small  presents. 
In  the  first  settling  of  this  country  I  had  to  encounter  a  great  many 
difficulties,  there  being  no  roads  nor  bridges,  and  but  a  few  ferry- 
boats. I  had  to  swim  creeks,  sleep  sometimes  in  camps  and  cabins 
without  floors,  preach  under  the  trees,  etc.  But  myself  and  one  or 
two  other  brethren  preached  a  great  deal  in  the  infant  settlements, 
and  when  a  sufficient  number  of  disciples  could  be  gathered,  we 
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formed  them  into  small  churches.  But  amidst  all  the  difficultieB  and 
exposure  of  my  health,  I  have  seen  some  happy  seasons  of  refreshing* 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  have  had  the  pleasure  of  baptizing 
nearly  500  in  the  course  of  fourteen  yeara  " 

The  great  quickening  of  the  missionary  spirit  in  American  Baptists 
is  occasioned  by  the  conversion  to  Baptist  views,  in  1812,  of  Adoniram 
Judson  and  Luther  Rice,  and  by  the  return  of  the  latter  fi*om  India 
in  1813,  to  announce  the  fact  and  secure  organized  ejSbrt  for  their 
support.  In  1814,  "  The  General  Convention  of  the  Baptist  Denomi- 
nation in  the  United  States  of  America  for  Foreign  Missions  "  is 
formed.  Luther  Rice  is  made  its  general  agent.  Returning  from 
extensive  tours  in  the  West  and  South,  he  says  :  "  Not  only  do  I 
conceive  it  proper  that  a  mission  should  be  established  in  the  West, 
on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  region  in  itself,  but  indispensably 
necetssary  to  satisfy  the  wishes  and  expectations  of  pious  people  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States"  This  is  in  1815.  The  Board,  un- 
willing to  take  the  responsibility  of  establishing  a  mission  in  Mis- 
souri Territory,  await  instructions  from  the  Convention  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1817  (the  meeting  being  triennial),  stating,  however,  in  their 
report  that  they  think  it  ''  expedient "  and  "  beneficial "  to  extend 
the  powers  of  the  Convention,  so  as  to  embrace  home  missions 
Accordingly,  the  constitution  is  altered  as  follows,  to  take  up  this 
work  : 

''  The  Board  shall  have  power,  at  their  discretion,  to  appropriate  a  portion 
of  their  fands  to  domestic  missionary  purposes,  in  such  parts  of  this  country 
where  the  seed  of  the  Word  may  be  advantageously  cast,  and  which  mission 
societies,  on  a  small  scale,  do  not  effectively  reach." 

Rev.  John  jVL  Peck  and  Rev.  James  E.  Welch,  who,  with  intense 
interest,  have  been  awaiting  this  decision,  are  set  apart,  with 
most  solemn  and  impressive  services,  Sunday,  May  25th,  1817,  as 
missionaries  to  the  far  West.  One  thousand  dollars  are  appropriated 
for  their  traveling  expenses  and  for  the  support  of  the  mission.  In 
their  instructions  to  the  missionaries,  the  Board  express  the  con- 
viction that — 

"  Western  as  well  as  eastern  regions  are  given  to  the  Son  of  Gk>d  as  an  in- 
heritance, and  that  His  Gospel  will  triumph  amid  the  settlers  of  the  Mississippi 
iftnd  the  sublimer  Missouri,  and  extend  to  all  the  red  inhabitants  of  the  wilder- 
ness." 

But  the  home  mission  work  of  the  Convention  is  brief.  At  the  next 
meeting,  in  1820,  the  Burman  Mission  and  the  founding  of  Columbian 
College  at  Washington  are  the  absorbing  topics     The  treasury  is 
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low,  jealous  opposition  in  the  West  makes  itself  heard,  and  the  Con- 
vention decides  to  discontinue  appropriations  to  the  Western  Held. 
In  1826,  the  Convention  returns  to  its  special  sphere  of  service, 
foreign  missions,  retaining  in  this  coxmtry  only  its  mission  to  tlie 
Indians. 

From  1820  to  1832,  therefore,  whatever  is  done  in  home  missions 
is  through  the  agency  of  local  organizations,  general  associations,  and 
State  conventions.  Before  the  organization  of  the  Home  Mission 
Society  in  1882,  fourteen  State  conventions  are  in  existence.  These 
are  the  Massachusetts  Convention,  organized  in  1824,  independent  of 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  of  Massachusetts,  which  was  organized 
in  1802  ;  the  New  York  Convention,  formed  in  1825,  by  a  union  of 
societies  as  already  stated  ;  the  South  Carolina  Convention,  organ- 
ized in  1821  ;  the  Connecticut  Convention,  organized  in  1823,  the 
outgrowth  of  a  society  formed  in  1814  ;  the  New  Hampshire  Conven- 
tion of  1825,  the  outgrowth  of  a  society  formed  in  1819  ;  the  New 
Jersey  Convention  of  1830,  an  outgrowth  of  a  society  dating  back  to 
1803  ;  the  Virginia  Convention,  organized  in  1822  ;  the  Vermont 
Convention,  organized  in  1824  ;  the  Rhode  Island  Convention,  or- 
ganized in  1825  ;  the  Maine  Convention,  in  1824,  springing  out  of  a 
society  organized  in  1804,  whose  germ  in  turn  is  found  in  the  Bow- 
doinham  Association  of  1789,  which  in  1799  is  developed  into  the 
''  Gospel  Mission,"  and  provides  a  missionary  for  the  destitute  parts 
of  the  State  ;  the  Georgia  Convention,  organized  in  1822  ;  the  Ala- 
bama Convention,  organized  in  1823  ;  the  Ohio  Convention,  organ- 
ized in  1826,  the  outgrowth  of  a  society  in  existence  two  years 
earlier ;  the  North  Carolina  Convention,  organized  in  1830.  In- 
cipient measures  are  adopted  in  other  States,  looking  to  the  forma- 
tion of  conventions;  as  in  Indiana  and  Michigan,  the  former  having 
an  oi^anization  in  the  fall  of  1832,  the  latter  in  1835,  as  the  out- 
growth of  a  society  formed  in  1832 ;  Teimessee  in  1833;  Pennsylvania 
in  1836. 

The  need  of  a  general  organization  for  the  reinforcement  of  these 
few  soldiers  on  the  frontiers,  and  for  the  systematic  cultivation  of 
the  field,  becomes  more  and  more  apparent. 


CHAPTER    II. 


Fifty  Years  Ago. 
"  Call  to  remembrance  the  former  days." — Heb.  x.  32. 

The  contrasts  between  the  state  of  things  in  1832  and  fifty  years 
later  are  hardly  appreciated  by  this  generation,  whose  faces  are  more 
to  the  future  than  to  the  past  Measured  by  the  milestones  of  dis- 
<;overy,  of  invention,  of  progress,  1832  is  more  remote  from  us  than 
were  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  from  the  generation  of  fifty  years  ago. 

Transporting  ourselves  in  imagination  to  the  meeting  of  the  Con- 
vention for  the  organization  of  the  Home  Mission  Society,  we  find 
men  coming  from  their  remote  parishes  where  evening  meetings  are 
announced  to  begin  "  at  early  candle  lighting,"  looking  cmiously  at 
the  novelty  of  the  gas  light,  which  in  1825  was  first  introduced 
into  New  York,  and  is  as  yet  by  no  means  in  general  use.  The  fric- 
tion match,  invented  in  Europe  in  1832,  is  as  yet  unknown  in  this 
country,  and  the  sexton  of  the  church  starts  the  fire  by  means  of  a 
sulphur  match,  which  must  first  be  ignited  by  a  spark.  ExperimentH 
are  still  in  progress  as  to  the  best  means  of  burning  coal,  stoves 
.and  furnaces  for  this  purpose  being  yet  rude  in  construction  and  un- 
common. In  the  rural  districts,  particularly,  the  foot-stove,  filled  with 
live  hard  wood  coals,  is  carried  to  church  by  the  worshippers.  In 
portions  of  southern  New  York  and  northwestern  Pennsylvania,  people 
gather  **  Seneca  oil "  from  the  surface  of  streams,  selling  it  for  medici- 
nal purposes,  little  dreaming  of  the  millions  of  gallons  stored  in 
rocky  reservoirs  waiting  to  be  tapped  twenty-seven  years  later. 

Water  for  table  use  in  New  York  City  is  obtained  from  town  pumps, 
and  has  been  commonly  sold  at  two  cents  a  pail ;  though  the  "  Man- 
hattan Company  "  has  made  a  miserable  attempt  to  supply  the  city 
with  water  pumped  up  and  stored  in  reservoirs.  Not  until  1835  does 
the  city  vote  for  the  "Croton"  works,  which  are  not  completed 
untU  1842. 

In  coming  to  the  Convention,  most  of  the  delegates  have  traveled 

little  or  no  faster  than  did  Paul  on  his  missionar}'  journey  nearly 

1,800  years  before.     The  Erie  Canal,  begun  in  1817,  completed  in 

19 
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1825,  conveys  passengers  by  its  packet  boats,  with  frequent  changes 
of  horses,  from  Buffalo  to  Albany  in  six  or  seven  days.  Fulton's  first 
steamboat  was  launched  about  twenty-five  years  before  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Society.  Fifteen  years  have  passed  since  the  whistle  of 
the  steamboat  was  first  heard  at  St.  Louis.  Eight  or  ten  steamera 
move  slowly  about  on  Lake  Erie.  In  1819  an  American  steamboat 
crosses  the  Atlantic.  The  firsfc  steamship  to  leave  Liverpool  for  New 
York  is  the  Sintis,  in  1827.  Rarely  do  men  go  to  Europe  except  on 
business.     The  summer  flight  of  pleasure  seekers  has  not  yet  begun. 

The  first  locomotive  is  constructed  in  this  country  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer  of  1829,  and  Peter  Cooper's  improved  locomotive 
in  1830,  when  sixteen  miles  of  railroad  are  completed  between  Albany 
and  Schenectady, — the  number  of  miles  for  three  or  four  lines  in  the 
entire  country  increasing  to  131  in  1832.  Members  of  the  Conven- 
tion who  pass  over  these  roads  sit  in  momentary  fear,  lest  a  '*  snake- 
head"  from  the  upturning  of  the  stiap  rail  shall  thrust  itself  through 
the  floor  of  the  car. 

No  fraternal  telegrams  are  received  from  distant  conventions  in 
session  at  the  same  time,  for  though  in  this  year  of  our  Lord,  1832, 
Prof.  Morse  announces  his  great  invention,  he  must  wait  twelve 
years,  until  doubt  has  laughed  itself  out,  before  the  first  telegraph 
wire  is  laid  between  Washington  and  Baltimore. 

The  post-boy's  horn  is  heard  throughout  the  land,  and  a  cut  of 
this  mail-carrier,  on  his  galloping  steed,  is  at  the  head  of  the  news 
columns  of  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  Three  or  four  weeks,  and 
sometimes  much  longer,  are  required  for  letters  from  many  parte  of 
the  Mississippi  Yalley.  Correspondence  is  expensive.  Postage  on  a 
single  letter  for  thirty  miles  or  less  is  six  and  a  quarter  cents  ;  over 
thirty  and  under  eighty  miles,  ten  cents  ;  over  eighty  and  under  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  twelve  and  a  half  cents  ;  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  and  under  four  hundred  miles,  eighteen  and  three-quarter 
cents ;  over  four  hundred  miles,  twenty-five  cents;  and  double  rates 
for  every  additional  piece  of  paper ;  and,  if  the  letter  weighs  an 
ounce,  four  times  these  rates !  Hence,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  the 
Society,  instead  of  enclosing  checks  in  letters  to  missionaries,  has  the 
printed  form  at  the  top  of  the  letter,  which  the  missionary  tears  oK 
Envelopes  for  letters  are  unknown. 

The  population  of  the  city  of  New  York,  where  the  Convention 
meets  in  1832,  is  about  220,000,  and  that  of  the  entire  oountiy  less 
than  fourteen  millions;  of  whom  about  330,000  are  free  colored 
people,  and  a  little  more  than  two  million  slavea    The  only  State 
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west  of  the  MissiBBippi  is  Missouri  ;  while  east  of  the  river,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin  and  Florida  are  yet  territories,  and  Minnesota  is  un- 
named and  almost  unknown. 

The  census  of  1830  gives  a  population  in  the  five  States  of  Ohio 
Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin,  of  1,470,018,  where  fifty 
years  later  the  census-takers  find  11,206,668  people,  Chicago,  which 
was  first  laid  out  in  1830,  and  in  1831  contained  about  a  dozen 
families,  besides  the  officers  and  soldiers  in  Fort  Dearborn,  is  not 
organized  into  a  town  until  the  year  after  the  organization  of  the 
Society,  when  the  whole  number  of  voters  is  twenty-eight.  The 
Pottawatomies,  a  tribe  of  Indians  numbering  several  thousands, 
occupy  the  adjacent  country.  Large  Indian  tribes  dwell  in  the  older 
parts  of  the  country,  as  the  Creeks,  Cherokees,  and  Choctaws  in 
Georgia  and  North  Carolina,  the  Seminoles  in  Florida,  and  other 
bodies  in  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  country  at  this  time  is  deplorable  in 
the  eztrema  The  advocates  of  the  United  States  Bank  scheme  have 
secured  the  passage  of  the  bill  by  Congress.  Jackson's  memorable 
veto  follows  in  July,  1832.  Subsequent  differences  between  the 
President  and  Congress  bring  on  a  panic  in  business  circles.  The 
Society's  bark  is  launched  into  a  financial  sea  lashed  to  fury  by  con- 
flicting opinions.  All  things  considered,  it  may  be  regarded  a  suc- 
cessful year's  work  that  the  Society  in  1833  could  report  $6,586.73 
receipts. 

Political  circles  are  profoundly  agitated.  The  great  debate  be- 
tween Hayne  and  Webster,  in  1830,  has  been  as  scattered  seed, 
bearing  its  appropriate  fruit  according  to  the  soil  in  which  it  fell. 
This  year  the  celebrated  Nullification  Act  of  South  Carolina  is  passed, 
and  the  Qeneral  Government  and  the  State  authorities  narrowly 
escape  armed  collision.  Before  1830  slavery  has  been  abolished  in 
all  the  Northern  States.  The  abolition  of  slavery  in  England  occurs 
the  year  of  the  Society's  birth,  and  the  growing  anti-slavery  sentiment 
of  New  England  takes  form  the  following  year  in  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society. 

About  this  time  also,  in  the  religious  world,  important  and  dis- 
tracting movements  are  gaining  strength.  Mormonism  has  just 
begun  its  active  career  in  Western  New  York,  where  "  The  Book  of 
Mormon"  was  published  in  1830.  Millerism,  so  called  after  Rev. 
William  Miller  of  Vermont,  who  now  appears  before  the  pubhc  as  a 
lecturer  on  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  is  sweeping  through  the 
chiurches,  producing  heated  debate,  discussions,  divisions.      Camp- 
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bellism,  so  named  after  Alexander  Campbell,  who  may  be  said  to 
have  founded  the  sect  calling  themselves  Disciples,  in  1827,  is 
spreading  through  the  tiers  of  States  bordering  on  the  Ohio  River, 
and  draws  largely  from  Baptist  churches.  In  Indiana  an  unkempt  but 
vehement  minister  of  the  Wabash  Valley  has  drawn  after  him  large 
numbers,  styled  Parkerites,  whose  anti-Sunday-sohool,  anti-mission, 
ultra-predestination  views  constititute  one  of  the  most  formidable 
obstacles  to  missionary  effort  This  obstructive  element  extends  into 
Southern  Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  into  the  States  of  Kentucky  and 
Arkansas.  And  Romanism  in  St.  Louis  and  other  Western 
points  has  sought  to  pre-empt  the  Mississippi  Valley  for  herself. 

The  religious  destitution  in  the  West,  whither  emigration  is 
rapidly  tending,  is  very  great  Rev.  John  M.  Peck,  who  has  already 
spent  years  of  service  in  the  West,  estimates  ''that  all  the  ministerial 
labor  performed  in  the  Baptist  Churches  in  the  Valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, is  probably  not  more  than  equivalent  to  that  of  200  pastors  in 
the  Eastern  States."  Many  ministers  are  secularized.  As  a  rule,  the 
churches  in  this  region  have  preaching  once  a  month. 

An  early  report  of  the  Society,  prepared  by  Dr.  Going,  estimates  the 
difference  in  ministerial  service  enjoyed  by  the  churches  as  follows  : 
"  The  churches  in  New  England  and  New  York,  six-eighths  of  the 
time;  the  Middle  States,  except  New  York,  three-eighths;  the  Western 
States,  one-eighth."  The  difficulty  of  getting'  accurate  denomina- 
tional statistics  for  this  early  period  in  the  West  is  appsurent  But 
according  to  best  reports,  Ohio  shows  280  churches,  166  ministers 
and  10,493  members  ;  Michigan,  17  chuiches,  13  ministers  and  667 
members ;  Indiana,  299  churches,  201  ministers  and  11,334  mem- 
bers ;  Illinois,  161  churches,  123  ministers  and  4,622  members  ; 
Missouri,  146  churches,  93  ministers  and  .4,972  members ;  Missis- 
sippi, 84  churches,  39  ministers  and  3,199  members ;  Arkansas,  17 
churches,  5  ministers  and  181  members  ;  while  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and 
regions  beyond,  are  a  blank  in  the  denominational  table&  The 
whole  number  of  Baptists  in  the  United  States  in  1832,  according  to 
the  most  accurate  information  obtainable,  is  385,259,  who  are 
gathered  into  5,322  churches,  and  include  3,647  ministers. 

Of  this  number  the  New  England  States  report  about  65,000  ; 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  about  75,000  ;  the  South- 
ern States,  about  213,000;  and  the  Western  States,  about  32,000. 
Not  a  large  proportion  of  the  ministers  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of 
a  liberal  education,  though  men  of  thorough  scholarship  are  found 
among  them,  and  pulpit  orators  of  great  power.    Brown  University, 
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dating  back  in  name  to  1804,  but  in  fact  to  1776  ;  the  Institution  at 
Waterville,  Maine,  to  1813 ;  the  Institution  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y. ,  to 
1820  ;  Newton  Theological  Institution,  to  1825  ;  the  New  Hampton 
literary  and  Theological  Institution  in  New  Hampshire,  to  1826  ; 
the  Furman  Theological  Institution  in  South  Carolina,  to  1826  ; 
Columbian  CoUege  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  1821  ;  together 
with  lesser  institutions,  furnish  evidence  of  the  activity  of  the  de- 
nomination to  provide  suitable  advantages  both  for  general  education 
and  the  better  education  of  the  ministry.  From  the  older  institu- 
tions able  men  have  been  graduated,  and  the  array  of  talent  in  the 
Convention,  called  for  the  organization  of  tihe  Society,  compares  not 
unfavorably  with  that  of  later  years. 

In  this  time,  whose  general  features  we  have  merely  outlined,  the 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  comes  into  existence,  as  the 
providential  agency  for  the  concentration  of  the  efforts  of  the  denom- 
ination, in  the  contesting  with  irreligion  and  error  the  possession  of 
this  land,  in  supplying  destitute  regions  with  Gospel  privileges,  and 
in  laying  religious  foundations  for  the  populous  future  of  the 
continent. 


CHAPTER  rCL 


Thb  Forebunneb  of  the  Sooiett,  John  M.  Peck,  D.D. 
"The  Yoice  of  one  crying  in  the  wildernesB.*' — John  i.  23. 

"  There  were  giants  in  those  days."  John  M.  Peck  was  one  of 
them.  Litchfield,  South  Farms,  Connecticut,  has  the  honor  of  being  his 
birth-place,  Oct  31st,  1789;  and  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  that  of  being  the 
resting-place  of  his  literaU j  worn  out  frame,  from  which  his  heroic  soul 
takes  its  departure,  March  14,  1857.  Following  him  in  the  principal 
steps  of  his  career,  we  see  him  in  1811  removing  with  his  wife  to  Wind- 
ham, Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where,  after  careful  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
they  leave  their  home  in  the  Congregational  Church  and  unite  with  the 
Baptista  At  once  his  gifts  attract  attention;  he  is  licensed  to  preach, 
and  in  1812,  at  Catskill,  is  ordained.  The  year  before  his  ordination 
he  has  preached  at  five  stations  174  times,  receiving  in  all  for  his  ser- 
vices $65.95.  In  1814  he  goes  to  Amenia ;  at  the  Warwick  Associa- 
tion in  1815  hears  Luther  Rice,  the  returned  missionary  companion  of 
Judson  ;  takes  him  to  his  own  home;  becomes  imbued  with  the  mis- 
sionary spirit ;  engages  to  visit  associations  in  Central  New  York  in 
the  interests  of  Foreign  Missions;  resigns  at  Amenia  in  1815,  and 
devotes  himself  assiduously  to  study,  including  Greek  and  Latin, 
without  the  aid  of  a  teacher,  except  for  a  few  weeks;  receives  a 
letter  from  Rice  about  engaging  in  the  Western  Mission  contem- 
plated by  the  Board  of  the  Triennial  Convention,  and  writing  to  the 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Dr.  Staughton,  in  1816,  thus  commits  him- 
self to  the  enterprise  : 

''Ever  since  I  have  thought  npon  the  suhject  of  missionB  I  have  had  my 
eyt^-  upon  the  people  west  of  the  Mississippi,  particularly  the  Indian  nations, 
and  have  often  wondered  why  no  attempts  were  made  to  send  the  Gk>spel  to 
them.  I  have  often  thought  that  if  it  was  my  lot  to  lahor  among  the  heathen,  the 
LouiKiana-purchase,  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  would  he  my  choice." 

The  Convention  of  1817  decides  to  undertake  the  work  and  our 
youthful  hero  of  twenty-eight,  who  has  been  almost  sleepless  from 
suspense  concerning  the  issue  of  the  discussions,  writes  in  his  diary: 
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« I  have  now  pat  my  hand  io  the  plow.  O  Lord  may  I  never  tarn  back— never 
regret  this  step.  It  is  my  desire  to  liye»  to  labor,  to  die  as  a  kind  of  pioneer  in 
advancing  the  Gospel.  I  feel  the  most  heavenly  joy  when  my  heart  is  engaged 
in  this  work." 

The  appointment  made,  designation  services  over  and  arrange- 
ments  completed,  on  July  25th,  1S17,  this  only  son,  bidding  a  tender 
adieu  to  his  sorrowing  parents  at  Litchfield,  sets  out  with  his  wife 
and  three  little  ones  in  a  smaU  one-horse  wagon  for  their  long  and 
wearisome  journey  of  1,200  miles,  never  expecting  to  see  again  on 
earth  the  loved  ones  left  behind. 

Through  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Wheeling,  Chilicothe,  Lexington, 
Louisville,  Yincennes,  Kaskaskia;  in  storms,  over  unbroken  roads, 
through  vast  stretches  of  wilderness  they  go,  until  December  1st  they 
reach  their  destination  in  St  Louis. 

Here  he  is  on  mission  ground  indeed.  This  city,  founded  by  papal 
priests  as  one  of  the  strategic  outposts  of  Rome,  long  guarded  by  the 
same  power  so  that  only  those  having  priestly  passports  could  cross 
the  river  from  the  east,  is  the  abode  of  rampant  wickedness  and  in- 
fidehty,  which'  even  dares  to  engage  in  the  mock  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  and  bums  the  Bible  amid  coarse  songs  and  blas- 
phemy. "  The  Sabbath  never  has  crossed  and  never  shall  cross  the 
Mississippi,"  is  the  common  boast,  and,  as  in  most  Catholic  countries, 
hilarity  is  the  order  of  that  day. 

A  few  godly  men  are  found.  In  1818,  a  Baptist  Cliurch  is  organized 

in  St.  Louis.     Soon  an  association  of  Churches  is  formed  and  at  once 

John  M.  Peck  comes  to  the  front  with  his  missionary  plans,  ably  stip- 

ported  by  his  co-laborer,  James  E.  Welch.    At  the  second  meeting  of 

the  association  in  1819,  the  following  entry  appears  in  the  minutes: 

*'  Heard  a  plan,  drawn  np  by  Brother  Peck,  to  promote  the  Gospel  and 
common  schools,  both  among  the  settlers  and  the  Indians  in  this  country, 
which  plan,  we  think,  would  be  highly  ugeful  and  which  we  earnestly  desire  to 
see  carried  into  effect." 

It  is  called  "The  United  Society  for  the  Spread  of  the  Gospel." 
Its  three  funds  are  the  Education  fund,  the  Indian  fund,  the  Mission 
fund.  The  plan  of  the  society  is  approved  by  the  Illinois  Associa- 
tion October  10th  and  by  the  Missouri  Association  October  24th.  To 
Society — the  first  ever  organized  west  of  the  Mississippi  for 
philanthropic  and  missionary  purposes — John  M.  Peck  devotes 
himself  with  tireless  energy.  In  three  years  he  has  secured  the 
•establishment  of  fifty  good  schools  where  previously  most  inferior 
ones  or  none  whatever  existed  ;  he  has  introduced  a  system  of 
**  itinerant  missions,"  as  "  the  truly  apostolic'  mode  "  of  supplying  in  a 
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measure  the  religious  destitution  of  that  region;  Sunday-schools  and 
**  Mite  Societies  "  are  organized  ;  a  college  is  projected,  inasiiiuch  as 
"  the  education  of  the  ministry  is  of  primary  importance  in  all  new 
countries; "  collections  for  the  Indian  fund  are  taken  and  applied  to 
the  support  of  Rct.  Isaac  McCoy,  missionary  to  the  Indians  in  the 
Wabash  country;  extensive  missionary  excursions  made  ;  while  all 
the  time  constant  vigilance  is  necessary  to  overcome  the  anti-mission 
spirit  which  is  creeping  in  from  Kentucky  and  fostered  by  illiterate 
antinomian  preachers  who  oppose  these  "  new  fangled  notions,"  con- 
cerning Sunday-schools,  Bible  and  Mission  Societies,  as  unscriptural. 
One  of  these  opposers,  more  frank  than  many,  objects  on  this  .wise  to 
the  active  missionaries :  "  You  know  the  big  trees  in  the  woods  over- 
shadow the  Uttle  ones ;  and  these  missionaries  will  be  aU  great, 
learned  men,  and  the  people  will  go  to  hear  them  preach,  and  we 
shall  all  be  put  down.  That's  the  objection."  Complaints  from  these 
anti-mission  people  reach  the  Triennial  Convention  in  1820.  These 
with  other  causes  already  mentioned,  lead  to  the  withdrawal  of  sup- 
port from  the  Western  Mission. 

The  missionaries  who  have  gone  to  this  field  for  life,  are  left  with- 
out pledged  support.  Their  surprise  and  disappointment  are  great. 
What  shall  be  done  ?  A  kind,  touching  Christian  letter  is  written  by 
Mr.  Peck  to  the  Secretary,  setting  forth  the  poverty  and  the  '*  deplora- 
ble destitution  "  of  the  field,  and  closing  with  these  words:  "  I  do  not 
see  how  I  could  leave  this  region,  for  St.  Louis  must  not  be  relinquished 
by  the  Baptists. "  Six  months  later  comes  the  cool  and  formal  answer 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Board.     Hope  fi'om  this  quarter  is  gone. 

Early  in  1822  he  opens  correspondence  with  brethren  in  Boston^ 
and  the  same  j-ear  the  Massachusetts  Baptist  Missionary  Society  ap- 
point him  as  their  missionary — salary,  &\e  dollars  per  week.  Now^ 
somewhat  relieved  from  anxiety,  he  is  at  work  again  with  marvellous 
energy.  His  work  is  multifarious.  Take  oue  journey  as  an  illustration : 

"Ihave  been  abeent  from  home  fifty-three  days;  have  traveled  through 
eighteen  counties  in  Illinois  and  nine  in  Indiana,  rode  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-six  miles,  preached  regular  sermons  thirty-one  times,  besides  delivering 
several  speeches,  addresses  and  lectures.  I  have  been  enabled  to  revive  three 
Bible  Societies  which  would  never  have  been  recognized  but  for  my  visit;  to 
establish  seven  new  Societies;  to  visit  and  give  instruction  in  the  management 
of  two  Societies  which  had  been  formed  without  my  aid,  and  to  provide  for  the 
formation  of  four  others.  I  have  aided  in  forming  three  Sabbath-school 
Societies,  and  in  opening  several  schools  where  no  Societies  exist,  and  improved 
many  important  opportunities  to  aid  the  great  cause  in  various  ways.  Now, 
Lord,  give  me  both  gratitude  and  humility,  that  I  may  praise  Thee  for  all  my 
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BucceBS,  and  seeing  my  own  weakness  and  insignificance  may  sink  into  the  dnst 
of  self-abasement,  that  I  may  never  be  proud  or  vain!  '* 

In  connection  with  his  missionary  labors,  as  is  shown  by  the  fore- 
going extract,  he  acts  as  agent  of  the  Bible  Society. 
Writing  to  the  Massachusetts  Society  in  1824  he  says: 
*'  My  mind  is  often  deeply  impressed  with  the  thought  that  I  am  laboring  for 
future  generations;  and  that  the  principles  inculcated  and  the  habits  intro- 
duced in  the  Baptist  Society  in  this  country,  will  last  for  ages.  Under  what  high 
and  weighty  responsibility  should  every  professor,  and  particularly  every 
preacher,  act,  who  lays  the  foundation  in  a  new  country." 

The  vision  of  the  future  fills  his  mind.  In  1825,  when  Illinois  and 
Missouri  contain  less  than  400,000  souls,  he  predicts  that  in  1875  they 
will  contain  3,000,000.  But  the  calculation  is  far  exceeded  by  the 
fact,  for  the  census  of  1870  gives  4,261,186,  while  the  census  of  1880 
shows  5,246,251  in  these  two  States! 

After  nine  years'  labor  in  the  West  he  returns  East  to  arouse  the 
people  by  his  powerful  personal  appeals,  to  aid  in  evangelizing  the 
West,  and,  as  is  commonly  stated,  to  effect  a  general  organization  for 
Home  Mission  work.  We  find  him  at  the  Triennial  Convention  in 
1826.  At  Worcester,  Mass.,  he  spends  a  night  with  Dr.  Jonathan 
Going — memorable  night  in  the  annals  of  Home  Missions  in 
America — though  no  record  of  what  was  said  is  preserved.  And 
now  he  is  before  the  Massachusetts  Society,  at  its  meeting  in  Bald- 
win Place  Church,  Boston,  explaining  and  advocating  a  plan  for 
missionary  operations  in  the  West ;  now  on  a  three  months'  tour 
among  the  Churches  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
and  Eastern  New  York;  and  again  back,  after  nine  months  absence, 
to  his  field  of  labors,  with  nearly  a  thousand  dollars  pledged  for  the 
Elock  Spring  Saminary,  which  is  estabUshed  the  ensuing  year,  and  in 
which  he  becomes  Professor  of  Theology.  Eai'ly  in  1829  he  issues 
"  The  Pioneer" 

He  is  now  practically  director  of  missionary  operations  over  a 
large  region;  superintendent  of  Bible  distribution  and  Sunday- 
school  work;  manager  and  teacher  in  a  seminary,  and  editor  of  a 
paper;  in  addition  to  which  he  proposes  a  *'  Guide  for  Emigrants," 
preaches  frequently  and  carries  on  a  voluminous  con-espondence.  No 
wonder  that  under  these  burdens  he  breaks  down  in  1831. 

It  seems  almost  providential  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  sus- 
pend some  of  his  labors  at  this  time,  that  opportunity  might  be 
given  for  the  consideration  of  other  matters.  June  20th,  1831,  "  Elder 
Jonathan  Going,  of  Massachusetts,*'  arrives  at  his  home;  sent  out 
by  the  Massachusetts  Society  to  explore  and  repoi-t  on  the  western 
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field.  Ten  years  have  passed  since  Mr.  Peck's  first  appointment  bj 
this  Society;  five  years  since  these  men  met  at  Worcester,  though  they 
have  been  in  frequent  correspondence.  Now,  for  about  three  months, 
they  are  in  consultation,  traveling  in  all  weathers  over  large  por- 
tions of  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky,  separating  in  Sep- 
tember at  Shelby ville,  where  Mr.  Peck  writes  in  his  journal:  ''Here  we 
agreed  on  the  plan  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Sodely" 

Of  his  subsequent  laboi-s  for  the  Colonization  Society;  for  the  pro- 
motion of  temperance;  in  publishing  a  gazetteer  of  Illinois;  in  be- 
half of  Alton  Seminary;  of  his  agency  in  securing  from  Dr.  Shurt- 
lefi*  of  Massachusetts  $10,000  and  a  conditional  pledge  of  $10,000 
more  for  the  Institution  that  was  to  bear  the  donor's  name;  of  liis 
part  in  the  organization  of  the  Illinois  Education  Society,  we  have 
not  space  to  speak  in  detail,  but  must  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Bab- 
cock's  Memoir  of  Dr.  Peck,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  the 
foregoing  facts.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  all  these  things  have 
been  done  by  a  man  not  yet  forty-eight  ^'ears  of  age,  and  we  get 
some  idea  of  his  enormous  labors  and  of  the  meaning  of  the  entry 
in  his  journal,  on  his  fiftieth  birthday:  '*I  am  now  an  old  man." 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  Home  Mission  Society  he  becomes 
its  exploring  missionary  in  the  West.  At  one  time  he  agitates  the 
organization  of  a  Western  Home  Mission  Society  to  cooperate  with 
the  General  Society;  succeeds  in  the  formation  of  a  Western  Bible 
and  Publication  Society;  and  in  1843  is  chosen  Corresponding  Secre- 
taiy  of  the  Baptist  Publication  Society.  After  two  years  of  service 
in  this  position  he  returns  to  the  West,  engaging  in  literary  labors, 
preaching  to  blacks  as  well  as  to  whites,  being  instrumental  also  in 
the  organization  of  the  first  German  Church  in  St.  Louis  in  1849. 
In  the  conflagration  that  destroys  Rock  Spring  Seminar}'  his  valu- 
able accumulations  of  documents  and  curiosities  are  swept  away. 
Harvard  University  honors  him  with  the  doctorate  in  1851.  From 
1853  to  1854  he  is  Pastor  at  Covington,  Kentucky,  but  failing  health 
compels  his  resignation.  He  wiites  himself  down  as  ''  an  infirm  old 
man.  r.ixty-six  years  old,  but  as  frail  and  feeble  as  some  men  at 
eighty-six. "  Exposure  and  over  exertion  have  told  on  his  limga  and 
general  health.  In  1856  he  writes  :  "  I  am  literally  lixym  ouL"  This 
year  his  wife  dies.  On  Sunday  evening,  March  1 4th,  about  the  hour 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  pronounce  the  benediction  to  his  con- 
gregations, the  Lord's  benediction  is  uttered  to  him,  and  he  departs 
in  peace.  The  fitting  text  at  his  funeral  is :  "I  have  fought  a 
good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith.** 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Thb  Obganization  of  the  Society. 
"When  the  fnlness  of  the  time  was  come." — Gal.  iv.  4. 

Looking  back  over  the  past,  as  sketched  in  the  preceding  chapters, 
we  perceive  that  the  mind  of  the  denomination  had  been  prepared 
for  larger  plans  in  Home  Mission  work.  It  also  strikes  us  as  natural, 
that  from  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society,  which  had  taken  up, 
and  for  ten  years  had  carried,  the  Western  work  dropped  by  the  Trien- 
nial Convention,  should  spriug  the  movement  for  a  national  organiza- 
tion- Of  Dr.  Jonathan  Going's  particular  agency  in  this  movement,  as 
well  as  other  facts  concerning  him  and  his  work,  mention  is  made  in 
a  succeeding  chapter.  Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  on  his  return  from 
that  Western  tour  of  his  in  1831,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  he 
gives  to  various  brethren  the  result  of  his  observations,  and  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society  in  Boston,  November, 
1831,  presents  the  case  so  strongly,  that  a  resolution  is  adopted  declar- 
ing that  the  Baptists  of  the  United  States  ought  to  form  a  general 
Society  for  mission  work  in  this  country,  especially  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Mississippi  It  is  also  the  formally  expressed  conviction  of  the 
brethren  that  Dr.  Going  should  relinquish  his  pastoral  charge  and 
devote  himself  to  the  interests  of  the  proposed  Society.  The  meet- 
ing also  proceeds  to  appoint  a  deputation,  consisting  of  Rev. 
D-  Sharp,  D.D.  and  Rev,  L.  Bolles,  D.D.,  of  Boston,  and  Rev.  Jon- 
athan Going,  of  Worcester,  to  visit  the  City  of  New  York  for  a  con- 
ference with  brethren  there,  particularly  with  niembers  of  the  Board 
of  tlie  New  York  Baptist  Missionary  Convention,  which  also  has 
missions  in  the  West.  Some  of  the  delegation  visit  Philadelphia. 
The  2)ro]X)sai  to  organize  a  general  Home  Mission  Society  meets  with 
&vor.  All  the  circumstances  clearly  indicate  what  is  the  '  Vill  of  Di- 
vine Providence"  in  this  matter. 

To  make  arrangements  for  learning,  with  the  utmost  promptitude 
and  clearness,  the  sentiments  of  the  denomination  throughout  the 
United  States,  a  Provisional  Committee  is  elected  and  a  Constitution 
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drafted  for  the  proposed  Society,  subject  of  course  to  future  reyision. 
Of  this  Committee  Rev.  A.  Maclaj,  of  New  York,  is  Chairman  ; 
Rev.  Jonathan  Going,  Corresponding  Secretary  ;  William  Colgate, 
Esq.,  of  New  York,  Treasurer,  and  Rev.  William  R.  Williams,  of  New 
York,  Recording  Secretary.  A  committee  is  appointed  to  prepare  a 
circular,  embodying  also  the  proposed  constitution,  "  inviting  the  at- 
tendance of  members  of  the  denomination  from  all  parts  of  the  Uiiion^ 
at  a  Convention  to  be  held  in  the  Mulberry  Street  Baptist  Meeting- 
house, in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1832,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  to  the  Society  a  formal  organization. "  This  circu- 
lar is  given  to  the  denomination  also  through  the  religious  papers. 

Nothing  could  be  more  complete  and  satisfactory  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  views  of  the  denomination.  Five  months  are 
given  for  full  discussion.  The  date  selected  for  the  meeting  is  at  the 
appointed  time  for  the  meeting  of  the  Baptist  General  Convention 
for  Foreign  Missions,  when  a  large  representation  of  prominent  men 
from  all  sections  of  the  country  is  expected.  The  attendance  is 
larger  than  usual  in  anticipation  of  the  new  measures  proposed. 

Pursuant  to  the  call  the  meeting  assembles  at  the  appointed  time 
and  place.  The  General  Convention  suspends  its  exercises  to  give 
brethren  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  organization  of  the  new 
Society.  Notwithstanding  the  slow  and  tedious  modes  of  travel  at  this 
period,  when  also  the  whole  number  of  States  is  but  twenty-three 
and  the  Territories  five,  fourteen  States  and  one  Territory  are  repre- 
sented in  this  meeting. 

The  Provisional  Committee  has  already  held  two  meetings  in  the 
Oliver  Street  Baptist  Church  to  gather  up  the  results  of  discussion  on 
the  subject  during  the  past  five  months,  and  to  consider  whether  any 
changes  in  the  Constitution  are  desirable.  Special  mention  is  made 
of  a  letter  from  Rev.  John  M.  Peck,  giving  his  views  on  "the  most 
suitable  organization  and  mode  of  operations  " — a  letter  which  evi- 
dently had  weight  with  the  Committee,  who  modified  several  articles 
at  the  second  meeting. 

The  Convention  assembled  in  the  Mulberry  Street  Church,  is  called 
to  order  by  Dr.  Maclay ;  Hon.  Thomas  Stocks,  of  Georgia,  is  appoint- 
ed Chairman  ;  Rev.  Nathaniel  Keiidrick,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  is  made 
Secretary,  and  Rev.  W^.  R.  Williams,  of  New  York,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary. Secretary  Going,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee,  makes  a  state- 
ment, submitting  also  the  circular  and  the  prepared  Constitution. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Spencer  H.  Cone,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  it  is 
unanimously 


Beaolveil,  That  it  is  expedient  to  form  an  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society. 

At  &e  first  meetiug  the  Constitution  is  discussed,  and,  with  some 
slight  changes,  adopted.  It  is  at  first  decided  to  limit  the  work  of 
the  Society  to  the  United  States,  but  ou  motion  of  Rev.  Adiel  Sher- 
wood, of  Georgia,  its  field  is  made  "North  America." 


Hon'.  H>aiA*i  Lincoln. 
Piwt  PreHident  of  the  Soeiely. 

The  meeting  adjourns  to  the  28th  to  hear  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  nomination  of  officers.  For  lack  of  time  to  act  thereon,  a 
third  meeting  is  held  the  evening  of  the  HHth  (these  meetings  being 
in  the  Oliver  Street  Church),  when,  in  accordance  with  the  report  of 
the  Committee,  the  followinft  officers  are  electrd  : 
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Hon.  Hbman  Lincoln,  op  MAesACHUBJsri's. 


Gen.  Alfred  Richardson,  Me. 
Philip  Brown.  Esq.,  N.  H. 
Hon.  Geo.  N.  BriggR,  Miiss. 
Hon.  N.  H.  Bottum,  Vt. 
Robert  RogerH,  Esq,,  B.  I. 
Albert  Day,  Esq..  Conn. 
Friend  Humphrey,  Esq.  N.  Y. 
Hon.  John  Patterson,  N.J. 
Leyi  Garrett.  Esq.,  Penn. 
Thomas  Baldwin,  Esq.,  Del. 
William  Crane,  Esq.,  Va. 
John  Van  Bxiskirk.  Esq.,  Ky. 
Hon.  Francis  Dunlavey,  Ohio. 
Hon.  Jesse  L.  Hohnan,  Ind. 


VICS-PRBSIDKNTS  : 

Dr.  B.  F.Edwards,  111. 

Rev.  Jeremiah  Vardeman,  Mo. 

L.  D.  Ring,  Esq.,  Tenn. 

Gen.  Edward  D.  King,  Ala. 

Dr.  M.  Cunningham,  Ark.  Ter. 

Hon.  Thomas  Stocks,  Ga. 

Hon.  Mr.  Griffin,  8.  C. 

Rev.  Thomas  Hooper,  Prof,  in  Univ. 

of  N.  C. 
Enoch  Reynolds,  Esq.,  D.  C. 
Hon.  Caleb  Eldred,  Mich.  Ter. 
Thomas  Htokes,  Esq.,  N.  T. 
Rev.  James  Leman,  HI. 
Cornelias  Paulding,  Esq.,  La. 

DIRBCTOBS    : 

John  Booth,  Mich.  Ter. 
John  Stendford,  D.  D.,    N.  Y. 


Jeremiah  Chaplin,  D.  D.,  Preset. 

of  Waterville  College,  Me. 

Benj.  F.  Famsworth,  Prof,  in  Lit.  and  Archibald  Maclay, 

Theol.  Inst.,  N.  H.  Spencer H.  Cone, 

Daniel  Sharp,  D.  D.,  Mass.  Charles  G.  Sommers, 

Hadley  Proctor,  Vt.  Bartholomew  T.  Welch, 

Francis  Wayland,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  Pres't.  of  C.  C.  P.  Crosby, 

Brown  University,  B.  I.  Duncan  Dunbar, 

Elisha  Cushman,  Conn.  Gustavns  F.  Davis,  Conn. 

N.  Kendrick,  D.  D.,  Prin.  of  Lit.  and  J.  O.  Choules,  R.  I. 


Theol.  Inst,  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
Daniel  Dodge,  N.  J. 
W.  T.  Brantly,  D.  D.,  Penn. 
J.  P.  Peckworth,  Del. 
John  Healy,  Md. 
John  Kerr,  Va. 
8.  M.  Noel.  D.  D.,  Ky. 
George  C.  Sedgwick,  Ohio. 
Rice  McCoy,  Ind. 
Hubbell  Loomis,  111. 
Thomas  P.  Green,  Mo. 
Garner  McComico,  Tenn. 
Dr.  Cooper,  Miss. 
Alva  Woods,  D.D.,  Pres't.  of  Uniy.  of 

Ala. 
Jesse  Mercer,  Ga. 
Basil  Manly,  S.  C. 
Thomas  Meredith,  N.  C. 
Stephen  Chapin,  D.  D.,  Pres't.  of  Co- 
lumbian  College,  D.  C. 


u 


u 


Lucius  Bolles,  D.  D.,  Mass. 

Aaron  Leland,  Vt. 

Greenleaf  S.  Webb,  N,  J. 

John  L.  Dagg,  Penn. 

David  Jones,  •• 

O.  C.  Comstock,  N.  Y. 

Elon  Galusha. 

John  Peck. 

Obadiah  B.  Brown,  D.  O. 

Andrew  Broaddus,  Va. 

Irah  Chase,  Prof,  in  Lit.  and  Theol. 

Inst,  at  Newton,  Mass. 
Wm.  B.  Johnson,  S.  0. 
Solomon  Peck,  Prof,  in  Amherst  Col- 
lege, Mass. 
John  M.  Peck,  HI. 
Samuel  S.  Lynda,  Ohio. 
Joel  S.  Bacon,  Pres't.  of  Georgetown 

College,  Ky. 
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At  a  fonrth  meeting,  purou&nt  to  adjournment,  on  May  lat,  the  or- 
ganization is  completed  by  the  election  of  the  following  officers: 
Treasurer,  William  Colgate,  Esq.,  of  New  Tork  ;  Auditor,  OarratfN. 
Bleecker,  Esq.,  of  New  York  ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Rev.  Jona- 
thtw  Going,  of  Massachusetts  ;  Recording  Secretary,  Rev.  William 
R,  Williams,  of  New  York. 


Immediately  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Convention,  after  the  com- 
p  letioQ  of  ita  work,  the  first  formal  meeting  of  the  Society  is  held^ 
President  Heman  Lincoln  in  the  chair.     The  officers  elected  by  the 
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Convention  are  appointed  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year, 
find  at  an  adjourned  meeting  the  same  day,  at  the  Oliver  street 
Church,  where  the  General  Baptist  Convention  for  Foreign  Missions 
is  still  holding  its  meetings,  the  machinery  of  the  Society  is  com- 
pleted by  the  election  of  the  following  Executive  Committee  : 

Bey.  Archibald  Maclay,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Roberts, 

Rev.  Spencer  H.  Cone,  Mr.  George  W.  Hoaghton, 

Bev.  Duncan  Dunbar,  Timothy  R.  Greene,  Esq. 

Rev.  Charles  G.  Sommers,  Mr.  Nathan  Caswell, 

Rev.  O.  C.  P.  Crosby,  Mr.  William  Winterton. 

Rev.  Jonathan  Goings  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Society 

William  Colgate,  Esq.,  Treasurer 

Rev.  William  R.  Williams,  Recording  Secretary 


The  headquarters  of  the  Society  were  fixed  at  New  York,  where 
they  have  always  remained. 

For  thoughtful  minds,  desiring  to  know  how  foundations  of  reli- 
gious institutions  are  laid,  this  detailed  account  of  the  proceedings 
attending  the  organization  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society  will  ever  possess  a  deep  interest,  as  showing  the  care 
taken  to  get  a  full  and  fair  expression  of  the  denomination  on  this 
subject,  the  deliberation  with  which  the  work  was  done,  and  the  em- 
inent men  who  participated  in  the  organization.  Conspicuous  among 
those  who  take  a  leading  part  in  the  meetings  are  Rev.  Dr.  Sharp, 
Bev.  Jonathan  Going,  Bev.  James  D.  Enowles,  Prof.  Irah  Chase, 
Bev.  M.  Jackson,  Bev.  E.  W.  Freeman,  and  Hon.  Heman  Lincoln, 
of  Massachusetts;  Bev.  Dr.  Wayland  and  Bev.  J.  O.  Choules,  of 
Bhode  Island;  Bev.  G.  F.  Davis,  of  Connecticut;  Bev.  Dr.  Cone,  Rev. 
A.  Maclay,  Rev.  Aaron  Perkins,  Bev.  Elon  Galusha,  Bev.  John  Peck, 
Bev.  John  Blain,  Bev.  A.  M.  Beebee,  Bev.  Pharcellus  Church, William 
Colgate,  Esq.,  and  Thomas  Stokes,  of  New  York;  Bev.  Daniel  Dodge, 
of  New  Jersey;  Bev.  John  L.  Dagg,  of  Pennsylvania;  Bev.  Adiel 
Sherwood  and  Hon.  Thomas  Stocks,  of  Georgia;  while  doubtless  many 
others  whose  name  do  not  appear  in  the  annals,  contributed  of  their 
wisdom  to  the  conclusions  reached. 

At  once  the  Executive  Committee  diligently  apply  themselves  to 
the  work  entrusted  to  their  charge.  For  some  time  they  meet  every 
other  day.  Properly  to  introduce  a  new  society  to  the  churches,  to 
secure  the  necessary  contributions  for  its  work,  to  organize  every 
department  so  that  no  friction  anywhere  shall  arise,  is  a  difficult  and 
delicate  matter. 


CHAPTER  V. 


The  Founder  of  the  Society,  Jonathan  Going,  D.  D. 

'*  According  to  the  grace  of  God  which  is  given  onto  me,  as  a  wise  master- 
builder  I  haye  laid  the  foundation  and  another  bnildeth  thereon." 

1  Cor.  iii.  10. 

The  man  whom  Providence  conspicuously  employs  as  the  efficient 
agent  in  organizing  the  Society  and  directing  its  early  course  is 
Jonathan  Going.  The  man  and  the  time  meet.  We  have  glanced 
at  the  characteristics  of  the  time.  We  now  consider  the  man  for  the 
time. 

In  the  Vermont  home  of  his  parents.  Captain  Jonathan  and  Sarah 
(Kendall)  Going,  at  Beading,  Windsor  County,  the  subject  of  our 
sketch  was  bom,  March  7,  1786.  His  grandfather,  Robert  Going 
(Gowing),  came  from  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and  settled  at  Lynn 
Mass.,  and  was  admitted  freeman  in  Dedham  in  1644.  Of  Scotch 
extraction  and  New  England  birth  and  training,  he  is  characterized 
by  Dr.  Hague,  as  a  "  Scotch- Yankee  " — a  combination  which  makes 
**  the  prince  of  strategists." 

After  pursuing  the  usual  studies  in  the  common  schools,  he  is 
enabled,  by  the  help  of  his  uncle,  Bev.  Ezra  Kendall,  of  Kingston 
— who,  like  many  others  in  aiding  young  men  to  secure  an  educa- 
tion, little  knows  how  much  he  is  doing  for  the  world — to  prepare 
for  college  at  the  academy  in  New  Salem,  Mass.  In  1805,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  he  enters  Brown  University,  from  which  he  is  graduated 
in  1809. 

Converted  in  his  Freshman  year,  and  uniting  with  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church,  Providence  (Bev.  Stephen  Gano,  pastor),  April  6,  1806 
he  is  impressed  with  the  duty  of  devoting  himself  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  and  shows  such  devotion  to  religious  affairs,  both  in  the 
church  and  the  vicinity,  that  before  graduation  he  is  regularly 
licensed  to  preach.  For  a  while  after  his  graduation  he  pursues 
theological  studies  under  the  President  of  the  Univei*8ity,  Bev.  Dr. 
Messer,  there  being  at  the  time  no  distinctively  theological  seminary 
among  the  Baptists  of  this  country. 

20 
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He  retuma  to  become  a  blessing  to  the  unconverted  household  of 
which  he  is  a  member.     Bev.  Ira  Pearson  says  : 

"  He  preached  the  first  Lord's  day  after  his  return  home  at  my  father's 
house,  as  that  was  a  sort  of  meeting-house  for  the  church,  and  that  day  I  shall 
never  forget.  Not  long  after  his  return  his  father  and  his  mother,  his  three 
brothers  and  his  sister,  all  professed  to  experience  religion.  I  well  recollect  the 
piety  and  zeal  of  that  family.  A  most  wonderful  change  was  wrought  in  that 
family  through  the  influence  of  Jonathan.  The  three  brothers,  James,  Eliab, 
and  Ezra,  became  Baptist  ministers.  The  sister  Sarah  married  a  Congrega- 
tional husband,  who  afterwards  became  a  Baptist  minister." 

He  becomes  pastor  of  the  church  in  Cavendish,  Yt,  where  he  is 
ordained  May  9,  1811,  continuing  until  December,  1815,  when  he 
accepts  the  pastorate  of  the  young  and  feeble  Baptist  Church  in 
Worcester,  Mass.,  which,  for  sixteen  years,  he  serves  with  eminent 
succesa 

While  in  Vermont,  he  is  the  only  minister  out  of  forty-five  in  the 
State,  who  has  received  a  collegiate  education.  His  preaching  com- 
mands great  attentioiL 

In  Worcester  we  find  him  the  first  year,  teacher  of  the  Latin  Gram- 
mar School,  and  afterwards  active  in  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the 
common  school  system  ;  prominent  in  the  establishment  of  Wor- 
cester Academy;  one  of  the  chief  inspirers  and  originators  of  Newton 
Theological  Institution  (1825) ;  being  also  a  Trustee  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, and  one  of  the  original  Trustees  of  Amherst  College.  One 
who  knew  him  at  this  time,  says:  "Had  he  been  secretaiy  of  edu- 
cation, scarcely  a  greater  number  of  teachers  seeking  situations  would 
have  sought  his  direction  and  influence,  or  a  greater  number  of 
schools  applied  to  him  for  suitable  candidates."  One  of  his  brethren 
said  of  him:  "More  education  in  the  ministry  was  eternally  his 
theme."  His  home  for  a  time  becomes  a  family  boarding-school  for 
training  young  men  for  the  ministry. 

In  the  first  year  of  his  pastorate  here,  awake  to  the  needs  of  the  time , 
notwithstanding  much  opposition,  he  organizes  a  Sunday-school,  per- 
haps the  pioneer  of  its  class  in  the  County  of  Worcester;  being  for  a 
season  its  superintendent.  The  brethren  of  the  Worcester  Baptist  As- 
sociation, which  he  is  instrumental  in  organizing,  make  him  their  first 
moderator ;  reelecting  him  annually  for  eleven  years,  until  his  departure. 
During  the  sixteen  years  of  his  ministry  at  Worcester,  the  church  re- 
ceives three  hundred  and  fifty  additions,  and  becomes  a  strong  and 
influential  body,  foremost  also  in  benevolent  operations.  In  the  Bap- 
tist Domestic  Missionary  Society  of  Massachusetts  and  in  the  State 
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ConTention,  also  in  the  Baptist  General  Convention  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions he  takes  deep  interest  and  an  active  part  The  temperance  re- 
form finds  in  him  an  earnest  advocate  at  a  time  when  not  only  among 
the  people  at  large,  but  even  among  the  ministiy,  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits  is  common.  Most  severe  is  his  rebuke  of  a  solicitor  from  a 
neighboring  parish  for  aid  in  support  of  that  chnrch.  Dr.  Going 
asks  whether  the  congregation  could  not  raise  the  amount  asked  for 
among  themselves,  by  economizing  in  the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  The 
man  replies:  "I  think  not,  sir,  for  I  now  buy  mine  by  the  barrel  at 
the  lowest  wholesale  rates ! " 

His  personal  appearance  and  characteristics,  while  in  his  prime  as 
pastor  at  Worcester,  are  very  striking.  About  six  feet  in  height, 
weighing  over  two  hundred  pounds,  of  dignified  deportment  yet 
most  a&ble,  full  of  native  wit  bubbling  forth  without  premeditation; 
of  sound  judgment,  great  tact,  and  keen  insight  into  human  na- 
ture,— ^he  becomes  a  recognized  leader  in  public  and  in  denomina- 
tional afiiGur&  Dr.  Jonah  G.  Warren  describes  him  in  his  walks  up 
and  down  Main  Street,  Worcester,  as — 

"A  vast,  walking,  magnetic  machine,  at  every  step  giving  off  sparks  throagh 
every  pore  of  his  skin,  through  every  hair  of  his  head,  through  every  muscle 
of  hisfEMse.  Ab  for  his  eyes  and  tongue,  I  can  never  describe  them.  Another 
man,  carrying  so  extensive,  so  diversified,  so  complete  an  armory,  with  such 
consummate  skill  in  the  selection  and  use  of  each  weapon  as  the  emergency 
arose,  never  walked  that  street.  This  I  say,  well  remembering  that  the  Waldos, 
the  Davises,  the  Lincolns,  the  Bancrofts,  the  Thomases,  and  many  more  of 
unique  character  and  national  reputation  have  walked  that  street.  Thus  he  im- 
pressed me  during  my  youth  from  five  to  fifteen." 

And  he  affirms  that  "  to  come  occasionally  under  the  shadow  of  a 
man  like  Jonathan  Going  is  worth  more  than  to  sit  whole  ages  under 
the  formal  instruction  of  other  men.  Such  contact  would  draw 
more  electricity,  impart  a  higher  inspiration,  give  a  more  mighty 
and  enduring  impulse.  Never  a  man  of  books,  he  was  yet  a  man  of 
men,  and  these  he  read  by  intuition."  No  wonder  that  a  man  pos- 
sessing such  characteristics,  united  to  great  tenderness  and  fervent 
piety  and  rare  pastoral  gifts,  should  be  de  facto  bishop  of  the  region 
round  about,  and  in  demand  for  special  occasiona  Hon.  Isaac 
Davis,  of  Worcester,  writes  : 

*'  If  there  was  an  ordination,  or  a  revival  of  religion,  or  a  difficulty  in  a  Church, 
or  a  public  meeting  in  aid  of  some  benevolent  object,  within  thirty  or  forty 
miles,  the  services  of  our  pastor  were  very  likely  to  be  called  for.  Everybody 
saw  that  his  heart  was  in  the  great  cause,  not  only  of  benevolent  action,  but  of 
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the  oommon  Christianity,  and  eyerybody  expected  that  he  would  respond  cheer- 
fully and  effectively  to  aU  reasonable  claims  that  were  made  upon  him." 

He  is  "  emphatically  a  public  man  ;"  instructive,  pithy,  impres- 
sive, as  a  preacher ;  but  according  to  Dr.  Welch,  especially  distin- 
guished for  "his  high  executive  talent." 

Though  possessing  an  iron  constitution  and  an  elastic  nature,  yet 
his  incessant  labors,  and  more  than  all  the  disordered  condition  of 
his  wife's  mind,  impair  his  health  and  compel  a  change.  For  the  sake 
of  his  health  and  for  personal  observation  of  the  rehgious  needs  of 
the  West,  he  decides  to  visit  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  in  the 
spring  of  1831.  It  is  about  five  years  since  John  M.  Peck,  full  of 
missionary  zeal,  made  him  a  visit.  As  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Convention^  which  has  supported  Mr.  Feck,  whose  reports 
were  widely  read,  and  with  whom  he  had  maintained  correspondence, 
his  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  needs  of  the  Western  field, 
and  he  has  had  repeated  consultations  with  others  concerning  more 
general  and  efficient  measures  for  promoting  missionary  operations 
in  that  region.  In  company  with  Dr.  Bolles,  for  a  portion  of  bis 
journey,  he  sets  forth,  arriving  in  Ohio  in  time  for  the  meeting  of  the 
State  Convention,  May  25th,  co-operating  in  the  formation  of  the 
Baptist  Education  Society  and  in  laying  the  foundations  of  Granville 
College,  the  by-laws  of  which  are  prepared  by  his  own  hand. 

From  some  of  his  letters  during  that  trip  we  make  a  few  extract& 
Writing  from  Lancaster,  Ohio,  May  27,  1831,  after  passing  down 
from  Cleveland  and  Newark,  he  says  : 

"  The  population  seems  to  be  a  sprout  just  out  from  Babel.  Our  passengers 
from  Cleveland  to  Newark,  in  the  Pittsburgh  Canal  Boat,  consisted  of  three 
Connecticut  peddlers,  and  four  families  who  were  emigrants  for  Cincinnati ;  one 
of  them  English,  a  second  Scotch,  a  third  Irish,  and  finally  a  German  one.*' 

**I  have  formed  a  short  acquaintance  with  some  half  a  hundred  Ohio  Baptist 
ministers.  Though  they  are  generally  illiterate,  they  appear  to  be  pious  and 
many  of  them  devoted  servants  of  our  dear  Lord.  They  exhibit  a  motley  appear- 
ance, dressed  in  all  kinds  of  garbs  and  colors." 

**  A  Seminary  was  this  week  located  in  Granville,  the  site  of  which,  I  expect 
to-day,  in  company  with  Dr.  Bolles,  to  visit.  This  is  an  important  measure. 
On  its  success  much  depends.  My  principal  hope  of  its  progress  and  success 
is  in  the  fact,  that  Granville  is  almost  exclusively  settled  from  Tankee-land.** 

He  visits  Cincinnati,  and  is  distressed  by  the  havoc  which  Camp- 
beUism  has  made  in  the  churches  ;  he  proceeds  to  Illinois  where,  on 
June  20th,  he  again  meets  John  M.  Feck,  with  whom  he  counsels  and 
journeys  several  weeks,  and  decides,  as  already  stated,  to  organize 
the  Home  Mission  Society.     Returning  homeward  through  George 
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town,  Ey.,  he  attends  the  meeting  of  the  Elkhom  Association,  at 
which  he  estimates  there  are  8,000  people,  many  of  whom,  however, 
have  no  interest  in  the  meetings,  so  that  *'  it  is  difficult  to  account 
for  their  attendance.*'  He  laments  the  divided  condition  of  the  Bap- 
tists, and  the  '*  multitudes  of  doctrines — GiUites.  Fullerites,  Parkerites, 
Campbellites,  and  Stoneites,"  and  the  prevalent  *' hyper-Calvinism 
.  and  Antinomianism."  He  is ''  delighted  with  the  Indian  school  (near 
Georgetown),  consisting  of  113  natives  from  nine  diJSerent  tribes,  un- 
der the  care  of  Bro.  Henderson.  They  exhibit  such  talent,  docility, 
and  good  conduct."  From  Cincinnati  he  writes.  Sept  28th,  express- 
ing his  purpose  to  spread  the  facts  concerning  the  West  before  the 
people  of  the  East,  and  the  hope  ''that  the  East  will  be  dispose'd 
to  lend  efficient  aid  with  promptitude,"  on  account  of  the  rapid  de- 
velopments in  the  West. 

Eetuming  to  Massachusetts,  he  meets  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  in  Boston,  in  November,  who  decide  that  a  general  Home 
Mission  Society  should  be  formed,  and  pass  a  resolution  expressing 
their  conviction  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Jonathan  Going  to  relinquish 
his  pastoral  charge  at  Worcester,  and  devote  himself  to  the  interests 
of  the  proposed  Society;  His  visit  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
as  one  of  the  deputation  from  the  Massachusetts  Society,  and  the 
steps  leading  to  the  organization  of  the  Society,  have  been  stated  in  a 
preceding  chapter.  The  Granville  Church,  O.,  in  December,  give 
him  an  urgent  call  to  become  their  pastor.  But  his  duty  is 
plain.  His  letter  of  resignation  to  the  church  in  Worcester 
reveals  the  grand  Christian  man.  We  can  give  but  a  few  sen- 
tences of  this  full  and  tender  communication.  After  sa^dng  that  he 
is  ''influenced  by  an  imperious  sense  of  duty  "  in  resigning  his  charge, 
to  which  he  has  become  so  strongly  attached  through  sixteen  years 
of  service,  he  says  : 

**  Bo  yoti  then  ask,  why  leave  ns?  My  answer  is,  Hot  that  I  love  the  Baptist 
church  and  society  in  Worcester  less,  but  that  I  love  the  body  of  Baptists  and 
the  multitudes  who  are  destitute  in  the  United  States  more.  During  my  whole 
ministry  I  have  felt  constrained  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  devote  much  attention  to 
objects  of  religious  charity,  and  especially  for  some  years  past,  more  time  than 
is  consistent  with  the  highest  advantage  of  a  particular  church.  Besides,  I  have 
felt  a  deep  solicitude  for  some  years  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  West,  and  my 
late  tour  has  settled  that  solicitude  in  a  pretty  deep  conviction  of  my  duty  to 
devote  myself  to  the  interest  of  Home  Missions,  particularly  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi.  Plainly,  a  mighty  effort  must  be  made,  and  by  the  body 
of  evangelical  Christians  in  the  United  States,  and  made  soon,  or  ignorance  and 
heresy  and  infidelity  will  entrench  themselves  too  ntrongly  to  be  repulsed.    And 
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in  that  oaee  it  is  morally  certain  that  our  republic  will  be  overtamed  and  onr 
iDBtitntioDB,  cii'il  and  religioQB,  will  be  demolished. 

"Aa  Baptists  we  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  irork  ofWeatem  reform;  as  Mends 
of  oni  common  Christiaiiity  ve  are  bound  to  propagate  it  among  the  des- 
titute; irhile  as  Baptists  we  should  be  solicitous  that  the  ordinances  of  the  Gos- 
pel, in  their  primitive  form  and  beauty,  should  be  established  at  an  early  period 
i&  the  important  Talley  of  the  West ;  and  it  is  known  that  the  larger  proportiou 
of  the  people  are  destitnte  of  the  means  of  salTatioo.  while  probably  a  thousand 
Baptist  churches  are  without  preaching  eveiy  Sabbath.  Onr  people  should  be 
Btimolated  to  action  by  the  example  of  other  denominations.  The  Hetbodista 
are  the  most  numerous  sect  in  the  West,  and  (he  Gongregationalists  and  Pres- 
byterians have  a  Home  Mission  Society  which  now  sustaina  fonr  hundred  and 
sixty-one  ministere  and  missiouaries.  To  the  existence  and  sacceBS  of  the  pro- 
jected Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  it  is  indispensable  that  the  wbole  time  and 
enei^es  of  some  man  should  be  devoted,  and  our  friends,  whose  opinions  onght 
to  determine  questions  of  this  sort,  have  said  with  xretA  nnanimity  that  this 
work  belongeth  to  me." 


SoVtTBUH   GoiMQ 

First  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Society. 
(From  an  old  diignerrootjpol. 

The  burden  of  the  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  ConTentiouto 
organize  the  new  Society  falls  upon  him,  as  Secretary  of  the  Provi- 
Bional  Committee. 

From  the  date  of  his  election  in  April,  1832,  as  the  first  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  of  the  Society,  imtilhis  resignntion  in  Oct ,  1837,  his  whole 
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soul  is  deToied  to  the  furtherance  of  its  good  work.  On  him  principally 
devolyes  the  duty  of  imparting  information  about  the  field  and  about 
the  Society's  methods ;  of  bringing  conventions  and  local  societies 
into  harmonious  auxiliary  relations;  of  securing  individual  and 
church  contributions  ;  and  of  awakening  an  interest  at  large  in  the 
new  enterprise. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  1832,  Dr.  Going,  in  a  formal  communication 
to  the  Executive  Committee,  sounds  the  key-note  of  the  campaign 
on  which  they  have  entered.     In  it  occurs  these  utterances: 

'*  It  becomeB  qb  to  consider  that  we  occupy  an  important  and  most  respon- 
sible position  in  onr  Zion.  Public  sentiment  has  determined  that  our  denom- 
ination has  been  heretofore  greatly  deficient  in  efforts  to  supply  the  country 
with  a  preached  Gospel,  and  it  has  called  this  Society  into  existence  to  remedy 
this  evil.  The  eyes  of  multitudes  who  are  destitute  are  looking  for  help,  and 
the  attention  of  our  intelligent  brethren  is  directed  to  us  to  witness  our  meas- 
ures. Much  is  expected  of  us.  It  is  known  that  the  numbers,  the  intelligence, 
and  the  means  of  the  denomination  are  competent  to  do  much  ;  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  we  shall  expect  great  things,  attempt  great  things,  and  devise  means 
to  accomplish  great  things.  Shall  these  expectations  be  disappointed  ?  We  all 
answer  :  '  No  !'  But  the  question  is — what  shall  we  attempt  to  accomplish  t 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  recommend  rash  adventure  and  questionable  experiment. 
Still  you  will  allow  me  to  say  that  we  ought  to  immediately  attempt  something 
great,  or  we  shall  accomplish  nothing  important.  ...  It  is  our  part  to 
adopt  measures  for  a  mighty  efifbrt  and  employ  proper  means  to  accomplish  it, 
relying  on  the  approval  and  blessing  of  Heaven.  ...  It  should  be  consid- 
ered that  it  is  easier  to  accomplish  a  great  work  than  a  small  one — to  do  all  our 
duty  than  a  part  of  it.  And  it  is  ascertained  that  the  public  will  measure  their 
contributions  by  the  magnitude  of  the  object  presented  and  the  wisdom  of 
means  proposed  for  its  attainment." 

Then  he  unfolds  the  plan  for  raising  and  distributing  $10,000,  and 
after  advocating  it»  closes  thus  : 

"  I  do  seriously  believe  that  the  scheme  is  practicable,  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
solemnly  resolve,  in  the  fear  of  Qod  and  confidence  in  his  aid  and  blessing,  to 
endeavor  to  carry  it  substantially  into  execution. 

*'I  feel  admonished  to  sobriety  in  my  calculations,  as  I  have  embarked  my 
all  in  this  enterprise ;  and  the  same  consideration  ought  to  be  my  apology  for 
my  zeal  in  and  my  wishes  for  its  success.  I  will  not  suffer  myself  to  believe 
that  I  have  resigned  a  place  of  obvious  usefulness,  of  comparative  comfort,  and 
sufficient  respectability,  to  fail  of  doing  any  good,  to  suffer  great  solicitude  and 
labor  hard,  and  to  blast  my  reputation,  through  the  failure  of  an  enterprise 
which  involves  to  a  great  extent  the  credit  of  a  large  denomination,  and  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  multitudes  of  the  present  and  of  fature  generations. 

*'  May  Gk>d  give  us  wisdom  and  faith  and  zeal  and  action  and  perseverance 
in  a  good  cause." 

These  royal  utterances  reveal  the  spirit  of  the  man  called  to  the 
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administration  of  the  Society's  aifairs.  He  goes  to  Newton  to  secure 
young  and  educated  men  for  the  West  ;  secures  contributions 
for  the  Society;  also  the  co-operation  of  the  Massachusetts  Conven- 
tion as  an  auxiliary  body.  In  June,  he  is  in  Providence  and  with  the 
Board  of  the  Rhode  Island  Convention.  Early  in  August  he  writes 
of  his  visit  to  the  New  Hampshire  Convention,  also  of  his  meeting 
with  the  Board  of  the  Vermont  Convention,  both  of  which  fcivor  the 
auxiliary  plan  proposed  by  the  Society  through  its  representative. 
Writing  to  Dr.  Maclay,  Aug.  11,  1832,  after  less  than  three  montha' 
absence  from  New  York,  he  says: 

r 

'*  Since  I  left  New  York  I  have  irayeled  about  1,100  miles,  attended  75  re- 
religious  meetings,  preached  60  times,  given  addresses  on  the  object  and  plan  of 
our  Society  27  times,  taken  subscriptions  in  25  places,  amounting  to  $1,318.48,  of 
which  I  have  received  $488.22,  and  doubt  not  that  the  balance  will  be  forth- 
coming. My  addresses  have  been  on  the  Sabbath,  except  on  public  occasions 
and  to  three  Institutions.  On  every  Sabbath  but  one  I  have  been  in  two  towns, 
and  in  one  instance  in  three,  and  in  another  in  three  churches  in  the  same  city. 
I  state  this  fact,  not  so  much  to  show  my  activity  as  ^o  evince  the  goodness  of 
God  in  giving  me  strength  to  labor,  notwithstanding  my  paralytical  affliction, 
which  the  physician  assured  me,  required  my  lying  by  at  least  for  a  season.  The 
limb  is  still  feeble,  though  regaining  its  tone.  I  feel  that  my  time  is  indeed 
short,  that  I  have  a  great  work  in  hand,  and  that  I  must  work  while  it  is  day. 
If  I  can  see  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  well  under  way,  I  shall, 
if  such  be  God's  will,  say:  "  Now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace  T 

With  such  consuming  zeal,  such  tremendous  energy,  does  Jona> 
than  Going  throw  himself  into  the  work.  And  at  such  expenditure 
of  force  are  the  foundations  of  the  Society  laid. 

In  the  Worcester  Association  his  reception  shows  that  he  is  not 
without  honor  in  his  own  country.     He  states  in  August  that,-  - 


**  The  Churches  of  this  Association  will  pay  at  least  $1,000  for  the  Valley. 
Oh,  when  will  all  the  Churches  do  in  proportion  ?  What  could  not  the  Society 
do  for  the  West  if  such  liberality  were  universal  in  the  Atlantic  Churches?" 
And  he  cheers  the  Committee  by  saying:  *  It  is  mostly  certain  that  our  funds 
already  secured  will  more  than  meet  our  engagements,  and  we  ought  not  to 
doubt  whether  God  will  still  further  succeed  our  endeavors,  if  we  shall  be 
judicious  and  active  and  confident  in  God.'  ** 

He  deyotes  much  attention  to  other  sections,  personally  visiting 
Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  other  places,  awakening  in- 
terest in  the  work  of  the  Society. 

The  first  Annual  Report  presented  by  him  to  the  Society  is  remark- 
able for  its  amount  of  information  concerning  the  condition  of  the 
denomination,  and  the  wants  of  the  West. 
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In  1834,  through  his  influence,  "  The  Baptist  Repository,'*  to  which 
he  has  been  a  contributor,  becomes  the  official  organ  of  the  Society, 
continuing  so,  while  under  his  control  until  1837. 

He  lays  hands  on  the  young  men  at  Newton  Theological  Seminary, 
two  of  whom  are  among  the  early  appointees  of  the  Society  to  the 
West.     He  calls  attention  to  the  fact — 

**  That  collateral  means  of  moral  improvement,  which  are  usually  powerful 
auxiliaries  to  the  Gospel,  are  to  an  alarming  degree  wanting  in  extensive  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  Schools  are  too  few  in  number,  and  often  very  deficient 
in  quality,  so  that  multitudes  of  the  youthful  population  are  growing  up  with- 
out the  general  information  necessary  for  good  citizens  and  good  Christians." 

In  urging  the  adoption  of  systematic  benevolence,  he  makes  these 
thoroughly  sensible  remarks: 

**  System  in  our  charities  is  of  the  last  importance,  yet  the  best  system  without 
energy  J  will  do  nothing;  while  a  poor  system  with  energy  will  accomplish  much. 
yfe  often  imagine  that  the  machinery  does  not  work  well,  while  in  fact  all  the  fault 
is  with  those  who  work  the  machinery,  or  rather  should  work  it.** 

His  advocacy  of  temperance  appears  in  the  attention  given  in  his 
directions  to  missionaries,  and  conspicuously  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  1835,  when,  notwithstanding  his  feebleness,  he  exerts  himself  to 
attend,  and  offers  the  following  resolution,  which  is  adopted  by  the 
Societv : 

"  Besolvedy  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  churches  to  procure  pvre  wine, 
free  from  all  alcoholic  admixtures,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Communion.** 

The  Granville  Literary  and  Theological  Institution,  Ohio,  in  1837 
needs  a  President  August  9th,  choice  is  made  of  Jonathan  Going  ; 
who,  it  should  be  said,  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.,  from  Waterville 
College,  Maine,  in  1832.  He  feels  that  the  Society  is  an  accomplished 
fact,  that  the  work  will  not  be  compromised  by  his  departure.  He 
expresses  the  opinion,  that  "  the  time  has  now  arrived,  when  the 
cultivation  of  the  ministerial  talent,  which  exists  in  the  western 
churches,  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Western  Enterprise,"  and,  that 
in  giving  himself  to  this  service,  it  is  "  only  a  transfer  from  one  de- 
partment to  another  of  the  same  grand  enterprise."  In  his  letter  of 
resignation  to  the  Executive  Committee  October  2,  1837,  he  says  in 
addition  to  the  foregoing, — 

"When  on  a  tour  of  observation  in  the  Western  country  in  1831,  so  deep 
was  the  interest  that  I  felt  in  its  moral  and  intellectual  improvement,  that  I 
solemnly  devoted  myself  to  its  promotion.  It  was  my  purpose  to  endeavor  to 
bring  into  existence  a  Society  whose  exclusive  object  should  be  to  aid  in  fully 
publishing  the  Gospel,  and  in  encouraging  collateral  instrumentalities  through* 
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ont  North  America,  bat  with  primary  reference  to  that  most  interesting  and 
important  section  of  the  country,  the  West ;  and  if  that  object  conld  not  be 
secured,  to  go  myself  into  some  part  of  the  great  valley  and  do  what  I  could  by 
individual  exertion." 

He  leaves  the  Society  with  expressions  from  them  ''of  confidence 
and  personal  esteem;  and  of  the  sense  of  the  obligation  the  Society 
is  under  for  his  faithful  labors  in  organizing  and  advancing  its 
interests." 

When  asked:  "  Why  not  go  to  Shurtleff  (also  seeking  a  President) 
rather  than  to  Granville  ?"  he  replies:  "  It  will  be  easy  to  find  some 
good  man  willing  to  go  to  Alton,  but  I  know  of  no  one  willing  to  go 
to  Granville,  and  do  the  hard  work  necessary  to  ensure  its  success." 
He  goes  to  Granville,  November  16,  1837. 

He  has  given  five  of  the  best  years  of  his  life,  from  forty-six  to  fifty- 
one  to  the  Society ;  now,  to  Granville  he  gives  the  next  seven 
years  in  that  diversfied  labor,  which  a  young  institution  demands  from 
its  President,  until  November  9, 1844,  when,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of 
his  age,  twelve  years  before  John  M.  Peck,  he  enters  into  rest 

Of  his  services  in  Ohio,  Rev.  John  Pratt  says: 

"The  college  owes  much,  very  mnch  to  him, — to  his  labors,  coanselB, 
prayers,  faith — as  indeed  does  onr  whole  denomination  in  Ohio,  and  all  over  the 
country.  And  after  his  death  this  same  name,  cHarum  et  venerabUe,  was  often 
sounded  forth  to  give  a  key-note.  He  was  a  paragon  of  unselfishness.  His 
mind  was  quick,  far-seeing,  and  bold.  He  could  look  through  a  great  enterprise 
and  see  no  lion  in  the  way.  He  always  had  ihefortiter  in  re,  and  generally  the 
suavUer  in  modo." 

The  Baptists  of  America,  pai*ticularly  of  the  older  Western  States, 
have  reason  to  thank  God  for  Dr.  Jonathan  Going,  the  founder  of 
the  Society  of  which  Dr.  John  M.  Peck  was  the  forerunner. 

He  served  his  generation  well.     His  work  endures. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Yixws  and  Spibit  of  the  Eabl¥  Manaoebs. 

» 

<*  Men  who  had  underBtanding  of  the  times,  to  know  what  Israel  ought  to  do.'* 

1  Ghron.  xii.  32. 

The  character  and  reputation  of  the  men  engaged  m  the  organiza- 
tion and  early  management  of  the  Society,  are  in  themselyes  an  as- 
surance of  the  breadth  of  their  views,  the  purity  of  their  motives, 
and  the  earnestness  of  their  purpose.  Throughout  all  the  proceed- 
ing and  in  all  official  utterances,  there  is  no  trace  of  personal  ambi- 
tion, but,  on  the  contrary,  many  indications  that  these  men  are  con- 
scious of  the  great  responsibility  resting  on  them,  in  their  new  rela- 
tions to  the  denomination,  to  the  destitute  fields,  and  to  the  future 
that  shaU  be  so  largely  affected  by  their  work. 

"  The  Spirit  of  the  Gospel,  is  ^a  spirit  of  missionary  zeal,"  is  the 
first  sentence  of  the  first  address  of  the  first  Executive  Committee, 
directly  after  the  organization  of  the  Society.  The  crisp,  clear  de- 
claration is,  in  the  time  of  its  utterance,  to  the  apathetic  and  to  those 
holding  anti-mission  views,  a  challenge  for  successful  contradiction. 
The  bearings  of  their  labors  are  clearly  tmderstood,  as  they  say  in  the 
first  report  of  the  Board  to  the  Society  : 

*' There  is  an  immense  work  deyolved  on  the  American  Baptists  of  the 
present  generation  ;  the  time  of  its  accomplishment  is  short,  and  it  is  all 
important  that  they  gird  themselves  for  it,  and  labor  with  their  might.  God 
grant  that  the  Committee,  the  Society,  and  all  its  supporters,  may  so  labor  and 
pray,  that,  when  they  resign  their  charge  to  their  snccessors,  they  may  be  pre- 
pared to  render  an  answer  honorable  to  themselves,  and  most  honorable  to 
their  Saviour,  to  the  question  :  '  With  whom  have  ye  left  the  few  sheep  in  the 
wUdemess.*' 

The  burden  of  solicitude  is  about  the  condition  of — 

"  The  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  where  four  millions  of  immortal  spirits 
dwell ;  many  of  them  entirely  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  and 
others  of  them  receiving  but  some  distorted  heresy,  or  cunningly  devised  fable, 
which  has  usurped  the  name,  and  is  scandalizing  the  profession,  of  Chris- 
tianity." "The  supply  of  our  destitute  fellow-members  with  spiritual  food 
when  in  our  Father's  house  there  is  bread,  enough,  and  to  spare,"  is  declared  to 
be  the  ruling  purpose. 

The  patriotic  spirit  speaks,    calling  for  the  contribution   of  our 
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share  in  the  moral  renovation  of  our  common  country,  '*  and  sum- 
moning men  to  the  support  of  this  work,  by  every  principle  of  en- 
lightened patriotism  and  of  Christian  devotion." 
At  the  same  time,  they  are  conscious  of  their  duty  to  disseminate 

distinctively  Baptist  views,  as  their  language  on  this  point  shows: 

'' WMle  the  Committee  disclaim  all  Bectarian  feeling,  they  avow  the  convic- 
tion, that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  denomination  to  endeavor  to  stuitain,  and  to 
propagate  those  views  of  doctrinal  truth,  and  of  the  order  of  the  house  oi  God, 
which  they  most  conscientiously  believe  to  be  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
It  should  be  distinctly  kept  in  mind  that  the  reputation,  the  prosperity,  and 
the  desirable  increase  of  the  denomination,  require  the  most  vigorous  efforts 
through  the  medium  of  this  Society;"  and  elsewhere  ''they  recognize  it  as  their 
duty  to  disseminate,  with  all  candor  and  kindness,  their  own  viewer  of  doc- 
trine and  practice." 

They  are  careful  to  assure  brethren  who  bristle  at  the  thought 
of  anything  that  may  trench  on  the  independency  of  a  Baptist 
Church,  that — 

*'  While  looking  to  the  intended  scene  of  our  immediate  labors,  we  would  de- 
clare that  we  claim  no  dominion  over  the  faith  of  our  Western  brethren,  and 
desire  no  authority  but  that  of  love  ;  no  influence,  other  than  that  which  the 
partakers  of  one  good  hope  and  the  partners  in  one  grand  enterprise  daim  to 
exercise  one  over  the  other.  Infringing  not  at  all  on  the  rights  of  any  of  the 
churches  of  our  communion,  and  seeking  to  strengthen  their  hands  in  every 
good  work,  we  ask  of  them  but  to  aid  and  to  allow  the  preaching  of  the  great 
salvation  to  thousands  perishing  in  their  ignorance. " 

In  respect  to  State  and  local  organizations,  the  first  address  of  the 
Executive  Committee  says : 

'*  It  has  never  been  designed  that  the  Society  should  narrow  or  embarrass  the 
operations  of  the  State  Conventions  and  other  societies  less  extended  in  the 
range  of  their  exertions,  now  laboring  in  the  field  of  Home  Missions.  It  was 
hoped  rather  that  it  might  envelope  and  unite  them,  giving  greater  harmony  of 
effort  and  greater  efficiency,  and  preventing  alike  the  embarassing  interference 
and  collision  of  two  societies  in  the  same  sphere  of  labor,  and  the  neglect  of 
those  regions,  which,  though  greatly  destitute,  were  without  the  purview  of 
any  existing  institution. 

**  One  leading  object  in  the  establishment  of  the  Society  has  been  to  combine 
in  one  sacred  brotherhood  all  the  friends  of  Home  Missions  throughout  the 
United  States.  It  is  designed  to  encourage  efficiently  all  local  efforts  for  sup 
plying  the  destitute  with  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  not  in  the  least  de- 
gree to  interfere  with,  or  disturb  them.  The  general  Society  thus  claims  to  be 
but  the  servant  of  the  Church,  pretending  to  no  ecclesiastical  authority." 

At  the  same  time,  recognizing  the  weakness  of  an  army  whose 
battalions  are  w'aging  a  warfare  without  any  common  and  well  di- 
rected plan  of  operations,  the  Committee  say  : 
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'*  It  maj  be  hoped  that  the  Society  will  become  a  rallying  point  in  which  the 
body  of  the  denomination  may  meet  in  fraternal  affection  nnd  united  efforts  for 
its  prosperity.  For  while  the  Ck)mmittee  wonld  oppose  a  consolidation  of  the 
Churches  which  would  trench  on  their  independence,  they  anxioasly  desire 
more  concentration  of  effort  among  those  who  hold  one  Lord,  one  faith,  and 
one  baptism." 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  founders  and  promoters  of  the 
Society  are  men  who  have  been  identified  also  with  the  work  of  For- 
eign Missions,  their  views  on  the  relation  of  Home  to  Foreign  Mis- 
sions have  all  the  more  weight  They  emphasize  the  duty  of 
careful  attention  to  the  home  field,  as  indispensable  to  ultimate  suc- 
cess in  foreign  fields.  They  are  men  of  broader  views  than  to  decry 
the  work  of  home  missions,  on  the  ground  that  Gospel  privileges  are 
numerous  here,  while  many  parts  of  the  world  have  none,  and  so 
should  receive  all  our  offerings  for  missions.  Speaking  of  these 
things,  they  say  : 

"  Unless  the  Ghnrches  are  prosperous,  they  cannot  aid  any  department  of 
Christian  enterprise,  and  all  its  objects  mast  langaish  or  fail  of  extensive  and 
permanent  prosperity.  The  folly  of  the  opposite  course,  resembles  the  policy 
of  a  nation  so  eager  of  foreign  conquests  as  to  leave  its  own  territory  open  to' 
invasion  ;  or  of  a  general,  who  pushes  his  success  so  far  into  an  invaded  country, 
as  to  allow  the  enemy  to  retake  his  previously  captured  posts.  While  only  the 
friendliest  feelings  are  entertained  toward  Foreign  Missions,  and  while  one  in- 
centive to  efforts  in  the  cause  of  Home  Missions,  is  their  favorable  bearing  on 
that  object,  still  the  Committee  are  most  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  true  policy 
of  American  Christians  is  essentially  a  'Home  Policy'." 

And  in  answer  to  those  who  fear  that  a  new  Society  will  lessen 

offerings  to  foreign  work,  prove  a  distraction  to  the  Churches  and 

impoverish  the  treasury  of  the  Lord,  they  say  : 

**  Facts  disprove  the  supposition.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  found  that 
the  more  numerous  these  objects  are,  the  larger  is  the  amount  contributed  to 
each  one  of  them.  It  has  been  observed,  that  those  Churches  which  are  most 
active  in  promoting  the  benevolent  enterprises  of  the  age,  are  most  highly  fa- 
vored with  revivals,  and  consequent  additions  to  their  members,  and  with  gen- 
eral prosperity." 

In  1836,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  Hon.  Heman  Lin- 
coln, its  President,  calling  another  to  preside,  takes  the  floor  to  offer 
the  following  resolution,  which,  after  hearty  discussion,  is  unanimous- 
ly adopted  : 

*'  Resolved :  That  the  Foreign  Mission  and  Home  Mission  Societies  are  so  far 
from  being  rival  institutions,  they  are  twin  sisters,  and  each  an  indispensable 
auxiliary  to  the  other." 

A  Society  organized  like  the  Home  Mission  Society  and  under  the 
direction  of  men,  whose  views  and  spirit  have  been  shown  in  the 
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foregoing  extracts,  is  certainly  destined  to  do  a  great  and  beneficent 
work.  Of  the  greatness  and  duration  of  this  work,  they  hare  some 
just  conception,  when,  after  two  years  surrey  of  the  field,  the  Execu- 
tive  Committee  say  :  "  The  Sogiett  has  entebkd  on  a  oampaiom  which 

WILL  OONTIKUE  POR  A  CENTURY.  '* 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


Eablt  Missionabt  Operations  of  the  Society. 

"  And  herein  is  that  saying  tme  :  one  soweth  and  another  reapeth." 

John»  iv.  37. 

From  the  outaet,  the  Society's  mission  is  essentially  that  of  laying 
religious  foundations,  or,  to  change  the  figure,  sowing  the  good 
seed  of  the  Kingdom  for  others  to  reap.  Most  of  the  fields  are 
"  new-grounds,"  abounding  in  briers,  full  of  stony  places,  infested 
by  evil  birds  of  speculation  and  vice,  with  here  and  there  good 
ground  that  keeps  the  toiler  from  utter  discouragement.  Where, 
when  and  by  whom  this  work  is  done,  and  how  the  early  managers 
of  the  Society  apply  themselves  to  the  task  set  before  them,  must 
ever  be  matters  of  interest  to  thoughtful  Christian  minds.  In  the 
labors  of  pioneer  missionaries  and  the  noble  self-denial,  for  Christ's 
sake,  of  their  equally  devoted  wives,  we  find  frequent  illustrations  of 
high  Christian  heroism. 

The  Executive  Committee,  during  the  first  year,  when  no  accurate 
judgment  concerning  the  response  of  the  chiurches  to  the  new  call 
can  be  formed,  must  feel  their  way  according  to  providential  indi- 
cations. They  do  not,  however,  walk  by  sight  alone  ;  their  faith 
launches  out,  not  presumptuously,  yet  confidently,  into  the  deep. 
Appointment  of  missionaries  is  partly  dependent  on  probable 
receipts.  The  first  contribution  comes  from  the  Webster  Church  in 
Massachusetts,  being  $30,  with  which  its  pastor  is  made  a  life  mem- 
ber of  the  new  Society.  But  as  a  dollar  at  this  time  goes  as  far  as 
two  dollars  a  generation  later,  more  missionaries  in  proportion  to 
receipts  are  appointed  than  wotdd  at  first  be  expected.  It  is  not 
always  that  the  new  Society  can  secure  the  men,  the  right  men,  to 
occupy  important  points.  Thus  in  May,  1832,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee in  v^  lay  hands '  on  and  appoint  Rev.  John  Maginnis  to 
Granville,  O. ;  Eev.  Rollin  H.  Neale,  of  Boston,  to  St.  Louis,  Mo. ; 
and  Rev,   Pharcellus  Church,  of  New  York,  to  New  Orleans,  La. 
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Hence  the  actual  work  done  by  the  Society  at  any  given  period  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  the  exact  measure  of  its  plans  and  purpose&  In 
iUustration  of  this  it  may  here  be  said  that  the  first  annual  report 
makes  special  mention  of  the  needs  of  the  British  Provinces,  and  of 
Florida,  "very  destitute  of  the  preached  Gospel ;"  of  Texas,  which 
"  already  sends  her  petition  for  missionary  aid;''  and  of  Mexico, 
soon  to  be  opened  to  missionary  enterprise.  And  yet  in  these 
fields,  whose  destitution  excites  sympathy  and  solicitude  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Committee,  there  is,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  no  represen- 
tative of  the  Society  at  this  date,  or  for  some  time  afterwards. 

The  first  missionary  appointment,  May  11th,  1832,  is  that  of  Bev. 
Thomas  W.  Merrill,  to  labor  for  three  months  in  Michigan  Territory, 
his  special  field  being  Prairie  Bonde  and  vicinity.  This  godly  man 
becomes  a  warm  supporter  of  Christian  education  at  Kalamazoo,  and, 
living  economically  that  he  may  have  the  more  to  devote  to  this 
object,  many  years  later  leaves  $10,000  to  this  institution.  At  the 
same  meeting,  Bev.  Ephraim  Goodrich  is  appointed  to  Western 
Pennsylvania  for  four  month&  Two  other  appointments  are 
made,  one  to  Ohio,  one  to  Indiana,  but  the  appointees  do  not  go  to 
their  fields. 

During  the  first  month  other  appointments  are  made  and  accepted 
as  follows  :  Bev.  Archibald  C.  Sangster,  for  six  months,  to  Orange 
Co.,  N.  Y. ;  Bev.  Archer  B.  Smith,  of  Newton  Theological  Institute, 
for  one  year,  to  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Bev.  Henry  Carr,  of  the  same  Insti- 
tute, for  one  year,  to  Ashtabula,  Ohio  ;  and  Bev.  S.  B.  Clark,  for  one 
year,  to  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  appointments  in  many  instances  are  for  a  few  months ;  the 
appointees  being  exploring  missionaries  to  ascertain  and  report  on 
the  condition  of  the  fields.  The  whole  number  of  appointments  the 
first  year  is  stated  as  89,  but  in  this  number  are  reckoned  appropria- 
tions to  five  churches  to  which  no  missioniaries  are  sent  Twenty- 
two  are  in  Kentucky,  but  as  the  State  Convention  does  not  become 
an  auxiliary,  only  one  is  paid  by  the  Society,  and  is  to  be  reckoned 
in  its  working  list.  Eleven  others  decline  the  appointment  Two 
are  collecting  agent&  So  that  during  the  first  year,  but  fifty  mis- 
sionaries are  actually  in  the  service,  distributed  as  follows  :  In  New 
York,  6  ;  in  Ohio,  12  ;  in  Indiana,  5  ;  in  Michigan  Territory,  3  ;  in 
Illinois,  9  ;  in  Missouri,  7  ;  in  Pennsylvania,  1  ;  in  New  Jersey,  2  ; 
in  Kentucky,  1 ;  in  Tennessee,  1 ;  in  Arkansas  Territory,  1 ;  in 
Lower  Canada,  1 ;  in  Mississippi  1. 

In  addition  to  the  appointment  and  support  of  missionaries  the 
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Ezecutiye  Cominittee  occasionally  grants  aid  to  a  churcli  in  the  sup- 
port of  its  pastor  who  bears  no  commission  from  the  Society.  Thus, 
a  church  is  aided  "  on  condition  that  they  obtain  preaching  perma- 
nently for  the  year.'*  Similai*  aid  is  extended  to  other  churches  in 
Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  North  Carolina — the  church  at  Raleigh  having 
a  grant  of  |100. 

Some  of  the  principal  points  occupied  by  missionaries  of  the 
Society  the  first  year  of  its  operations  are  St.  Louis  and  Palmyra, 
Mo.;  Cleveland,  Ashtabula,  Lima,  Ohio;  Indianapolis,  Delphi, 
Goshen,  and  Lafayette  Co.,  Ind.;  Morgan,  Greene  and  Madison 
Counties,  Winchester,  and  the  region  about  Alton,  HI. ;  Saline  and 
Oakland  County,  Mich. ;  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Washington,  Miss. ;  and 
Parkersburg,  Va. 

The  first  death  in  the  missionaiy  ranks  is  that  of  Rev.  Spencer 
Clack,  whose  removal  by  cholera  in  1833,  at  Palmyra*  Missouri,  is 
a  great  loss  to  the  service.  Writing  to  Dr.  Going  just  before  his 
death,  he  says  : 

''Don't  give  up  the  ship,  yon  are  engaged  in  a  good  canse  ;  you  will  meet 
with  opposition,  fear  not.  I  have  honestly,  faithfully  and  conscientiously  de- 
fended the  cause,  not  with  the  object  of  making  money,  for  I  haye  sustained 
pecuniary  losses,  but  for  the  glory  of  God  and  his  cause.  Say  to  all  the  mis- 
sionaries :  Be  faithful  and  bear  hardships  as  good  soldiers  of  the  cross.  The 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin.  The  mission  cause,  is  the  cause 
of  God.  Beware  of  Gampbellism.  I  have  been  charged  with  being  a  Camp- 
bellite  ;  it  is  without  any  cause  or  truth,  for  I  consider  it  a  dangerous  heresy.*' 

His  dying  words  encourage  other  missionaries  in  their  new  and 
difficult  fields,  where  much  opjjosition  is  encountered  from  the  anti- 
mission  people.     Rev.  Jacob  Bower,  writes  about  this  class,  who  say: 

•*  *  We  like  to  hear  you  preach— we  are  fond  of  you — come  and  preach  for 
us  ;*  but  only  mention  their  duty— that  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and 
they  will  be  offended  and  say,  'Money-hunter,  beggar,  missionary,'  etc. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  poor  missionary  must  wear  oat  his  clothes,  his 
horse  and  saddle,  his  body,  lungs  and  voice,  and  spend  his  whole  living,  and 
get 'no  help  from  those  who  pretend  to  love  him  so  well.  These  things  are 
very  discoura^iring  ;  but  I  often  think  of  Brother  Clack's  dying  words,  •  Don't 
give  up  the  ship,'  and  I  am  determined  to  do  as  he  did." 

The  second  year,  91  missionaries  are  appointed,  of  whom  80  enter 
the  service.  This  year,  Louisiana  and  Upper  Canada  are  added  to 
the  mission  fields.  In  Michigan,  attention  is  given  to  Detroit,  North- 
field,  Auburn,  Pontiac  and  St.  Clair  County;  in  Illinois,  to  Chicago, 
Enox,  Alton  and  other  points.     Rev.   A.  B.    Freeman  is  sent  to 
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Chicago  in  August,  1833.     Under  date  of  September  4th,  1833,  he 
writes: 

'<  On  hearing  of  the  change  in  the  place  of  my  destination  (from  Ohio  to 
Chicago),  I  at  first  doubted  the  wisdom  of  it,  and  only  thought  that  as  I  had 
received  assistance  from  the  Society,  and  had  thus  committed  myself,  I  would 
leave  the  event  with  God.  I  am  now  convinced,  however,  that  as  to  the  place, 
this  is  among  the  most  judicious  appointments  of  your  Board." 

At  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Chicago  "  the  Indian  roamed  wild 
and  free,  where  now  are  paved  streets  and  marble  palaces."  He 
at  once  rallies  the  few  Baptists  and  their  friends  to  build  an  edi- 
fice for  church  and  school  purposes.  When  finished  its  cost  is  $600, 
a  debt  of  $150  resting  on  it.  ''Despise  not  the  day  of  small 
things  !'*  On  the  18th  of  October,  a  church  of  fifteen  members  is 
organized — the  first  Baptist  Church  of  Chicago,  and  as  is  believed, 
the  first  Baptist  Church  of  the  Northwest,  north  of  Peoria  Lake 
Michigan  is  the  baptistery  for  the  church,  and  the  Indians,  with 
others,  witness  the  administration  of  the  ordinance  to  four  persons 
the  ensuing  year.  With  consuming  zeal,  Mr.  Freeman  makes  long, 
exploring  tours  out  on  the  surrounding  prairies,  looking  up  the  scat- 
tered believers.  Five  churches  spring  up  as  the  immediate  fruits 
of  these  labors.  But  the  fatigue  and  exposure  attending  a  journey  to 
one  of  these  outposts  bring  him  to  death's  door.  Just  before 
passing  through,  he  sends  this  message  to  his  revered  father:  "/  die 
at  my  post  and  in  my  Master* 8  work."  "  And  no  man  knoweth  of  his 
sepulchre  unto  this  day." 

The  next  or  third  year,  96  missionaries  are  reported.  They  labor 
in  Baltimore,  Md. ;  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chick- 
asaw Country  ;  and  in  greatest  numbers  throughout  the  West  New 
fields  occupied  are  Kalamazoo,  Mich. ;  Logansport,  Ind. ;  Columbus, 
Ohio  ;  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  New  Orleans,  La. ;  also  new  points  in  Mis- 
souri and  elsewhere.  For  particulars  the  reader  can  consult  the 
historical  tables. 

The  labors  of  many  of  these  early  missionaries  are  arduous,  knd 
they  themselves  are  often  regarded  with  suspicion: 

**  Fancy  to  yourself,"  says  one  of  these  missionaries  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
**  a  man  obliged,  through  a  rough  country  and  over  miserable  roads,  to  travel 
from  thirty  to  fifty  miles  a  day,  without  where  to  lay  his  head  ;  to  preach,  per- 
haps, to  ten  or  a  dozen  members  in  open  houses,  and  be  exposed  to  all  kinds  of 
weather,  dangers  and  difficulties  ;  to  be  opposed  and  maligned  by  those  calling 
themselves  the  children  of  God,  and  accused  of  preaching  for  lucre's  sake — and 
you  have  some  idea  of  a  missionary." 
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Another  in  Missouri,  encountering  with  similar  things  says  :  "  If 
in  this  life  only  we  have  hope  in  Christ,  we  are  of  all  men  most 
miserable." 

And  another,  referring  to  exposures  and  fatigue,  about  which  he 
does  not  complain,  says  :  "But  after  having  done  all,  it  is  hard  to  be 
called  by  professed  Baptists  a  Gospel  speculator,  laboring  for  the 
fleece  and  not  for  the  flock. " 

What  grounds  for  such  charges?  Ezra  Fisher  laboring  in  Indiana- 
polis, in  1832,  receives  but  $300,  and  $50  for  an  outfit ;  John  M. 
Peck  has  $350,  and  many  others  even  less. 

The  receipts  for  the  year  closing  April  1,  1836,  are  $16,910.85,  a 
circumstance  so  suggestive  of  increased  interest  in  Home  Missions, 
and  confidence  in  the  Society,  that  the  Board  enlarge  the  mission- 
ary force  to  114  ;  two  of  whom  are  in  Maryland,  one  in  South  Caro- 
lina, two  in  Louisiana,  five  in  ''  the  wilds  of  Arkansas,"  ten  in  Mis- 
souri, twenty-two  in  Illinois,  eight  in  Indiana,  sixteen  in  Michigan, 
twenty  in  Ohio,  two  in  Lower  Canada,  three  in  Upper  Canada^  and 
others  elsewhere. 

The  Beport  for  1837  states  that,  including  six  missionaries  em- 
ployed by  our  auxiliary  the  Rocky  River  Association  in  Ohio,  129 
missionaries  and  agents,  laboring  in  twelve  States  and  Territories,  and 
two  British  Provinces,  have  been  employed,  whose  aggregate  labor 
is  89  years  ;  and  who,  as  nearly  as  can  be  determined,  have  minis- 
tered to  247  churches  and  congregations,  "  besides  traveling  far  and 
wide  through  the  destitute  and  sparsely  settled  regions  where  society 
is  mostly  unorganized."  These  missionaries  report  1,332  additions  to 
the  churches  ;  873  by  baptism,  459  by  letter  ;  also  the  ordination  of 
27  candidates  to  the  ministry,  and  the  organization  of  33  churches. 
Among  the  new  fields  of  missionary  service  appear  this  year  the 
following  :  In  Ohio — Zanesville,  Akron,  Hiram,  Franklin,  Jeflerson, 
Aurora,  Masillon,  Springfield  ;  in  Michigan — ^Dexter,  JonesviUe,  Cold 
Water,  Adrian,  Mt.  Clemens,  Manchester  ;  in  Indiana — Delphi,  Law- 
renceburg,  Paris,  Frankhn,  La  Porte,  Michigan  City,  Madison  ;  in 
Illinois — Jacksonville,  Quincy,  Carollton,  Canton,  Macomb,  Du  Page, 
Vermillionville  ;  in  Missouri — Potosi,  Martineau  ;  in  Wisconsin,  en- 
tered this  year — Milwaukee,  Burlington  and  Des  Moines  Co.  (after- 
ward incorporated  in  Iowa)  ;  Brantford,  Toronto,  and  Nelson  in  Up- 
per Canada. 

The  heterogeneous  population  of  many  Western  mission  fields 
seriously  interferes  with  rapid  church  growth.  Rev.  Geo.  Matthews, 
missionary  at  Lawrenceburgh,  Indiana,  in  1836,  says:    "There  are 
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144  families  in  this  town,  the  heads  of  which  are  from  twenty-three 
different  States,  Territories,  Kingdoms,  and  Provinces !"  No  wonder 
that  Rev.  Jacob  Bower,  laboring  in  Morgan  County,  Illinois,  in  1833, 
should  write  concerning  these  dissimilar  elements: 

"  It  is  like  putting  different  kinds  of  metal  into  a  crucible,  over  a 
slow  fire;  they  are  a  long  time  warming,  and  then  a  long  time  heat- 
ing, before  they  will  melt  and  ran  together.  A  missionary  must  be 
possessed  of  a  good  share  of  patience  and  fortitude.'' 

During  these  early  years,  "  Missionary  agents  "  are  sent  out — men 
"  who  have  no  charge  of  specific  churches  "  but  "  have  for  a  field  per- 
hap3  a  State  or  a  Territory;  who  travel  extensively,  encourage  feeble 
churches,  assist  them  to  procure  pastors  when  practicable,  seek  out 
new  fields  of  labor,  preach  and  give  tone  and  direction  and  impulse 
to  the  general  cause,  and  keep  the  committee  informed  of  anything 
that  may  be  profitable  for  them  to  know."  "  Such,"  says  the  report 
of  1836,  "  is  our  indefatigable  brother.  Rev.  Ebenezer  Loomis,  of 
Ohio,  late  of  Michigan.  He  has  traveled  the  last  year  (and  mostly 
on  foot)ybMr  Lhouaand,  five  hundred  and  five  mUes,  preached  tivo  hun- 
dred and  nindy-seven  sermonSy  besides  performing  other  ministerial 
labor."  The  first  report  of  this  good  brother  while  in  Michigan  in 
1824,  says,  '*I  have  traveled  about  two  thousand  miles;  my  journeys 
hate  been  performed  almost  wholly  on  foot.  I  have  not  ridden  fifty 
miles,  except  in  crossing  the  Lake  from  Huron  County,  Ohio,  to  De- 
troit." Of  him  it  is  said :  "  much  of  the  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Baptists  of  Michigan,  is,  under  God,  owing  to  his  indefat- 
igable and  disinterested  labors."  The  same  can  be  said,  concerning 
other  States,  of  other  missionary  agents,  of  John  M.  Peck,  Moses 
Lemen,  and  Thos.  Powell  in  Illinois  and  Missouri,  of  Samuel  Love 
in  Tennessee,  of  Reuben  Winchell  in  Upper  Canada,  of  Peter  Chase 
in  Lower  Canada,  of  Supply  Chase  and  John  Booth  in  Michigan,  of 
William  Sedwick  in  Ohio,  and  others,  who — 

"  Where  duty  calls,  or  danger 
Are  never  wanting  there." 

The  general  spirit  and  character  of  mi&sionary  service  at  this  period 
is  thus  described  in  the  Report  of  1836  : 

"  As  a  whole,  it  is  believed,  a  more  laborious,  self-denying,  inde- 
fatigable body  of  preachers  can  nowhere  be  found — men  who,  look- 
ing with  contempt  on  ease  and  luxury,  brave  the  toils  and  privations 
incident  to  the  forest  and  the  newly-settled  country.  They  supply 
from  one  to  twelve  congregations  each,  and  these  are  sometimes  so 
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remotely  setUed  from  each  other  as  to  require  long  journeys  over 
imperfect  roads.  Their  usual  mode  of  traveling  is  on  horseback,  and 
*  to  ride '  is  with  many  of  them  synonymous  with  the  whole  routine 
of  missionary  labor.  The  stream  that  cannot  be  forded  must  be 
swam  ;  if  the  mountain  or  the  morass  forbid  one  pass,  they  choose 
another  ;  if  night  shut  in  upon  them,  they  seek  some  friendly  shelter, 
and  there  preach  Him  who  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head.  Ten  of 
them  could  be  selected,  whose  aggregate  journeyings  (for  the  year), 
had  they  been  in  a  straight  line,  would  have  reached  once  and  a 
quarter  around  the  globe.  Their  families,  too,  who  are  left  alone, 
and  often  ill  provided  for,  participate  in  their  toils  and  personal 
sacrifices. 

The  public  eye  and  public  sympathy  follow  him  who  bids  an 
eternal  adieu  to  friends  and  native  land,  to  publish  the  salvation  of 
God  on  distant  shores.  There  is  a  moral  sublimit}'  in  his  work 
which  gives  inspiration  to  poetry,  and  his  enterprise,  in  itself  vast 
and  holy,  becomes  the  theme  of  enraptured  song.  But  those  who 
go  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  our  American  Israel,  and  make 
equal  sacrifices,  and  lose  themselves  from  public  gaze  in  the  forest 
and  prairie  of  the  far  West,  deserve'  an  equal  place  in  our  sympathies 
and  afiectiona  No  multitude  gathers  on  the  strand  to  weep  at  their 
departure — a  few  tears  only  may  fall  unseen — no  bard  celebrates 
their  deeds  ;  they  endure  their  fatigues  and  suffer  their  privations 
alone,  and  thus  spend  and  are  spent.     Is  not  this  rather — 

*  The  noiseless  band  of  heavenly  soldiery 
From  out  the  armory  of  God  equipped  ? ' " 

Here  we  may  pause  and  inquire  how  the  Society  stands  in  the 
estimation  of  the  denomination  in  the  older  States,  what  impression 
it  has  made  upon  the  newer  regions,  and  how  the  Committee  regard 
the  work.  When,  in  October,  1837,  Dr.  Going  tenders  his  resigna- 
tion as  Corresponding  Secretary,  he  feels  that  the  Society  has  become 
so  well  established  that  his  * '  withdrawal  will  not  compromise  its 
interests,  as  they  will  continue  to  enjoy  the  supervision  and  undivided 
attention  of  my  able  colleague,"  Rev.  Luther  Crawford.  He,  how- 
ever, is  called  by  death  from  his  service  as  Corresponding  Secretary, 
on  the  13th  of  February,  1839.  The  closing  words  of  the  report  of 
1837  are  : 

'*  Judicious  and  enlightened  men  begin  to  see,  that  the  true  way  to  lengthen 
our  cords  among  the  heathen,  is  to  strengthen  our  KtakeB  nt  home.  Every  con- 
sideration of  patriotism  and  of  piety,  together  with  the  cry  of  those  sitting  in 
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the  shadow  of  death,  converted  into  accents  of  thrilling  applications  for  mercy, 
every  call  for  the  missionary,  every  demand  for  the  Bible,  translated  into  every 
tongne,  comes  to  the  Churches  in  the  form  of  an  irresistible  appeal,  to  multiply 
and  strengthen  our  interest  at  home. 

And  your  Committee  rejoice  in  the  assurances  they  have  received  from  dif- 
ferent sections  of  our  country,  that  wherever  its  objects  are  understood,  your 
Society  is  taking  deep  hold  upon  the  judgment,  prayers,  and  kindly  feelings 
of  the  American  public." 

But  larger  benevolence  is  needed,  for  it  is  stated,  in  1833,  that 
* '  on  an  average  since  its  commencement  the  Society  has  received 
only  about  eleven  thousand  dollars  per  year  from  a  communion 
numbering — we  almost  hesitate  to  say  it — near  half  a  million !" 

Still  with  this  sum  the  Society  has  been  enabled  to  put  two  hun- 
dred and  five  missionaries  into  the  service,  fifty-six  more  having  been 
appointed  who  did  not  accept.  The  aggregate  time  of  their  labors 
is  nearly  five  hundred  years. 

The  impression  produced  may  be  inferred  by  the  tenor  of  the  fol- 
lowing statements, — a  few  of  many  that  might  be  given.  John  M. 
Peck  in  1837  says  : 

''The  time  was  when  not  another  man  besides  myself  and  col- 
league, Brother  J.  E.  Welch,  in  the  two  States  (Illinois  and  Missouri) 
of  any  denomination,  could  be  found  to  take  a  bold  and  active  stand 
in  any  of  the  benevolent  movements  of  the  age  or  country.  Now  I 
can  count  up  zealous,  active  laborers  and  successful  men  by  scores. 
Every  dollar  you  have  expended,  or  may  yet  expend  in  home  mis- 
sions, or  any  other  labors  among  Baptists,  will  soon  return  with  a 
hundred  and  a  thousand  fold." 

The  Franklin  Association  of  Missouri,  says  : 

"  We  know  not  how  to  express  our  gratitude  to  God  for  having 
put  it  into  your  heart  to  afford  us  the  aid  you  have  for  foui*  years 
past  Tou  have,  through  your  missionaries,  planted  the  standard  of 
Immanuel  deep  in  our  country — so  deep,  that  all  the  efforts  of  in- 
fidels and  anti-mission  men,  and  the  Prince  of  Darkness  himself, 
cannot  overturn  it." 

From  Pike  County,  Illinois,  come  the  cheering  words  : 

''I  know  of  but  one  church  in  this  county,  which  until  the  last 
year,  ever  raised  a  subscription  for  the  support  of  preaching.  Now 
it  is  becoming  a  common  thing.  There  is  also  more  exertion  on  the 
part  of  the  preachers  to  store  their  minds  with  useful  knowledge,  and 
to  set  things  in  the  churches  in  Gospel  order.  All  this  has  been 
effected  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  American  Baptist  Home 
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Mission  Society.  Had  there  not  been  one  soul  converted  through 
the  instrumentality  of  your  missionaries,  the  good  done  is  immense, 
and  wiU  be  felt  by  generations  yet  unborn." 

An  enlightened,  zealous,  broad-minded  missionary  in  an  unpro- 
gressiye  community  is  a  mighty  quickening  influence,  and  is  sure  in 
time  to  work  a  revolution  for  good.  So  from  Indiana  comes  this 
testimony :  "  The  blessings  which  your  Society  is  conferring,  not 
only  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  valley,  but  upon  the  whole 
world,  are  incalculable.  Every  minister  whom  you  plant  in  the 
West,  of  the  right  stamp,  is  a  brilliant  light,  spreading  its  influence 
over  a  wide  space,  driving  back  the  clouds  of  error  and  prejudice, 
imparting  life  and  energy  to  some  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of 
professors,  whose  powers  before  lay  dormant,  calling  them  at  once 
into  the  field  of  effort. " 

From  Central  Illinois :  "  The  progress  of  religion  in  this  vicinity  is 
truly  cheering,  and  the  labors  which  have  contributed  to  it,  so  far 
as  the  Baptist  cause  is  concerned,  have  been  performed  under  God, 
by  men  sustained  by  your  Society.  Withdraw  your  aid,  and  the 
prospect  is  cheerless." 

And  John  Logan,  writing  from  "  The  Military  Tract "  in  the  same 
State,  says : 

"  Whatever  good  has  been  done  on  the  Military  Tract,  among  the 
Baptists,  for  the  last  six  years,  has  been  done  by  the  instrumentality 
of  the  Home  Mission  Society." 

And  the  Illinois  Convention,  referring  at  considerable  length  to 
the  "  immense  good  "  accomplished  by  the  Society,  says  : 

"  Its  transforming  influence  is  now  seen  and  felt  in  all  our  churche& 
Those  churches,  in  most  instances,  who  are  able  in  whole,  or  in  part, 
to  sustain  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  among  themselves,  have 
been  brought  to  this  position  by  the  timely  aid  bestowed  by  this 
Society." 

From  many  other  States  and  Territories  do  like  testimonies  come, 
showing  how  the  missionaries  of  the  Society,  complying  with  its  in- 
structions, cause  to  spring  up  on  their  fields  of  labor.  Not  only 
churches  but  Sabbath-schools  and  Bible  classes.  Temperance  socie- 
ties, Bible  societies,  Educational  societies  ;  how  they  engage  as  tract 
distributors  on  their  local  fields  and  on  their  journeys  as  itinerants; 
how  they  develop  self-help  and  benevolence  among  the  churches ; 
and  in  general  provoke  the  people  to  good  works.  Already,  at  the 
close  of  six  years  of  the  Society's  work,  the  sower  and  the  reaper 
rejoice  together. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 


Gbowth  op  the  Society's  Work. 

"Enlarge  the  place  of  thy  tent  .  .  .  spare  not;  lengthen  thy  cords  and 
strengthen  thy  stakes  ;  for  thou  shalt  break  forth  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left.**  Isa.  xliv.  2,  3. 

''  The  West  is  already  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  tlie 
people  there  are  talking  of  going  to  the  mouth  of  the  Oregon  to  set- 
tle," are  the  words  of  Bev.  Alfred  Bennett,  in  the  meeting  of  the 
Society  at  Philadelphia,  in  1839  ;  adding,  as  he  advocates  enlarge- 
ment, "  We  must  go  to  the  book  of  actSy  and  not  merely  to  the  book 
of  resolulioyis" 

The  emigration  of  Americans,  overland,  by  way  of  the  South  Pass, 
actually  begins  in  1839. 

The  land  is  astir  with  the  moving  population.  The  canvas  cov- 
ered wagons,  "  prairie  schooners,"  containing  households  and  house- 
hold effects,  throng  the  national  Macadamized  road  from  Baltimore, 
through  Wheeling  and  Cincinnati,  to  St.  Louis  and  adjacent  regions, 
and  to  the  regions  beyond.  Improvements  in  steamboats  facilitate 
travel  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  rivers.  The  railroad  system  be- 
gins to  develop  itself,  stretching  slowly  westward. 

Li  1832,  there  are  in  the  whole  countrv  but  131  miles  of  railroad 
in  actual  operation.  In  1842  there  are  3,863  miles;  in  1852,  12,841 
miles;  in  1862,  31,769;  in  1872, 62,647;  and  in  1882,  during  which  year 
about  12,000  miles  are  built,  nearly  or  quite  116,000. 

In  1842,  there  are  no  railroads  in  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Missouii, 
Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Mississippi,  or  Florida;  in  1852  none  in 
Iowa,  Arkansas,  or  Texas;  though  six  years  later  the  shrill  whistle  of 
the  locomotive  is  heard  in  all  these  States  and  in  Califomia.  Tele- 
graph lines,  commonly  following  the  railroads,  amount  to  about  50,000 
miles  in  1860. 

Population  in  1840  has  extended  chiefly  along  the  rivers  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  upward  into  Iowa,  westward  along  the  Missouri;  and  in 
1840  the  first  settlements  appear  in  IVIinnesota,  a  land  considered  so 
cold  and  sterile,  that,  when  years  later  its  admission  as  a  ter- 
ritory is  proposed,  a  "wise  man"  in  Congress  is  in  doubt  about  it,  be- 
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cause  when  the  fur-bearing  animals  are  killed  off  and  the  pine  forests 
cut  down,  the  country  will  be  unable  to  sustain  a  large  permanent 
poptdation ! 

The  first  missionary  goes  to  Iowa  in  1838.  It  is  said  to  be  settled 
by  intelligent,  industrious  people.  The  same  year  two  missionaries 
go  to  Wisconsin,  and  write  back  about  people  coming  nine  miles, 
with  ox  teams,  to  hear  preaching.  The  Seminole  war  in  1839  inter- 
feres with  missionary  operations  in  Florida,  where  everything  is  crude, 
the  meeting-houses,  "often  a  pile  of  logs  thrown  together,  situated 
in  a  pine  forest,  no  doors  or  windows,  cuad  for  seats  rough  boards." 

Texas,  through  the  settlement  of  American  residents  within  her 
borders, — having  succeeded  in  becoming  a  republic  independent  of 
Mexico,  the  mother  country,  in  1836  ;  being  recognized  as  such  by 
the  United  States  in  1837,  and  by  the  principal  European  powers  in 
1840  ; — is  annexed  to  the  United  States  in  1845,  presenting  a  great 
and  needy  mission  field.  The  original  territory  embraced  the  eastern 
half  of  New  Mexico  and  portions  of  Kansas  and  Colorado.  From 
this  field,  to  which  attention  early  has  been  turned,  there  conies  in 
1838  from  "  the  only  Baptist  church  in  the  infant  Republic,  "an  ap- 
peal for  aid,  stating  that  there  are  but  two  Baptist  ministers  in  that 
country,  and  these  quite  secularized.  In  the  fall  of  1838  Eev.  David 
Orr,  of  Arkansas,  is  appointed  to  labor  in  Texas,  but  is  prevented  by 
providential  circumstances.  Another  appointment  is  made,  with  a 
similar  result  In  1839,  Rev.  James  Huckins  goes  as  an  exploring 
missionary  to  "  the  land  of  promise,"  where  at  Galveston  he  organ- 
izes a  church.  Seven  or  eight  Baptist  churches  are  reported  there 
in  1840.  The  Board  appeal  to  "  ministering  brethren,  who  are 
panting  for  enlarged  usefulness  in  the  Church  of  God,"  and  asks  in 
capital  letters,  "  Who  among  them  will  go  to  Texas  ?"  Rev.  Wm. 
Try  on  responds,  is  appointed  in  1840  and  begins  work  at  Indepen- 
dence in  Jan.,  1841.  The  Board  in  1841  says:  "Untiring  efforts 
have  been  made  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  properly  qualified 
missionaries  for  Texas.  Seven  appointments  have  been  made, 
with  sufficient  reasons  for  believing  that  they  would  be  accepted, 
but  of  that  number  two  only  have  actually  entered  on  the  work 
assigned  them." 

General  Fremont's  tour  of  exploration  into  and  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  in  1842-1845,  and  his  pubHshed  accounts  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake,  and  of  the  passes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  reveal  new 
fields  to  the  restless  and  the  adventurous. 

In  1843,  measures  are  adopted  to  send  a  missionary  to  Oregon; 
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but    aiTangements  are  not  completed  until   early  in  April,  1845, 

when    Eev.    Ezra    Fiaher    and    Eev.     Hezekiah     Johnson    leaye 

Iowa,  with  a  large  company  of  emigrants,  and  after  about  seven 

months  and  a  half,  having  traveled  more  than  2,500  miles,  reach  the 

Tualitin  plains  in  Oregon.     This  Ezra  Fisher  is  he  who  in  1832  was 

missionary  to  Indianapolis,  and  later  at  other  important  point&     In 

writing  of  this  journey  he  says  : 

"  I  bore  my  fall  proportion  of  the  services  of  the  company,  and  walked 
farther  in  the  performance  of  them  than  would  cover  the  whole  distance  of  the 
journey.  Neither  myself  nor  family  laid  off  our  clothing  at  night  more  than 
four  or  five  times  during  the  whole  journey,  always  sleeping  in  our  tent  on  the 
ground,  so  that  we  were  worn  down  with  fatigue  and  care." 

Their  hardships  are  increased  by  the  rainy  season  which  sets  in 

towards  the  end  of  their  journey.     They  write  later  from  Oregon 

City,  their  field  of  labor,  saying : 

"We  trust  it  is  our  love  for  the  cause  of  Christ  in  Oregon  which  has  led  us 
to  forego  the  privileges  we  enjoyed  ai  home  in  the  United  States." 

The  following  mail  and  shipping  directions  at  this  date,  1847,  will 

be  of  interest : 

^*  Ships  are  occasionally  dispatched  to  the  Columbia  River,  by  the  firm  of 
Cushing,  Newburyport,  Mass.,  and  by  Messrs.  A.  G.  &  A.  W.  Benson.  No.  9  Old 
Slip,  New  York.  From  other  ports  they  frequently  sail  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  By  this  route  letters  or  boxes  will  reach  them,  by  being  addressed  to 
the  care  of  E.  O.  Hall,  Honolulu,  Oahu  Island,  and  paying  the  freight." 

In  1849  the  mail  steamers  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  via  Panama,  bring 
the  missionaries  into  closer  contact  with  the  Society. 

In  1848,  by  the  treaty  at  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  and  as  the  result  of 
the  war  begun  in  1846,  Mexico  cedes  to  the  United  States  for  the  sum 
of  $15,000,000  the  vast  territory  including  Califomia,  Nevada,  Utah,  a 
part  of  Colorado,  most  of  Arizona,  and  the  Western  half  of  New 
Mexico;  to  which  by  the  Gadsden  purchase  in  1853,  are  added  Lower 
Arizona  and  Southwestern  New  Mexico.  From  1843  a  steady  stream 
of  emigration  from  the  United  States  pours  into  California.  In 
February,  1848,  gold  is  discovered  at  Sutter*s  mills,  Colona  County, 
and  as  stories  of  the  fabulous  richness  of  the  gold  fields  of  Califomia 
reach  the  East  in  1849,  an  emigration  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
the  country  sets  in,  by  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  around  Cape 
Horn,  across  the  Isthmus,  and  through  the  vast  uninhabited  regions  of 
the  Bocky  Mountains,  where  many  a  gold  hunter  perishes. 

Before  the  announcement  of  the  discovery  of  gold  reaches  the 
East,  the  Board  has  arranged  for  the  departure  of  a  missionary  to 
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California.  Rev.  O.  C.  Wheeler  leaves,  December  1st,  1848,  via  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama;  his  destination  San  Francisco.  Soon  after,  Rev. 
H.  W.  Bead  is  appointed,  and  arrangements  are  made  for  him  to  go 
overland  with  a  large  company  by  a  southern  route  ;  but  in  New 
Mexico  this  missionary  becomes  impressed  with  the  importance  of  that 
field,  and  secures  the  consent  of  the  Board  to  remain  there.  Thus  at 
Santa  Fe,  in  1849,  New  Mexico  is  visited  by  the  first  Protestant 
missionary  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mis- 
sion Society.  In  1850  two  other  missionaries  are  appointed  to  Cali- 
fornia, but  the  expense  of  sending  and  supporting  laborers  here  is 
enormous,  and  enlargement,  therefore,  is  not  rapid. 

The  Board  proclaim  it  "  our  duty  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  our 
scattered,  far-roaming  countrymen  and  brethren,  for  therefore  are  toe 
called  ;*'  and  are  impressed  with  the  importance  of  Chiistianizing  the 
population  of  California  in  order  that  saving  influences  may  go  be- 
yond the  Pacific. 

"Who  is  prepared  to  say  that  the  events  in  onr  conntry's  history  the  past 
three  years,  by  which  so  large  and  wonderful  an  area  has  been  given  to  us  upon 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  are  not  ordained  in  infinite  wisdom  as  special 
preparation  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  nations  to  Christ  ?  Following  the 
course  of  the  natural  luminary  of  day,  the  lights  of  truth  and  righteouKuess 
have  moved  westward  into  this  great  continent,  not  to  terminate  their  career — 
but  to  pass  its  bounds  and  shed  their  lustre  upon  the  lands  of  death  and  dark- 
ness still  further  onward." 

While  these  words  are  being  uttered,  the  ''  Celestials"  are  on  the 
way  to  our  own  shores,  and  in  1851  it  is  announced  that  there  are 
now  1,600  Chinese  in  San  Francisco,  and  there  is  an  opportunity  at 
this  moment  for  preaching  the  Gospel  to  natives  of  almost  every 
country  of  the  globe.  Here  is  a  foreign  mission  field  transferred  to 
our  own  shores.  The  Society  gives  attention  to  it  in  1852,  although 
several  years  pass  before  a  suitable  missionary  for  this  people  is 
secured. 

Returning  now  eastward,  we  find  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi 
needing,  perhaps,  more  than  ever,  the  care  of  the  Society.  The  rea- 
sons are  thus  presented  : 

''Many  thousand  (some  estimate  the  number  at  40,000)  of  the  male  popula- 
tion of  that  rich  and  beautiful  section  have  this  year  (1850)  proceeded  to  Califor- 
nia. A  large  number  of  fine  farms  are  heavily  mortgaged  for  loans  at  ruinous 
interest,  to  raise  the  necessary  outfit;  many  have  been  sold  at  a  great  sacrifice  ; 
not  a  few  are  deserted  by  their  owners  ;  while  elsewhere  the  wives  and  children 
of  the  absent  gold-diggers,  are  struggling  with  difficulties  and  hardships  for  an 
existence,  till  they  return.      Many  of  them  will  never  return.     Already  the 
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grave  hold's  large  numbers  of  them  in  its  cold  embrace  ;  and  many  others  will 
find  the  resting  place  of  their  fallen  humanity  within  the  roar  of  the  Facific*B 
surges.  In  this  enterprise  funds  are  absorbed,  the  quantity  of  circulating  me- 
dium in  this  great  valley  is  diminished,  churches  are  less  able  to  support  the 
Gospel,  and,  with  their  ministers,  are  discouraged  on  account  of  absent  mem- 
bers of  their  congregations.  Under  such  circumstances,  applications  for  mis- 
sionary aid  are,  in  particular  Cases,  protracted  beyond  previous  anticipation, 
and  in  some  respects  the  progress  of  Home  Missions  is  arrested. 

'*  A  correspondent  in  Illinois,  alluding  to  the  subject,  says  :  *As  to  religion, 
it  is  a  low  time  among  us.  The  California  excitement  absorbs  every  other  in- 
terest. We  hear  nothing  but  ^oA2,  oou),  GOLD :  but  not  thai  sort  which  is 
'tried  in  the  fire.*  Over  one  hundred  persons  have  gone  from  my  neighbor- 
hood. I  thank  God  I  have  not  had  the  fever,  though  I  have  suffered  much  from 
the  chills,  on  account  of  those  who  have  gone  away  from  us.'  " 

With  unanticipated  demands  coming  from  these  depleted  districts, 
the  Society  is  perplexed  about  the  enlargement  of  its  operations  in 
the  opening  territories.  Nevertheless  it  pushes  onward  in  1849  into 
Minnesota,  just  admitted  as  a  Territory.  Through  all  this  region  new 
populations  are  entering,  and  these  must  be  foUowed  up.  Hence  the 
increase  in  missionary  force  at  this  period  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
In  nhnois  the  increase  is  from  22  for  the  year  ending  April,  1850,  to 
32  in  1851,  and  86  in  1852  ;  in  Indiana,  from  8  in  1850  to  14  in  1851, 
and  20  in  1852  ;  in  Wisconsin,  from  13  in  1850  to  21  in  1851,  and  24 
in  1852  ;  in  Iowa,  from  14  in  1850  to  19  in  1862. 

While  the  West  has  been  developing  so  rapidly,  clamoring  for 
more  men  and  more  money,  a  field  within  a  field  has  likewise  de- 
manded attention  in  the  East  Immigration  in  1852  has  reached  the 
enormous  proportions  of  371,603  persons.  Among  these.  Baptist 
views  are  finding  lodgment,  while  both  the  Christian  and  the  patriot 
see  the  importance  of  the  evangelization  of  this  people.  Missionary 
work  among  the  Germans,  taken  up  in  1846,  is  enlarged  ;  the  mis- 
sion at  Grand  Ligne,  Canada,  among  the  French,  is  adopted  in  1849, 
and  carried  onward  for  years  ;  in  1848  is  the  first  planting  of  missions 
among  the  Scandinavians,  which  become  more  and  more  promising 
as  the  years  pass  by. 

Thus,  amid  calls  from  all  quarters  of  the  continent  and  from  many 
classes  of  people,  the  twentieth  year  of  the  Society's  history  closes, 
and  the  managers  of  the  Society  are  bewildered  and  bowed  down 
under  the  magnitude  of  the  work  to  be  done  with  the  limited  re- 
sources at  their  command — for  the  cash  receipts  from  all  sources, 
reported  in  1852,  are  only  $39,885.36. 

The  Society  cries  aloud  for  help  : 
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"The  cause  of  Home  Missions  has  never  assumed  so  important  an  aspect  as 
wears  at  the  present  moment.  With  a  population,  one-quarter  of  which  already 
consists  of  foreigners  and  the  tide  of  emigration  still  pouring  in  upon  us — more 
than  1,000  per  day  from  Europe,  a  majority  of  whom  are  Papists—it  has  become 
a  question  of  no  ordinary  interest  whether  our  civil  and  religious  institutions 
are  to  remain  American  or  to  become  European.  The  streams  of  emigration  have 
also  opened  upon  our  far  western  shores,  from  Eastern  Asia,  from  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  from  Mexico  and  South  America.  Our  Homb  Mission  Society  has 
become  in  part  essentially  foreign.  It  is  sustaining  mission aries  who  are 
preaching  the  gospel  in  five  different  languages,  and  in  many  instances,  to 
those  who  have  come  to  our  shores  from  far  distant  lands,  to  whom  missiona- 
ries are  sent  from  among  us  at  a  vast  expense.*' 

The  Southern  States,  after  1845,  when  on  account  of  the  question 
of  slavery  the  Baptists  from  that  section  withdraw  from  the  Society 
and  form  another  organization,  naturally  receive  less  and  less  atten- 
tion; though  in  1852  there  is  one  missionary  in  Delaware  and  one 
among  the  Germans  in  Missouri. 

By  the  Act  of  Congress,  May  30th,  1854,  the  territories  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  are  carved  out  of  the  Louisiana  purchase.  At  the  same 
time  the  Missouri  Compromise  Bill  of  1820,  prohibiting  slavery 
in  these  regions,  is  declared  "  inoperative  and  void."  Emigration 
from  New  England  and  the  Northern  States,  and  also  from  the  South- 
em  States,  is  stimulated  by  the  desire  to  secure  the  territories  for  free- 
dom on  the  one  hand  or  for  slavery  on  the  other.  Until  the  financial 
revulsion  in  1857  the  influx  is  wonderful.  The  Society,  if  possible, 
must  keep  pace  with  events,  and  so  in  1854  enters  Kansas  and  in 
1856  Nebraska. 

With  the  expansion  of  the  Western  mission  field  a  new  depart- 
ment of  work  forces  itself  upon  the  Society.  Church  edifices  are 
needed.  In  1853  the  Society  adopts  plans  for  meeting  the 
destitution,  and  after  several  years  brings  into  prominence  this 
feature  of  the  missionary  enterpiise.  The  *  great  enterprise  of 
spanning  the  continent  with  a  railway  is  begun  by  the  preliminary 
survey  in  1860 ;  and,  amid  great  rejoicings,  the  silver  spike  is  driven 
at  its  completion,  in  Ogden,  Utah,  May  10th,  1869. 

In  1855  a  missionary  is  supported  on  the  Island  of  St.  Andrews,  in 
the  Carribbean  Sea,  the  island  being  a  part  of  the  domain  of  New 
Grenada,  South  America. 

In  1862  a  new  and  vast  field  is  opened,  and  what  is  known  as  the 
"  Freedmen  Work  "  of  the  Society  begins.  Its  growth  is  elsewhere  de- 
scribed. Its  educational  operations,  particularly,  attain  vast  pro- 
portions, and  require  great  care  in  the   coming  years      Not  only 
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among  the  blacks,  but  also  among  the  whites,  as  means  aUow,  is  mis- 
sionary labor  performed; for  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  South 
at  the  close  of  the  war  appeals  to  Christian  sympathy.  In  1873  it  is 
reported  that  among  the  whites,  as  well  as  the  blacks,  the  Society's 
missionaries  have  "  gladly  and  vigorously  worked." 

''No  appointments  which  the  Board  makes,  are  voted  through  with  greater 
heartiness  or  unaminity  than  those  for  the  benefit  of  the  Oancasian  race  in  the 
South.  Native  Southern  men  too  are  among  our  appointees :  brethren  they 
are,  in  some  instances,  of  rare  worth  and  piety  and  devotion.  The  board  delight 
to  sustain  such  in  preaching  and  teaching  the  gospel  of  Jesus  to  perishing  sin- 
ners.*' 

The  first  appointment  to  Colorado  is  in  1864;  to  Dakota,  Wyoming, 
and  Idaho,  the  same  year  ;  and  to  Washington  Territory  in  1870. 

Hardly  are  the  stakes  strengthened  in  one  quarter,  before  the  So- 
ciety is  called  to  lengthen  its  cords  in  another.  In  1865,  missionary 
work  among  the  Indians  is  transferred  from  the  Missionary  Union 
to  the  Home  Mission  Society.  This  involves  no  little  care  and  re- 
sponsibility just  at  the  close  of  the  war,  whose  ravages  have  been 
severely  felt  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Great  wisdom  is  required  to 
adjust  measures  satisfactorily  to  all  concerned. 

The  stopping  place  is  not  yet  In  1869,  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
with  its  new  constitution  granting  liberty  of  worship,  is  open  to  the 
Society,  and  the  few  Baptists  therein  apj>eal  for  aid.  So  in  1870,  the 
work  begins  in  Mexico  and  is  carried  on  for  years — then  for  a  time 
suspended,  but  resumed  in  1881,  with  a  purpose  to  enlarge  it  and 
make  it  keep  pace  with  the  material  progress  and  the  general  devel- 
opment of  the  country. 

From  1879  onward,  attention  is  directed  anew  to  the  unprece- 
dented multitudes  flocking  hither  from  Europe,  reaching  to  more  than 
half  a  million  in  1881,  and  about  700,000  in  1882.  Among  the  Ger- 
mans, the  Scandinavians,  and  the  French,  though  the  missionaiy 
force  is  largely  increased,  it  is  still  inadequate  to  the  task. 

With  1879,  after  the  arrest  of  the  five  or  six  preceding  years,  a 
new  era  of  development  dawns  upon  the  nation.  Vast  railroad  en- 
terprises are  projected ;  thousands  of  miles  of  road  being  con- 
structed annually,  opening  new  regions  to  settlement.  The  most 
strenuous  efforts  are  required  to  keep  abreast  of  the  rapid  movements 
of  the  time.  Within  the  three  years,  ending  1882,  the  mission- 
ary force  is  nearly  doubled  and  the  receipts  of  that  period  far  ex- 
ceed tiiose  of  any  other  thi-ee  years  in  the  Society's  history. 

Now,  also,  as  the  alarming  destitution  of  Ohurch  edifices  in  the 
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West  is  disclosed,  the  Church  edifice  feature  of  the  Society's  work, 
after  several  years  of  comparative  inattention,  receives  special  notice. 
The  Church  edifice  benevolent  fund  is  established  in  1881,  and  more 
edifices  are  erected  the  ensuing,  than  in  any  previous  year. 

Interest  in  the  Southern  work  is  also  revived  at  this  time,  and  in 
three  years  the  number  of  schools  is  increased  from  eight  to  thirteen , 
several  large  buildings  are  erected  and  the  attendance  of  pupils  is 
doubled.  New  plans  for  co-operation  with  several  State  conventions 
of  the  colored  poeple  are  adopted  and  go  into  effect.  And  as  the  in- 
creasing intelligence  of  the  colored  people  calls  for  schools  of  an  im- 
proved character,  a  Superintendent  of  Education  is  appointed  to 
apply  his  wisdom  and  ei^perience  to  the  work  of  meeting  the  new 
demands 

Also  in  the  Indian  Territory,  a  higher  institution  for  the  education 
of  Indian  youth  intending  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  for  others  also, 
is  opened ;  thus  marking  a  new  stage  in  the  religious  progress  of 
this  race. 

From  the  Southwest,  from  Texas  and  Arkansas,  into  which  States 
new  life  is  being  infused,  come  urgent  requests  for  the  Society's  aid; 
and  so  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  Society  closes,  with  the  hands  of  the 
Society  and  of  four  Southwestern  Conventions  clasped  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work  begun  nearly  a  half  century  before.  Hardly  is  this 
effected  before  the  tremendous  immigration  to  the  new  Northwest, 
along  the  line  of  the  new  railroads,  and  down  the  Ked  Biver  Valley 
into  Manitoba,  compels  the  Society  to  strengthen  its  forces  in  that 
quarter;  and  so,  in  response  to  urgent  requests  from  Manitoba, — ^that 
sees  no  hope  of  help  from  the  Churches  of  the  Provinces,  weakened 
by  emigration, — the  Society  whose  field  is  North  America,  in  1882 
extends  its  aid  to  struggling  brethren  there,  as  also  to  those  in 
the   farther  realm  of  British  Columbia. 

Utah,  which  in  1871-72  received  the  brief  service  of  a  missionary, 
who  seems  to  have  shaken  the  dust  from  his  feet  at  his  departure,  is 
entered  in  1880,  with  a  resolute  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  Society 
to  stay,  even  though  the  establishment  of  Baptist  Churches  there 
be  a  costly  undertaking. 

Operations  in  New  Mexico  are  resumed  in  1880  ;  Arizona  is  occu- 
pied in  1879  ;  Montana,  wiiich  from  1871  to  1873  enjoyed  the  labors 
of  a  missionary,  but  for  years  subsequently  is  left  destitute,  is  reoccu- 
pied  permanently  in  1880 ;  while  all  through  the  newer  States  and 
Territories,  the  missionary  force  is  greatly  strengthened. 
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This  rapid  survey  of  the  Society's  work  in  a  field  so  vflwt,  so  swiftly 
changing  and  growing,  suggests  the  necessity  on  the  part  of  the 
Executive  Board  of  increasing  vigilance  in  seizing  strategic  points  ; 
and  the  importance  of  a  wise  and  flexible  policy  adapted  to  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  times  ;  while  it  also  suggests  the  difficulties  and 
perplexities  that  must  be  encountered  in  equitably  weighing  and 
adjusting  rival  claims,  as  well  as  in  awakening  and  sustaining  among 
the  churches  interest  sufficient  to  secure  the  requisite  offerings  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  manifold  work  entrusted  to  the  Society,  as 
the  general  organization  of  American  Baptists  for  the  Evangeliza- 
tion of  North  America.  The  proper  administration  of  affairs,  so 
complicated  and  various,  requires,  indeed,  "the  wisdom  that  cometh 
from  above." 

In  18.32  the  principal  mission  field  of  the  Society  is  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  reaching  from  G-alena  to  New  Orleans, 
in  which  it  is  said  nearly  4,000,000  of  people  dwell — while 
beyond  the  river  is  the  almost  unbroken  wilderness.  In  1832 
the  same  territory  contains  upwards  of  17,000,000.  In  the  mission 
fields  beyond  the  Mississippi  are  8,000,000  of  souls  and  10, 000,000 
more  in  Mexico  ;  while  nearly  8,000,000  of  foreigners  and  7,000,000 
of  colored  persons,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  are  included  in  the 
Society's  care,  and  bless  God  for  what  it  has  wrought  in  their  behalf. 

The  growth  of  the  Society's  work,  taken  by  decades,  is  indicated 
by  the  following  figui'es :  Average  annual  receipts  of  first  decade, 
$12,453  ;  second  decade,  $24,344 ;  third  decade,  $44,176 ;  fourth 
decade,  $114,916  ;  fifth  decade,  $175,953.  The  average  annual  mis- 
sionary appointments  the  first  decade,  77  ;  second  decade,  115  ; 
third  decade,  131  ;  fourth  decade,  258  ;  fifth  decade,  327. 

The  sun  of  1832  shines  on  a  Spai-tan  band  of  fifty  missionaries,  all 
speaking  the  English  language ;  the  sun  of  1882  on  five  hundred 
and  thirteen,'^among  whom  are  representatives  of  four  distinct  races, 
who  preach  the  Gospel  in  nine  different  languages.  It  is  a 
good  beginning,  when  during  the  first  year  $6,586. 73  are  secured  for 
the  new  Society.  It  is  a  glorious  ending  when  in  the  fiftieth  year 
there  comes  into  the  same  treasury  the  princely  sum  of  $359,306.08, 
while  indirectly  and  largely  through  its  influence  there  pass  into 
the  work  in  which  it  is  engaged  additional  offerings  that  swell  the 
total  to  $458,390.37. 

^lost  appropriate  is  it  that  in  response  to  the  Society's  invitution  at 
the  celebration  of  its  Jubilee,  delegates  and  representatives  from  all 
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parts  of  the  Union,  and  from  Canada  and  Mexico,  should  be  pre- 
sent ;  that  the  great  map  hung  up  before  the  crowded  audiences, 
indicating  the  schools  and  missionary  stations  in  forty-six  states, 
territories  and  countries,  should  exhibit  the  Continental  extent  of  the 
Society's  operations;  and  that  there  should  be  gathered  together  in 
one  place  and  in  one  meeting  representatives  of  the  diverse  peoples 
and  nationalities  among  whom  the  Society  has  wrought — the  Ameri- 
can, the  German,  the  Scandinavian,  the  Frenchman,  the  Mexican, 
the  Indian,  the  Freedman,  the  Chinese — all  in  turn  thanldng  God 
for  the  work  of  the  Society,  and  blending  their  voices  in  songs  of 
praise  to  their  common  Eedeemer.  The  impressive  words  and  thrill- 
ing incidents  of  this  remarkable  meeting  will  never  be  forgotten 
by  those  privileged  to  be  present.  To  God,  who  alone  giveth  the 
increase,  be  all  the  glory. 


22 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Benjamin  M.  Hill,  D.  D. 

''Through  -wisdom  is  an  l^ouse  builded;  and  by  understanding  is  it  estab- 
Ushed."— Prov.  24,  3. 

Twent j-two  years'  continuous  service  as  Corresponding  Secretary  of 
the  Society  is  in  itself  indicative  of  the  esteem  and  confidence  in 
which  the  occupant  of  this  position  was  held  by  his  brethren,  and  of 
his  eminent  fitness  for  the  place.  By  this  long  official  career  of  Bev. 
Benjamin  M.  Hill,  nearly  half  the  period  of  the  Society's  history  is 
covered.  The  available  material  for  a  sketch  of  his  early  history  is 
scanty. 

The  place  of  his  birth  is  Nevirport,  R.  I.,  and  the  date  April  5, 1793. 
His  literary  and  medical  course  in  Pennsylvania  University  is  broken 
off  by  the  death  of  his  father.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  is  con- 
verted ;  at  twenty-two,  Ucensed  to  preach  ;  and  in  1818,  at  twenty-five, 
ordained.  For  about  twenty-two  years  he  labors  with  much  success 
as  pastor  of  the  Baptist  churches  in  Leicester,  Mass.,  Stafford  and 
New  Haven,  Ci,  and  Troy,  N.  Y.  The  duration  of  his  New  Haven 
pastorate  is  nine  years,  and  of  that  at  Troy  ten  years. 

These  churches  receive  large  accessions  during  his  ministry.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-five  unite  with  the  Troy  chui*ch  by  baptism 
within  two  years  of  his  settlement  there. 

On  the  18th  of  October,  1839,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Home  Mission  Society  make  choice  of  him  for  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, in  the  place  of  Bev.  Luther  Crawford,  deceased.  Accepting  on 
condition  that  he  be  not  required  to  relinquish  the  charge  of  his 
church  until  a  suitable  successor  is  found,  he  enters  upon  the  duties 
of  his  office,  March,  1840,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven. 

His  faith,  his  energy,  his  administrative  abihty  are  severely  tested 
from  the  first;  for  during  the  long  vacancy  in  the  Corresponding 
Secretary's  office,  the  unfolding  of  the  Society's  plans  have  received 
a  check,  while  the  general  and  grievous  financial  embarrassments 
of  the  country,  following  the  panic  of  1837,  preclude  the 
expectation  of  immediate  advance.     But,  knowing  how  to  labor  and 
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to  wait»  he  begins  by  resuming  the  publication  of  ''the  quarterly 
paper/'  to  disseminate  information  about  the  Society's  aims  and 
methods.  After  a  year  its  publication  is  discontinued,  and  the 
weekly  religious  press  is  used  for  this  purpose.  But,  in  1849,  Uie 
Home  Mission  Record  is  started,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  term  of 
ofGlce  continues  to  be  published  under  his  editorial  management, 
except  for  brief  periods,  when  he  is  reUeved  by  other&  The  fact 
that  the  circulation  of  the  Record  in  1851  reaches  13,000  copies,  and 
16,000  a  few  years  later,  indicates  his  ability. 

In  the  great  controversies  concerning  slavery  and  concerning  the 
Bible  Society,  with  which  the  denomination  is  rent  during  the  period 
of  his  administration,  he  pursues  a  course  eminently  conservative, 
maintaining  official  reticence,  though  having  positive  convictions  on 
these  subjects.  Hence,  in  a  circular  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  the 
churches,  signed  by  Dr.  Cone,  Chairman,  and  Dr.  Hill,  Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  and  issued  February  20, 1841, after  stating  that  "They 
yield  to  the  stress  of  circumstances  in  speaking,  when  otherwise  they 
would  gladly  keep  silence."  We  find  the  following  expressions  con- 
cerning the  position  of  the  Society  on  the  question  of  slavery: 

"  The  wish  has  been  manifested,  on  either  side,  that  volantary  societies, 
oar  own  among  the  number,  should  act  upon  this  question,  either  by  disap- 
proving the  civil  institutions  of  the  South,  or  censuring  the  course  of  those  at 
the  North,  who  impugn  these  institutions.  The  Executive  Committee  believe 
that  voluntary  societies  have  no  such  right.  It  would  be  traveling  out  of 
the  record  to  allow  the  introduction  of  the  question,  or  admit  it  even  as  a 
subject  of  conference  in  the  Society.  We  must,  in  doing  so,  act  uncom- 
missioned, and  trample  upon  the  ruins  of  our  Constitution,  to  arrive  at  the 
question.  .  .  .  And  prayerfully  and  solemnly,  in  all  kindness,  but  in  all 
earnestness,  the  Executive  Committee  must,  with  their  views  as  to  the 
proper  province  of  the  Society  and  its  Committee,  claim  an  exemption 
from  any  share  in  such  a  discussion.  If  any  officer  or  agent  has,  through 
inadvertence,  held  different  language,  it  has  not  been  with  the  authority  of  this 
Committee.** 

The  whole  tone  of  the  circular  is  characteristic  of  Dr.  HUl,  and 
may  be  taken  as  fairly  reflectiDg  his  spirit — a  spirit  of  kindness  and 
conciliation.  At  the  annual  meeting  in  1844,  he  defines  his  position 
and  that  of  the  Board  on  the  exciting  topic  before  the  Society,  stating 
that  he  is  answerable  for  the  recent  correspondence  on  the  subject, 
and  which  has  been  declared  to  be  too  indefinite,  saying :  "  It  was 
sufficiently  definite  to  show  that  tlio  Executive  Committee  acted  on  the 
Constitation,  and  indefinite  enough  not  to  commit  the  Board  to  any 
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opinion.  The  Board  was  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  subject" 
He,  therefore,  opposes  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Adlam  that  the 
»Society  define  its  position  concerning  the  appointment  of  slave- 
holding  missionaries.  For  the  sake  of  properly  meeting  the  re- 
ligious destitution  of  the  country  through  the  united  Society,  he 
strives  to  hold  an  equal  balance  in  these  troublous  times,  when 
even  on  the  floor  of  the  annual  meeting  in  1844,  a  prominent  pastor 
of  Massachusetts,  despairing  of  a  solution  of  the  problem,  introduces 
a  motion  that  the  Society  be  dissolved  and  the  object  for  which 
it  was  formed  be  referred  back  to  the  State  Conyentions,  and  that 
the  funds  remaining  after  the  payment  of  debts  be  distributed  to  the 
Oonyention& 

A  knowledge  of  these  circumstances  is  necessary  to  a  proper  un- 
derstanding and  appreciation  of  Dr.  Hill's  attitude  at  this  time,  while 
it  also  shows  the  value  of  his  conservative  spirit  at  a  moment  when 
an  extreme  or  rash  utterance  would  have  been  the  spark  to  bring 
about  an  explosion.  It  must  be  remembered  also  that  during  the 
four  years  of  this  agitation,  extremists  of  both  sections  ply  the 
Ck)rresponding  Secretary  with  inquiries,  in  order  that  from  his  re- 
plies something  might  be  gathered  for  their  advantage;  while  the 
religious  press,  engaging  in  the  discussion,  bombard  the  Secretary,  as 
the  representative  of  the  Committee,  with  their  heated  interroga- 
tions. Notwithstanding  all  this,  and  the  frequent  misrepresenta- 
tions to  which  he  is  subjected,  his  equipoise  is  not  distiirbed. 

And  later,  in  the  stormy  times  when  the  relations  of  the  Soci- 
ety to  the  Bible  Societies  become  so  delicate,  on  account  of  tlie  sensi- 
tiveness of  many  lest  the  Society  should  seem  to  throw  even  the 
shadow  of  its  influence  one  way  or  the  other,  and  when  some  actu- 
ally take  steps  toward  the  organization  of  a  Western  Home  Mission 
Society;  his  intimate  friendship  with  Dr.  Cone,  President  of  the 
Bible  Union,  without  doubt,  has  not  a  little  to  do  in  restraining  the 
projectors  from  the  unwise  course. 

A  severer  trial  of  his  administration  comes  near  its  dose,  when, 
in  consequence  of  the  panic  of  1857,  the  treasury  of  the  Society  is  low, 
missionary  operations  are  curtailed,  and  a  general  feeling  of  despond- 
ency prevails.  At  such  times  cioakers  censure  men  and  societies 
for  not  doing  more,  when  in  fact  they  are  circumscribed  and  ham- 
pered on  every  side  by  inadequate  resoui'oea  Early  in  1858  a  ciy  is 
raised  about  the  great  cost  at  which  the  benevolent  work  of  societies 
is  conducted.     The  remedy  proposed  is  a  "  consolidation  "  of  two  or 
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more  of  these  societies.  And  in  some  quarters  the  threat  is  made  to 
''starve  out"  the  societies  by  withholding  contributions  and  thus 
compelling  consolidation. 

Dr.  Hill,  as  Secretary,  is  thus  required  to  coirect  misstatements, 
maintain  confidence  in  the  Society,  and  justify  its  continuance. 

The  last  difficulties  encountered  come  as  a  consequence  of  the  civil 
war.     Of  these  he  writes  in  1862 : 

*'  The  year  past,  in  the  history  of  our  Society,  has  been  one  of  toil,  of  com- 
paratively little  profit.  Onr  missionaries  have  labored  with  zeal,  bnt  in  the  dis- 
tracted condition  of  the  country,  their  message  has  often  fallen  on  nnli^tening 
ears.  Several  of  them  have  felt  that  they  were  called  to  go  to  the  field  of  battle 
themselves,  as  chaplains,  or  in  some  position  where  they  might  serve  God  and 
their  country.  Some  too  have  been  compelled,  in  order  to  provide  for  their 
families,  to  leave  the  work  of  the  ministry,  or,  at  least,  to  devote  themselves  but 
partially  to  it,  and  resort  to  secular  employment;  and  the  straitened  condition 
of  our  finances  has  compelled  us  to  forego  the  reappointment  of  some  whose 
services  we  deeply  regretted  losing,  lest  we  should  be  plunged  irretrievably  in 
debt," 

And  the  Secretary  in  May,  1862,  truly  remarks  that  the  brethren — 

"  Can  know  but  little  of  the  deep  anxiety,  the  crushing  fears  for  the  safety 
of  our  enterprise  and  for  the  future  of  Baptist  Home  Missions,  which  filled  our 
hearts  in  those  days  of  thick  darkness  that  enshrouded  our  land  last  summer.'^ 

But,  he  sees  light  ahead  and  thanks  God  for  the  prospect 

In  all  these  trials  the  same  conservative  qualities  of  Dr.  Hill's 
character  enable  him,  with  the  support  of  the  Board,  to  pilot  the  ship 
safely  between  the  threatening  rocks  on  either  side. 

During  the  term  of  his  Secretaryship,  the  Society  becomes  incorpor- 
ated ;  the  French  mission  at  Grand  Ldgne,  Canada,  which  he  visits  for 
inquiry  into  its  work  and  prospects,  is  taken  up ;  missions  are  es- 
tablished among  the  foreign  populations  in  this  country ;  and  the 
church  edifice  work  began.  In  all  these  measures,  as  Secretary,  he 
necessarily  bears  a  prominent  part. 

The  statistical  tables  of  the  Society  show  his  methodical  hand.  His 
correspondence  with  laborers  in  the  Society's  service  reveals  the  ten- 
der, sympathetic  nature  of  the  man.  In  official  as  well  as  in  personal 
matters,  his  reticence  sometimes  leads  to  a  misconception  of  the  man, 
who  in  friendly  intercourse  exhibits  a  genial,  generous  nature.  Pains- 
taking, faithful,  most  conscientious,  safe  in  counsels,  rather  than 
sanguine  and  enthusiastic,  he  accomplishes  what»  in  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  his  time  and  lot,  perhaps  another  of  different  charac- 
teristics would  have  failed  to  accomplish. 
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Coming  to  his  post  when  the  country  staggers  under  the  effects  of 
great  financial  reyerses,  and  passing  through  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  arduous  labor,  he  retires  from  the  Secretaryship  in  1862,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-nine,  while  the  country  reels  under  the  blows  of  civil 
strife.  Hetiring  to  the  quiet  of  private  life,  though  not  giving  him- 
self up  to  inactivity,  he  lays  off  his  armor  January  15, 1881,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-seven  years. 

Great  was  his  privilege  to  have  lived  from  1794  to  1881,  to  have 
witnessed  in  such  a  lifetime  the  marvelous  developments  of  the  age, 
and  to  have  had  so  prominent  a  part  in  giving  religious  direction 
and  character  to  the  Western  Commonwealths,  wherein  the  feeble 
churches,  planted  in  the  beginning  of  his  administration,  in  many 
instances  had  become  strong  and  fruitful  before  its  close. 


CHAPTER  X. 


Mechanibm  and  Methods. 

**  So  the  workmen  wrought,  and  the  work  was  perfected  by  them.'' 

2  Ghron.  xziv.  13. 

After  the  general  survey  of  the  Society's  operations  for  fifty  years, 
and  before  proceeding  to  consider  some  features  more  in  detail,  we 
may  properly  notice  the  mechanism  and  the  methods  by  which  this 
has  been  done.  Though  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  Society 
is  but  the  executive  of  the  denomination,  to  receive  and  distribute 
its  offerings  for  home  missions,  yet  upon  a  chosen  few  must  rest  the 
main  responsibility  of  this  service.  What  the  composition  of  the 
Society  really  is,  by  whom  its  affairs  are  directed,  what  its  methods 
are,  will  be  shown  in  the  following  pages  : 

Membership  is  the  Societt. — The  Society's  basis  of  membership  is 
like  that  of  many  other  organizations.  The  first  constitution  provides 
that  any  person  may  become  a  member,  by  an  annual  contribution, 
the  amount  not  being  specified  ;  or  a  life  member  by  the  contribu- 
tion of  thirty  dollars  ;  or  a  life  director  by  the  contribution  of  one 
hundred  dollars ;  that  members  of  auxiliary  societies  shall  be  mem* 
bers  of  the  Society,  and  their  officers  ex-officio  directors  of  the 
Society  ;  also,  that  any  church,  or  association,  or  convention,  or 
society  contributing  to  the  Society,  shall  be  entitled  to  representa^ 
tion. 

The  present  constitution  provides  for  two  daases  of  members 
— delegates  from  churches,  and  life  members  and  life  directors,  the 
last  two  being  practically  on  the  same  footing.  Any  Baptist  Church 
in  union  with  the  denomination,  by  an  annual  contribution  of  ten 
dollars,  may  appoint  a  delegate,  and  an  additional  delegate  for  each 
additional  thirty  dollars.  This  puts  it  in  the  power  of  churoheB 
interested  in  home  missions  to  have,  through  their  representatives,  a 
voice  in  the  administration  of  the  Society's  affaira  The  churches 
also  have  had  the  power  from  the  beginning,  as  they  have  now,  to 
secure  for  themselves  a  more  stable  representation  by  making  their 
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pastors  or  oiheiB,  members  for  life,  by  the  designation  of  their  con- 
tributions for  this  purpose.  The  majority  of  life  members  have  been 
made  so  by  the  churchea 

The  life  membership  idea,  therefore,  is  not  designed  to  throw 
the  control  of  the  Society  into  the  hands  of  the  moneyed  few, 
but  is  in  line  with  the  theory  of  church  representation  in  ben- 
evolent work  of  this  character.  In  so  far  as  individuals  comply 
with  the  conditions,  it  is  manifestly  proper  that  they,  as  well  as 
contributing  churches,  should  have  a  voice  in  the  afhirs  of  the 
Society, — ^forto  whom  should  these  be  entrusted  but  to  persons  who, 
by  their  gifts,  have  expressed  their  interest  in  the  work?  The 
first  year  six  persons  are  constituted  life  directors,  five  of  them  by 
churches  ;  and  thirteen,  life  members,  ten  of  them  by  churchea 

The  whole  number  of  life  directors  and  life  members  from  the  be- 
ginning is  as  follows,  as  shown  by  decades  : 

1832-^2,  Life  Directors,  139  ;  Life  Members,  518 

1843-52i  "          "  264      "          '*  2,080 

1853-62,  "          "  272      "          '*  2,025 

1863-72,  "          "  473      "          ''  2,890 

1873-82,  "          "  269      "          "  2,023 


Total       «  "         1,417;     "  *'  9,536 

Nearly  half  of  the  life  directors  and  more  than  half  of  the  life 

members  have  been  made  such  by  the  oontributioiui  of  churches,  the 

remainder  either  by  themselves,  or,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  by  their 

friends  and  friends  of  the  Society. 

The  Society  says  in  1847  :  '*  They  are  anxious  for  a  oontinnanoe  of  the 
measure,  and  to  a  yet  greater  extent,  until  the  membership  of  the  Society  shall 
become  as  numerous  even  as  the  denomination  itself.'* 

The  Ezegutivb  Committee  or  Board. — This  body,  to  whom  is  entrust- 
ed the  practical  management  of  the  Society's  affairs,  consists  originally 
of  thirteen  persons.  At  first  they  are  not  chosen  directly  by  the 
Society,  but  by  the  officers  of  the  Society  and  the  life  directors,  im- 
mediately after  the  annual  meeting.  In  1839  the  "  officers  of  the 
Society  "  include  "  fifty  directors."  This  feature  continues  until  the 
abolition  of  the  auidliary  system  in  1846.  At  first  the  Executive 
Committee  of  thirteen  includes  the  Treasurer,  Corresponding 
Secretary,  and  Recording  Secretary.  In  183G  the  number  is  thirteen, 
exclusive  of  those  who  are  made  members  ex-officio.    In  1840  the 
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Auditor  is  made  a  member  ex-officio.  In  1844  the  title  "  Executiye 
Committee  "  is  changed  to  "  Executive  Board."  In  1845  the  consti- 
tution is  changed  to  provide  for  "  fifteen  managers,  who,  together 
with  the  Treasurer  and  Auditor,  shall  constitute  the  Executive 
Board."  In  1849  the  Corresponding  Secretary  and  Eecording  Secre- 
tary are  again  made  members  eM-qfficio, 

A  proposition  in  1856  to  change  the  constitution  so  that  the 
Society,  as  a  whole,  shall  elect  the  Executive  Board,  is  introduced,  dis- 
cussed at  that  and  at  several  subsequent  annual  meetings,  until,  in 
1860,  the  constitution  is  changed  to  provide  for  twelve  managers,  one- 
half  to  hold  one  year,  one-half  two  years,  and  subsequent  elections 
to  have  regard  to  such  terms  of  service;  these  managers,  with  the 
Treasurer,  Auditors,  and  Recording  Secretary,  to  constitute  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board. 

Also,  after  considerable  debate,  the  power  of  electmg  the  Board  of 
Managers  is  taken  from  the  officers  and  life  directors,  and  by  the  amend- 
ed constitution  committed  directly  to  the  Society,  the  election  to  be  by 
ballot  Five  years  earlier  the  Executive  Board  advocate  the  pre- 
servation of  the  original  prerogatives  of  the  life  directors,  arguing 
that  to  divest  them  of  these  would  destroy  a  motive  to  liberality  and 
diminish  the  receipts  of  the  Society  ;  that  "  some  equivalent  privilege 
or  right "  is  properly  due  to  large  donors ;  and  above  all,  that  the 
presumption  is  that  most  of  the  directors  became  such  on  the  con- 
sideration contained  in  the  constitution  that  the  election  of  managers 
should  devolve  on  them  in  connection  with  the  officers  of  the 
Society,  and  that  "  simple  justice,  therefore,  demands  their  protection," 
in  the  exercise  of  this  vested  right,  until  some  satisfactory  equivalent 
is  devised  and  conferred  upon  them.  Notice  of  the  proposed 
change  having  been  given  in  1859,  opportunity  is  afforded  the  life 
directors  to  assert  their  rights  in  this  respect  They  do  not  appear 
to  be  greatly  exercised  or  distressed  about  it,  as  out  of  some  two 
hundred  and  fUFty  life  directors  but  forty-five  are  present,  and  of 
life  members,  seventy-six.  The  change  is  made  by  a  two-thirds 
vote.  No  unpleasant  results  follow,  the  presumption  being  that 
directors  have  given  their  hundred  dollars,  more  for  their  interest 
in  home  missions  than  for  the  privilege  of  electing  the  Board  of 
Managers. 

In  1861,  the  constitution  is  altered,  making  the  number  of  man- 
agers fifteen,  who,  with  the  Treasurer,  Auditors  (two),  and  Record- 
ing Secretary  of  the  Society,  shall  constitute  the  Executive  Board. 
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The  laws  of  New  York  properly  prohibit  any  paid  officer  of  a  Soci- 
ety from  being  a  member  of  its  Executive  Board. 

These  fifteen  managers  are  also,  at  the  same  time,  divided  into 
three  classes,  holding  office  respectively  one,  two,  and  three  years ; 
so  that  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  one  class  of  five  per- 
sons is  to  be  elected.  This  arrangement  secures  to  the  Board  con- 
tinuity of  existence  in  the  persons  and  in  the  experience  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  thus  gives  to  its  counsels  steadiness  and  wisdom,  which 
are  requisite  in  the  management  of  its  important  trusts.  From 
1861  to  1882,  the  Board  is  thus  constituted,  the  only  change  a£fecting 
it  being  made  in  1869,  in  the  interest  of  the  Freedmen  work,  so 
that  New  England,  if  need  be,  could  be  represented, — the  word 
"  chiefly  "  being  inserted  in  the  third  article. 

For  convenience,  the  Board  is  composed  of  men  living  in  New 
York  and  vicinity  ;  and  to  secure  the  widest  experience  and  the  best 
counsel,  is  composed  about  equally  of  ministers  and  of  business 
or  professional  men.  The  enormous  amount  of  business,  requiring 
the  attention  of  the  Board  every  month,  makes  necessary  its  reference 
to  Committees  on  Finance,  on  Missions,  on  Education,  on  Church 
Edifice  work,  on  whose  recommendations  the  Board  acts,  unless,  as 
sometimes  appears,  there  are  reasons  to  the  contrary.  The  Advi- 
sory Committee  has  power  to  act  in  financial  matters  in  emergencies, 
when  the  Board  cannot  be  convened,  and  in  other  matters  as  em- 
powered by  the  Board.  This  method  of  transacting  the  business  of 
the  .Board  through  reference  to  standing  Committees,  dates  back  to 

1853. 

To  many  members  of  the  Board,  whose  long  continued  and  unre- 
quited services  have  been  conscientiously  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  Society,  much  of  its  prosperity  is  due  ;  and  to  them  the  de- 
nomination owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  that  words  can  but  feebly  ex- 
press. 

CoBRBSPONDiNG  Seoretabies. — ^The  first  constitution  provides  for 
but  one  Corresponding  Secretary.  In  1836,  it  is  changed  to  ad- 
mit of  more  than  one  ;  but  in  1838,  the  Society,  on  recommendation 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  returns  to  the  single  Secretaryship. 
In  1854,  an  amendment  provides  for  "  a  Corresponding  Secretary 
and  a  Financial  Secretary."  This  arrangement  continues  for  three 
years  when  a  change  is  made  to  ''  Secretaries  of  Correspondence," 
and  the  final  change  in  1860,  to  "  one  or  more  Corresponding  Sec- 
retaries. 
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Rev.  Jonathan  Going,  the  first  Corresponding  Secretary,  continues 
in  office  from  1832  until  his  resignation,  Oct.  2,  1837.  In  May,  1832, 
Rev.  A.  Maclay  is  appointed  by  the  Board,  Assistant  Corresponding 
Secretary.  In  June,  1835,  Rev.  Luther  Crawford  is  appointed,  pro- 
visionally, an  additional  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  in  1836  he 
becomes  Associate  Corresponding  Secretary,  by  election  of  the  So- 
ciety; and  after  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Going,  sole  Secretary  until  his 
death,  Feb.  13,  1839. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Murphy,  Recording  Secretary  of  the  Board,  conducts 
the  coirespondence  until  the  annual  meeting,  when  Rev.  Henry 
Jackson  of  Massachusetts  is  elected;  and  then,  upon  his  declination, 
until  Rev.  Benj.  M.  Hill,  elected  Oct.  18,  1839,  assumes  his  office 
March,  1840.  Dr.  Hill  serves  from  1840  until  May,  1862.  The  Soci- 
ety appoints  Rev.  J.  R.  Stone  Assistant  Secretary  in  1853,  and  Finan- 
cial Secretary,  associated  with  Dr.  Hill,  in  1854,  in  which  capacity  he 
remains  until  1856.  Upon  his  resignation,  Rev.  E.  T.  Hiscox,  of  New 
York,  is  elected  as  his  successor,  and  re-elected  in  1857,  but  resigns 
in  view  of  the  change  decided  upon  later,  at  the  same  meeting,  pro- 
viding only  for  Secretaries  of  Correspondence.  At  this  meeting  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Colver,  of  Ohio,  is  chosen  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  Cor- 
respondence, but  owing  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  country 
and  other  circumstances  beyond  his  control,  he  declines.  In  1859, 
Rev.  D.  B.  Cheney  is  elected,  but  his  acceptance  of  the  pastorate  of 
a  Church  in  San  Francisco,  soon  after,  leads  in  due  time  to  his  res- 
ignation ;  and  Dr.  Hill  continues  sole  Secretary  until  May,  1862. 
Rev.  Jay  S.  Backus,  elected  in  1862,  serves  until  May,  1874.  In  June, 
1865,  the  Board  elect  Rev.  E.  T.  Hiscox,  D.D.,  additional  Secretary; 
and  upon  his  declination,  in  July  make  choice  of  Rev.  J.  N.  Murdock, 
who  also  declinea  Truman  J.  Backus  is  then  appointed  assistant  of  the 
Corresponding  Secretary.  In  July,  1866,  Dr.  £.  E.  L.  Taylor  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board,  under  authority  of  the  Society,  ''  Associate 
Corresponding  Secretary  for  the  Indian  Department  of  its  work,"  and 
after  two  years'  attention  to  the  Church  Edifice  Fund,  in  May, 
1869,  is  elected  Corresponding  Secretary  for  the  Church  Edifice 
department,  holding  this  position  until  1874,  when  he  becomes 
one  of  two  Corresponding  Secretaries  of  the  Society ;  and  on  the 
dedinationof  his  associate.  Dr.  Bishop,  sole  Secretary  until  his  death, 
Aug.  21, 1874.  On  Jan.  31,  1867,  Dr.  J.  B.  Simmons  is  elected  ad- 
ditional Corresponding  Secretary,  enters  on  his  duties  April  15th, 
continuing  until  May,  1874.    Thus  from  1869  to  1874^  the  Society 
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has  three  Corresponding  Secretaries,  who  are  expected  to  devote 
about  half  of  their  time  among  the  people,  awakening  interest  in  the 
objects  of  the  Society  and  securing  contributions  for  the  same. 

In  1869',  to  each  Secretary  is  assigned  a  department — to  Dr. 
Backus,  the  "  Northern  and  Western  Department ;"  to  Dr.  Simmons, 
the  "  Educational  and  Southern  Department ; "  to  Dr.  Taylor,  the 
"  Church  Edifice  Department. " 

In  1874,  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Washington,  on  the  report  of  a 
Committee  appointed  the  previous  year,  it  is  decided  to  commit  the 
oversight  of  missions  and  education  to  one  Secretary,  instead  of  two, 
and  Dr.  Nathan  Bishop  is  chosen  for  this  position,  Dr.  Taylor  con- 
tinuing as  Secretary  of  the  Church  Edifice  work.  After  the 
death  of  Dr.  Taylor,  the  Board,  Sept.  10th,  1874,  request  Dr. 
Nathan  Bishop  to  act  as  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  in  1875  the 
Society  formally  elects  him  to  fill  the  place.  Upon  his  resignation. 
Sept  14th,  1876,  the  Board  appoint  S.  S.  Cutting,  D.D.,  as  Acting 
Corresponding  Secretarj',  who,  having  been  duly  elected  by  the 
Society  in  1877,  serves  imtil  his  resignation.  May,  1879,  when  the 
present  incumbent,  H.  L.  Morehouse,  D.D.^  is  elected.  In  1881, 
the  Board  appoint  W.  W.  Bliss,  Esq.,  Assistant  Corresponding 
Secretary. 

The  duties  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  are  more  than  the  title 
indicates.  He  is  not  a  mere  receiver  and  writer  of  letters — although 
the  correspondence  of  the  office  is  enormous,  and  touches  all  the 
important  questions  relating  to  the  Society — ^but  he  is  "  the  executive 
officer  of  the  whole  organism,  clothed,  indeed,  with  limited  powers, 
but  responsible  for  a  general  supervision  "  of  the  three  great  de- 
partments— Missionary,  Educational,  and  Church  Edifice — as  well  as 
the  financial  affairs  necessarily  connected  therewith. 

Other  Officers  of  the  Society  and  Board. — The  reader  is  referred 
to  the  tables  for  a  list  of  Presidents,  Treasurers,  and  members  of  the 
Executive  Board,  with  their  terms  of  service.  From  1869,  J.  M. 
Whitehead,  who  entered  the  service  of  the  Society  in  1845,  has  been 
the  faithful  Assistant  Treasurer,  upon  whom  the  principal  labor  of 
this  office  has  devolved.  The  Board  appoint  J.  G.  Snelling  Assistant 
Treasurer  of  the  Church  Edifice  Fund  in  1874,  and  Recording  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  in  1S79.    Other  officers  elected  are  as  follows  : 

AunrroEs. — Garrat  N.  Bleecker,  1832;  Hoswell  Graves,  1834  ;  John 
B.  Ludlow,  1838;  David  A.  Bokee,  1846;  Garrat  Noel  Bleecker,  1849; 
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Smith  Sheldon,  1854,  with  Richard  Stout,  1857,  and  John  M. 
Bruce,  1860  ;  S.  S.  Constant  and  F.  S.  Miner,  1861  ;  Wm.  Phelps, 
from  1862  to  date  ;  with  J.  B.  Durbrow,  1862,  A.  B.  Capwell,  1863, 
John  F.  Bathbone,  1871,  J.  B.  Hoyt,  1872  ;  without  an  associate, 
1873  and  1874  ;  since  1875,  with  Joseph  Brokaw. 

Kecordino  Secretaries  of  the  Society.  — W.  R.  Williams,  1832 ; 
C.  C.  P.  Crosby,  1833  ;  Geo.  W.  Houghton,  1835  ;  John  C.  Murphy, 
1836 ;  Aaron  Perkins,  1839  ;  Horatio  Leonard,  1840  ;  Joseph  H. 
Cooke,  1841 ;  David  Bellamy,  1842;  Alonzo  Wheelock,  1847 ;  A.  P. 
Mason,  1849 ;  Edw.  Lathrop,  1850  ;  Thos.  Armitage,  1853 ;  Samuel 
Colgate,  1855  ;  A.  B.  CapweU,  1857 ;  E.  T.  Hiscox,  1861  ;  Wm. 
Hague,  1869  ;  W.  V.  Gamer,  1870 ;  E.  T.  Hiscox,  1871 ;  D.  B.  Jut- 
ten,  1875. 

Chairmen  of  Executive  Committee,  and  Board.  — Archibald  Maclay, 
1832;  Spencer  H.  Cone,  1837;  Elisha  Tucker,  1845;  Spencer  H.  Cone, 
1849 ;  E.  L.  Magoon,  1855 ;  M.  G.  Hodge,  1856  ;  D.  M.  Wilson, 
1861 ;  Thos.  D.  Anderson,  1864  ;  A.  B.  Capwell,  1869  ;  Samuel  S. 
Constant,  1880. 

District  Secretaries' and  Agencies. — ^From  the  first,  the  question  is 
how  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  people  and  enlist  them  in  giving 
to  home  missions.  Many  take  no  religious  paper  ;  indeed,  the  de- 
nominational papers  in  1832  are  few  and  small.  Some  of  them  give 
but  little  space  to  missionary  information.  Agencies  are,  therefore, 
necessary.  For  many  years,  therefore,  collecting  agents  are  em- 
ployed to  visit  the  churches  to  impart  information  about  the  Society 
and  the  field.  The  earliest  agents  are  John  C.  Murphy  for  the 
Middle  States,  and  Ezra  Going  for  New  England.  With  the  growth 
of  the  country,  many  others  in  succession  are  appointed. 

The  Board,  in  1862,  decide  to  dispense  with  collecting  agents, 
about  twenty  of  whom  would  be  required,  at  a  large  expense,  to  cover 
the  whole  field.  Instead  thereof,  the  field  is  divided  into  four  dis- 
tricts— the  Eastern  District  embracing  New  England  ;  the  Central 
District,  New  York  and  northern  New  Jersey ;  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict, all  south  of  New  York ;  the  Western  District,  all  west  of 
New  York. 

The  Board  report  to  the  Society  in  1863  : 

'*  In  each  of  these  districts  they  have  appointed. a  missionary,  who  is  to  cor- 
respond with  the  pastors,  and  their  churches,  as  a  secretary  for  the  district,  and 
to  co-operate  with  them  as  a  fellow-helper  for  the  truth  and  for  the  treasury." 
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The  names  of  fields  of  District  Secretaries  appear  in  oonnection  with  the  histo- 
rical tables.    Their  labors  have  been  most  efficient. 

The  Auxiliary  System. — The  relation  of.  the  general  Society  to 
State  and  local  organizations  becomes  to  the  Provisional  Committee  in 
1832,  and  later  to  the  Executive  Committee,  a  matter  of  much  careful 
study.  The  original  constitution  is  constructed  with  a  view  to  ad- 
just the  workings  of  these  independent  yet  related  organizations,  so 
that  the  wheels  of  the  whole  machinery  may  play  into  each 
other,  not  only  without  friction,  but  with  positive  advantage  to  the 
Society  and  to  these  organizations,  as  well  as  to  the  work  before 
them.  In  accordance  with  this  theory,  provision  for  auxiliaries  is 
made  in  three  articles  of  the  constitution,  as  here  quoted  : 

''AmnciiE  YII. — Any  Baptist  Missionary  Society  may  become  aaziliary  by 
agreeing  to  pay  into  the  treasury  of  the  Society  the  whole  of  its  surplus  funds, 
and  sending  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary  a  copy  of  its  constitution  and 
annual  reports,  mentioning  the  names  of  its  missionaries  and  the  fields  of  their 
operations. 

'*Abticlb  Vni. — Every  auxiliary  society  which  shall  agree  to  pay  the 
whole  of  its  funds  to  this  Society,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  missionary  or  mission- 
aries to  labor  in  such  field  as  it  may  designate,  to  an  amount  at  least  equal  to 
that  of  its  contributions,  provided  such  designation  be  made  at  the  time  of 
payment. 

''  Abtigle  IX. — The  officers  of  auxiliary  societies  shall  be  ex-<ffieio  directors 
of  this  Society,  and  their  members  shall  be  members  of  this  Society.'* 

In  their  first  address  to  the  churches,  referring  to  this  provision  of 
the  constitution,  the  Executive  Committee  say  : 

"  It  h^  never  been  designed  that  the  Society  should  narrow  or  embarrass 
the  operations  of  State  conventions  and  other  societies  less  extended  in  the 
range  of  their  exertions,  now  laboring  in  the  field  of  home  missions.  It  was 
hoped,  rather,  that  it  might  envelope  and  unite  them,  giving  greater  harmony 
of  effort  and  greater  efficiency,  and  preventing,  alike,  the  embarrassing  inter- 
ference and  collision  of  two  societies  in  the  same  sphere  of  labor,  and  the  ne- 
glect of  those  regions  which,  though  greatly  destitute,  were  without  the  purview 
of  any  existing  institution." 


The  committee,  "  availing  themselves  freely  of  the  fruits  of  the 
wisdom  and  experience  of  their  brethren  of  other  denominations  who 
have^  preceded  them  in  the  same  extended  field  of  labor,"  prepare 
and  send  forth  with  the  address  forms  of  constitutions  and  stipula- 
tions for  adoption  by  auxiliary  societies.  State  or  district  or  local, 
whether  "  comprising  the  male  or  the  female  members  of  a  par- 
ticular church,  or  both,  or  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular  town  or 
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county,  and  whose  labors  would  be  directed  rather  to  the  accumula- 
tion than  the  disbursement  of  missionary  funds." 

This  auxiliary  plan  is  gradually  accepted  by  several  State  conven- 
tions, and  by  a  number  of  local  societies.  Other  conventions  and 
associations,  however,  do  not  conclude  to  enter  into  the  arrange- 
ment. The  first  auxiliaries  represented  by  delegates  in  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society  in  1833  are  the  conventions  of  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio.  Ad- 
ditions are  made  yearly,  so  that  in  1838  the  list  includes  also  New 
Hampshire,  Ehode  Island,  Illinois,  and  a  number  of  local  societies, 
having  in  all  317  missionaries  in  the  field,  while  88  others^are  sup- 
ported by  organizations  not  auxiliary. 

In  1843,  it  is  stated  that  ''the  number  of  State  auxiliaries  is 
twenty.  There  are  nine  also  of  a  primary  character.  Only  five 
State  conventions  remain  disconnected  with  us  as  auxiliaries,  and 
these,  we  hope,  will  soon  unite  with  us  in  that  relation  for  the  general 
good."  These  auxiliaries  are  of  two  classes,  the  first  rather  loosely 
related  to  the  parent  Society,  "  embracing  those  which  sustain  do- 
mestic missions  within  their  own  borders,  and  aid  the  Society  in 
addition  by  their  surplus  funds  and  extra  contributions ;"  the 
second,  "  those  which  in  conducting  such  missions  are  aided  by  the 
Society. " 

The  list  for  1843  includes,  in  addition  to  those  before  mentioned, 
the  Indiana  General  Association,  the  Northwestern  Convention  of 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Territory,  the  Missouri  General  Association, 
Michigan  Convention,  Maine  Missionary  Society,  Maryland  Union 
Association,  Mississippi  Convention,  New  Jersey  Convention,  and  the 
Texas  Home  Mission  Society.  Among  the  nine  local  auxiliaries  are 
seven  "  Female  Home  Mission  Societies. "  At  this  peiiod  the  aux- 
iliary system  is  regarded  with  satisfaction  and  hope. 

Between  the  Society  and  some  of  the  State  auxiliaries,  however, 
a  littie  difference  of  opinion  has  been  developing  concerning  inde- 
pendent coUections  by  the  Society  in  the  territory  of  auxiliaries. 
The  subject  in  1844  receives  the  attention  of  an  able  committee,  who 
report  that — 

**  While  our  mutual  interestB  will  of  necessity  secure  a  respectful  regard  to 
the  plans  of  every  auxiliary  body,"  yet  it  is  *•  the  true  policy  of  the  Executive 
Committee  to  arrange  and  carry  forward  such  measures  for  the  collection  of  funds 
in  such  portions  of  the  country,  and  at  such  times  as  in  their  judgment  the 
necessities  of  the  case  require." 
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In  1846,  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ,  the  attention 
of  the  Society  is  called  to  the  embarrassments  arising  out  of  the 
auxiliary  system.  Some  of  these  are  on  account  of  the  great  dif- 
ferences in  the  organization,  policy,  and  business  methods  of  aux- 
iliaries ;  the  frequent  delays  and  disappointments  in  consequence  of 
the  widely-separated  residences  of  members  of  auxiliary  boards;  and 
especially  the  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of  deciding  on  the  right 
of  claimants  to  vote;  and  yet  more,  the  evils  that  at  any  moment  might 
arise  from  that  provkion  in  regard  to  auxiliary  memberahip.  making 
all  the  officers  of  auxiliary  bodies,  ex-offido,  directors  of  the  Home 
Mission  Society,  and  inyesting  all  members  of  auxiliaries  with  the 
full  rights  and  privileges  of  membership  in  the  Society,  with  no  re- 
strictions as  to  representation  imposed  upon  auxiliariea  Other 
difficulties  are  apprehended.  It  is  also  the  general  feeling  that  the 
Society  cannot  be  bound  by  the  course  of  an  inefficient  auxiliary,  but 
must  be  free  to  act  as  the  circumstances  of  the  times  require. 
Hence,  in  1846,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
the  auxiliary  system,  termed  by  them  "  a  latitudinarian  compact 
which  admits  of  evils  without  a  sufficient  tendency  to  counteracting 
advantages,"  is  abolished  by  a  change  in  the  constitution. 

Upon  its  abandonment,  "Advisory  Agencies"  are  established. 
These  consist  of  a  few  individuals,  high  in  the  confidence  of  the 
churches,  well  acquainted  with  the  wants  of  the  States  they  occupy, 
and  favorably  situated  for  intercourse  with  each  other,  who  are 
capable  of  furnishing,  on  all  necessary  occasions,  valuable  advice  to 
the  Board.  Exploring  agents  who  traverse  new  fields  confer  with 
these  agencies.  In  a  few  years  effective  agencies  of  this  character  are 
foimd  in  Western  Canada,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Eastern  Canada.  As  State  conventions,  how- 
ever, become  strong  and  assume  the  missionar}*-  work  within 
their  borders,  these  advisory  agencies  disappear,  and  in  1852  the 
agencies  are  discontinued,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Grand  Ligne 
Mission. 

From  this  time  forward  to  1864,  the  Society  prosecutes  its  work 
independently,  relying  mainly  on  exploring  agents  and  the  advice  of 
pastors  in  the  regions  where  aid  is  to  be  given. 

C0-0PERA.T10N. — In  1863  the  Board  receives  an  official  communica- 
tion from  the  General  Association  of  Illinois,  through  its  Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  Bev.  Dr.  J.  A.  Smith,  proposing  co-operation  between 
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that  body  and  the  Society  in  the  mission  work  of  the  State.  After 
much  deliberation,  the  Board  adopt  and  inaugurate  a  ''  plan  of  co- 
operation" with  State  conventions,  and  pubUsh  the  following 
resolutions : 

"  Eesoived :  That  we  do  hereby  invite  all  State  conventions  and  other  or- 
ganizations for  home  mission  purposes  to  co-operate  with  this  Society  by 
assisting  in  the  collection  of  funds  for  the  treasury,  pointing  out  the  most 
desirable  fields  for  us  to  cultivate,  and  directing  our  attention  to  the  men  they 
deem  most  suitable  for  missionary  work. 

'*  In  return,  we  will,  according  to  our  best  discretion,  and  to  the  extent  of 
our  ability,  appoint  such  men  to  occupy  such  fields,  and  when  desired,  will 
cause  to  be  sent  to  such  organizations  duplicate  copies  of  all  our  reports  from 
our  missionaries  in  their  States  or  supported  by  their  funds,  designated  accord- 
ing to  Article  VJLL  of  the  Constitution  of  this  Society/* 

The  Board,  in  explanation  of  this  action,  say  that  the  Society  is 
the  Society  for  Baptists  of  the  new  as  well  as  of  the  older  States,  and 
it  is  the  desire  to  present  a  way  in  which  all  Baptists  can  work  to- 
gether, and  "  Ephraim  have  no  occasion  to  envy  Judah,  or  Judah  to 
▼ex  Ephraim  ;*'  adding  that ''  the  importance  of  such  unity  of  spirit 
and  of  effort "  cannot  be  overestimated.  The  original  aim  of  the 
founders  of  the  Society  reappears  in  this  measure.  In  1865  the 
Society  takes  another  step  in  advance,  by  adopting  a  resolution  in- 
viting all  conventions  to  report  their  need  and  their  statistics  to  the 
Society,  and  to  "  send  delegations  to  sit  in  the  future  sessions  of  the 
body." 

In  1866  the  Society  is  in  co-operation  with  fotir  conventions,  the 
next  year  with  seven,  to  which  in  1869  are  added  that  of  New  York, 
and  in  1870  of  Florida.  In  1872  the  report  of  the  Board  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  .general  co-operation  in  home  missions,  first  be- 
tween missionary  committees  of  churches  and  like  committees  of 
associations,  then  between  these  latter  and  the  committees  or  boards  of 
State  conventions,  and  finally  between  these  and  the  Society;  which 
in  turn  should  give  information  and  inspiration  to  State  conventions, 
the  State  conventions  to  associations,  and  the  associations  to  the 
churches. 

"  No  more,"  it  is  said,  '*  should  the  *  unity  of  the  spirit '  be  disturbed  or  the 
'  bond  of  peace '  be  broken  between  the  Home  Mission  Society  and  the  State  con- 
ventions, than  between  the  State  conventions  and  the  associations,  or  the 
associations  and  the  churches,  or  the  churches  and  their  members.  'Isola* 
tion  is  weakness ;  close  connection  is  strength.  * " 

In  furtherance  of  this  plan,  on  behalf  of  the  Board,  iu  B.  CapweU, 

23 
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Esq.,  presents  to  the  Society  a  recommendation  that  the  third  article 
of  the  constitution  be  so  changed  as  to  make  the  Society  hereafter  to 
consist  of  present  life  directors,  life  members,  and  of  delegates  ap- 
pointed annually  by  the  State  conventions  and  general  associations, 
in  number  seven  from  each  body,  and  one  additional  for  every  ten 
thousand  members.  After  much  discussion,  the  subject  is  referred 
back  to  the  Board  for  conference  vdth  the  other  Societies,  to  devise 
"  a  plan,  if  possible,  on  which  the  basis  of  delegation  for  each  society 
shall  be  substantially  the  same."  Unwillingness,  especially  on  the 
part  of  one  of  these  Societies,  to  make  a  change,  and  other  circum- 
stances, lead  to  the  defeat  of  this  measure. 

In  1873,  the  Board  enter  into  co-operation  with  the  Eastern  and 
the  Western  German  conferences  on  the  "  dollar  for  dollar  "  basis  ; 
also  with  the  (Conventions  of  Minnesota,  Kansas,  and  California  on  the 
same  basis ;  also  with  the  Conventions  of  Nebraska  and  Wisconsin 
on  different  terms.    The  plan  is  made  more  definite  in  1874,  when 
we  find  the  Conventions  of  New  York,  Michigan,  Blinois,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  California,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska  thus  working  with  the 
Society.    But,  as  stated  in  the  report  of  a  special  committee  on  this 
subject  in  July,  1874,  ''the  scheme  of  co-operation  has  for  several 
years  had  its  advocates  and  its  opponents  in  this  Board."    The 
defects  and  embarrassments  of  the  }>lan  are  pointed  out,   while 
the  Finance  Committee,  after    months    of    examination  into   the 
pecuniary  bearings  of  this  plan,  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  with 
the  other  committee,  that  it  is  disadvantageous  in  many  ways  to  con- 
tinue it ;  whereupon  the  Board,  in  July,  1874,  notify  the  Conventions 
of  New  York,  Michigan,  and  Illinois,  of  the  proposed  termination  of 
the  arrangement  in  October,  and  later,  likewise  notify  other  con- 
ventions, so  that  in  the  fall  of  1874  co-operation  is  terminated  with 
every  State  convention,  though  continued  with  the  German  con- 
ferences   This  change  comes  after  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Backus  in 
the  spring  of  1874,  Dr.  E.  E.  L.  Taylor  being  Secretary  \mtil  his 
death,  August  21st  of  the  same  year,  and  Dr.  Nathan  Bishop  succeed- 
ing him  as  acting  Secretary. 

Again  for  five  years  the  Society  conducts  its  operations  in- 
dependently. In  June,  1878,  the  Board  of  the  Minnesota  Conven- 
tion propose  to  the  Board  of  the  Society  a  plan  of  co-operation  for 
that  State,  Geo.  H.  Keith,  Esq.,  being  the  author  of  the  plan.  It  is 
adopted  in  July,  and  at  once  put  into  operation.  In  the  fall  of  1879» 
during  the  visit  of  the  present  Secretary  to  several  Western  conven- 
tions, co-operation  is  resiuned  with  Iowa,  Illinois,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
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and  the  following  year  with  California,  Wisconsin,  and  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  North  Pacific  Coast ;  in  1881  with  the  General  State 
Convention  of  Texas  and  with  the  East  Texas  Convention  ;  in  1882 
with  the  North  Texas  Convention  and  the  Arkansas  Convention.  In 
these  mission  fields  the  plan  of  co-operation  is  more  expUcit  and 
comprehensive  than  formerly.  The  boards  of  conventions  are 
stimulated  to  do  the  utmost  for  themselves,  and  are  practically 
boards  of  examination  both  into  missionary  and  church  edifice  ap- 
pHcations.  By  this  method  a  great  impetus  has  been  given  to 
Western  missions,  State  conventions  have  been  invigorated,  and  the 
work  of  the  Society  conducted  with  more  ease  and  efficiency  than 
would  be  possible  without  it. 

In  addition  to  this  general  plan  the  Society  enters  into  co-opera- 
tion in  a  more  limited  way  with  the  white  and  the  colored  conventions 
of  Georgia  in  1878  ;  with  the  colored  conventions  of  Virginia,  North 
Carolina  and  Florida  in  1881  ;  with  the  Mississippi  Convention  in 
1880  ;  with  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  of  Mexico  in  1881 ;  with 
the  Connecticut  State  Convention  in  1881 ;  the  Rhode  Island  Con- 
vention and  the  Manitoba  Convention  in  1882.  At  the  semi-cen- 
tennial meeting  of  the  Society  in  New  York  in  1882,  in  response  to 
invitations,  delegates  from  thirty-four  State  Conventions,  from  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  and  from  Canada  are  present. 

The  Society  is  practically  a  triime  organization.  The  missionary, 
church  edifice  and  educational  work  under  its  management  is  usually 
conducted  in  other  denominations  through  three  separate  organiza- 
tions. These  three  things  are  so  intertwined  and  interdependent 
that  the  advantages  of  having  them  under  one  board  of  supervision 
are  many  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  disadvantage  in  the 
lact  that  each  department  does  not  receive  a  separate  and  regular 
collection  from  the  churches.  Three  coUections  for  three  objects^ 
each  having  strong  claims  for  Christian  support,  yield  a  larger  sum 
than  one  collection  for  the  three  objects  combined.  Still  some  com- 
pensation is  found  in  the  lessened  expenses  of  administration,  the 
percentage  of  expenses  to  receipts  being  much  less  in  the  one  Society 
than  it  would  be  in  three  societies.  For  1881  these  expenses  are 
reported  at  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  income  of  the  Society,  and  for 
1882  only  four  per  cent 

The  church  edifice  and  educational  work  first  received  formal  sanc- 
tion in  1853,  when  it  is  decided  that  the  ''building  of  meeting-houses 
and  the  support  of  Christian  teachers  in  those  places  where  the  inter- 
ests of  religion  shall  require  it»"  come  within  the  scope  of  the  constitu- 
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tion.  Previous  to  this,  however,  school  teachers  for  New  Mexico  had 
been  declared  necessary,  and  churches  had  been  helped  in  building. 
The  things  attempted  up  to  this  time,  indirectly,  are  now  brought 
directly  into  the  line  of  the  Society*s  operations. 

The  inoobporation  op  the  Sociexy  is  effected  by  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  York,  April  12th,  1843.  The  act  having 
been  found  defective,  so  far  as  receiving  real  estate  by  devise  is  con- 
cerned, an  amendment  is  asked  for  and  promptly  granted  by  the 
Legislature,  February  9th,  1849.  This  act  is  still  further  amended 
April  30th,  1877,  pajrtly  to  define  more  clearly  the  powers  of  the 
Society  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools  for  the 
freedmen  and  the  Indians.  As  the  original  act  of  incorporation, 
with  the  amendments,  are  elsewhere  given,  no  further  reference  to 
them  is  here  required. 

Ei^DOWMENT  AND  Tbust  Funds. — ^In  1854  it  is  stated  that — 

"Some  years  ago  the  Board  fonnd  it  necessary  to  inTest  a  small  amount  of 
their  funds  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  protection  to  their  financial  credit  in 
emergencies,"  and  they  are  '*led  to  the  belief  that  the  increasing  busineflsof 
the  Society  require  additional  safeguards.  .  .  .  The  plan  proposed  is  to 
create  a  fund,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  Society.  .  .  .  The  success  of  such  a  measure  would  secure 
the  requisite  protection  to  our  credit  in  times  of  embarassment ;  it  would  diminish 
to  a  very  small  amount  the  already  reasonable  percentaf(e  deducted  from  the  an- 
nual receipts  for  contingent  expenses,  and  it  would  relieve  the  management  of  the 
business  from  objections  brought  by  some  against  benevolent  societies  generally. 
The  Board,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  Society  encourage  an  effort  to  raise  a 
fund  of  $25,000,  to  be  permanently  invested,  the  income  of  which  to  be  annually 
applied  toward  the  salaries  of  the  Secretaries." 

The  recommendation  is  approved  by  the  Society.  Already  had  a 
beginning  been  made  in  this  direction  through  the  wise  foresight  of 
that  noble  man  and  devoted  friend  of  the  Society,  Garratt  N. 
Bleecker,  by  the  giffc,  in  1854,  of  $6,000,  to  which  $1,000  were  added 
in  1880  by  Nathan  Bishop.  This  fund  also  received  from  the  estate 
of  Mr.  Bleecker's  granddaughter,  the  late  Mrs.  Norman  Fox,  in  1881, 
$10,000, — the  whole  amount  being  now  $17,000.  The  income  of  this 
fund  is  appHcable  to  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  and  to  other  ex- 
penses of  administration.  It  is  known  as  ''  The  Garratt  N.  Bleecker 
Fund.'' 

Other  funds,  designated  by  donors  for  permanent  investment,  the 
income  to  be  used  for  general  or  particular  purposes^  exclusive  of 
Church  Edifice  funds,  are  held  by  the  Society.  These  amount  to 
$101,969.46. 
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In  addition  to  these  the  Society  receives  funds  from  donors,  to 
whom  bonds  are  given  guaranteeing  the  payment  of  annuities 
during  their  lives.  This  plan,  early  adopted  by  the  Society,  has 
obvious  advantages.  It  secures  to  donors  a  fixed  income  from 
their  gifts — the  annuity  being  graduated  according  to  the  ages  of 
donors.  It  also  secures  their  gifts  to  the  Society.  Bequests  often 
fail  to  reach  the  legatees.  Defects  in  wills,  taken  advantage  of  by 
avaricious  heirs,  have  defeated  the  intention  of  many  testators  and 
caused  the  loss  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  Society.  "  Better  than 
your  will,"  therefore,  is  this  method.  At  the  present  time  the  Society 
is  paying  annuities  to  seventy  persons,  upon  funds  amounting  to 
$108,676.12.  These  and  all  permanent  funds  are  securely  invested 
in  first-class  bonds  and  mortgages,  or  in  Government  bonds.  In- 
Testments  are  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

The  work  of  the  Society  is  an  inviting  and  important  one  for 
stewards  of  the  Lord's  money;  for  here  they  can  make  permanent 
investments  which  will  be  productive  through  all  time,  either  in 
giving  the  Gospel  to  the  destitute;  in  securing  the  erection  of  houses 
of  worship  in  which  souls  will  be  converted  and  the  saints  edified; 
or  in  the  endowment  of  professorships  and  scholarships  in  schools 
for  the  education  of  the  colored  people  and  of  the  Indians — races 
that  for  the  next  generation  will  be  unable  to  furnish  themselves  with 
the  needed  educational  privileges,  and  which  therefore  appeal  most 
powerfully  to  the  Christian  philanthropist  for  aid. 


CHAPTER  XL 
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And  Joshua  said  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  How  long  are  ye  slack  to  go  to 
possess  the  land  which  the  Lord  God  of  yoar  fathers  hath  given  yon  ? 

Joshna  xviii.  3. 

The  Secretary,  who  in  the  tempestuous  times  of  1862  is  called  to 
the  supervision  of  the  Society's  affairs,  comes  from  sturdy  New  Eng- 
land stock,  and  from  the  rugged  discipline  of  early  frontier  life.  Bom 
of  Christian  parents,  on  the  17th  day  of  February,  1810,  at  Gran- 
idlle,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  he  goes  with  them,  in  infancy,  to 
Freetown,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  his  early  life  is  spent.  When 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  while  pursuing  the  calling  of  a  teacher,  he 
IB  seized  with  solemn  impressions  of  the  moral  responsibilities  of  his 
work,  and,  after  a  desperate  struggle  with  infidelity,  avows  himself  a 
believer  in  Jesus  Christ  as  his  Saviour.  On  account  of  his  previous 
attitude  as  a  champion  of  infidelity,  and  also  because  of  his  local 
reputation  for  mental  vigor  and  logical  ability,  his  isolated  and  sur- 
prising conversion  makes  a  'profound  impression  and  arouses  an 
interest  in  questions  of  religion  throughout  the  community.  Called 
upon  to  give  the  reasons  for  his  faith,  he  at  once  begins  preaching 
with  such  power  that  more  than  one  hundred  converts  unite  with 
the  little  village  church. 

His  collegiate  course,  begun  at  Hamilton  in  1831,  is  soon  broken 
off  by  a  protracted  illness  of  two  years.  With  health  restored,  he 
assumes  the  pastorate  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Groton,  where  for  six 
years  his  labors  are  greatly  blessed.  His  disappointment  in  obtain- 
ing a  systematic  professional  training  for  the  ministry,  though 
largely  compensated  for  by  assiduous  private  study,  intensifies  his 
purpose  to  promote  the  educational  interests  of  the  denomination, 
and  his  services  in  this  respect,  while  pastor,  attract  the  attention  of 
the  Board  at  Hamilton,  who  in  an  hour  of  need  call  him  to  repre- 
sent the  vrork  of  the  institution  throughout  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Pennsylvania. 

The  disputed  claims  of  missions  and  education  find  in  him  a  suc- 
cessful advocate,  and  when  his  special  service  for  Hamilton  ends,  he 
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yields  to  numerous  calls  from  churclieB  to  labor  with  them  in  pro- 
tracted meetings,  and  for  more  than  a  year  does  the  work  of  an 
evangelist. 

In  1842  he  accepts  a  call  from  the  Baptist  Church  in  Locke,  N.  Y. ; 
in  1843  becomes  pastor  of  the  church  in  Auburn,  and  after  seven 
years  of  service  here,  becomes  pastor  of  the  MacDougal  Street  Church, 
New  York  City.  After  a  three  years'  pastorate  with  this  church,  he 
organizes  and  assumes  charge  of  the  Twenfcy-third  Street  Church, 
subsequently  united  with  the  South  Church.  During  the  seven 
years  of  his  ministry  in  New  York,  he  serves  as  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  Home  Mission  Society.  In  1857  he  goes  to 
the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Syracuse,  remaining  here  six  years,  devot- 
ing his  powers  to  the  cure  of  disa£fection,  the  arousing  of  Christian 
zeal,  and  the  relief  of  financial  distress  in  the  church.  In  1859  the 
University  of  Rochester  bestows  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity.  His  reputation  for  wise  and  successful  management  has 
by  this  time  become  so  well  established,  that  when  in  1862  a  change 
is  contemplated  in  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Home  Mission  Society,  his 
name  is  mentioned  with  enthusiasm,  and  his  election  promptly  follows. 

He  enters  upon  his  duties  at  once,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  with 
many  characteristics  in  marked  contrast  to  those  of  his  predecessor, 
who,  in  his  seventieth  year,  retires.  His  resolute,  aggressive,  enthu- 
siastic nature  infuses  new  life  into  all  the  Society's  plans.  Conceiv- 
ing himself  called  to  lead  in  a  high  and  holy  mission,  he  plans,  he 
advocates,  he  presses  to  execution  what  he  regards  essential  to  the 
promotion  of  the  great  enterprise.  And  yet,  with  profound  con- 
victions of  duty  and  a  will  almost  unconquerable,  he  unites  great 
tenderness  of  heart  and  a  spirit  of  graceful  deference  to  the  judg- 
ment of  his  brethren. 

One  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  the  Board,  presumably  at  his  sug- 
gestion, certainly  with  his  hearty  concuirence,  is  that  of  dispensing 
with  many  collecting  agents,  and  instead  thereof  establishing  four 
district  secretaryshipa  The  change  is  made  avowedly  in  the 
interests  of  economy,  and  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  the  responsi- 
bility of  securing  the  offerings  for  home  missions  mainly  upon  the 
pastors  and  churches,  where  it  properly  belongs. 

The  following  words  of  the  report  of  1863  summoning  the  denom- 
ination to  aggressive  effort,  are  unmistakably  characteristic  of  the 
man  : 

"  To  do  this  work,  Baptists  must  everywhere  be  united  and  earnestly  de- 
voted— united  for  the  truth  as  well  as  in  the  truth— united  in  holding  forth  the 
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Word  ot  Life,  as  well  as  in  holding  it  fast — all  interested  to  spread  oyer  the  Con- 
tinent the  faith  for  which  they  have  so  long  contended,  and  for  which  many  of 
their  fellows  and  of  their  fathers  have  snffered.  If  the  faith  has  been  worth 
keeping  in  times  past,  it  is  worth  spreading  in  times  like  these.  Bnt  to  spread 
it  by  '  preaching  the  whole  Gospel  to  the  destitute  in  all  North  America,'  as 
contemplated  by  the  fathers  and  founders  of  the  Society,  Baptists  must  be 
unitedt  and  every  one  must  help  his  brother,  until  the  work  is  done.** 

His  utterances  and  writings,  if  lacking  in  the  elaborate  Addisonian 
polish,  are  characterized  by  a  certain  rugged  strength  and  senten- 
tiousness  which  fix  the  thought  in  the  memory  of  those  addressed. 
The  closing  sentence  of  the  foregoing  extract  reveals  his  strong  pur- 
pose to  bring  into  co-operation  in  home  missions  the  separate  and 
unrelated  conyentions  of  the  country.  Of  this  measure  he  becomes 
a  strong  advocate,  and  through  his  agency  co-operation  between  the 
Society  and  several  State  conventions  results. 

From  1862  ujitil  1867,  upon  him,  as  sole  Secretary,  devolve  the 
weighty  responsibilities  of  superintendence  of  the  Society's  afihirs. 
Few  can  conceive  of  the  strain  upon  a  man  in  this  position  during 
these  wonderful  years  of  our  national  history.  To  overcome  the 
acknowledged  apathy  of  the  denomination  in  respect  to  home  mis- 
sions ;  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  people  to  this  work  during  the 
exciting  events  of  the  war  ;  to  devise  right  measures  for  the  care  of 
the  emancipated  millions  in  the  South  ;  to  arouse  new  interest  in 
meeting  the  destitution  in  church  edifices  in  the  West ;  to  provide 
wisely  for  missions  among  the  Indians;  to  open  a  mission  in  Mex- 
ico ;  these  are  some  of  the  projects  imperatively  demanding  imme- 
diate attention  from  the  Secretary,  and  which  suffer  him  to  rest  not 
even  for  a  moment  during  these  five  years.  The  old  movement  and 
the  old  methods  will  no  longer  answer.  The  new  wine  of  the  time 
must  be  put  into  new  bottles,  capacious,  elastic.  This  Dr.  Backus 
fully  recognizes,  and  acts  accordingly;  often  in  emergencies  assuming 
responsibility  strictly  belonging  to  the  Board,  confident  that  their 
good  judgment  will  sustain  him. 

With  the  expansion  of  operations,  the  Society  associates  with  him 
in  1867  Dr.  J.  B.  Simmons,  and  in  1869  Dr.  E.  E.  L.  Taylor.  From 
1869  the  Northern  and  Western  Department  is  assigned  to  Dr. 
Backus,  and  into  the  care  of  this  the  energies  of  his  great  soul  are 
unstintedly  thrown.  In  company  with  Dr.  Taylor,  he  traverses  the 
continent,  studying  the  needs  of  fields,  securing  sites  for  church 
edifices,  and  cheering  the  laborera 

In  the  East,  very  largely  through    his    instrumentality,  liveher 
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interest  is  awakened  in  home  missions,  so  that  the  receipts  increase 
from  $35,000  for  the  year  ending  May,  1863,  to  $176,000  in  1867. 

While  on  a  missionary  tour  in  the  Northwest,  in  July,  1873,  his 
activity  is  suddenly  arrested  by  a  paralytic  attack.  Describing  it,  he 
fiays  :  *'  In  an  instant  my  voice  failed  me,  and  my  right  hand  forgot 
its  cunning.     I  could  neither  preach  nor  write." 

ThuB  admonished  in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  he  avails  himself  of  a 
4sdx  months'  respite,  gi'anted  by  the  Board,  with  beneficial  results. 
But  the  prospect  of  perfect  restoration  does  not  appear,  and  when  in 
1874  the  Society  decides  to  unite  the  missionary  and  educational 
work  under  the  supervision  of  one  Secretary,  he  retires  to  private  life, 
followed  by  the  sympathies  and  prayers  of  thousands.  The  Society 
adopt  and  place  on  record  the  following  tribute  to  his  worth  and 
services : 

"Bey.  Jay  S.  Backus,  D.  D.,  has  been  for  twelve  years  a  Secretary  of  the 
Society.  Daring  a  large  portion  of  this  time  he  bore  alone  the  undivided 
duties  of  the  office.  When  he  entered  on  the  work,  the  operations  of  the 
Society  were  on  a  very  limited  scale.  Under  his  labors,  and  largely  as  the 
result  of  his  wise  plans,  the  work  has  become  expanded  to  an  extent  that  could 
hardly  have  been  anticipated  by  the  largest  faith.  This  increase  in  the  field  of 
the  Society's  operations  brought  with  it  a  burden  of  responsibility  which  words 
would  fail  adequately  to  describe.  We  record  our  thanks  to  him,  and  to 
the  Lord,  who  has  achieved  so  much  through  him.  We  earnestly  commend 
him  to  God,  praying  that  his  health,  impaired  by  labor  and  care,  may  be  re- 
stored, and  that  he  may  be  spared  for  many  years  of  usefulness  in  the  cause  of 
Christ," 

Soon  after  his  retirement,  however,  he  becomes  permanently  inca- 
pacitated for  active  service  by  a  severe  stroke  of  paralysis,  although 
retaining  his  mental  powers  almost  unimpaired  until  his  peaceful 
death  at  Groton,  N.  Y.,  July  3, 1879,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 
Just  before  his  departure  he  sends  to  the  Society  in  Saratoga  a  brief 
message  through  Dr.  Sheldon,  and  the  Society  responds  with  an  ex- 
pression of  tender  sympathy  and  fraternal  love.  Thus  he  enjoys  to  the 
last,  in  an  unusual  degree,  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  Society 
and  of  his  brethren  at  large. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 


The  Chubch  Edifice  Work  of  the  Society. 


"Behold,  I  build  an  house  to  the  Lord,  my  God." — 1  Ghron.  ii.  4. 

A  house  for  the  Christian  household  is  justly  regarded,  not  only 
as  a  convenience,  but  as  indispensable  to  the  substantial  growth 
and  permanency  of  the  church.  At  first,  as  in  apostolic  times  at 
Jerusalem  and  elsewhere,  and  in  modem  times  in  new  settle- 
ments, the  common  meeting  place  is  the  house  of  a  believer.  "  The 
church  in  thy  house,"  is  language  applicable  to  many  along  the  front- 
iers to-day. 

Among  American  Baptists,  for  a  long  period,  no  organized  efforts 
to  provide  ''  meeting-houses  "  for  the  houseless  flocks  are  put  forth. 
The  weaker  churches  appeal  to  the  stronger,  as  emergencies  arise. 
An  early  and  interesting  incident  of  this  sort  is  the  appeal  from  a 
company  of  Baptists  in  New  York  City,  about  1730,  to  their  friends 
of  the  First  Church  in  Providence,  R  L,  and  the  response  thereto. 
The  New  York  brethren  having  purchased  a  lot  and  erected  a  house 
on  "Golden  Hill,"  for  which  they  received  help  from  Bhode  Island 
Baptists,  apply  in  their  weakened  and  embarrassed  condition 
for  further  aid,  and  "Elder  James  Brown,"  pastor  of  the  Prov- 
idence church,  lays  the  matter  before  his  people,  stating  that 
about  "five-and-twenty  or  thirty  pounds"  would  be  their  suitable 
proportion  ;  subscribes  one  pound  himself,  and  by  his  appeal  secures 
the  contribution  of  thirteen  barrels  of  cider,  then  quite  valuable,  for 
this  work.  Whether  from  the  insuflficiency  or  the  character  of  these 
contributions,  the  church  seems  to  have  lost  its  visibility, — for,  nearly 
thirty  years  later  we  find  the  infant  body  of  the  First  Church,  after 
meeting  in  private  houses  and  in  "  a  rigging  loft  in  Cart-and-Horse 
street"  (now  William  street),  erecting  a  house  of  worship  on 
"Golden  Hill." 

At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Society  there  are  compara- 
tively few  meeting-houses  in  the  Western  States.  Dr.  Going,  in 
1831,  finds  a  good  brick  house  at  Granville,  Ohio,  but  on  reaching 
Columbus,  where  the  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  Episcopalians 
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have  good  housea,  and  the   Baptists  are  building  one,  thirty  bj 
forty,  he  says  :  "  Pity !  pity  I " 

The  condition  of  things  in  Michigan,  in  1832,  is  thus  described 
by  a  former  missionary*  of  the  Society  at  Jackson,  later  the  editor  of 
the  Michigan  Christian  Herald,  Rev.  Q.  W.  Harris  : 

"In  1832  we  had  nothing  that  was  worthy  the  name  of  a  meeting-house  in  the 
State.  Detroit  Church  worshiped  in  a  small  wooden  house,  twenty-five  by 
thirty-five,  which  would  seat  some  two  hundred  persons.  Troy  Church  wor- 
shiped  in  a  log  house  about  the  same  size.  Pontiac  Church  met  in  the  court- 
house ;  Stoney  Creek  where  they  could  ;  Farmington,  Plymouth,  and  Ypsilanti, 
ditto;  Ann  Arbor  in  a  school-room  in  the  upper  part  of  the  village  ;  Saline  in 
Deacon  Stevens'  log  house,  where  Brother  Groodman  was  ordained  a  Baptist 
minister." 

The  first  action  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Society,  relat- 
ing to  Church  Edifice  work  is  taken,  October  31,  1850,  when  the 
following  minute  is  entered  on  the  records  : 

*'  The  subject  of  devising  a  plan  for  aiding  feeble  churches  in  building  meet- 
ing-houses,  either  by  the  formation  of  a  new  Society  or  by  some  other  means, 
was  introduced  by  Bro.  W.  W.  Everts,  and  referred  to  a  committee  of  three, 
consisting  of  S.  H.  Cone,  A.  B.  Capwell,  and  D.  C.  Eddy." 

It  is  not,  however,  until  the  fall  of  1852  that  the  Board  announce 
that  the  treasury  of  the  Society  is  open  to  receive  extra  donations 
for  this  object,  for  which  contributions  are  asked.  In  May, 
1853,  the  Board  bring  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  Society,  as 
follows : 

"The  rapid  pace  of  human  progress  in  our  country  appears  to  require  the 
sanction  of  the  Society  for  more  diversified  operations,  tending  to  the  more 
speedy  establishment  of  Gospel  institutions  in  important  places." 

Through  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Dr.  Hill,  the  Board  also — 

'*  Submit  a  proposition  to  explain  the  Second  Article  of  the  Constitution, 
8o  as  to  have  it  understood  to  comprise  all  the  usual  means  employed  for  pre- 
paring the  way  and  securing  a  place  for  the  effective  and  uninterrupted  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel." 

The  Committee  to  whom  this  is  referred,  report  through  the  Chair- 
man, M.  B.  Anderson,  as  follows  : 

''  Resolved  :  That  the  Society  authorize  the  Board  so  to  interpret  the  second 
article  of  the  Constitution,  that  they  may  raise  and  appropriate  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  building  meeting-houses  and  the  support  of  Christian  Teachers  in 
those  places  where  the  interests  of  religion  shall  require  it ;  provided,  how* 
ever,  that  such  funds  shaU  be  specified  for  these  purposes  by  the  contributors." 


The  resolution  is  adopted  and  the  Churches  of  the  country  are 
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asked  to  make  a  special  offering  for  Church  edifice  work,  so  far  as 
practicable,  on  the  Sabbath  preceding  the  Fourth  of  July.  In  Octo- 
ber the  Board  adopt  and  publish  ''The  outline  of  a  plan  for  the 
creation,  management,  and  disbursement  of  the  Church  Edifice  Fund 
of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society."  According  to  this, 
the  fund  includes  only  designated  contributions ;  it  must  not  be 
built  up  at  the  expense  of  missionary  offerings  ;  $10,000  a  year  are 
called  for,  provision  being  made  also  for  a  permanent  fund;  the  Board 
to  direct  all  disbursements  unless  in  cases  of  special  designation;  diB- 
bursements  to  be  in  the  form  of  *'  loans  or  free  appropriations"  ;  loans 
to  bear  interest  or  not  at  the  option  of  the  Board;  security  to  be  tak- 
en for  loans  to  be  returned  within  a  reasonable  period  ;  amount  of 
grants  conditio;ned  on  what  applicants  do  for  themselves  ;  no  appro- 
priation to  be  paid  until  the  Church  is  finished,  furnished,  and  free 
from  all  other  obligations  ;  proof  required  that  title  to  Church  prop- 
erty is  perfect,  and  a  pledge  that  no  mortgage  or  incumbrance  shall 
be  placed  on  property  vnthout  consent  of  Board  ;  building  to  be  in- 
sured for  at  least  one-half  its  value,  if  of  wood,  and  one-third,  if  of 
stone  ;  and,  in  case  a  Church  thus  aided  becomes  extinct,  the  house 
and  lot  then  is  "to  become  a  trust  property  of  the  Home  Mission 
Society,  until  another  regular  Baptist  Church  is  organized  in  the 
place,  to  be  possessed  of  its  avails."  Directions  for  applicants  are 
prepared  and  the  approval  of  the  Moderator  or  Clerk  of  the  Associ- 
ation to  which  the  Church  applying  belongs,  is  required.  The  fund 
may  sometimes  be  used  in  aiding  a  Church  to  pay  a  burdensome 
debt  for  a  house  already  built.  The  intention  to  procure  designs  for 
cheap  chapels,  costing  from  $1,000  to  $5,000  is  not  carried  into 
effect. 

Early  in  1854,  a  supplement  to  the  Home  Mission  Record,  entitled 
**  A  plea  for  the  Church  Edifice  Fund,"  is  prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Corresponding  Secretary',  Dr.  Hill.  In  this  stirring  doc- 
ument, widely  scattered,  a  permanent  fund  of  $100,000  is  called  for. 

The  first  Church  aided  is  in  the  State  of  New  York,  The  first 
year's  receipts  after  the  adoption  of  this  plan  are  $5,678.83.  The 
first  year's  work  shows  two  edifices  erected,  and  a  small  balance  in 
the  treasury. 

The  report  of  the  first  Church  Edifice  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Society  expresses  their  belief : 

"That  there  is  no  instrumenidlUy  employed  by  the  Ghnrch  of  Jesus  Christ, 
more  important,  or  more  vitally  connected  with  the  well-being  of  the  Church 
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or  the  salvoHon  of  sonls,  than  the  erection  of  properly  located  and  suitably  con- 
stmoted  Chnrch  edifices. 

"  We  believe  the  preaching  of  the  Gk>spel  to  be*  the  grand  agency  God  em- 
ploys for  the  conversion  of  the  world.  Bat  how  much  that  agency  has  been 
retarded  in  this  work— how  many  strong  and  faithful  ministers  have  been  ren- 
dered almost  powerless  for  the  want  of  a  good  meeting-house!  How  many 
Churches  have  been  kept  in  a  sickly  or  dying  condition  many  long  and  weary 
years,  for  the  simple  and  only  reason  that  they  had  no  place,  or,  perhaps,  what 
was  worse,  no  suitable  place  to  invite  the  community  where  they  might  enjoy  the 
institutions  of  the  Gospel! 

"  Perhaps  no  denomination  of  Christians  has  been  so  deficient  as  our  own, 
as  respects  the  facilities  of  the  Gospel.  We  have  been  distinguished  for  our 
simple  and  earnest  adherence  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  for  the  Divine 
plan  of  building  the  spiritual  Church  ;  and  have  we  not  too  much  overlooked  the 
importance  of  the  material  Church  ?  In  our  love  for  the  truth,  the  whole  truth 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  we  have  done  well.  But  we  might  have  done  much 
better  if  we  had  united  the  divine  model  for  the  spiritual  Church  with  some 
good  models  of  material  Churches,  well  located  and  fitly  executed." 

A  suitable  agent  to  solicit  contributions  for  this  new  fund  is  diffi* 
cult  to  find.  Receipts  reported  in  1855  are  $4,466.60  ;  in  1856,  $2,- 
833.56  ;  in  1857,  $2,200.  Bev.  Sidney  Dyer  is  chosen  agent  for  this 
work,  but  the  terrible  and  universal  financial  embarrassment  of  1857 
make  success  utterly  impossible.  In  1858,  only  $657  are  reported. 
At  the  annual  meeting  this  year  it  is  recommended  "that  the 
Church  Edifice  Fund  be  principally  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
suitable  building  lots  in  new  placea"  In  1860  vigorous  efforts  are 
put  forth  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Dr.  Hill,  and  by  the 
Board,  to  awaken  new  interest  in  this  matter.  Documents  are  pre- 
pared and  circulated.  The  Bepoii  of  1861  gives  to  it  prominence. 
A  resolution  introduced  by  Bev.  A.  H.  Burlingham  is  adopted,  declar- 
ing that  wisely  directed  efforts  in  aiding  Churches  to  secure  houses 
of  worship,  "  is  a  legitimate,  prudential  and  necessary  part  of  the 
great  work  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society."  But 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  the  spring  of  1861  again  effectually 
arrests  operation&  During  a  period  of  several  years  receipts  run 
from  $4,000  to  $660  annually,  falling  in  1863  to  $55. 50. 

A  fact  of  particular  interest  must  here  be  mentioned,  relating  to 
Churches  in  the  South.  Toward  the  dose  of  1863  much  concern 
is  felt  by  the  Board  about  the  deplorable  consequences  of  the  civil 
strife  to  Chtu:ch  Edifices  where  hostiUties  are  in  progress.  In  the 
language  of  the  annual  report  for  1864,  it  is  stated,  that — 

<«  In  almost  every  city,  town  and  village  taken  by  our  army  there  has  been 
found  a  deserted  Baptist  meeting-house.    In  many  places  these  houses  haye 
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been  stripped  of  all  that  was  movable,  or  oonyerted  into  hospitalB,  stables, 
storehoases,  or,  perhaps,  occapied  by  others  than  Baptists,  who  have  denied  ns 
the  privilege  of  using  them  as  places  of  worship.  Instances  are  not  wanting 
where  colored  brethren  have  been  shut  out  of,  or  disturbed  in  the  use  of^  their 
own  houses  wherein  they  had  worshiped  for  years,  under  the  plea  that  the 
houses  formerly  belonged  to  their  masters,  and  now  to  the  government,  and  not 
to  them.  Your  Board,  satisfied  that  all  this  was  without  the  knowledge  or  con- 
sent of  the  authorities  at  Washington,  informed  them  of  the  fact,  asked  for  pro- 
tection, with  privileges,  and  obtained  the  following  order: 

"  Was  DBPAKnoarr,  AD/UTAinvOBinEBAi.'s  OnroH,  I 
'*  WAjaHa&soVt  January  14, 18S4.  ' 

'*  To  the  GtoneralB  oommandlng  the  Military  Divisloii  of  the  MlBsissippl,  and  the  Depart- 
mente  of  the  Onlf,  of  ttie  South,  and  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and  all  Generals  and 
Of&oers  commanding  armies,  detachments,  and  poets,  and  all  Ofltoere  in  the  aervloe  of  ttie 
United  States,  in  the  above-mentioned  DeiMurtmento  : 

"  Tou  are  hereby  directed  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  lOaBion 
Society  all  houses  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Baptist  Churches  South,  in  which  a  loyal  minister 
does  not  now  officiate.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  Oovemment,  in  its  efforts  to 
restore  tranquillity  to  the  community  and  peace  to  the  nation,  that  Christian  ministen  ataoold. 
by  example  and  precept,  support  and  foster  the  loyid  sentiment  of  the  people.  The  American 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  enjoys  the  entire  confidence  of  this  Department,  and  no  doubt  is 
entertained  that  all  ministers  who  may  be  appointed  by  it  will  be  entirely  loyid.  Tou  are 
expected  to  give  it  all  the  aid,  countenance  and  support  practicable  in  the  execution  of  its 
Important  mission. 

"  You  are  also  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  their  executive  officer,  or  agent,  and  his 
clerk,  with  transportation  and  subslstenoe  when  it  can  be  done  without  px«|}udioe  to  the  aervloe, 
and  will  afford  them  courtesy,  assistance,  and  protection. 

*'  By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 

"  £.  D.  TowKSBim.  Assistant  A^Jutant-OeneraL" 

**  Having  obtained  the  order  which  gave  all,  and  perhaps  more  than  the 
Board  desired,  they  appointed  Bev.  J.  W.  Parker,  D.  D.,  of  Boston,  with  au- 
thority to  take  possession  of  the  property,  and  aid  them  in  occupying  it  for  the 
present  with  such  missionaries  or  assistants  as  the  condition  of  society  around 
might  demand  and  the  state  of  the  treasury  justify.  In  all  this  the  Board  have 
to  do  only  with  meeting-houses,  or  Baptist  Church  property  thai  has  been 
deserted  by  its  former  occupants,  which  property  the  War  Department  allows 
them  to  hold  and  use  until  civil  authority  can  be  restored.  And  their  whole 
object  will  be  accomplished  if,  by  thus  occupying  the  property,  they  can  save 
it  from  being  destroyed,  or  passing  into  other  than  Baptist  hands,  and  preserve 
it  as  an  inheritance  for  future  Baptists  who  may  live  to  occupy  it' 


»♦ 


At  the  May  meeting  Dr.  Parker  reports  that — 


"  There  are  about  5,000  Baptist  meeting-houses  in  the  seceded  States,  one- 
half  of  which  have  been  abandoned  by  former  occupants,  and  worth  about 
$2,500,000.  About  thirty  edifices  have  been  given  up  to  the  custody  of  the 
Society,  under  the  general  order  of  the  War  Department,** 

In  1865  the  Society  expects  of  the  Executive  Board  that,  in  the 
evangelization  of  the  Freedmen,  aid  will  be  given  them  "in  the 
erection  and  procurement  of  church  and  school  edifices^  when  re- 
quisite." 
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BdBOurces  are  so  utterly  inadequate  to  the  demands,  that  in  1864 
the  Board  report  that  "  $10,000  of  the  general  fund  has  been  applied 
to  Church  edifice  work,  subject  to  the  action  of  the  Society."  The 
Society  approves.  In  1865,  $6,000  are  likewise  transferred,  and 
contributions  and  legacies  amount  to  $15,113.64.  In  1866-'7  a  small 
amount  is  borrowed  of  the  general  fund.  Much  designated  money 
has  been  ^ir^en  to  churches  engaged  in  building  ;  but  loans  are  the 
rule.  The  permanent  fund  in  1866  stands  at  $27,389.33,  though  the 
total  receipts  to  this  date,  including  gifts  designated  for  particular 
churches,  amount  to  $72,005.13. 

Louder  and  louder  comes  the  cry  from  Western  fields,  where  at 
the  dose  of  the  war  thousands  are  settling  along  the  lines  of  new 
railroada 

*'Manj  of  our  chnrches,**  writes  a  missionary,  "mnst  have  houses  of  wor- 
ship or  die.  Appropriating  money  to  be  preached  out  in  cabins  and  in  miser- 
able log  schoolhonses,  that  belong  to  anybody  or  everybody  or  nobody,  is 
aboat  as  profitable  as  the  last  few  years'  land  speonlation.  Bveryihing  is  nowhere, 
A  comfortable  slip  for  a  family  outweighs,  with  many,  all  that  Fuller,  or  Dwight, 
or  even  Paul  or  John,  ever  wrote.  What  merchant  would  forward  large  inyoices 
of  goods  for  sale,  and  provide  no  store  where  they  could  be  disposed  oft  Not 
one.    And  yet  just  this  thing  is  done  by  the  patrons  of  home  missions." 

Another  says :  "  There  is  no  kind  of  use  in  talking  of  building  up  churches 
without  meeting-houses.  The  two  or  three  years'  labor  of  the  missionary  with- 
out a  place  of  worship  is  generally  lost  labor  and  money.  Better  send  one]ndS' 
sionary  with  his  house  than  tw>  without  it" 

Permanent  congregations  are  not  to  be  gathered  ;  Sunday-schools 
maintain  a  feeble  and  precarioos  existence ;  and  prayer-meetings 
perish,  in  irregular  and  uncertain  meeting  places. 

It  is  evident  more  must  be  done.  Other  denominations  are  active. 
The  Society,  in  1866,  directs  "  that  the  Board  be  without  restrictions 
in  the  use  of  this  fund.  If  worthy  of  their  trust,  they  are  fully  com- 
petent to  judge  in  each  case  whether  help  should  be  given  in  the 
form  of  a  loan,  or  by  a  purchase  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  or  other- 
wise." The  Board  is  also  instructed  to  give  immediate  and  special 
attention  to  the  increase  of  this  fund.  A  simultaneous  collection 
in  all  the  churches  to  increase  it  to  $100,000  is  earnestly  recom- 
mended. It  is  declared  that  the  importance  of  a  speedy  and  large 
increase  of  the  Church  Edifice  Fund  cannot  be  exaggerated. 

Accordingly,  in  December,  1866,  the  Board  lay  hands  on  Rev. 
E.  E.  L.  Taylor,  D.D,,  to  undertake  the  raising  of  the  permanent 
fund  to  $500,000,  and  in  1869  they  make  this  his  special  department. 
This  marks  a  new  era  in  the  church  edifice  work  of  the  Society.    Of 
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Dr.  Taylor  mention  is  made  elsewhere.  We  need  here  only  say  thafe 
the  choice,  as  results  prove,  is  eminently  wise.  He  applies  his 
energy  and  tact  to  this  service  with  great  success. 

The  old  plan  and  by-laws  are  revised,  though  the  leading  features, 
are  preserved.  The  fund  is  to  be  used  solely  in  the  way  of  loans,  to 
enable  churches  "  to  build,  buy  or  improve  a  meeting-house,"  with 
interest  at  seven  per  cent.,  payable  semi-annually.    The  Board — 

**  Hhall  never  abate  any  interest  due  the  Society,  nor  shall  they  ever  loan 
any  money  from  this  fund  without  interest,  bat  shall  cause  all  interest  received 
by  the  Society,  from  churches  having  loans  from  this  fond,  to  be  added  to  the 
principal,  until  the  amount  reaches  $1,000,000  at  least,  when  the  Executive 
Board  for  the  time  being  shall  submit  to  the  Society  to  decide  whether  the 
interest  shall  continue  to  be  added  to  the  principal,  or  the  whole  or  the  part  of 
it  shall  be  applied  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  Society." 

At  the  same  time  contributions,  to  be  girsen  for  Church  edifice  work, 
are  invited,  though  not  specially  solicited. 

From  1866  to  1874,  under  the  efficient  labors  of  Dr.  Taylor,  re- 
ceipts are  large  and  a  new  impulse  is  given  to  the  work.  In  many 
Churches  a  special  collection  is  taken  for  this  fund,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  collection  for  missionary  purposea  Several  large  contribu- 
tions are  made  by  men  whose  keen  business  sense  discerns  the  ben- 
efit of  such  a  fund.  Among  these  are  :  Messrs.  Trevor  &  Colgate, 
$50,000  ;  Ebenezer  Cauldwell,  $5,000  ;  Nathan  Bishop,  $5,000  ;  Oail 
Borden,  $5,000 ;  J.  F.  WyckoflF,  $5,000 ;  Cephas  Bennett,  D.  D., 
$5,000 ;  Horace  Waters  and  wife,  $10,000  ;  J.  Q.  Preble,  $5,000  ;  Su 
A.  Crozer,  $5,000  ;  Martin  E.  Gray,  $10,000. 

The  attempt  to  raise  $500,000,  however,  is  not  realized.  Some 
large  subscriptions  conditioned  on  this  amount  being  reached,  are 
never  paid. 

The  annual  receipts  are  as  follows  :  For  the  year  ending  March^ 
1867,  $7,713.71;  for  1868,  $20,243.99;  for  1869,  $15,047.13;  for 
1870,  $29,955.05;  for  1871,  $34,857.02;  for  1872,  $32,099.64;  for 
1873,  $51,032.19;  for  1874,  $39,995.40.  The  total  amount  of  sub- 
scriptions from  individuals  obtained  under  Dr.  Taylor's  administra- 
tion is  $130,000,  the  amoimt  actually  paid  in  during  this  time  being 
$94,500. 

In  1875,  receipts  from  the  beginning  are  stated  to  have  been 
$275,609.85.  This  includes  interest  received  from  loans.  The  actual 
state  of  the  fund  is  given  as  $250,046.37.  Other  sums  are  secured  by 
will,  through  Dr.  Taylor^s  influence,  and  subsequently  come  into  the 
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fund.    It  is  stated  in  1873  that  $220,000  are  loaned  to  more  than 
two  hundred  churches  in  twenty-six  States  and  Territories. 

This  work  again  receives  a  check,  partly  on  account  of  marked 
changes  in  the  Secretaryships  in  1874,  partly  on  account  of  the  mem- 
orable financial  reverses  of  this  period.     The  "  hard  times  "  tell  also  on 
the  young  and  feeble  Western  churches,  that  in  most  instances  have 
obtained  loans  on  great  expectations  of  continued  prosperity.     Some 
are  unable  to  pay  back  the  loans  according  to  agreement.    Some  find 
it  difiicult  to  pay  the  interest.     Extensions  are  giveu.     Caution  is 
exercised  as  to  amounts  loaned,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  Churches 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  fund.     It  is  found  that  large  loans,  as  a  rule, 
have  proved  unfortunate  both  to  the  Chxu'ches  and  to  the  fund.     In 
1877,  it  is  therefore  decided  to  make  only  small  loans,  seldom  exceed- 
ing $500.     Some  Churches,   unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  fund  is  a 
loan  fund,  to  be  administered  on  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  arti- 
cles of  subscription,  as  well  as  in  the  articles  of  agreement  between 
them  and  the  Society,  ask  that  the  debt  be  canceled  by  the  Society. 
This  is  inconsistent  vnth  the  trust.     But  in  cases  of  virtual  bank- 
ruptcy of  a  church,  though  the  fund  can  never  be  given  away  nor 
interest  on  loans  be  abated,  it  is  decided  that  ''  compromises  in  the 
interest  of  the  fund,"  are  justifiable ;  and  the  Board,  in  1878,  report  that 
a  few  compromises  have  thus  been  made,  the  Society  approving.    But 
new  difficulties  arise.  Other  churches,  embarrassed  indeed,  but  not  act- 
ually bankrupt,  hearing  of  a  compromise  with  one  of  the  latter  class, 
press  their  claims  also,  which,  if  negatived,  leads  frequently  to  un- 
pleasantness.     Applications  become  fewer.      In  1879  but  ten,  and  in 
1880  but  seven  churches  are  reported  as  having  been  aided  the  preced- 
ing year.  The  losses  by  compromise  have  amounted  to  about  $20,000. 
In  1880,  the  annual  report  states  that  the  Church  Edifice  Loan 
Fund  '*  is  not  fulfilling  the  expectations  of  its  founders."     It  was 
said  in  1871,  that  "  The  Board  expect  these  loans  to  accomplish  their 
mission,  and  to  be  returned  within  three  years,  and  as  much  sooner 
as  possible."    It  is  shown  that  of  213  churches  having  loans  from  this 
fund  in  1880,  63  have  had  them  for  less  than  five  years,  111  over 
five  and  less  than  ten  years,  and  39  ten  years  or  longer.     And  this, 
too,  though  urgent  calls  for  the  loans  have  been  made  by  the  Board. 
If  more  flexibility  in  the  administration  of  the  fund  is  impossible, 
and  inconsistent  vnth  the  original  agreement  with  the  donors  thereto, 
it  is  declared  that  "  then  it  becomes  a  necessity  for  the  immediate 
estab^shment  of  a  benevolent  department  of  this  fund,  so  that  feeble 

24 
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churches  may  start  on  their  career  without  the  incubus  of  a  chtirch 
debt"  While  rates  of  interest  in  the  new  West  from  1865  to  1873  were 
from  twelve  to  forty  per  cent,  thus  making  it  next  to  impossible  for 
churches  to  secure  loans  in  their  locaUties,  the  blessings  of  this  fund« 
at  comparatively  low  rates  of  interest,  were  felt  and  appreciated. 
But  that  day  having  passed — what  was  a  boon  being  now  too  oiften 
a    bane— other    denominations    also,    aiding  churches    largely    by 
way  of  outright  gifts,  the  Society  is  compelled  to  readjust  this  branch 
of  its  service.     The  Correspondiog  Secretary,  who  has  taken  the  ini- 
tiative in  this  matter,  devotes  special  attention  to  its  accompHsh- 
ment     In  1881,  "  A  new  departure  in  our  church  edifice  work"  is 
announced,  in  the  establishment  of  "TheBenevolent  Department  of  the 
Church  Edifice  Fund."     Being  sustained  by  legal  opinions,  the  Board 
proceed  to  secure  the  consent  of  surviving  contributors  to  tlie  original 
fund,  to  the  transfer  of  their  gifts  from  the  loan  fund  to  this  depart- 
ment, the  principal  to  be  permanently  invested  and  the  income  there- 
of to  be  used  in  gifts  to  churches  erecting  edifices. 

In  1881,  $81,727  are  thus  transferred,  and  during  1882  the  amount 
reaches  $104,000.  Contributions  to  this  fund  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1882,  are  $34, 125.31,  chiefly  from  five  liberal  souls.  A 
new  impulse  is  given  to  the  work ;  the  largest  number  of  church 
edifices  in  the  history  of  the  Society  are  erected — ^fifty-six  by  gifts 
and  ten  by  loans.  Of  course,  the  loan  fund  is  correspondingly  re- 
duced by  the  withdrawal  of  so  large  an  amount  for  the  benevolent 
department,  and  yet  is  sufficiently  large  to  meet  the  demand  upon 
it  It  should  be  added  that  in  1879,  when  great  embarrassment  is 
experienced  in  missionary  operations,  $16,000,  which  years  before 
were  appropriated  to  this  fund,  are  returned  to  the  general  fund, 
thus  reducing  the  fund  below  previous  statements.  In  some  in- 
stances churches  are  aided  partly  by  gift,  partly  by  loan ;  and  in 
some  instances  churches  established  in  thriving  communities^  desire 
and  can  afford  to  take  aid  solely  as  a  loan. 

The  new  fund  is  administered  with  the  same  care  as  the  loan  fond, 
and  gifts  are  secured  to  the  Society  by  mortgage,  without  interest, 

on  the  property  of  churches  aided,  foreclosure  to  take  place  only  in 
case  the  property  is  alienated  to  other  uses,  or  the  church  becomes 

extinct  With  the  adoption  of  the  new  measure,  arrangements  are 
also  effected  with  boards  or  committees  of  Western  State  Conven- 
tions for  the  wise  use  of  amounts  apportioned  to  each  State,  the 
approval  of  these  boards  or  committees  being  required  before  appro- 
priations are  made  by  the  Society.      The  same  requirement  is  now 
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made  in  case  of  loana  Also,  early  in  1881,  the  Board  make  choice, 
out  of  a  large  number  submitted,  of  six  designs  for  church  edifices, 
and  publish  these  for  the  benefit  of  applicants. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  method  of  aiding  feeble  Churches,  the 
Society  accepts  in  trust  contributions  to  build  or  to  pay  debts 
on  Churches,  taking  security  similar  to  that  required  in  the  use  of 
the  benevolent  fand.  This  action  is  first  taken  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Dr.  Taylor  in  1873.  It  is  stated  that  ''thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  contributed  to  the  erection  of  Baptist  Churches, 
given,  without  anything  to  show  for  it,  to  comparatively  irresponsible 
if  not  unworthy  agents,  have  been  lost  to  the  denomination  by  the 
property  having  passed  into  other  hands."  The  Society  therefore 
urges,  in  the  interests  of  the  denomination,  that  donors  send  their 
money,  designated  as  they  desire,  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  or 
require  the  Churches  receiving  their  direct  gifts  to  account  for  them 
to  the  Society,  with  the  understanding  that  such  gifts  shall  be  secured 
permanently  to  the  denomination.  Recently,  large  contributors  to 
the  removal  of  debts  resting  on  Churches  in  New  York  and  vicinity 
have  required  the  Churches  to  secure  the  amounts  thus  given  to  the 
Society,  against  the  possibility  of  ultimate  loss.  It  would  be  well 
for  contributors  to  bear  this  in  mind  in  all  cases  where  there  is  un- 
certainty about  the  issue.     It  is  truly  said  that — 

'*  There  are  houses  standing  idle  to-day  in  some  of  our  older  commnnities» 
the  chnrches  once  occupying  them  having  disbanded,  which,  if  the  foreign 
contribntors  to  it  had  originally  only  required  snch  security,  could  be  made 
available  in  building  churches  where  they  are  most  imperatively  needed,  but 
where  no  means  can  be  commanded  to  build  them." 

It  will  be  seen  that  as  the  Church  Edifice  work  is  one  department 
of  the  Society's  operations,  it  differs  greatly  from  that  of  most  other 
denominations  which  have  their  separate,  distinct  organizations  or 
societies,  duly  incorporated,  each  with  a  Board  of  Managers,  Treasurer 
and  one,  two,  or  more  corresponding  secretaries,  with  the  expense  of 
separate  headquarters  and  other  agencies  more  or  less  multiplied,  ap- 
pealing annually  to  all  the  Churches  for  their  offerings.  Under  ex- 
isting arrangements,  the  only  salaried  oj£cer  who  gives  his  time  whoUy 
to  this  department  is  the  Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  Church  Edifice 
Fund,  and  the  fund  is  aonually  chargeable  with  but  one-fifth  of  the 
expenses  for  rooms  and  for  the  services  of  the  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary whose  duties  include  the  oversight  of  this  department  ''The 
cost  of  conducting  its  business,  the  percentage  of  its  expenses  are  less 
than  half  of  what  would  be  required  if  made  a  separate  and  distinct 
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organization,  a  consideration  of  no  small  moment  in  our  system  of 
benevolent  agencies." 

The  union  of  work  in  one  organization  has  this  great  adyantage 
also,  that  the  committee  of  the  Church  Edifice  Department,  consulting 
with  the  general  missionary  committee,  when  aid  is  called  for  &om 
both  funds  for  the  same  field,  may  act  in  their  united  wisdom  in  all 
recomendations  to  the  Board  for  appropriations  from  these  funds. 
Thus  an  intelligent  and  harmonious  administration  of  the  missionary 
and  Church  Edifice  funds  is  secured.  In  the  words  of  the  Beport  of 
1874,  speaking  of  this  plan  for  caring  for  **  interests  thus  mutually  in- 
terpenetrating each  other,  and  so  nearly  identical  and  upon  the  same 
field  of  missionary  service;"  ''  The  Baptist  denomination  has  reason, 
we  believe,  to  congratulate  itself  over  this  arrangement,  which  unites 
all  these  interests  under  one  and  the  same  Board  of  Direction."  It 
hardly  need  be  said  that  there  is  no  other  Society  among  the  Baptists 
of  America,  which  makes  a  specialty  of  this  work,  and  whose  organ- 
ization of  it  is  so  thorough  and  satisfactory. 

The  number  of  different  Churches  which  have  received  aid  from 
this  fund  since  its  establishment  in  the  several  States  is  presented 
in  the  following  table.  The  applications  have  been  far  more  numer- 
ous, but  sometimes  through  inability  to  comply  with  the  rules  of  the 
Board,  and  for  other  reasons,  applicants  to  whom  grants  have  been 
voted,  have  not  called  for  them  : 


Alabama. 3 

Arizona 2 

Arkansas 3 

California 6 

Colorado 17 

Dakota 12 

Delaware 1 

Dist.  of  Col. ...  2 

Florida 3 

Georgia 6 


Idaho...  1 

Illinois 40 

Indiana 3 

Indian  Ter 4 

Iowa 41 

Kansas 52 

Louisiana 1 

Michigan 13 

Massachasetts. .  1 
Minnesota.. 29 


Mississippi 2 

Missouri 22 

Nebraska 45 

Nevada. 2 

New  York 6 

New  Jersey 1 

North  Carolina.  4 

Ohio 10 

Oregon 1 

Pennsylvania  . .  5 


South  Carolina.  5 

Tennessee 7 

Texas 4 

Utah 1 

Virginia. 11 

West  Virginia. .  3 

Wisoonsin 19 

Washington  Ter.  4 
Wyoming 2 

Total 394 


The  number  of  different  grants  made  to  churches  in  each  year 
since  the  commencement  of  this  work  is  given  in  the  following  table: 


1855.. 

1858.. 
1859. 
1860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1664. 


2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
4 
5 
1 


1865 . . . 
1866. . . 
1867... 
1868. . . 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 


1881. 
1882. 


,16 
.66 


Loans. 
Gifts  . 


Total 


.346 
.  57 

.408 
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In  addition  to  this,  id  what  we  may  call  the  indirect  Church  edifice 
work  of  the  Society.  Appropriations  from  missionary  funis  to  mis- 
sion fields  are  often  conditioned  on  the  Church  agreeing  to  proceed 
with  the  erection  of  a  house  ;  while  in  other  cases  the  partial  sup- 
port of  the  pastor  by  the  Society  enables  the  Church  to  do  this  ex- 
tra work.  Hence  it  is  stated  that  previous  to  1854,  156  edi- 
fices had  been  built  by  Churches  whose  pastors  were  missionaries  of 
the  Society,  and  which  in  most  instances,  without  such  help,  would 
not  have  been  built  The  much  larger  number  since  then  is  not 
known. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  country  toward  the  dose  of  the  half  cen- 
tury of  the  Society's  operations  creates  a  great  demand  for  chapels 
to  shelter  the  upspringing  Churches  and  Sunday-schools.  Careful 
inquiry  in  1882  show8  quiie  itoo  thousand  Jive  hundred  houseless  Baptist 
Churches  in  the  United  States ;  about  fifteen  hundred  of  these  in 
Western  mission  fields,  and  in  the  Southern  fields  about  one  thou- 
sand, nearly  equally  divided  between  the  whites  and  the  colored 
people,  the  houses  of  the  latter  in  many  instances  being  of  the 
rudest  character. 

For  this  great  destitution  the  Society  asks  and  requires  not  less 
than  $100,000  annually — ^which  is  less  than  some  other  denominations 
annually  expend  for  this  object — and  even  then  with  an  annual  increase 
of  nearly  100  new  Churches  years  must  elapse  before  the  great 
want  can  be  met  The  weak  point  in  the  Church  Edifice  work  is 
that  this  cause  has  no  distinct  place  in  the  plans  of  Church  Benevo- 
lence. This  should  be  speedily  remedied.  This  work  appeals  to  all 
established  churches  which  know  the  value  of  a  house  of  worship ;  to 
all  Sunday-schools  which  know  how  essential  to  prosperity  is  a  regular 
place  for  their  services  ;  and  especially  to  those  of  large  means, 
who  by  their  ofiPerings  for  this  purpose  shall  take  place  with  the 
Centurion,  of  whom  it  was  gratefully  said  :  *'He  loveth  our  nation 
and  hath  built  us  a  synagogue." 


CHAPTER  XTTT. 
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**  Then  came  the  word  of  the  Lord  by  Haggai  the  prophet,  saying :  Is  it 
time  for  you,  O  ye,  to  dwell  in  yonr  ceiled  honsee,  and  thia  hoase  lie  waste  ?^ 

Haggai,  i.  3,  4. 

The  services  of  Elisha  E.  L.  Taylor,  whom  this  Society  and  a  mul- 
titude of  friends  hold  in  delightful  and  grateful  remembrance,  are  an 
important  part  of  the  Society's  life  and  history.  Bom  at  Delphi, 
Onondaga  Co.,  N.T.,  Sepi  25th,  1815  ;  graduating  from  MadisonUni- 
versity  in  the  collegiate  class  of  1837,  and  from  the  theological  de- 
partment in  1839;  after  spending  a  year  as  a  resident  graduate  at  the 
Seminary,  in  1840  he  accepts  the  call  to  the  pastorate  of  a  new  church 
in  Brooklyn,  which  holds  its  meetings  in  "Classical  HalL"  The  popu- 
lation of  the  city,  at  the  time  the  young  preacher  of  twenty-five 
begins  his  labors,  is  but  36,233  ;  and  the  church  whose  pastorate  he 
accepts,  in  addition  to  its  weakness,  has  many  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with.  Soon,  through  his  leadership,  a  house  of  worship,  small, 
but  excellent  and  pleasing  in  its  proportions  and  general  arrange- 
ments, is  erected  in  Pierrepont  street.  Here  for  nine  years  he  labors 
with  great  acceptance  both  as  preacher  and  pastor,  building  up  one 
of  the  most  efficient  churches  in  the  denomination. 

In  1849,  feeling  the  importance  of  occupying  South  Brooklyn,  he 
resigns,  leaving  a  chm*ch  united  and  strongly  attached  to  him,  to 
gather  a  congregation  and  build  a  house  in  that  part  of  the  dty. 
With  the  aid  of  a  noble  band  of  co-laborers,  the  Strong  Place  Baptist 
Church  is  organized  and  its  large  and  beautiful  house  of  worship 
erected.  Possessed  of  a  rare  combination  of  qualities — ^bold,  inde- 
pendent, far-sighted,  unselfish,  8ymi)atlietic,  magnetic;  with  great 
executive  ability  and  business  talent  and  energj^ ;  a  preacher 
whose  thoroughly  evanp^clicid  discourses  lead  to  the  conversion  of 
many  souls  ;  endowed  with  attractive  features,  and  ever  the  Clnistian 
gentleman— he  gathers,  and  holds  as  with  hooks  of  steel,  a  large 
and  flourishing  church  in  the  new  field  of  his  laboi*s.  WTien,  at 
length,  from  overwork  he   is  comi^elled  to  resign,  his  affectionate 
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People  honor  themselTes  and  show  their  appreciation  of  their  retiring 
pflstor  by  presenting  him  with  the  generous  sum  of  $20,000.  In 
1855  the  Univerity  of  Boohester  honors  him  with  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity. 

During  his  pastorates  he  manifests  great  interest  in  the  benevo- 
lent enterprises  of  the  denomination,  and  from  1844  to  1866,  with 
the  exception  of  a  single  year,  is  one  of  the  most  clear-headed,  hard- 
working, enterprising  members  of  the  Board  of  the  Home  Mission 
Society.  Here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  the  value  of  his  counsels  and 
services  are  quickly  recognized.  In  1865,  when  the  Society  assumes 
the  care  of  the  Indian  Missions,  Dr.  Taylor  is  appointed  by  the  Board 
*'  Associate  Corresponding  Secretary  for  the  Indian  Depaiiment."  In 
this  capacity  he  visits  Washington  to  secure  for  the  Society  such 
benefits  as  might  arise  from  a  favorable  construction  of  the  treaties, 
some  modifications  of  which  are  proposed.  His  efforts  meet  with 
unexpected  succesa  The  following  year  he  visits  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory to  organize  missionary  work  there,  and  obtains  a  grant  from  the 
Cherokee  Legislature  of  160  acres  of  land  for  mission  premises  His 
reports  of  the  triumphs  of  the  Gospel  among  some  Indian  tribes,  and 
of  the  dense  pagan  darkness  enshi'ouding  othera,  are  followed  by  a 
stirring  call  for  at  least  $3,000  per  annum  for  this  needy  field. 

TVTien  it  becomes  evident  to  the  Society  that  more  energetic  action 
is  necessary  in  behalf  of  the  church  edifice  work,  and  that  the  ser- 
vices of  an  able  man  are  demanded  to  seciu'e  the  means  for  its  en- 
largement, the  announcement  that  the  Board,  in  December,  1866, 
have  appointed  Dl%  Taylor  "to  undertake  the  important  work  of 
raising  the  church  edifice  fund  to  $^00,000  as  soon  as  practicable,"  is 
received  with  general  satisfaction.  Full  of  enthusiasm,  he  throws 
himself  into-  the  undertaking  with  marked  success.  In  1869  the 
Society  formally  elect  him  Corresponding  Secretary  of  tlie  Church 
Edifice  Department,  a  position  which  he  holds  until  1874,  when,  by 
changes  in  the  secretarial  force  of  the  Society,  and  by  the  res- 
ignation of  his  associate,  Dr.  Bishop,  the  duties  of  supervision  of  the 
Society's  entire  work  devolve  on  him.  His  seven  and  a  half  years* 
attention  to  the  church  edifice  affaire  of  the  Society  mark  an  era  in 
its  history.  During  this  period  individual  i)le(lge8  amounting  to 
about  $180,000  are  obtained  through  his  personal  efforts.  As  some 
ple<lge8  are  conditioned  upon  the  entire  sum  of  $500,000  being  raised, 
not  all  of  them  are  realized.  Large  contributions  from  churches  and 
Sunday-schools  are  secured  mainly  through  his  efforts  ;  making  the 
grand   total    of    the   fund,   prior    to   his   death,     nearly   $300,000. 
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The  seed  sown  by  him  during  these  years  of  service,  also  brings  its 
fruits  in  after  years,  in  generous  legacies  to  the  fund.  The  by-lawB 
governing  the  administration  of  the  loan  fund  represent  Dr.  Taylor's 
views  and  convictions  on  the  subject  In  the  interests  of  the  work  he 
visits  Western  fields,  selecting  sites  and  stimulating  churches  in  the 
erection  of  houses  of  worship;  and  in  1869  attends  meetings  of  West- 
em  State  Conventions,  inciting  the  denomination  in  the  several  States 
to  co-operate  in  raising  funds  for  this  purpose,  and  in  some  States 
allowing  them  the  use,  within  their  own  borders,  of  the  funds  thus  con- 
tributed. But  through  his  great  personal  power,  in  appeals  to  indi- 
viduals, the  largest  contributions  to  the  fund  are  obtained.  For  several 
years,  annually,  each  Corresponding  Secretary  makes  a  report  to  the 
Society  concerning  his  department  The  following  extracts  from  Dr. 
Taylor's  report  in  1871  show  his  sharp,  fresh,  business-like  way  of 
stating  a  case : 

"  There  is  a  point  in  the  history  of  every  Church,  but  especially  of  ohnrchee 
in  new  settlements,  not  unlike  the  point  known  in  mechanics  as  the  "  dead 
centre.^*  This  point,  in  rotary  motion,  is  the  one  most  difficult  to  pass,  par- 
ticularly at  the  starting  of  machinery  before  a  certain  degree  of  momentnm  is 
attained,  and  some  ingenious  device  must  be  used  to  carry  the  movement 
beyond  this  point.  The  meeting  house  question  has  uniformly  been  the 
great  point  of  difficulty  with  our  young  pioneer  churches.  To  pass  this  has 
been  the  most  vexed  of  all  questions.'* 

Then  arguing  that  the  timely  aid  of  the  Church  Edifice  Fund 

gives  the  impulse  necessary  to  pass  this  "  dead  centre,"  he  adds: 

**  A  place,  and  a  day  for  the  public  worship  of  God  are  alike  indispensable 
necessities  to  the  visible  Church  of  Christ  Archimedes,  in  his  enthusiasm  over 
the  newly-applied  powers  of  the  lever,  exclaimed:  'Give  me  a  place  where  I 
may  stand,  and  I  will  move  the  world.*  With  the  Gospel  as  the  divinely- 
appointed  lever,  the  ministry  and  the  church,  in  the  execution  of  their  great 
commission,  must  have  a  place  on  which  to  stand— a  house  in  which  to  meet  and 
rally  the  people.  With  this,  under  Gk)d,  they  have  moved,  and  will  continue  to 
move,  communities  and  the  world — raising  them  Godward  and  saving  them. 
The  great  work  of  the  Church  Edifice  Department  is  to  enable  our  churches  to 
obtain  these  **  standing  places"  in  every  community  where  needed.*' 

On  the  18th  of  August,  1874,  after  a  sickness  of  about  three  weeks, 
at  his  country  residence  at  Marlboro'  on  the  Hudson,  his  death 
occurs.  Coming  into  the  Society's  service  early  in  his  fifty-second 
year,  he  is  cut  ofif  near  the  dose  of  his  fifty-eighth  in  the  fulness  of 
his  power.  The  Society  is  plunged  into  deep  grief  at  his  loss,  and 
this  just  at  a  time  when  changes  in  the  secretaryships  seem  to 
demand  the  unremitting  attention  of  a  wise  and  versatile  man  like 
Dr.  Taylor.        At   his  funeral,  Dr.  Edward  Lathrop  truthfully  re- 
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marks  that  "  To  him,  more  than  to  any  other  one  man,  this  branch — 
the  Church  Edifice  Department — of  our  Home  Mission  work  is  in- 
debted for  all  the  vigor  and  prosperity  it  has  attained."  The  Ex- 
ecutive Board  of  the  Society  adopt  a  series  of  resolutions  on  the 
occasion  of  his  death,  one  of  which  is  as  follows: 

**  Resolved:  That  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Board  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  as  the  successful  administrator  of  the  Church  Edifice 
Department,  and  as  Secretary  of  the  Society,  we  cherish  his  memory  as  one  of 
the  most  endeared  of  associates,  one  of  the  most  prudent  of  advisers,  and  one 
of  the  most  effective  of  workers  whom  God  has  raised  up  to  the  cause  of  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Home  Missions." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Labobs  of  Baptists  fob  the  Neqbo  in  Amebioa,  befobs  1862« 


"Ye  had  compassion  of  me  in  my  bonds." — Heb.  x.  34. 

A  few  facts  about  the  introduction  and  the  growth  of  the  negro 
population  in  this  country  will  be  first  in  order.  It  is  commonly  stated 
that  the  first  cargo  of  slaves,  20  in  number,  was  brought  to  James- 
town, Va.,  by  a  Butch  vessel  in  1620;  but  the  probability  is  that  the 
date  should  be  a  year  earlier.  In  1621  the  culture  of  cotton  in  this 
country  begins.  For  this  purpose,  especially,  the  negro  slaye  is 
wanted.  By  1776,  there  are  about  300,000  slaves  in  America.  Some  of 
the  colonies  protest  against  the  slave  traffic.  In  1732  Georgia  pro- 
hibits slavery  and  rum.  In  1774  the  Continental  Congress  resolves 
that  no  more  slaves  shall  be  imported.  In  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory, organized  in  1787,  slavery  is  prohibited.  The  constitution  of 
1787  prohibits  the  slave  trade  after  1808.  It  is  carried  on 
with  soiAB  degree  of  openness  until  1820,  when  Congress  makes 
slave-trading,  piracy.  But  the  traffic  continues  surreptitiously  even 
as  late  as  1858.  The  impulse  given  to  cotton  culture  by  Eli  Whit- 
ney's invention  of  the  cotton  gin  in  1793,  creates  a  greater  demand 
for  slave  labor  in  the  Southern  States.  Comparatively  few  slaves  are 
found  in  the  Northern  States. 

Thus  in  1790,  of  697,897  slaves  in  the  United  States,  Vermont  re- 
ports but  "17;  New  Hampshire,  158;  Connecticut,  2,759;  Pennsylvania, 
3,707;  New  Jersey,  11,423;  New  York,  nearly  20,000.  In  1800  the 
whole  number  is  893,041;  in  1810,  1,191,364;  in  1820,  1,538,038;  in 
1830,  2,009,043. 

Before  1830,  slaver}'  disappears  in  all  the  Northern  States;  in  Ver- 
mont it  is  abolished  in  1777;  in  Massachusetts  in  1780;  while  acts 
for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  slaves  are  passed  in  other  States — ^in 
New  York  in  1799;  in  New  Jersey  in  1804;  the  final  act  of  abohtion 
in  New  York  being  passed  in  1817,  declaring  all  slaves  free  on  July 
4th,  1827. 
-  The  slaves  ai-e  regarded  and  treated  as  chattels.     As  slaves  they 
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Jwre  no  legal  redress  for  injuries  received;  no  power  to  make  or  en- 
foree  oontracts;  no  power  to  receive  or  hold  property,  except  in  some 
eases  with  their  master's  permission;  they  are  legally  disabled  from 
entering  into  the  marriage  contract — ^marriage  (so-called)  resting 
wholly  on  the  master's  consent  and  dissolvable  at  his  pleasure;  with- 
out right  to  the  services  or  even  the  persons  of  wife  or  children;  in- 
competent as  witnesses  against  a  white  man;  and  visited  with  severe 
penalties  for  the  crime  of  learning  to  read  or  write,  these  penalties  also 
extending  to  any  daring  thus  to  teach  them. 

Yet  they  possess  political  significance,  inasmuch  as  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  1787  the  representation  to  which  a  State  is  entitled  in  C!on- 
gress  is  based  upon  the  entire  white  and  three-fifths  of  the  black 
population. 

The  native  African,  fresh  from  his  fetich  worship,  and  incapable 
of  comprehending  even  common  religious  statements,  seems  an  un- 
promising subject  even  for  the  ChristiaQ  philanthropist.  But  though 
degraded,  he  is  recognized  as  human,  sinful,  accountable,  in  need  and 
capable  of  redemption  through  Christ  The  obligation  to  bring  him 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ,  is  practically  recognized 
by  many  Christian  ministers,  as  well  as  by  pious  masters  and  mis- 
tresses, before,  as  well  as  in,  the  nineteenth  century.  At  family  devo- 
tions in  many  Christiaxi  households,  the  domestics  are  called  in  to 
hear  the  Sciptures  read  and  to  bow  reverently  as  prayer  is  ofiFered 
to  God.  On  Sunday,  in  the  same  meeting-house  masters  and  slaves 
listen  to  the  same  sermon — the  slaves  usually  occupying  the  rear 
seats  or  the  galleries.  Separate  sei'vices  on  Sunday  afternoon  are 
frequently  held  for  the  slavea  Those  who  give  evidence  of  conver- 
sion are  received  into  the  Church  on  relation  of  their  experience, 
after  baptism,  and  sit  with  their  masters  at  tlie  Lord's  table.  In 
many  of  the  Baptist  Churches,  according  to  high  authority,  an  act 
of  cruelty  to  a  slave  is  considered  as  much  a  subject  of  Church  disci- 
pline as  any  other  offense.  In  the  far  South,  however,  on  equally 
high  authority  such  offenses  rarely  receive  attention  of  the  Churches. 

Before  A.  D.  1800  we  find,  as  the  result  of  efforts  put  forth  for  the 
conversion  of  the  slaves,  that  considerable  numbers  of  them  have 
been  received  into  the  Baptist  Churches  of  the  countiy.  As  their 
numbers  increase  and  acc^omraodations  in  the  same  edifice  are  in- 
sufficient for  both  the  whites  and  the  negroes,  separate  Churches  for 
the  latter  are  organized.  Naturally,  this  fii'st  takes  place  in  cities 
where  population  is  greatest. 

The   First  Colored   Baptist  Church  of  Savannah,  Ga,  dates  its 
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organization  from  1788.  The  origin  of  this  Church,  according  to  Bippon 
as  quoted  in  Benedict's  History  of  the  Baptists,  possesses  pecoliar 
interest  About  the  beginning  of  the  Bevolutionany  war,  a  black  man, 
George  Leile,  sometimes  called  George  Sharp,  is  converted  under  the 
preaching  of  a  Baptist  minister,  Eev.  Matthew  Moore,  in  Burke  Co., 
S.  C,  by  this  minister  baptized  and  by  the  Church  of  which  he  is 
pastor  licensed  to  preach.  His  labors  among  the  people  of  his  own 
color  on  different  plantations  are  blessed  to  the  conyersion  of  man j 
souls.  When  the  British  evacuate  the  country,  he  removes  with 
others  to  Jamaica,  where  like  success  attends  his  ministry  and  a  large 
Church  is  gathered.  Previous  to  his  departure  he  visits  Savannah, 
where  he  baptizes  Andrew  Bryan  and  three  others. 

"  About  nine  months  after  his  departure,  Andrew  began  to  exhort  his  bhick 
brethren  and  friends  and  a  few  whites  who  assembled  to  hear  him.  Edward 
Davis,  Esq.,  permitted  him  and  his  hearers  to  erect  a  rough  wooden  building 
on  his  land  at  Tamacraw,  in  the  suburbs  of  Savannah.  Of  this  building  they 
were  in  a  short  time  artfully  dispossessed.  It  appears  that  these  poor  defense- 
less slaves  met  with  much  opposition  from  the  rude  and  merciless  white  people, 
who,  under  various  pretences,  interrupted  their  worship,  and  otherwise  treated 
them  in  a  barbarous  manner.  Andrew  Bryan,  and  his  brother  Samson,  who 
was  converted  about  a  year  after  him,  were  twice  imprisoned,  and  they,  with 
about  fifty  others,  without  much  ceremony,  were  severely  whipped.  Andrew 
was  inhumanly  cut,  and  bled  abundantly;  but  while  under  their  lashes,  he  held 
up  his  hands  and  told  his  persecutors,  *  that  he  rejoiced  not  only  to  be  whipped 
but  voovld  freely  suffer  death  for  the  cause  of  Christ  The  Chief  Justices  Henry 
Osboume,  James  Habersham,  and  David  Montague,  Esqs.,  were  their  examinants, 
who  released  them.  Jonathan  Bryan,  Esq.,  the  kind  master  of  Andrew  and 
Samson,  interceded  for  his  own  servants,  and  the  rest  of  the  sufferers,  and  was 
much  grieved  at  their  punishment.  The  design  of  these  unrighteous  proceed- 
ings against  these  poor  innocent  people,  was  to  stop  their  religious  meetings. 
Their  enemies  pretended  that  under  a  pretence  of  religion  they  were  plotting 
mischief  and  insurrections;  but  by  xoeU  doingy  they  at  length  silenced  and 
shamed  their  persecutors,  and  acquired  a  number  of  very  respectable  and  in- 
fluential advocates  and  patrons,  who  not  only  rescued  them  from  the  power  of 
their  enemies,  but  declared  that  such  treatment  as  they  had  received  would  be 
condemned  among  barbarians.  The  Chief  Justice  Osboume  then  gave  them 
liberty  to  continue  their  worship  any  time  between  sun -rising  and  sun-set;  and 
the  benevolent  Jonathan  Bryan  told  the  magistrates  that  he  would  give  them 
the  liberty  of  his  own  house  or  ham,  at  a  place  called  Brampton,  about  three  miles 
from  Savannah,  and  that  they  should  not  be  interrupted  in  their  worship. 
From  this  period,  Andrew  and  Samson  set  up  meetings  at  their  master's  bam, 
where  they  had  little  or  no  interruption  for  about  two  years.*' 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  iirst  African  Church  in  Savannah, 
which  after  having  been  the  mother  of  others,  could  report  in  1848, 
about  1,200  members.     The  incident  shows  how  amid  opposition 
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from  the  ungodly,  the  colored  people  received  help  and  sympathy 
from  their  Christian  friends  in  their  attempt  to  lead  reUgious  livea 
In  the  minutes  of  the  old  Savannah  Association  for  1812  is  the  follow- 
ing note  concerning  Andrew  Bryan: 

"  The  assooiation  is  sensibly  affected  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Bryan^ 
a  man  of  color,  and  pastor  of  the  first  colored  Church  in  Savannah.  This  son 
of  Africa,  aft<  r  suffering  inexpressible  persecutions  in  the  cause  of  his  Divine 
Master,  was  at  length  permitted  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  ministry  among 
his  colored  friends  in  peace  and  quiet,  hundreds  of  whom,  through  his  instru- 
mentality, were  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  He 
closed  his  extensively  useful,  and  amazingly  luminous  course,  in  the  lively  ex- 
ercise of  faith,  and  in  the  joyful  hope  of  a  happy  immortality.*' 

Other  colored  Baptist  Churches  appear  in  various  parts  of  the 
country;  in  Portsmouth,  Ya.,  1798;  the  Second  African  of  Savannah, 
1803;  the  Abyssinnian  Church  of  New  York  City,  1803;  the 
African  or  Independent  Church  in  Boston,  1805;  the  First  African 
of  Philadelphia,  1809;  the  Ebenezer  of  New  York  City,  1825;  the 
First  African  of  St  Louis,  1827 ;  the  Union  Church  of  Cincinnati,  1827; 
the  Union  Church  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  Church  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  1832.  Doubtless  other  Churches  date  their  organization 
previous  to  the  organization  of  the  Home  Mission  Society. 

During  the  succeeding  fifteen  or  twenty  years  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  colored  Churches  and  Church  members  is  very  great. 
Without  going  minutely  into  particulars,  we  may  notice  some  facts 
illustrative  of  this  statement  In  Richmond,  Ya.,  previous  to  1841, 
the  colored  members  for  a  long  time  had  been  about  quadruple  the 
white  members.  In  1841  the  white  Church  relinquish  their  old  house 
of  worship  to  the  blacks.  Dr.  Byland  being  pastor  of  the  latter.  A 
few  years  later  they  report  2,000  members.  In  Baltimore,  in  1836 
there  is  a  Church  with  150  members;  one  in  Mobile  in  1839  of  whom 
in  1848  it  is  said,  ''  they  have  a  fine  house  of  worship  built  by  them- 
selves, and  some  excellent  leaders  or  licensed  preachers  among  them;" 
in  1842,  one  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  having  three  years  later  644  members; 
one  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  reporting  in  1846, 1,143  members — the  largest 
in  the  city,  "  orderly  and  fiourishing,  with  preaching  every  Lord's 
day;"  in  1845  the  Manchester  Chtirch,  Ya.,  with  487  members,  and 
the  Norfolk  Church  with  590  ;  and  in  1848,  in  Petersburg,  Ya., 
where  the  organization  of  a  colored  Church  antedates  by  many  years 
that  of  a  white  Baptist  Church — ^three  Churches  with  2,500  members. 
Of  the  Springfield  Church,  Augusta,  6a.,  numbering  1,173  in  1845, 
it  is  said  the  same  year,  "  This  large  community,  with  the  pastor 
and  a  large  corps  of  exhorters,  are  aU  of  the  colored  race."    In  the 
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association  to  which  this  Church  belongs,  there  are  at  this  period 
5,600  colored  members. 

The  most  of  the  colored  Baptists,  howeyer,  are  at  this  period^ 
identified  with  the  white  Churches,  and  in  Churches  of  mixed  mem- 
bership the  whites  often  are  in  the  minoiity.  Thus  the  Beaufort,  S. 
C,  Church — "  this  great  Baptist  interest,  which  is  an  agglomeration 
of  branch  Churches  of  the  colored  population  of  the  surrounding* 
islands  " — reports  in  1845,  3,323  members,  about  two-thirds  of  whom 
are  colored;  the  first  Church,  Charleston,  in  1846,  1,643  members^ 
of  whom  1,382  are  colored;  the  ^Georgetown  Church  831,  of  whom 
798  are  colored;  while  in  the  Sunbury  Association,  which  in  1846 
reports  4,300  members,  less  than  500  are  whites. 

In  Alabama,  at  this  time,  the  Tuscumbia  Church  reports  213  mem- 
bers,  only  42  being  whites;  and  the  Alabama  Association,  in  1848 
3,500  members,  more  than  half  of  whom  are  colored. 

In  Mississippi,  the  Natchez  Church  in  1846  reports  only  62  whites 
out  of  442  members;  Clear  Creek,  15  whites  out  of  154;  Grand  Gul^ 
8  whites  out  of  113;  the  Columbus  Church,  in  1845,  399  members, 
about  four-fifths  of  whom  are  colored — ^the  colored  members  in  this 
association  being  about  one-third  of  the  whole,  and  in  the  Central 
Association,  with  more  than  2,000  members,  over  one-half. 

The  number  of  colored  Baptists  in  the  United  States  in  1850,  is  re- 
ported but  in  part.  In  fifteen  Southern  and  four  Northern  States, 
100  out  of  336  associations  report  89,695  colored  members  There 
is  no  report  from  146  Southern  associations  We  may  therefore 
safely  estimate  the  whole  number  of  colored  Baptists  in  this  countzy 
in  1850  at  about  150,000. 

Kesults  of  this  character  show  conclusively  that  during  the  days 
of  slavery,  many  American  Baptists  were  not  chargeable  with  indififer- 
ence  to  tiie  religious  welfare  of  the  slaves.  In  1801  the  Charleston 
Baptist  Association  petitions  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina  for  an 
amendment  of  the  law  passed  the  preceding  year,  imposing  restric- 
tions on  religious  meetings  of  the  colored  people,  and  renews  its 
petition  the  following  yeap  with  a  degree  of  success.  Eminent  white 
pastors,  like  Drs  Fuller,  Eyland,  and  Brantly,  devote  their  labors 
largely  to  the  colored  people.  Dr.  Byland,  for  twenty-eight  years 
President  of  Richmond  College,  Va.,  and  for  twenty-five  years  pastor 
of  the  First  African  Baptist  Church,  wrote  in  1869, — 

"For  twenty-five  years  preceding  the  collapse  of  the  Confederacy,  I  labored 
on  the  Sabbath  and  at  other  spare  hours,  with  honest  zeal  for  the  spiritual  weK 
•fiare  of  the  colored  people." 
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Bey.  John  M.  Peck,  missionary  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  to  St. 
Louis  in  1822,  reports  conversions  and  baptisms  among  the  colored 
people,  under  his  ministrations.  Eev.  James  MacDonald  in  Florida^ 
1840-46, "  baptized  about  1,300  converts,  mostly  people  of  color."  In 
1846  a  white  minister  receives  $800  for  his  services  among  the  slaves 
in  Beaufort  and  vicinity,  and  planters  frequently  give  liberally  for 
ministerial  labor  among  the  slaves  on  their  large  plantation& 

As  Sunday-schools  are  introduced  among  the  Churches  in  the 
earlier  part  of  this  century,  the  colored  people  in  the  slave  States  are 
sometimes  gathered  for  oral  instruction.  Thus  in  the  Penfield 
Church,  6a.  (seat  of  Mercer  University),  we  find  in  1848  a  separate 
Sunday-school  for  the  colored  people.  A  chronicle  of  the  time  says: 
"  This  method  (oral)  of  teaching  this  portion  of  their  population,  is 
becoming  common  in  the  South  and  West."  The  eye  of  the  colored 
man,  however,  could  not  gaze  upon,  nor  his  hands  handle  the  pages 
of  a  book.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  that  many  Baptists  at  the  South 
protested  against  the  degrading  laws  against  teaching  slaves  toread^ 
though  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  in  the  majority.  Beferring  to 
this  matter  in  his  address  before  the  Society  in  1871,  Dr.  Winkler  says: 

**I  have  always  regarded  the  prohibition  of  letters  to  theAfiicanas  a  grave 
and  fatal  mistake.  This  opinion  was  asserted  twenty  years  ago  in  the  Sonth- 
em  Baptist  Biennial  Convention  at  Savannah,  and  has  doubtless  left  some 
traces  upon  the  minntes  of  that  body.  The  project  then  entertained  was  to 
memorialize  all  the  Ek)nthern  Legislatures  upon  the  subject,  and  ultimately 
to  introduce  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  into  every  cottage  in  the  land.  Al- 
though this  measure  was  defeated  by  powerful  influence  at  the  subsequent 
Convention,  and  its  failure  was  a  keen  disappointment,  I  have  not  the  less  ad- 
mired the  patient  and  self-sacrificing  efforts  made  by  so  many  associations  of 
Christian  planters  and  ministers,  to  relieve  the  want  of  books  by  missions 
and  methods  of  oral  instruction." 

In  January,  1820,  the  Board  of  the  Baptist  General  Convention 
adopt,  as  their  missionaries,  Collin  Teague  and  Lott  Carey,  two 
brethren  of  color,  from  the  Baptist  Church  at  Bichmond,  who  in 
January,  1821,  sail  from  Norfolk  to  Liberia,  Africa,  where  a  blessing 
attends  their  labora  Bev.  Mr.  Carey  purchased  his  freedom  and  ob- 
tained an  education  in  Virginia  years  before  his  going  to  Africa. 
About  this  time  considerable  interest  is  felt  by  both  the  whites  and 
the  colored  people  in  the  evangelization  of  Africa.  "A  Georgia 
planter  "  in  1823  sends  to  the  Massachusetts  Education  Society  ten 
dollars,  as  "part  of  the  proceeds  of  a  cotton  field,  for  benevolent  pur- 
poses^" and  designates  some  of  it  to  the  Colonization  Society,  saying^ 
"  My  servants  would  show  their  large  white  teeth  when,  to  encourage 
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them  to  do  their  work  well,  I  informed  them  that  this  cotton  was 
designed  to  be  a  means  of  enlightening  their  brethren  in  Africa."- 

Ministers  of  marked  ability  are  mentioned  among  the  colored 
Churches  in  the  days  of  slavery;  men  like  George  Leile  and  Andrew 
Bryan,  in  S.  0.,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made,  and  J.  B.  Mecham, 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  "  a  man  of  extraordinary  enterprises  in  benevolent 
efforts  toward  his  own  race."  Rev.  Thomas  Paul  from  1805  for  about 
twenty-five  years  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Boston,  is  described  as  hav- 
ing a  vigorous  understanding,  a  vivid  imagination,  interesting  in 
personal  appearance,  graceful  in  his  elocution,  and  remarkably  suc- 
cessful as  a  minister  of  the  Gk>speL 

In  the  mixed  Churches  of  this  period,  the  colored  members  have  no 
voice  in  affairs,  unless  in  the  reception  and  discipline  of  members  of 
their  own  race.  The  separate  Churches  of  colored  people  are 
nominaUy  independent  as  to  their  spiritual  aflfairs.  choosing  their 
own  pastors  and  deacons,  granting  licenses  to  preach,  administering 
the  ordinances  and  conducting  their  own  discipline.  Their  property, 
however,  is  held  by  white  trustees,  and  the  Churches  are  commonly 
considered  •*  branch  Churches  "  or  "  auxiliary  "  to  the  white  Churches 
from  which  they  have  gone  forth,  and  which  still  sustain  general 
advisory  or  supervisory  relations  to  them.  As  in  the  Savannah  As- 
sociation, so  in  many  others,  ^' their  Churches  with  their  pastor's 
names,  uniformly  stand  on  the  minutes,  according  to  their  seniority 
as  to  their  organization." 

Under  such  religious  influences,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  genera- 
tion before  the  organization  of  the  Home  Mission  Society,  and  to  a 
greater  extent  a  generation  later,  the  colored  Baptists  of  the  country 
would  naturally  acquire  no  inconsiderable  knowledge  of  Divine 
things,  including  the  organization  and  government  of  a  Church  of 
Christ,  so  that  when  brought  forth  from  the  state  of  slavery  into  that 
of  freedom,  they  are  not  altogether  heathen,  nor  devoid  of  under- 
standing in  these  matters. 

At  the  formation  of  the  Home  Mission  Society,  in  1832,  the  subject 
of  special  missionary  labor  among  the  colored  people  is  not  con- 
sidered. It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  missionaries  of 
the  Society  will  include  them  in  their  ministrations  as  circumstances 
favor.  Hence,  in  1843,  Dr.  Hill  states  through  the  public  press  that 
the  missionaries  of  the  Society,  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  are  re- 
stricted by  no  narrower  limits  than  those  contained  in  the  great  com- 
mission: that  ''they  deliver  their  message  to  every  creature  within 
their  reach — ^the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  bond  and  the  free."    And 
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he  announces  with  special  satisfaction  how  missionaries  Huckins,  in 
Texas,  and  McDonald,  in  Florida,  ha^e  labored  with  much  success 
among  the  colored  people.  Other  missionaries  in  Georgia,  Missouri 
and  elsewhere  do  the  same. 

The  work  of  the  Society,  in  this  direction,  between  1832  and  1862 
— ^nearly  a  generation — ^is  limited,  however,  by  reason  of  circum- 
stances to  be  related. 

In  1832,  the  great  anti-slayery  contest  in  England  cuhninates  in 
the  introduction  and  passage  of  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
throughout  the  wide  domains  of  Great  Britain,  after  1834.  The 
effect  of  this  in  America  is  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  for 
years  had  been  agitating  the  aboHtion  of  slavery  here.  Up  to  this 
time  it  had  been  regarded  as  a  matter  of  State  legislation.  But  in 
1833  the  Anti-Slavery  Association  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  rid- 
ding the  land  of  slavery  by  constitutional  enactments  of  the  general 
government.  Discussion  waxes  warmer  on  both  sides.  Eeligious 
organizations  pass  resolutions  on  this  subject,  touching  man's  inalien- 
able lighta  The  discussion,  after  lengthened  efforts  to  exclude  it, 
enters  the  Society. 

In  1844,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  in  Philadelphia,  the 
subject  is  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  by 
Eev.  S.  Adlam,  of  Me.,  to  the  effect  that  slaveholding  should  not  debar 
a  minister  from  appointment  as  a  missionary  of  the  Society.  He 
explains  that  his  resolution  is  put  in  a  negative  form  purposely, 
but  he  and  others  who  are  opposed  to  the  appointment  of  slavehold- 
ing missionaries,  want  an  unequivocal  answer  to  the  question.  Rev. 
Richard  Fuller,  of  S.  0.,  offers  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that,  as 
the  constitution  of  the  Society  allows  auxiliary  Societies  the  right  of 
appointment  and  designation  of  funds,  any  action  concerning  slavery 
or  anti-slavery  is  unconstitutional,  as  well  as  unwise;  that  the  Society 
is  only  an  agency  to  receive  and  disburse  funds  committed  to  it  ac- 
cording to  the  wishes  of  contributors,  and  should  not  meddle  with  this 
matter.  The  subject  is  warmly  discussed  Friday  forenoon,  Monday 
afternoon  and  Tuesday  forenoon,  when  the  amendment  of  Dr.  Fuller 
prevails  by  a  vote  of  123  to  61.  Immediately,  Bev.  J.  S.  Maginnis, 
of  N.  Y.,  moves  the  appointment  of  a  committee  consisting  of  three 
from  the  North,  three  from  the  South,  and  three  from  the  West, 
together  with  the  chairman,  "  to  take  into  consideration  the  subject 
of  an  aanicable  dissolution  of  this  Society,  or  to  report  such  alterations 
in  the  constitution  as  will  admit  of  the  co-operation  of  brethren  who 
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cherish  conflicting  views  on  the  subject  of  slavery.''  The  names  of 
this  committee  are  Hon.  Heman  Lincohx,  of  Mass.,  Chairman;  J.  L. 
I^aggj  Ga-;  J-  B-  Taylor,  Va.;  W.  B.  Johnson,  S.  C;  J.  Going,  Ohio; 
H.  Malcom,  Ky.;  J.  Sherwood,  lU.;  P.  Church,  N.  Y.;  H.  Jackson, 
MaB& ;  and,  by  motion  of  Dr.  FuUer,  Nathaniel  Colver,  of  Maaa 

Among  the  men  engaged  in  the  great  debate  at  this  meeting  we 
find  Eichard  Fuller,  J.  B.  Jeter,  Nathaniel  Colver,  Spencer  H. 
Cone,  Bartholomew  T.  Welch.  While  the  latter  is  speaking  in  his 
impassioned  manner,  holding  the  audience  spell-bound.  Dr.  Fuller 
interrupts  him  with  the  question:  "  What  would  you  do  if  you  had 
the  power  ?  " 

Instantly  flashes  back  the  reply,  in  tones  that  thrill  the  vast  con- 
gregation: "Dof  Dof  Prodaim  liberty  Oircmghout  all  the  land,  to 
all  the  inhabitants  thereof!  That  is  what  I  wovld  do!*'  The  long 
and  uncontrollable  applause  following  this  utterance  is  significant  as 
to  the  drift  of  sentiment  among  the  friends  of  the  Society. 

At  Providence,  in  1845,  the  majority  report  of  the  committee,  ap- 
pointed the  year  before,  is  adverse  to  any  alteration  of  the  constitu* 
tion  or  plan  of  operation.  A  counter  report  is  brought  in  by  Dr. 
Colver.  Both  are  discussed  at  the  first  session.  The  discussion  runs 
on  through  Tuesday  evening.  Thursday  morning  the  whole  subject 
is  referred  to  a  separate  conunittee,  consisting  of  Brethren  Maginnis, 
Tucker,  Webb,  Taylor,  of  Va.,  Wayland,  Sears,  and  Duncan.  Dr, 
Wayland  declines  to  serve.  It  is  evident  that  separation  is  inevitable. 
The  special  committee  submit  the  following  report: 

<*  As  the  existing  Society  was  planted  at  the  North,  has  its  Exeontiye  Board 
there,  and  there  receiTed  a  charter  of  incorporation,  which  it  seems  desirable  to 
preserve,  and  as  a  separation  seems  to  many  minds  ineyitable,  owing  to  the 
strong  views  of  Churches  and  individuals  against  the  appointment  of  slave- 
holders to  serve  the  Society,  and  as  such  views  prevail  principally  at  the  North, 
therefore,  in  case  of  such  separation,  we  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  follow- 
ing resolutions: 

1st.  Besolved,  Should  such  separation  among  the  former  friends  and  patrons 
of  the  Society  be  deemed  necessary,  that  the  existing  charter  be  retained  by 
the  Northern  and  other  Churches,  which  may  be  willing  to  act  together  upon 
the  bnsis  of  restriction  against  the  appointment  of  slaveholders. 

2d.  Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Board  be  instructed,  in  such  case,  to  adjust, 
upon  amicable,  honorable  and  liberal  principles,  whatever  claims  may  be  pre- 
sented by  brethren  who  shall  feel,  upon  the  separation,  unable  further  to 
co-operate  with  the  Society,  or  disposed  to  form  a  separate  organization  at  the 
South," 

After  much  discussion,  the  report  is  adopted.  The  Society  takes 
no  action  on  the  appointment  of  slaveholders,  or  in  any  other  respect 
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which  can  be  used  as  a  reason  for  separation;  but  leaves  the  respon- 
sibility of  separation  with  those  who  choose  to  take  the  step;  it  being 
well  understood,  however,  that  it  will  doubtless  come,  and  provision 
being  made  for  the  contingency.  Hence  the  separation  takes  place, 
not  as  the  result  of  positive  action  by  the  Society,  but  by  the  logic  of 
events. 

Southern  brethren  withdraw  and  organize  the  Southern  Baptist 
C!onvention  in  1845.  Though  an  attempt  is  made  in  1846  to  engraft 
upon  the  constitution  some  anti-slavery  restrictions,  yet  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, this  is  felt  to  be  unnecessary.  In  1849  Dr.  Colver 
secures  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  investigate  representa- 
tions "  that  this  Society  is  in  some  way  fraternally  connected  with 
American  slavery."  This  committee,  consisting  of  Drs.  Nathaniel 
Colver,  John  Peck,  and  Edward  Lathrop,  after  full  examination,  pre- 
sent a  detailed  report,  the  conclusion  of  which  is: 

**  That  in  so  fur  as  yonr  committee  are  able  to  ascertain  there  is  no  relation 
or  action  of  the  Society  which  involves  directly  or  indirectly  the  conntenance 
and  fellowship  of  slavery." 

So  ends  the  controversy. 

The  Board  of  the  Society  in  1851,  in  answer  to  inquiries  whether 
any  attention  is  bestowed  upon  the  colored  refugees  in  Canada^  state 
that  their  Churches  and  ministers  have  received  aid,  and  that  there 
is  no  discrimination  against  them — that  the  inquiry  is  never  raised 
whether  applicants  for  aid  are  black  or  white,  bond  or  free.  Direc- 
tions are  also  given  how  to  send  to  these  needy  people,  boxes  of 
clothing. 

For  a  few  years  afterthe  withdrawal  of  Southern  brethren,  mission- 
aries of  the  Society  labor  in  some  of  the  Southern  States;  but  as  lines 
become  more  sharply  drawn,  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  little  or 
nothing  is  done  therein  among  either  whites  or  blacks  until  in  the 
fulness  of  the  time  Jehovah  bursts  open  the  long  barred  doors, 
letting  in  light  and  liberty. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


FiBST  Work  for  thb  Freedhen. 

**  Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof." 

Lev.  XXV.  10. 

We  come  to  1861.  '^The  irrepressible  conflict"  concerning  slavery, 
culminates  in  the  collision  of  armed  forces  on  the  field  of  battle  in 
the  States  of  the  South.  The  middle  wall  of  partition  is  broken 
doTYn  by  shot  and  shell,  and,  through  the  breaches,  thousands 
of  helpless  slaves  enter  the  lines  of  the  Union  armie&  Be- 
tween the  firing  of  the  first  hostile  gun  against  Fort  Sumter,  April 
12th,  1861,  and  the  appointment  by  the  Society  of  the  first  man  to  in- 
vestigate the  condition  of  these  refugees,  Jan.  30th,  1862,  nine  months 
pass.  During  these  months  the  prevalent  expectation  has  been  that 
the  war  would  **  soon  be  over."  But  as  the  clouds  become  thicker 
and  more  portentous,  and  as  men  begin  to  feel  that  somehow  the 
terrific  struggle  will  eventuate  in  the  liberation  of  the  slave,  the 
Christians  of  the  North,  while  freely  contributing  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Union,  assume  the  additioifal  burden  of  meeting,  at  least 
in  part,  the  religious  necessities  of  these  people  who  have  so  long 
looked  northward  in  hope  of  help. 

Under  instructions  from  the  Board,  Bev.  Howard  Osgood  visits 
Fortress  Monroe  and  vicinity,  and,  returning,  reports  to  the  Board 
Feb.  27th.  The  report  is  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Missions. 
As  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  is  approaching,  the  Board  de- 
cide to  await  its  instructions. 

Meantime  the  course  of  afEairs  makes  plainer  the  path  of  duty. 
After  much  discussion  Congress  passes  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  compensation  to  the 
owners.  This  bill  is  approved  the  16th  of  April  by  President  Lin- 
coln. Six  days  before,  another  bill,  approved  by  the  President,  pro- 
viding for  the  gradual  abolishment  of  slavery,  with  compensation  to 
States  accepting  its  terms,  was  adopted.  These  things  indicate  the 
wide  opening  of  the  door  for  Christian  effort  among  the  blacks  of 
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the  South.     Thousands  flock  into  the  District  of  Columbia.     General 
emancipation,  as  a  "  military  necessity,"  is  talked  of. 

At  the  annual  meetinfj  of  the  Society  in  Providence,  May  29th, 
1862,  that  part  of  the  report  of  the  Board  relating  to  the  re-occupa- 
tion of  Southern  fields  is  refen*ed  to  a  special  committee,  consisting 
of  Rev.  B.  T.  Welch,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  N.  Colver,  lU. ;  Rev.  G.  B.  Ide, 
Masa ;  Rev.  B.  P.  Byram,  R.  I. ;  and  W.  G.  Richardson,  Mass.  It  is 
a  noteworthy'  coincidence  that  the  first  two  men  on  this  committee 
to  whom  is  entrusted  the  duty  of  recommending  to  the  Society  a 
policy  for  the  future,  are  the  same  who,  eighteen  years  before,  were 
in  the  forefront  of  the  great  discussion  in  Philadelphia.  They  bring 
in  the  following  report : 

*'  Whereas,  We  recognize  in  the  recent  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  in  the  setting  free  of  thousands  of  bondmen  by  the  advancement 
of  our  national  armies  into  the  insurgent  States,  a  most  impressive  indication 
that  Divine  Providence  is  about  to  break  the  chains  of  the  enslaved  millions  in 
our  land,  and  thus  furnish  an  unobstructed  entrance  for  the  Gospel  among 
vast  multitudes  who  have  hitherto  been  shut  out  from  its  pure  teachings;  and 

^'WfiereaSf  We  see  in  the  entire  reorganization  of  the  social  and  religious 
state  of  the  South,  which  must  inevitably  follow  the  successful  overthrow  of 
the  rebellion,  the  Divine  Hand  most  distinctly  and  most  imperatively  beck- 
oning us  on  to  the  occupancy  of  a  field  broader,  more  important,  more  prom- 
ising than  has  ever  yet  invited  our  toils  ;  therefore 

"ResolvedtThsLi  we  recommend  the  Society  to  take  immediate  steps  to  supply 
with  Christian  instruction,  by  means  of  missionaries  and  teachers,  the  emanci- 
pated slaves— whether  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  in  other  places  held  by 
our  forces — and  also  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  operations  for  carrying  the  Gk>8pel 
alike  to  free  and  bond  throughout  the  whole  southern  section  of  our  country, 
so  fast  and  so  far  as  the  progress  of  our  arms,  and  the  restoration  of  order  and 
law  shall  open  the  way." 

The  recommendations,  after  full  discussion,  are  adopted  at  the 
second  session.     June  25th,  1862,  the  Board  vote — 

*<That  immediate  measures  be  taken  for  the  occupation  by  our  mission- 
aries of  such  Southern  fields  as  in  the  Providence  of  God  may  be  opened  to  our 
operations.** 

At  the  same  meeting  Rev.  Isaac  W.  Brinkerhoff  and  Rev.  Jona- 
than W.  Horton  are  commissioned  to  labor  among  the  blacks  on  the 
island  of  Si  Helena,  S.  C. ;  and  Sept  16th  Solomon  Peck,  D.  D.,  for 
many  years  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Missionary  Union,  who 
volunteers  his  services,  is  commissioned  to  Beaufort,  S.  C.  Under 
his  ministrations  the  colored  members  of  the  Baptist  Church  are  col- 
lected and  hundreds  of  converts  added  to  their  number.  For  sev- 
eral years,  in  this  locality,  through  the  labors  of  Dr.  Peck  and  others^ 
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great  progress  is  made  in  the  redemption  of  the  people.  Daring  the 
winter  of  1865-6  the  additions  to  the  church  number  about  500. 
Thousands  of  the  refugees  who  followed  Sherman's  army  to  the  Sea 
Islands  are  also  brought  into  this  great  mission  field.  In  1867  it  is 
reported  that  the  church  at  Beaufort  "  numbers  over  4,000  members^ 
and  is  divided  into  four  branches,  each  having  a  preacher  who  co- 
operates with  the  pastor." 

President  Lincoln  announces  Sept.  22,  1862,  that  he  will  recom- 
mend to  Congi'ess  the  passage  of  a  bill  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves 
in  aU  portions  of  the  country  that  may  be  in  rebellion  against  the 
Govei-nment;  the  act  to  go  into  efiect  Jan.  1,  1863.  This  and  subse- 
quent events  give  a  new  impulse  to  the  purpose  and  work  of  the 
Society.  The  Emancipation  Proclamation  is  issued  Jan.  1,  1863. 
Soon  thereafter  Bev.  H.  C.  Fish,  of  New  Jersey,  at  the  request  of 
the  Board,  proceeds  to  Washington  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
the  freed  people  there.  He  brings  back  a  gloomy  picture  of  their 
temporal  and  spiritual  condition.  He  tells  of  about  15,000  ''contra- 
bands" in  Washington  and  Alexandria,  often  half-dad,  lodging  in 
shanties,  sheds,  old  slave  pens,  tents  and  barracks,  seven  to  fifteen 
persons  occupying  a  room  about  twelve  feet  square,  men,  women,  and 
infants  crowded  together  in  these  close  quarters — a  sight  to  make 
one  shudder. 

"  The  distingoishing  traits  ot  hnmanity  are  nearly  effiiced.  We  had,  before, 
no  idea  of  how  near  haman  beings  may  approximate  to  the  bmtes.  Most  of 
them  have  no  more  self-reliance,  or  capacity  for  self-help,  than  children,.  They 
haye  no  idea  of  economy  or  accumulation. 

''In  some  sense  these  contrabands  are  very  religions  people.  They  are 
excitable,  impressible,  seemingly  devout  in  a  very  high  degree;  and  there  is,  no 
doubt,  much  real  piety  among  them.  But  it  often  has  with  it  a  strange  inter- 
mixture of  ignorance  and  superstition  and  downright  immorality.  The  moral 
feelings  are  benumbed.  As  to  conscience,  to  use  the  language  of  one  of  the 
superintendents,  the  whole  thing  seems  nibbed  ovi*  They  are  most  relig- 
ious; but  it  is  a  religion  entirely  destitute  of  morality !  Such  is  the  influence  of 
slavery  !     This  is  the  religion  which  we  have  been  told  the  institution  fosters ! 

"Helpless,  hopeless,  friendless,  these  poor  creatures  appeal  to  ns  moBt 
loudly  for  assistance  !  Not  a  man  in  the  whole  camp  to  care  for  their  souls ! 
Not  a  teacher  to  instruct  them  even  in  the  lowest  branches  of  learning  I 

"Few,  if  any,  missionary  fields,  as  we  believe,  make  a  stronger  demand 
upon  our  denomination  to-day  than  that  here  indicated.  Difficult  indeed  \b  the 
problem.  What  are  we  to  do  for  the  freedmen  which  are  being  thrown  in  in- 
creasing numbers  upon  our  hands  ?  One  thing  is  certain,  they  must  not  he  ne- 
gleded.  And  upon  whom  else  so  clearly  rest  this  obligation  as  upon  Northern 
Baptists?^* 

The  appalling  revelation  of  the  condition  of  the  colored  people. 
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after  more  than  two  hundred  years  of  residence  as  slaves  in  the 
most  refined  section  of  the  South,  arouses  Christian  sympathy  and 
effort  in  their  behalf.  As  the  war  is  still  in  progress,  only  a  few 
points  occupied  by  the  Union  forces  are  open  to  the  Society's  mis- 
sionaries. These  find  themselves  unequal  to  the  task  and  call  for 
assistants  to  instruct  the  blacks. 

In  September,  1863,  the  Board  adopt  and  announce  their  definite 
purpose  and  policy  to  send — 

**  Assistants  to  our  miKsionaries  in  the  Soath,  to  engage  in  such  instruction 
of  the  colored  people  ns  will  enable  them  to  read  the  Bible  and  to  become  self- 
supporting  and  self-directing  churches.  The  Board  will  gladly  receiye  all  moneys 
contributed  and  designated  for  this  purpose,  and  appropriate  the  same  agree- 
ably to  the  wishes  of  the  donors;  the  moneys  thus  designated  to  be  termed  the 
FbKED3CEN*8  Fi7in>." 

As  the  constitution  of  the  Society  allows  of  the  reception  and  the 
use  of  designated  funds,  this  action  of  the  Board  meets  the  case  and 
answers  the  question  whether  the  Society  could  properly  take  up 
the  work  of  instructing  the  colored  people.  Until  this  time  thous- 
ands of  dollars  from  Baptists  have  gone  through  other  agencies,  pro- 
fessing to  be  undenominational,  into  work  for  the  freedmen.  This 
action  of  the  Board  is  hailed  with  great  delight  throughout  New 
England.  At  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Boston,  Oct.  26,  a  large 
meeting  is  held,  at  which  each  of  the  New  England  State  Conven- 
tions is  requested  to  appoint  a  committee  of  seven,  to  be  called  the 
Freedmen's  Committee,  these  committees,  acting  jointly,  to  constitute 
a  New  England  Freedmen's  Aid  Commission,  "to  advise  and  co- 
operate with  the  Home  Mission  Board  "  in  raising  funds  and  sending 
out  and  recommending  suitable  persons  for  assistants  in  the  South. 
Pi'ovisional  committees  are  appointed  until  the  conventions  meet, 
when  regular  committees  are  duly  appointed. 

Interest  deepens  and  spreads.  Several  missionaries  and  fourteen 
assistants  are  appointed  for  the  Southern  field  before  April,  1864; 
most  of  them  supported  by  the  New  England  Commission,  which  had 
raised  nearly  $2,000  for  this  purpose.  In  1864  Eev.  Asa  Prescott  and 
Rev.  Thomas  Hensen  with  an  assistant,  are  at  Norfolk,  Ya. ;  Bev.  E.  T. 
Hiscox,  with  two  assistants,  at  Alexandria,  Ya. ;  Kev.  Carlos  Swift  at 
Washington,  N.  C. ;  Rev.  J.  M.  Mace  at  Washington,  D.  C;  Rev.  Solo- 
mon Peck,  with  an  assistant,  at  Beaufort,  Rev.  Andrew  Wilkins  at  Port 
Royal,  Rev.  W.  S.  Phillips,  with  two  assistants,  at  Si  Helena,  S.  C; 
Rev.  J.  B.  White,  Miss. ;  Rev.  Isaac  J.  Hoile  and  Rev.  H.  6.  Dewitt,  with 
four  assistants,  at  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  Rev.  J.  T.  Westover,  at  Nashville, 
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Tenn.;  Miss  J.  P.  Moore  at  Island  No.  10,  Tenn.;  Rev.  J.  W.  Horton 
at  New  Orleans.  These  all  have  to  endure  hardness  as  good 
soldiers  ;  their  work  involving  discomforts  and  privations  of  no 
ordinary  kind.  How  their  hearts  become  wedded  to  their  high 
calling  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  nearly  twenty  years  later  some  of 
them  are  still  in  the  service — veterans,  victorious ! 

At  Port  Koyal  the  missionaries  meet  with  much  success,  but  also 
with  much  opposition  from  "  persons  who  have  labored  constantly, 
and  by  every  means  in  their  power,  to  turn  away  the  colored  Bap- 
tists from  the  Baptist  communion,  and,  if  possible,  to  break  up 
their  churches. "  So  aggravating  is  this  procedure,  both  to  the  col- 
ored people  themselves,  to  the  missionaries,  and  to  the  friends  of  the 
Society,  that  the  Board,  in  the  Annua]  Report  for  1864,  remonstrate 
against  these  measures  to  alienate  from  their  faith  the  thousands  of 
colored  people  there,  seveh-tenths  of  whom,  by  profession  or  by  pref- 
erence, are  undeniably  Baptist.  ''  Can  any  one  tell,"  say  the  Board, 
'*  why  these  scores  of  Methodists,  Congregationalists,  Unitarians  and 
Universalists  have  been  thus  poured  in  upon  them,  and  largely  at 
the  expense  of  the  Government,  to  disturb  their  faith,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, to  destroy  their  churches,"  and  this,  too,  when  other  large  fields, 
where  few  colored  Baptists  are  found,  are  open  ? 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Work  among  Freedmen,  pre- 
sented in  1864  by  Dr.  S.  Haskell,  of  l^Iichigan,  calls  for  support  of 
denominational  agencies,  and  happily  applies  to  the  Freedmen  the 
words  of  Scripture: 


ct  t 


*IwiU  leave  in  the  midst  of  thee  an  evicted  and  poor  people,  and  they  shaU  trust 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  '—afflicted,  and  therefore  objects  of  sympathy;  poor,  and 
therefore  objects  of  charity;  prepared  to  trnst  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  there- 
fore encouraging  objects  of  evangelic  labor." 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  in  1864,  while  the  country 
is  enveloped  in  thick  darkness  and  men's  hearts  almost  fail  for  fear 
of  the  issue  of  the  great  conflict,  the  Society,  in  adopting  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  the  state  of  the  country  (Dr.  Ide,  of  Massachu- 
setts, chairman),  takes  strong  ground  to  aid  and  comfort  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  following  resolutions,  after  earnest  and  patriotic  utter- 
ances from  several  brethren,  are  unanimously  adopted,  and  ordered 
to  be  communicated  to  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War : 

"While  fully  believing  that  it  becomes  us,  as  a  religious  body,  to  abstain 
from  all  expression  of  opinion  on  questions  purely  political,  we  yet  cannot  but 
feel  that,  as  the  representatives  of  a  Society  organized  for  the  extension  of  the 
Gospel  in  our  own  country,  we  should  be  false  to  patriotism  and  to  Christianity 
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alike,  were  we  to  withhold  the  utterance  of  onr  sentiments  in  reference  to  the 
fearful  life-struggle  through  which  the  nation  is  now  passing,  and  the  great 
principles  of  eternal  right  and  justice  which  underlie  that  struggle.  There- 
fore, 

"  liesolvedt  That  we  regard  the  rebellion,  inaugurated  by  a  portion  of  the 
8outhem  States  with  the  design  of  destroying  the  Union  founded  by  our 
fathers,  and  erecting  a  slave-holding  confederacy  in  its  place,  as  utterly  cause- 
less and  inexcusable— a  crime  against  ciyilization,  humanity,  freedom,  and  God 
— unparalleled  in  all  the  centuries. 

*'  2.  That  we  tender  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to  those  as- 
sociated with  him  in  the  Government,  the  assurance  of  our  entire  confidence  and 
of  our  earnest  sympathy  with  them  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
the  Bepublic;  of  our  prayers  for  their  success;  of  our  readiness  to  sustain  them 
by  the  sacrifice  of  property  and  life;  and  of  our  hearty  assent  to  the  policy  of 
<M>nquering  disunion  by  the  uprooting  of  slavery — its  cause. 

*'  3.  That  we  rejoice  in  the  interest  manifested  by  the  national  authorities 
in  the  establishment  of  schools,  and  the  reconstruction  of  Christian  institutions 
throughout  the  recovered  portions  of  the  Southern  land,  as  an  evidence  of  their 
practical  recognition  of  the  Gospel  as  the  only  sure  basis  and  the  best  safeguard 
of  public  peace  and  prosperity;  and  that  we  hereby  offer  them  onr  most  cordial 
thanks  for  the  facilities  afforded  to  our  own,  as  well  as  to  kindred  organizations 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  momentous  work. 

•*4.  That,  however  prolonged  may  be  the  conflict,  and  whatever  it  cost, 
our  trust  in  the  final  triumph  of  liberty  and  righteousness  remains  unshaken; 
and  that,  equally  in  defeat  as  in  victory,  we  hold  fast  to  the  conviction  that  a 
merciful  though  chastening  God  will,  in  His  own  time,  bring  forth  from  the 
carnage  and  woe  of  this  civil  war  a  brighter,  grander  future  for  our  country  and 
the  world." 

Sublime  language  for  days  of  dense  darkness  to  the  natural  eye  I 
I>r.  Ide,  Senator  Doolittle,  and  Hon.  A.  Hubbell  are  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  convey  to  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War  these 
resolutions,  which  service  they  perform,  accompanied  by  a  delegation 
of  more  than  a  hundred  members  of  the  Society.  President  Lincoln 
receives  them  Mdth  great  cordiality  and  repUes  in  fitting  terms. 

In  January,  1865,  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  reconsiders  the 
joint  action  of  June,  1864,  adverse  to  an  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution prohibiting  slavery  in  the  United  States,  and  by  a  vote  of  119 
to  56  decides  to  submit  the  question  to  the  State  Legislatures.  The 
announcement  is  received  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm,  and  as  ratifi- 
cation by  the  requisite  number  of  States  is  accepted  as  a  foregone 
conclusion,  the  friends  of  the  freedmen  gather  up  their  energies  for 
the  greater  work  which  is  sure  to  follow. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
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And  in  that  day  shall  the  deaf  hear  the  words  of  the  book,  and  the  eyes 
of  the  blind  shall  see  out  of  obscarity,  and  ont  of  darkness.  The  meek  also 
shall  increase  their  joy  in  the  Lord,  and  the  poor  among  men  shall  rejoice  in  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel.  Isaiah  xxix.  18,  19. 

Before  the  meeting  of  the  Society  at  St.  Louis,  May  18th,  1865,  a  new 
day  has  dawned  for  America.  The  Constitutional  Convention  of 
Missouri,  Jan.  11th,  Totes  to  abolish  slavery,  and  the  shackles  fall  from 
114,931  slave&  April  9th,  Lee  surrenders  at  Appomattox  Court 
House.  April  14th,  occurs  the  awful  tragedy  of  President  Lincoln's 
assassination.  The  war  is  ended.  The  slave  is  free.  What  of  the 
future,  with  its  tremendous  responsibilities?  Nearly  four  millions  of 
freedmen  are  thrown  like  waifs  on  the  sea  of  political  strife.  Thev 
are  houseleBS,  pennileae,  without  bumBess  experience,  without  capifi 
or  credit,  their  social,  civil,  and  religious  condition  chaotic*  How 
to  evolve  order;  how  out  of  the  mii'e  of  servile  degradation  to  pro- 
duce the  lilies  of  the  Christian  virtues;  how  to  fit  them  for  citizenship; 
for  the  duties  of  Church  organization;  how  to  displace  superstition 
with  truth;  how  to  educate  them  to  read  and  think  for  themselves; 
how  to  provide  them  with  meeting-houses,  of  which  they  have  but 
few;  how  to  train  the  ministers,  most  of  whom  cannot  read  a  sentence 
in  the  Scriptures; — these  are  some  of  the  problems  confronting 
American  Baptists  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  in  1865.  It  is 
estimated  that  at  the  close  of  the  war,  nearly  400,000  of  these  people 
are  Baptists.  The  South  is  impoverished.  The  black  man  is  ground 
between  the  upper  and  nether  millstones  of  poverty  and  politic& 

To  the  close  of  the  war,  the  conmion  school  system  is  unknown 
in  the  South.  The  door  of  no  schoolhouse  opens  to  the  children  of 
these  emancipated  millions.  They  need  the  schoolhoiise  and  the 
schoolmaster,  the  meeting-house  and  the  missionary,  in  a  thousand 
places.  How  and  by  whom  shall  these  be  provided?  Such  are  tiie 
questions  to  be  considered  at  the  St.  Louis  meeting. 

It  is  a  great  gathering  of  six  hundred  at  the  Second  Baptist  Church 
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in  that  city.  Rev.  Gtduaha  Anderson,  its  dauntless  pastor,  in  bis  in- 
spiring and  patriotic  address  of  welcome,  says, 

«  For  many  years  the  black  man  has  been  compelled  to  procure  from  the 
ciyil  authorities  a  pass  to  cross  the  Mississippi;  but,  as  an  evidence  of  the  new 
era  on  which  we  have  entered,  a  convention  of  colored  Baptists,  coming  from 
several  States,  will  assemble  in  this  city  next  week,  and,  thank  Gk>d  !  they  will 
come  as  you  have,  without  paHses,  and  we  shall  greet  them  in  the  name  of  our 

common  Lord When  we  invited  you,  we  were  a  slave  State,  and  the 

smoke  of  battle  still  hung  thick  over  our  borders;  but  we  greet  you,  thank  God  ! 
amid  the  dawning  light  of  peace,  in  free  Missouri.  The  foot  of  no  bondman 
presses  the  soil  of  this  mighty  commonwealth.*' 

President  M.  B.  Anderson,  of  N.  Y.,  in  bis  soul-stirring  address  as 
President  of  the  Society,  characterizing  the  Society's  work  for  the 
freedmen  as  "  the  great  work  before  us,"  says, — 

"It  has  been  asked,  What  will  you  do  with  the  negro?  God  does  not  re- 
quire of  us  an  answer  to  this.  Our  question  is,  What  will  we  do /or  the  negro  ? 
God  ^ill  tell  us,  when  it  pleaseth  Him,  what  to  do  vnth  the  negro.  Let  us  do 
our  work,  and  leave  the  rest  to  God.  Let  us  organize  them  into  Churches  and 
Sunday-schools;  teach  them  to  labor,  and  to  make  of  themselves  men  in  every 
sense.    God  will  do  the  rest." 

The  time  has  arrived  for  the  Society  to  determine  its  line  of  oper- 
ation in  the  South.  But  embarrassment  is  occasioned  by  certain 
other  movements  in  the  denomination,  looking  to  the  prosecution  of 
work  among  the  freedmen.  *'  The  National  Theological  Institute," 
organized  at  Washington  in  Dec.,  1864,  and  beginning  operations 
early  in  1865,  issues  its  circulars  and  appeals  for  educational 
and  religious  efforts  among  the  freedmen,  announcing  before  the 
Society's  annual  meeting  that  schools  had  been  planted  in  several 
places.  Still  further,  "  The  Freedmen's  Bureau,"  oi-ganized  by  the 
government  in  January,  1865,  to  the  management  of  which  Gen. 
Howard  is  appointed  in  May,  and  which  goes  into  active  operation 
during  the  summer,  adds  to  the  doubts  of  some  about  the  wisdom, 
the  expediency,  and  even  the  right  of  the  Society  to  engage  extensive- 
ly in  educational  work  for  the  freedmen,  inasmuch  as  government 
aid  is  thus  to  be  extended. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Board,  prepared  by  Dr.  Backus,  has  no 
uncertain  sound.  It  tells  of  $4,978.69  received  for  the  Freedmen's 
Fund,  and  of  68  laborers  in  twelve  Southern  States;  it  asserts  that 
*  **  on  no  other  Society  is  so  much  depending;  to  no  other  are  there  so 
many  persons  of  the  same  faith  looking  for  sympathy;"  and  then  thus 
announces  the  purpose  of  the  Board: 
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"  Constantly  has  the  work  grown  npon  their  hands,  assnming  new  interest 
and  importance,  until,  impelled  by  their  own  convictions  of  duty  and  the  public 
sympathy  in  this  direction,  they  have  resolved  to  enter  npon  an  enlarged  and 
more  comprehensive  plan  for  its  prosecution;  and  do  now  most  earnestly  call 
upon  Baptist  pastors  and  churches  through  the  North  to  aid  them  in  this  under- 
taking. They  look  upon  this  claim  as  special  and  urgent.  They  feel  impelled 
to  a  cultivation  of  this  field  at  this  unparalleled  crisis,  not  only  by  the  dictates 
of  humanity  and  a  common  Christian  philanthropy,  but  also  from  the  fact  that 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  colored  people  of  the  South  are  Baptists  in  their 
Church  relations,  or  their  religious  preferences,  for  which  reason  the  Society 
can  work  among  them  with  more  acceptance  and  with  more  success  than  any 
other  organized  agency." 

Following  the  report,  the  committee  on  the  state  of  the  country 
bring  in  a  series  of  resolutions,  the  last  of  which  expresses  the 
opinion  that  it  is — 

"Both  the  undeniable  right  of  the  class  referred  to,  and  the  indispensable 
condition  of  an  assured  peace,  and  of  the  highest  prosperity  of  the  country, 
that  they  be  invested  with  the  elective  franchise^  and  with  all  the  privileges  of 
whatever  kind  that  belong  to  American  citizenship." 

These  resolutions,  "  unanimously  adopted,"  place  the  Society  in 
the  front  rank  of  those  toiling  for  the  elevation  of  the  freedmen. 

A  protracted  discussion,  however,  ensues  on  the  following  resolu- 
tions, which  are  finally  adopted: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Society  will  expect  of  its  Executive  Board,  that,  un- 
deterred by  any  impracticable  strict  construction,  they  should  feel  themselves 
bound  to  carry  into  effect,  in  all  wise  and  feasible  ways,  the  evangelization  of 
the  freedmen,  and  to  aid  them  in  the  erection  or  procurement  of  Church 
and  school  edifices,  when  requisite. 

**Iiesolved,  That  the  Society  will  expect  of  all  churches  and  associations  con* 
nected  with  it,  a  vigorous  and  hearty  co-operation  not  only  in  raising  the  funds 
needed  in  the  present  exigency,  but  also  in  commending  to  the  Board  for  em- 
ployment, such  fitting  instruments — preachers,  colporteurs  and  teachers,  male 
and  female— as  they  know  to  be  well  qualified  and  faithful." 

With  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions  the  Society  stands  com- 
mitted to  a  broader,  more  comprehensive  policy.  Most  pronounced 
are  its  utterances  as  expressed  in  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
work  in  the  South. 

"We  should  devoutly  recognize  in  these  upheavals  of  society  the  hand  of 
God,  and  be  swift  to  follow  in  the  track  of  his  majestic  providences.    We  ought 
to  bend  every  energy  and  employ  every  available  resource  in  giving  the  Gospel 
in  its  fullness  to  all  the  recently  slaveholding  States,  with  no  truth  which  per- 
tains to  either  God  or  man  mutilated  or  repressed." 

The  work  in  the  South  must  be  prosecuted  by  men  "  emphatically 
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loyal  to  good  govemment  and  to  God,  and  who  feel  the  strongest 
and  tenderest  sympathy  with  downtrodden  humanity;"  men  con- 
cerning whom  there  is  *'  the  most  abundant  and  undouoted  proof 
that  they  are  opposed  to  every  form  of  oppression;"  men  "who  have 
unyielding  endurance,  and  are  willing  to  suffer,  if  need  be,  with  that 
Saviour  whose  glory  they  shall  finally  share." 

The  action  is  hailed  with  general  satisfaction  at  the  North;  and 
when  on  the  18th  of  December,  1865,  President  Johnson  officially 
announces  that  a  majority  of  the  States  have  ratified  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  abolishing  slavery,  and  thus  the  door  of  access  to 
the  colored  people  swings  wide  open,  the  Baptists  of  the  North  enter 
to  prosecute  the  work  on  a  broader  and  more  substantial  basis. 

The  methods  of  the  Society  contemplate  three  things:  Greneral  mis- 
sionary work  in  winning  men  to  Christ  and  gathering  them  into 
churches;  secular  education  to  enable  the  people  to  read  the  Bible; 
the  education  of  ministers  through  ministers*  classes  at  central 
points.  Neary  every  missionary  devotes  a  part  of  his  time  regularly 
to  the  instruction  of  the  colored  ministers  and  people.  Among  these 
we  find  Prof.  H.  J.  Kipley,  at  Savannah,  Ga.;  Dr.  Solomon  Peck, 
at  Beaufort,  N.  C. ;  Rev.  H.  L.  Wayland,  at  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  Rev.  D.  W. 
Phillips,  at  EnoxviQe,  Tenn.,  and  others  elsewhere;  while  in  the  schools 
are  gathered  over  4,000  pupils^  eager  to  learn,  and  the  most  recep- 
tive, most  plastic  people  God  ever  gave  His  Church  to  fashion  for 
Himself.  Thirty-five  missionaries,  with  sixty-two  assistant  mission- 
aries are  reported  as  laboring  exclusively  among  the  freedmen  dur- 
ing 1865-6.  Designated  funds  for  the  freedmen  come  into  the 
Treasury  to  the  amount  of  $21,386.26,  while  $40,000  are  expended 
during  the  same  year.  The  Board  feel  authorized  in  drawing  thus 
largely  on  general  receipts,  under  the  instructions  of  the  Society  in 
1865. 

But  some  are  not  content  that  the  Society  shall  do  this  work  of 
Christian  education,  questioning  whether  it  is  fully  warranted  by  the 
constitution,  and  alleging  that  the  diversion  of  funds  vnU  seriously 
cripple  Western  missionary  operations.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  held 
that  this  is,  indeed,  missionary  work  of  the  highest  order,  and 
there  is  no  fear  that  Western  missions  will  suffer  in  consequence  of 
it. 

Early  in  1866  a  committee  of  the  National  Theological  Institute, 
a  charter  having  been  obtained  from  Congress,  ask  of  the  Board  of  the 
Society  aconference  in  regard  to  calling  a  general  convention  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  Society  or  a  distinct  organization,  like  the  "  In- 
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stitute,"  shall  conduct  the  work  of  Christian  education  for  the  colored 
people.  The  conference  takes  place  in  April,  resulting  in  an  under- 
standing that  the  Society  at  its  coming  meeting  should  afford  oppor- 
tunity for  the  consideration  of  the  question,  and  "  that  the  denomi- 
nation generally  be  invited  to  be  present  and  participate  in  the  con- 
ference." 

The  meeting  in  Ti'emont  Temple,  Boston,  in  May,  1866,  is  laige 
and  influential.  The  discussion  on  the  questions  whether  the  Society 
shall  go  on  with  the  establishment  of  schools,  and  provide  for  the 
purchase  of  property  and  raising  and  controlling  the  necessary  funds 
by  a  supervisory  committee,  runs  through  three  sessions.  Finally, 
after  the  discussion  and  rejection  of  many  resolutions,  amendments, 
and  substitutes,  the  following,  offered  by  Dr.  Hiscox,  of  N.  Y,,  is 
adopted  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  this  Society  be  instructed  to  continue  their 
work  among  the  freedmen,  with  such  increased  efElciency  as  the  means  placed 
at  their  disposal  will  allow;  giving  snch  especial  attention  to  the  religions  ednca- 
tion  of  the  colored  preachers  as  in  their  discretion  the  circtunstances  of  the  case 
demand  and  their  means  will  permit." 

This  disposition  of  a  question  so  important,  a  question  in  which  the 
denomination  had  felt  so  deep  an  interest,  is  greeted  with  satisfaction, 
the  vast  audience  arising  and  singing:  "The  morning  light  is 
breaking."  The  leaders  of  the  new  Society,  finding  a  large  majority 
of  the  denomination  in  favor  of  prosecuting  this  work  through  the 
Home  Mission  Society,  cheerfully  and  gracefully  resign  their  offices, 
bowing  to  the  will  of  their  brethren,  determined  that  the  denomina- 
tion should  not  be  divided  by  their  agency. 

The  Society  instructs  the  Board  in  its  discretion  to  appoint  two 
additional  Secretaries,  in  order  that  the  work  at  the  West  and  South 
may  receive  proper  attention. 

Early  in  1S67  Bev.  J.  B.  Simmons,  of  Philadelphia,  is  elected  an 
additional  Secretary,  and  enters  on  his  duties  April  15th,  it  being 
understood  that  his  attention  will  be  given  conjointly  vrith  Dr. 
Backus,  to  the  Society's  work  at  large. 

But,  to  the  surprise  of  many,  the  * '  Institute  "  is  reorganized  by  some 
of  its  friends,  who  do  not  concede  that  the  action  above  referred  to 
necessarily  carries  with  it  the  dissolution  of  the  organization.  The 
headquarters  of  the  Institute  are  transferred  to  Boston.  Many  eminent 
and  excellent  ipen  still  hold  to  it.  Its  annual  meeting  in  1867,  when 
Eev.  J.  D.  Fulton  is  chosen  president,  appoints  a  committee  to  confer 
with  a  similar  committee  that  may  be  appointed  by  the  Home  Mission 
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Society  at  the  Chicago  meeting,  '*  in  regard  to  the  work  in  which  we 
are  engaged."  Schools  are  reported  under  Dr.  Tumey,  at  Washing- 
ton, Alexandria,  WiDiamsburg,  and  Lynchburg;  under  Dr.  Colver  al 
Richmond  and  Petersburg.  Receipts  for  the  year  are  $18,000  iu 
cash  and  $3,000  in  clothing,  books,  &c. 

The  Society,  however,  resting  on  the  action  of  the  previous  year,  and 
seeing  no  good  to  follow  the  reopening  of  discussion,  decides  adversely 
to  the  conference,  and  adopts  resolutions  supporting  the  Board, — 

"In  carrying  on  nnd  extending  that  portion  of  their  work  which  has  already 
given  instraction  to  more  than  three  hundred  colored  brethren  engaged  in  the 
ministry  or  having  it  in  view,  as  equally  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
Society,  whose  great  object  is  to  promote  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  every 
part  of  the  land; "  and  also  *' bidding  God-speed  to  any  similar  or  affiliated  in- 
stitution having  in  view  the  same  or  kindred  objects." 

In  adopting  the  report  of  the  Board,  the  Society,  not  relin- 
quishing common  school  instruction,  yet  recognizing  the  influence  of 
tiie  preachers  as  leaders,  perceive  that  if  the  youth  are  educated  while 
the  preachers  are  neglected,  the  former,  from  their  higher  intellectual 
plane,  will  look  down  on  the  latter;  and  these,  in  consequence,  will  lose 
much  of  their  influence  over  the  educated  youth,  who  will  drift  into 
immorality  and  infidelity.  Henc«  it  is  declared  that  ''the  most, 
direct,  accessible,  and  effective  way  of  teaching  the  mass  of  the 
colored  people  is  by  educating  the  colored  ministry. "  It  is  further 
declared  that  the  irregular  instruction  imparted  by  missionaries, 
while  important,  is  inadequate;  and  that  established  institutions  are 
demanded. 

To  this  end  efforts  are  at  once  directed.  In  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  before  April,  1867,  grounds  and  buildings 
are  procured  valued  at  $10,000;  good  accommodations  are  obtained 
for  Dr.  Chaplin's  school,  at  New  Orleans,  La.  ;  while  at  Raleigh, 
Richmond,  Alexandria,  Culpepper,  Fredericksburg,  Williamsburg, 
Petersburg,  Murfreesboro,  Albany,  and  Ashland,  other  schools  are  in 
operation,  some  of  them  with  a  view  to  permanency.  Over  three 
hundred  preachers  receive  instruction.  Ministers'  and  deacons'  *'  In- 
stitutes "  are  also  held.  Fifty-nine  teachers  are  employed  in  day 
schools  for  the  education  of  colored  youth.  Assisted  by  advanced 
scholars  they  give  instruction  to  6, 136  pupils.  Positive  Christian 
influence  and  teaching  prevail  in  the  schools.  Many  are  converted. 
A  vast  amount  of  missionary  labor  is  performed  by  these  teachers  in 
the  communities  where  schools  are  located.  As  to  purely  missionary 
work,  the  report  of  1867  says, — 
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» 

"  Fifty  ordained  ministers,  or  aboat  one-sixth  of  the  whole  number  em- 
ployed by  the  Society  during  the  year,  have  been  commissioned  to  labor  ex- 
clnsiyely  for  the  colored  people.  Thirty  of  them  were  colored  preachers,  and 
have  devoted  themselves  to  the  work  of  the  Lord  in  important  cities  and  districts 
in  the  Southern  States.  We  have  aided  ninety-seven  colored  Baptist  Ghnrches, 
by  partially  or  wholly  supporting  their  pastors,  or  by  helping  them  to  secure 
meeting-houses.  '* 

For  the  work  nearly  $37, 000  have  been  received.  The  denomina- 
tion rallies  around  the  Society  which  at  the  meeting  in  1867,  with 
a  settled  policy  and  with  additional  Corresponding  Secretaries,  pro- 
ceeds to  grander  undertakinga 

Inasmuch  as  the  whole  work  of  secular  and  religious  education, 
for  both  old  and  young,  cannot  be  carried  on  by  the  Society,  and 
also  as  a  result  of  the  policy  above  mentioned,  the  Board  in  1868  re- 
port that, — 

*'We  have  sustained  schools  and  teachers  for  the  education  of  colored 
children  only  so  far  as  special  provisions  for  their  support  have  been  made» 
apart  from  our  general  fand.'* 

A  similar  statement  is  again  made  in  1869.  In  1869-1870, 
3,720  colored  pupils  are  reported  in  week-day  schools  and  classes 
taught  by  the  Society's  missionaries,  in  1870-71,  2,768.  But  from  this 
time  forward  secular  or  day  school  instruction  receives  less  and  less 
attention,  efforts  being  concentrated  on  higher  schools  for  the 
education  of  preachers  and  teachers. 

But  not  yet  is  the  Society  left  in  undisputed  possession  of  the 
iield.  "  The  National  Theological  Institute  "  is  rent  in  twain  in 
1868  by  the  course  of  some  in  Washington  and  vicinity,  who  seek  its 
control  The  regular  organization  with  headquarters  at  Boston 
thereupon  ask  a  conference  with  the  Society  about  the  Southern 
work.  After  several  resolutions  have  been  introduced,  the  whole 
subject,  with  documents  relating  thereto,  is  referred  to  a  committee 
of  seven,  to  propose  some  plan  of  adjustment  and  to  report  in  1869. 
This  Committee,  consisting  of  S.  B.  Mason^  D.D.,  Mass.;  Wm.  Hague, 
D.D.,  Mass.;  T.  D.  Anderson,  D.D.,  N.  Y.;  J.  D.  Fulton,  D.D., 
Masa;  Nathan  Bishop,  LL.D.,  N.  Y. ;  S.  Peck,  D.D.,  Ma8&;  Tho& 
Armitage,  D.D.,  N.Y.;  report  in  1869,  recommending  the  Society — 

"  To  organize  a  special  department  in  its  Board  and  to  elect  a  Secretary  for 
the  prosecution  of  this  work;  and  that  the  Secretary  so  elected  shall  transact  the 
business  of  the  department  at  the  rooms  in  New  York,  and  devote  all  his  time 
and  energies  to  this  new  department,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board; " 

*<  That  hereafter,  in  electing  members  of  the  Board,  three  brethren  shall  be 
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chosen  from  Boston  and  vicinity,  with  special  reference  to  senrice  on  a  stand- 
ing committee  of  five,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Board;  and  that  said  committee 
meet  as  often  as  they  may  deem  necessary  and  report  to  the  Board,  at  least  once 
in  three  months,  all  measures  that  relate  to  the  working  of  this  department." 

This  action  satigfies  all  parties,  making,  as  it  does,  definite  provision 
for  the  education  of  preachers,  and  the  decision  is  accepted  as  final 
The  Board  of  Managers  now  transfer  the  work  of  the  Institute  to  the 
Home  Mission  Society,  which  adopts  as  its  own  the  schools  and 
teachers;  and  in  1870  resolutions  are  introduced  in  the  Society's 
meeting  at  Philadelphia  to  petition  Congress  to  annul  and  declare 
Toid  the  charter  of  "  The  National  Theological  Institute  and  Univer- 
sity/' on  the  ground  that  Wayland  Seminary  makes  adequate  pro- 
vision for  the  education  of  preachers  and  teachers,  at  Washington,  and 
that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  denomination  that  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society  should  do  this  work.  The  resolutions  are  referred 
to  a  committee  including  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Institute.  They 
report  in  favor  of  the  measure  and  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
of  three  to  lay  the  matter  before  Congress.  The  report  is  adopted  unart" 
imoiisly;  and  Drs.  J.  B.  Simmons,  J.  D.  Fulton,  and  G.  W.  Samson 
are  constituted  the  committee,  who  successfully  perform  this  service. 
So,  after  four  years,  peace  and  unity  are  reached,  and  the  Home 
Mission  Society,  eight  years  from  the  beginning  of  this  work,  becomes 
the  sole  recognized  agency  of  Baptists  for  its  prosecution. 
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The  Fbsedmen  :  the  Wobx   Estabubhed. 
<*The  work  of  our  hands  establish  Thou  it.** — ^Ps.  xc.  17. 

From  1869,  when  ''The  National  Theological  Institute  and  Uni- 
versity" surrenders  its  interests -to  the  Society,  and  when  Dr. 
Simmons  is  appointed  Secretary  for  the  Southern  field,  the  work 
of  the  Society  among  the  Freedmen  may  be  regarded  as  established. 
At  this  date,  the  higher  schools  planted  and  supported  by  the  So- 
ciety are  Wdyland  Seminary,  at  Washington,  D.  C. ;  the  Normal  and 
Theological  School,  at  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  a  Theological  School,  at  New 
Orleans,  La.;  and  a  Normal  and  Theological  School  at  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
The  three  schools  of  the  "  Institute  and  University,"  at  Richmond, 
Ya.,  at  St.  Helena,  S.  C,  and  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  are  adopted,  making 
seven  institutions  in  1869  under  the  Society's  care,  nearly  all  of 
these  occupying  rented  buildings.  The  business  of  securing  proper 
and  permanent  accommodations  for  them  is  at  once  vigorously  begun. 
The  history  of  progress  in  this  respect  from  1869  to  1882,  is  as  fol- 
lows: The  purchase  of  a  site  for  Shaw  University  in  1870,  at  a  cost 
of  $15,000;  the  Richmond  Institute  property  in  1870  at  a  cost  of 
$10,000;  a  site  for  Wayland  Seminary  in  1871,  at  a  cost  of  $3,875  ; 
property  for  Benedict  Institute  in  1870,  at  a  cost  of  $16,000 ;  the 
Shaw  building  at  Raleigh  begun  in  1871,  completed  in  1872  at  a  cost 
of  $15,000;  the  grounds  and  building  of  Leland  University  from 
1870-1874,  at  a  cost  of  about  $70,000;  the  new  building  for  Wayland 
Seminary  in  1874,  at  a  cost  of  about  $25,000;  the  new  site  for  Nash- 
ville Institute  in  1874,  costing,  including  buildings,  $30,000  ;  and 
in  1876  a  new  building,  costing  $45,000 ;  the  Estey  building  for 
girls  at  Raleigh  in  1874,  costing  nearly  $25,000  ;  the  Natchez 
school  property  in  1877,  at  a  cost  of  $5,000,  and  nearly  $12,000 
additional  for  repairs  and  improvements;  the  chapel  and  dining 
hall  at  Shaw  University  in  1879,  at  a  cost  of  $6,000 ;  the  transfer 
of  the  Augusta  school  to  Atlanta,  and  the  purchase  of  a  site  and 
the  erection  of  a  building,  at  a  cost  of  $12,500 ;  the  purchase  of 
a  new  site  in  1880  for  Richmond  Institute,  for  $6,000;  the  erection 
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of  a  girl's  dormitory  and  a  dining  hall  at  Benedict  Institute  in  1881, 
costing  $7,500;  the  property  and  new  building  for  Bishop  College, 
Texas,  in  1881,  at  a  cost  of  $23,000;  the  erection  of  the  Medical  Dor- 
mitory at  Shaw  University  in  1881,  costing  $5,000;  also  the  erection 
of  the  medical  school  building  and  laboratory  in  1882,  at  a  cost  of 
about  $12,000;  the  addition  of  the  girl's  dormitory  to  Wayland  Sem- 
inary in  1882,  at  a  cost  of  $13,000;  a  girl's  dormitory  in  process  of 
erection  at  Leland  XJniyersity  in  1882,  to  cost  $16,000;  in  1882,  a  new 
site  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  to  which  the  school  at  Natchez  is  to  be  trans- 
ferred, costing  $5,000;  also  in  1882,  a  new  site  with  buildings,  for  the 
Atlanta  school,  at  a  cost  of  $17,500.     The  total  is  about  $400,000. 

In  some  instances  the  value  of  the  property  is  much  above  its  cost, 
either  on  account  of  the  advantageous  rates  at  which  it  was  secured, 
the  rise  in  value,  or  the  economy  of  construction,  as  at  Raleigh, 
where  buildings  have  been  erected  at  about  half  the  ordinary  cost, 
by  reason  of  the  personal  attention  of  the  president  to  their  con- 
struction. 

To  get  the  total  amount  expended  upon  school  properties,  we  must 
add  what  has  been  paid  for  improvements,  for  house  and  school  fur- 
niture, for  apparatus,  repairs,  insurance,  and  incidental  expenses. 
Though  the  precise  figures  cannot  be  stated,  the  aggregate,  in  round 
niunbers  is  about  $450,000. 

The  most  of  this  has  been  given  by  generous  individuals  whose 
offerings  have  been  thus  designated  for  these  purposes.  Hence,  a 
comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  expense  has  fallen  upon  the 
general  treasury  of  the  Society.  About  $75,000  given  to  Shaw 
University  and  Leland  University,  did  not  pass  directly  through 
the  Society's  treasury. 

From  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  also  some  assistance  was  received; 
though,  in  several  instances,  promises  of  aid  from  this  quarter  were 
not  fulfilled,  so  that  both  the  Society  and  individuals  who  had  as- 
sumed obligations  in  expectation  of  their  fulfillment,  became  seriously 
burdened  and  embarrassed.  The  extent  of  aid  from  the  Freedmen's 
Bureau  has  been  about  $31,500,  as  follows :  In  1867,  the  erection  of 
a  building  for  Wayland  Seminary,  valued  at  $1,500 ;  in  1868, 
$2,500,  appropriated  to  the  school  at  Ealeigh;  in  1870,  $10,000  for  the 
purchase  of  the  school  property  at  Richmond;  and  toward  the  prop^ 
erty  and  buildings  of  Leland  University,  $17,500 — $7,500  less  than 
promised  on  conditions  that  were  fulfilled. 

In  addition  to  the  schools  just  mentioned,  the  Society  in  1880 
adopts  the  Normal  and  Theological  School  established  by  the  colored 
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people  at  Selma,  Ala.,  in  1879  ;  also  in  1880,  opens  the  school  at  Live 
Ook,  Florida;  also  in  1881,  adopts  the  Kentucky  Normal  and  Theolog- 
ical Institute,  started  in  1879  by  the  colored  people  at  Louisville,  £7. 

In  1878  the  Society's  attention  is  directed  to  the  deplorable 
condition  of  the  freedmen  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  in 
the  Indian  Territory.  These  colored  people,  formerly  slaves  of  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Indians,  when  set  free  were  not  adopted  by 
these  nations  and  given  rights  of  home  or  protection  of  the  law.  In 
their  anomalous  condition,  the  United  States  Government  for  a  time 
gave  them  aid  and  school  privileges.  But  with  changes  in  the  In- 
dian Department  in  1878,  it  was  announced  that  these  would  be 
discontinued.  As  this  juncture,  through  the  intervention  of  the 
Board,  and  chiefly  at  Dr.  Cutting's  urgent  request,  the  Government 
enters  into  contract  with  the  Society  for  the  maintenance  of  six  com- 
mon schools,  the  Society  becoming  responsible  for  the  selection  of 
suitable  teachers  and  for  the  management  of  the  schools;  the  Gov- 
ernment, through  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affidrs,  appropriating 
$3,000  for  salaries  and  school  supplies.  This  arrangement  still  con- 
tinues, with  a  small  increase  in  the  appropriation,  and  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  number  of  the  schools. 

With  the  exception  of  these  common  schools  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, the  Society,  since  1874,  has  confined  its  educational  efforts 
among  the  colored  people  almost  wholly  to  the  support  of  higher 
institutions. 

The  growth  of  this  latter  work  and  its  present  proportions  are 
shown  by  the  subjoined  table: 
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The  schools  wholly  under  control  of  the  Society  are  Wayland 
Seminaiy,  Benedict  Institute,  Nashville  Institute,  Natchez  Seminary, 
Bishop  College.  The  others  are  incorporated  institutions,  a  majority 
or  a  large  proportion  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  however,  being  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  or  of  its  Board.  During  the  five  years  ending 
March  31st,  1874,  the  period  of  Dr.  Simmons'  special  attention  to 
the  Southern  department,  the  receipts  of  the  Society  for  work  among 
the  freedmen  amount  to  $266,916.  The  Board  in  1871  report: 
*'  Seven  schools  have  grounds  and  buildings  paid  for  and  valued  at 
an  aggregate  of  $130,000,  aU  of  which,  except  about  $15,000  worth, 
was  secured  to  the  Society  during  the  year  1870." 

In  1873  the  Freedmen's  Fund  as  a  separate  account  is  discon- 
tinued, all  contributions  to  go  into  the  general  fund,  which  is  to  be 
drawn  upon  for  this  work  as  may  be  needed  and  as  justice  to  the 
general  missionary  work  may  allow.  At  the  same  time  donors  have 
the  privilege  of  designating  their  offerings,  and  such  designation  is 
respected  by  the  Board. 

Partly  in  view  of  the  important  financial  trust  committed  to  the 
Society  in  connection  with  this  educational  work,  and  to  meet  any 
legal  difficulties  that  might  arise,  an  amendment  to  the  charter  is 
secured  in  1877,  whereby  it  is  made — 

"  Lawful  for  this  corporation  to  establish  and  maintain  schools  in  connec- 
tion with  its  missionary  work  among  the  colored  population  of  the  United 
States,  now  generally  known  as  Freedmen,  and  also  among  the  Indians  of 
North  America,  and  for  that  purpose  to  take  and  hold  necessary  real  estate,  and 
to  receive,  accumulate,  and  hold  in  trust  endowment  funds  for  the  support  of 
such  schools,  provided  that  the  annual  income  of  real  estate  and  endowment 
funds  for  the  use  and  maintenance  of  such  schools  shall  not  exceed  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars." 

At  the  meeting  in  Washington,  in  1874,  on  the  report  of  a  com- 
mittee of  five  appointed  the  previous  year  to  see  whether  the  ex- 
penses of  adminstration  could  not  be  lessened  without  detriment  to 
its  interests,  the  Society  merges  the  supervision  of  missions  and  that 
of  education  among  the  freedmen,  and  elects  but  one  Secretary  for 
this  service.     They  say: 

**  There  seemed  to  be,  at  one  time,  a  necessity  for  this  arrangement  [two 
Secretaries],  but  your  committee  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  such 
necessity  does  not  now  exist,  and  that  the  whole  work  of  the  Society  in  these 
two  departments  could  be  effectually  managed  by  one  competent  man,  having 
the  help  of  such  clerical  assistance  as  might,  from  time  to  time,  be  found  to  be 
needful.'* 

Dr.  Nathan  Bishop  is  elected  Corresponding  Secretary  on  the 
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basis  of  this  recommendation.  During  this  year  and  a  few  years  fol- 
lowmg,  the  Society,  crippled  in  resources  by  the  "  hard  times,"  is 
able  merely  to  sustain  what  schools  have  been  established,  without 
attempting  enlargement. 

The  decision  to  discontinue  the  Secretaryship  for  ihe  Southern 
Department  is  not  acceptable  to  some,  particularly  to  members  of  the 
''  National  Theological  Institute,"  represented  by  Dr.  Fulton,  who, 
in  1875,  endeavor  to  secure  the  reappointment  of  a  secretary  for  this 
work.  The  proposition  is  tabled  but  renewed  in  1878.  The 
whole  matter  being  referred  to  a  special  committee,  consisting  of 
I)rs.  J.  D.  Fulton,  A.  P.  Mason,  D.  G.  Corey,  J.  B.  Thomas,  and  E. 
Lathrop,  they  "  recommend  that  a  General  Superintendent  of  our 
missions  to  Freedmen  be  forthwith  appointed  by  the  Board." 
The  recommendation  is  adopted  by  the  Society,  and  the  Board,  after 
much  attention  to  the  subject,  Feb.  1,  1879,  appoint  Rev.  S.  W. 
Marston,  D.D.,  Superintendent  of  Missions  in  the  South.  The  new 
Superintendent  soon  enters  the  field,  and,  acting  on  the  conviction, 
shared  by  the  Board,  that  the  most  effective  missionary  work  for  the 
masses,  can  and  must  be  done  through  their  religious  leaders,  he 
devotes  his  time  and  attention  chiefly  to  holding  Ministers  and  Dea- 
cons' Institutes;  in  which  instruction  in  theology,  in  church  order, 
and  in  the  Christian  life  ia  imparted. 

Early  in  1881,  the  Board  reorganize  the  Southern  work,  so  that 
missionary  effort  shall  be  conducted  chiefly  in  co-operation  with 
conventions  of  colored  Baptists,  or  white  Baptists  ;  while  the 
president  of  the  schools  shall  devote  attention  each  year  to  the  hold- 
ing of  institutes.  The  plan  is  regarded  more  economical,  and  in 
many  ways  more  beneficial  than  that  of  having  one  superintendent 
Moreover,  as  the  colored  people  of  the  South  become  more  intel- 
ligent, better  organized,  and  more  able  to  cultivate  their  own  field, 
the  services  of  a  "  superintendent  of  missions  "  are  not  as  necessary 
as  twenty  or  even  ten  years  earlier.  Hence,  the  labors  of  Dr.  Mars- 
ton,  in  this  position,  terminate  in  the  summer  of  1882,  when  the 
Board  appoint  him  District  Secretary  for  the  Southwest  Never- 
theless, missionary  support  is  not  by  any  means  withdrawn  from  the 
Southern  field. 

After  twenty  years,  the  educational  work  attains  proportions,  and 
assumes  an  importance,  imperatively  demanding  the  constant  and 
careful  oversight  of  an  experienced  educator.  This  becomes  all  the 
more  necessary,  on  account  of  the  unprecedented  magnitude  of  the 
Society's  operations,  allowing  the  Corresponding  Secretary  neither 
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the  time  to  visit  the  schools  nor  to  investigate  minutely  their  con- 
dition. Hence,  in  Maj',  1882,  Hon.  J.  M.  Gregory,  LL.D.,  an 
educator  of  long  and  varied  experience,  and  of  conceded  ability  and 
qualifications  for  the  position,  is  appointed  by  the  Board  superintend- 
ent of  education,  the  action  being  approved  by  the  Society.  Accept- 
ing, he  at  once  engages  in  the  sei*vice  with  great  zeal,  and  with 
much  profit  to  the  institutions. 

Some  general  facts  about  the  schools  are  in  place  here. 

The  twelve  institutions,  founded  or  fostered  by  the  Society,  are 
open  to  both  sexes  and  to  all  classes,  white  or  black.  With  improved 
accommodations,  the  co-education  of  the  young  men  and  young 
women  is  carried  on  most  satisfactorily.  Educated  Christian  women, 
as  pastors'  wives,  as  mothers,  in  the  home,  in  the  church,  particularly 
as  teachers  in  the  Sunday-school  and  in  common  schools,  as  well  as  in 
society  at  large,  are  so  important  a  factor  in  the  elevation  of  a  peo- 
ple, that  to  exclude  young  women  from  the  privileges  of  these  insti- 
tutions, would  be  a  policy  short-sighted  and  suicidal. 

In  most  of  the  schools  are  one  or  more  colored  teachers.  Some  of 
these  take  high  rank  as  instructors.  The  appointment  of  teachers 
is  dependent  not  on  color,  but  on  competency. 

Instruction  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  Normal  School  course.  A  well  qualified  Chris- 
tian teacher  for  the  common  school  is,  as  facts  show,  a  great  power 
for  good  in  the  community, — second  only  to  the  educated  preacher 
of  the  Gospel.  In  numerous  instances  these  teachers  have  gone 
forth  imbued  with  the  missionary  spirit,  holding  prayer  meetings,  or- 
ganizing Sunday-schools,  and  proving  instrumental  in  leading  many  to 
Christ,  in  connection  with  their  secular  work  of  instruction. 

The  industrial  branches  are  taught  in  several  schools,  and  are  to 
be  introduced  into  all,  as  means  and  conveniences  will  admit.  In  the 
support  of  teachers,  the  Society  acknowledges  the  valuable  aid  and 
co-operation  of  the  Women's  Home  Mission  Societies  of  New  Eng- 
land and  of  Michigan;  and  in  the  department  of  industrial  and 
domestic  education  of  the  young  women,  the  aid  of  the  Women's 
Home  Mission  Society  located  at  Chicago.  At  Shaw  IJDiversity  is  a 
medical  school,  established  and  supported  without  aid  from  the 
Society,  but  fully  endorsed  by  the  Society.  It  is  an  important  de- 
partment of  the  education  demanded  by  the  colored  people. 

The  great  aim  in  establishing  these  schools,  viz.,  the  education  of 
Baptist  ministers  for  the  colored  churches  here,  and  the  training  of 
missionaries  for  Africa,  is  kept  uppermost. 
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Regular  courses  of  study  are  prescribed  for  those  whose  time^ 
means,  and  talents  enable  them  to  pursue  these  with  advantage. 
For  others  who  can  remain  but  a  few  months,  studies  adapted  to  their 
wants  are  selected.  But  few,  comparatively,  can  pursue  consecutive- 
ly a  three  or  four  years'  course  of  study.  The  majority  of  the  pupils 
must  labor  until  the  winter  holidays,  and  leave  by  April  for  summer 
employment.  In  some  of  the  schools,  provision  is  made  each  year 
for  about  two  months'  gratuitous  instruction  of  the  older  and  settled 
pastors,  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  an  education.  As 
a  rule,  persons  under  fourteen  years  of  age  are  not  received. 

The  schools  have  need  of  better  apparatus  for  instruction.  All 
have  a  magic  lantern,  a  microscope,  several  electrical  machines,  and 
other  things  to  illustrate  facts  in  natural  philosophy.  Beginnings 
have  been  made  in  geological  cabineta  A  few  schools  have  libraries, 
good,  as  far  as  they  go  ;  none,  however,  are  well  equipped.  Men- 
tion should  be  made  in  this  connection  of  the  long  continued  and 
valuable  donations  of  school  and  library  books,  as  well  as  Bibles  and 
hymn  books  from  Smith  Sheldon,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  and  through 
his  agency. 

Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  formation  of  right  moral  character  in  the 
students.  Every  morning  for  half  an  hour  or  longer,  the  Word  of 
God  is  read,  explained,  and  applied,  to  the  assembled  school  Bible 
classes  on  Sunday,  weekly  prayer  meetings  and  personal  labors  of 
teachers  enter  into  the  sum  of  influences  to  build  up  moral  character. 
These  institutions,  established  in  Christian  prayer,  maintained  by 
consecrated  Christian  offerings,  watched  over  by  a  Christian  Society, 
and  conducted  by  Christian  teachers,  are  truly  missionaiy  in  their 
aim  and  character,  as  the  work  done  therein,  and  the  fruit  gathered 
therefrom,  and  the  influences  they  set  in  operation,  abundantly  tes- 
tify. 

It  is  a  narrow  conception  of  missionary  effort  to  suppose  that  it 
consists  merely  in  inducing  men  to  accept  Christ  as  their  Saviour  and 
their  Lord.  It  is  just  as  essential  a  part  of  such  service  that  those 
converted  be  built  up  in  the  faith  and  instructed  in  methods  of  Chris- 
tian labor.  Paul,  when  on  his  visits  "confirming  the  Churdies,"  or  in 
epistles  instructing  Timothy  how  to  conduct  himself,  and  how  men 
''should  behave  themselves  in  the  Church  of  God;"  Aquila  and 
PrisciUa,  instructing  Apollos,  the  preacher,  more  perfectly  in  divine 
things;  were  performing  missionary  work  unquestionably  as  impor- 
tant as  when  they  declared  to  the  unconverted  the  simple  truths 
necessary  to  salvation.     The  great    commission  of  Christ  to  His 
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discipleB  embraced  not  only  the  duty  of  making  disciples,  but  also 
of  teaching  them  what  He  had  commanded.  Some  are  called  to  be 
teaching  missionaries,  as  others  to  be  preaching  missionarie&  Our 
Lord  Himself  was  the  great  "  Teacher,  sent  from  God ; "  and  Chris- 
tian institutions,  like  those  for  the  colored  people,  planted  in  the 
midst  of  ignorance,  error,  superstition,  and  unrighteousness,  are 
but  combinations  of  Christian  forces  both  to  mold  character  and  to 
sharpen  the  inteUectual  powers  of  students,  that  they  may  more 
clearly  apprehend  and  more  forcibly  declare  the  great  truths  of  the 
Christian  system. 

In  point  of  fact  the  teachers,  as  a  rule,  are  impressed  with 
their  Christian  responsibility  to  bring  the  unconverted  to  Christ,  and 
to  impart  clear  views  of  truth  to  those  professing  conversion. 
Through  their  personal  efforts  with  pupils,  in  prayer  meetings,  in 
Sunday-schools,  in  general  religious  visitation,  thousands  have  been 
won  to  the  Saviour  and  received  impulses  that  have  borne  them  for- 
ward and  upward  throughout  their  lives.  Students  going  forth  from 
such  a  religious  atmosphere  have  become  a  savor  of  life  imto  life  in 
their  respective  churches  and  communities,  often  gathering  large 
numbers  of  intelligent  converts;  and  in  tlie  institutions,  by  means  of 
missionary  societies,  the  missionary  spirit  for  the  evangelization  of 
Africa  is  fostered,  so  that  young  women  and  young  men  are  offering 
themselves  for  service  in  Africa,  and  the  sympathies,  the  prayers  and 
the  contributions  of  the  freedmen  are  being  evoked  for  their  pagan 
kin  across  the  sea.  When  the  time  comes  to  give  to  the  world  the 
record  of  Christian  devotion,  self-denial,  patient  endurance  in  well- 
doing, notwithstanding  the  reproaches,  the  scorn,  the  epithets,  the 
opposition,  the  social  ostracism  which  many  of  these  Christian  teach- 
ers for  years  endured,  sometimes  from  their  own  professed  Christian 
brethren  in  the  South,  then  only  will  their  faithful  efforts  be  ap- 
preciated, then  also  will  it  be  conceded  that  they  went  to  their  work 
and  continued  in  it  animated  by  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

Competent  and  emphatic  is  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Gregory: 

*'  I  donbt  if  any  misBion  field  can  show  sach  self-sacrificiDg  devotion  as  your 
teachers  are  exhibiting  in  every  school  I  have  visited.  As  a  simple  preaching 
agency,  these  schools  eqnal  any  missionary  work  yon  are  doing.  As  a  means  of 
preaching  the  Gospel,  they  would  demand  support  entirely  independent  of  their 
educational  work.*' 

While,  however,  these  schools  are  positively  Christian  in  character 
and  aim,  they  are  not  in  any  sense  sectarian.  That  is  to  say,  stu- 
dents are  not  required  to  subscribe  to  any  sectarian  tenets  as  a  con- 
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dition  of  entrance,  nor  is  their  liberty  of  worship  abridged,  nor  is 
special  effort  made  to  proselyte  from  other  faiths.  In  the  normal, 
the  academic,  as  well  as  in  the  college  courses,  there  is  no  more 
teaching  of  denominational  views  than  in  academies  and  colleges  at 
the  North.  In  the  theological  departments,  however,  the  beliefs  of 
Baptists  are  clearly  taught  Students  of  all  beliefs  and  of  no  beliefs, 
therefore,  are  welcomed  to  these  schools.  The  wisdom  of  opening  the 
doors  to  the  latter  class  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  frequently  during  a 
series  of  years,  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  conversions  have 
occurred  among  the  students;  a  great  thing  for  the  kingdom  of  our 
Lord,  when  we  consider  that  these  are  among  the  most  enlightened 
and  progressive'of  their  people. 

Beneficiary  aid  is  given  with  much  care.  Self-help  is  encouraged 
and  cultivated  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  Few  students  can 
earn  and  save  enough  during  their  vacations  to  support  them  during 
the  year.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  young  women.  Very  few, 
indeed,  have  parents  able  to  support  them  in  school,  as  white 
parents  in  the  north  support  their  children.  That  they  help  them- 
selves, as  they  can,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  for  the  year  1882,  stu- 
dents paid  for  board  and  tuition  $21,641. 89.  Yet  this  is  not  a  fall 
showing,  inasmuch  as  in  some  schools  there  are  neither  dormitories 
nor  boarding  departments.  Tuition  is  ordinarily  one  dollar  per  month, 
and  the  price  of  board  and  incidentals  about  eight  dollars  per  month. 
The  Society  renders  aid  to  beneficiaries  very  sparingly  ;  as  a  rule 
devoting  to  this  purpose  only  contributions  thus  designated.  The 
Colonization  Society,  for  a  few  years,  has  given  several  hundred  dol- 
lars annually  for  the  support  of  students  looking  to  Africa  as  their 
future  field  of  labor.  Generous  individuals  have  given  through  the 
Society  the  fifty  or  seventy-five  dollars  necessary  to  take  a  wor- 
thy student  for  the  ministry  through  his  studies  for  the  year.  The 
Women's  Home  Mission  Societies  of  New  England  and  Michigan 
Lave  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  education  of  young  wo- 
men, by  furnishing  support  for  a  considerable  number. 

The  expense  for  the  support  of  instruction  increases,  of  course, 
with  the  growth  and  the  grade  of  the  schools.  In  1879-80  the  amount 
was  $24,716.72;  in  1880-81,  $32,414.19;  in  1881-2,  $39,965.22. 
During  the  latter  year,  in  the  twelve  schools,  the  number  of  teachers 
was  78,  and  of  pupils  2,329. 

The  pressing  question  is  how  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  these 
Institutions.  No  higher  institution  at  the  North  lives  on  the  tuition 
fees  of  its  students.     Much  less  can  an  institution  among  the  poor 
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colored  people  thus  live.  These  schools  cannot  depend  for  support  on 
the  uncertain  and  fluctuating  benevolence  of  the  churches.  The 
Society  cannot  spare  the  means  to  put  them  on  a  proper  footing. 
Endowments  are  as  indispensable  to  their  success  as  to  the  success  of 
any  other  institutions.  It  is  endowment — or  languishing  existence, 
inefficient  work,  and  finally  death.  Hence,  in  1870,  the  Society  ap- 
proves the  attempt  to  raise  $500,000  as  a  permanent  fund,  the  income 
of  this  '*  to  be  expended  in  grounds,  buildings,  endowments  of  pro- 
fessorships and  scholarships,  and  in  the  purchase  of  libraries  and  ap- 
paratus. "  The  importance  of  such  a  fund  is  insisted  upon  year  after 
year.  But  the  annual  tax  upon  the  benevolent  for  new  buildings  and 
for  general  school  purposes  is  so  great  that  few  give  for  endowment& 
Nevertheless,  with  wise  foresight,  some  thus  give,  and  small  endow- 
ments are  secured  to  several  of  the  schools.  For  particulars  the  reader 
is  referred  to  sketches  of  these  institutions.  The  total  amount  of  en- 
dowment, held  either  by  the  Society  or  by  Boards  of  Trustees,  in 
1882,  is  $61,000.  Other  denominations,  with  not  a  tithe  of  our  ad- 
herents among  the  colored  people,  are  receiving  large  endowments 
for  their  institutions,  thereby  holding  out  superior  inducements  to 
the  best  students,  who  not  unfrequently  are  lost  to  us,  to  whom  they 
denominationally  belonged.  Divine  Providence  is  saying  to  Baptists, 
in  this  work  for  the  colored  people,  "Hold  ^t  that  thou  hast,  that 
no  man  take  thy  crown. " 

In  summing  up  what  has  been  done  by  the  Society  for  the  colored 
people,  we  may  arrange  it  under  three  heads  :  (1),  General  mission- 
ary work;  (2),  Ministers*  Institutes;  (3),  Educational  work  proper. 

1.  From  1862,  for  many  years  the  Society  devoted  special  attention 
to  sending  ministers  from  the  North  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
people  who  were  without  suitable  pastors  of  their  own,  and  to  or- 
ganize churches  and  Sunday-schools.  Approved  colored  ministers 
were  also  supported,  either  as  general  missionaries  or  local  pastors. 
Thus,  in  1865-6,  twenty -five  white  and  ten  colored  missionaries  were 
appointed;  the  next  year  fifty  ordained  preachers,  one-half  of  whom 
were  colored;  for  several  years  following,  about  the  same  number; 
and  since  1873,  when  students  were  no  longer  appointed  for  service 
during  vacations,  about  twenty  annually,  nearly  all  of  them  colored 
men.  An  average  of  about  thirty  appointments  annually  for  the  last 
eighteen  years,  represents  the  work  done  in  this  particular  direction. 

But  in  the  missionary  summary  should  also  be  included  the  labors 
of  about  fifty  "  assistant  missionaries  "  or  teachers,  for  several  years, 
who  also,  as  we  have  shown,  have  performed  an  untold  amount  of 
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religious  labor  among  the  people.  It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than 
fifteen  hundred  years*  missionary  labor  has  been  given  to  the  South- 
ern field  since  1862. 

2.  Ministers'  Institutes  have  been  a  constant  and  important  fea- 
ture in  the  Society's  operations.  All  ordained  missionaries  for  many 
years 'after  1862,  were  instructed  to  make  a  specialty  of  giving  re- 
ligious instruction  to  classes  of  colored  ministers,  who  often  met  at 
night  for  this  purpose.     Large  numbers  were  thus  enlightened. 

Then  able  men  were  appointed  to  devote  themselves  mainly  to  this 
work;  among  whom  were  Dr.  Bipley,  Dr.  Marsena  Stone,  who  labored 
three  years  throughout  the  South;  Dr.  J.  W.  Parker,  Dr.  S.  W.  Mar&- 
ton,  and  others  for  shorter  periods  Some  idea  may  be  obtained  of 
the  numbers  thus  influenced,  from  a  sunmiary  of  Dr.  Marston's  work 
for  two  years,  in  which  he  states  that  1527  ministers  and  696 
deacons  were  in  attendance  at  the  institutes  held  by  him. 

More  recently,  this  kind  of  work  has  been  done  to  an  extent 
about  equal  to  the  labors  of  one  man,  all  the  time,  by  the  presidents 
of  the  schools  in  the  several  States.  Thousands  have  thus  been 
benefited. 

3.  The  Educational  work  makes  the  largest  statistical  showing. 
UiK)n  this  the  chief  stress  has  been  placed.  The  great  aim  in  the 
appointment  of  missionary  assistants  or  teachers,  in  the  earl}'  stages 
of  work  for  the  freedmen,  was  to  teach  the  people,  old  and  young, 
how  to  read,  so  that  God's  Book  might  no  longer  be  a  sealed  volume 
to  them.  And  for  this  end,  all  ages  and  classes  eagerly  applied 
themselves  to  study.  Many  thousands  were  thus  reached  and  wrought 
upon  by  Christian  teachers  in  the  common  or  day  schools  that  were 
conducted  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  for  about  ten  years. 

In  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  it  is  estimated  that  quite 
six  thousand  different  persons  have  been  in  attendance,  of  whom 
about  twelve  hundred  have  had  the  ministry  in  view,  or  were  already 
preachers  of  the  Gospel. 

The  mind  of  man  cannot  compute  the  sum  total  of  intellectual  and 
moral  influence  directly  exerted  by  these  various  agencies,  much  less 
the  influence  of  these  enlightened  pupils  upon  the  people  to  whom 
they  returned. 

The  total  expenditure  by  the  Baptists  of  the  North  for  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  work  for  the  colored  people  during  the  past  twenty 
years  cannot  be  exactly  stated,  as  no  inconsiderable  sums  have  gone 
through  private  channels.  The  amount  expended  by  the  Society,  for 
all  purposes  mentioned,  is  about  $900,000. 
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The  whole  amount,  from  all  Baptist  sources,  may  be  put  down  afc 
upwards  of  $1,000,000. 

What  are  some  of  the  fruits?  The  remarkable  gi'owth  in  numbers, 
intelligence,  and  efficiency  of  the  colored  Baptists  of  the  South. 
We  recognize,  of  course,  the  fact  that  other  beneyolent  organizations 
have  contributed  their  share  to  the  general  results,  also  that  the  im- 
proved educational  system  of  the  Southern  States  is  a  factor  to  be 
considered. 

From  about  350,000  or  400,000,  in  1862,  the  colored  Baptists  have 
increased  to  nearly  or  quite  800,000,  in  1882.  The  colored  popula- 
tion has  increased,  during  this  time,  about  fifty  per  cent,  while  the 
Baptist  element  therein  has  increased  one  hundred  per  cent.  Nearly 
one-half  of  the  entire  population,  therefore,  is  under  Baptist  iniiu- 
ence,  or  in  sympathy  with  the  views  of  Baptists.  Beginning,  in 
1862,  with  almost  nothing,  in  1882  they  have  about  3,400  churches, 
and  church  property  the  valuation  of  which  is  about  $3,000,000. 
Thus  Georgia,  with  115,000  colored  Baptists,  has  900  churches,  with 
property  valued  at  $300,000  ;  the  District  of  Columbia,  church  prop- 
erty valued  at  over  $200,000.  In  1862  there  were  no  general  organi- 
zations of  colored  Baptists.  In  1883,  in  every  State,  there  is  a  con- 
vention for  missionary,  educational,  and  Sunday-school  purposes;  also 
regular  associations  throughout  the  State ;  and  a  general  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  for  the  evangelization  of  Africa.  In  1862  the  man 
who  could  read  was  a  curiosity.  In  1882  there  are  published  not 
less  than  eight  religious  papers  for  the  colored  Baptists  of  the  South, 
while  other  papers  have  a  considerable  circulation  also.  In  one  as- 
sociation in  North  Carolina  are  forty-two  churches,  and  all  the  pas- 
tors, except  two,  have  been  students  in  Shaw  University.  Two  hun- 
dred and  ten  churches  in  the  State  are  cared  for  by  pastors  who 
studied  in  the  schools  of  the  Home  Mission  Society.  These  instances 
may  serve  to  illustrate  the  progress  made  in  twenty  years.  In 
all  the  States,  as  a  rule,  the  leaders  in  every  good  work  are  those  who 
have  been  educated  in  these  Institutions. 

At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  in  some 
sections,  but  little  progress  has  been  made.  These  are  localities 
remote  from  schools  and  from  the  great  centres  of  intellectual 
and  religious  influence ;  where  the  colored  people  twenty  years 
ago,  withdrew  from  the  white  churches,  and  during  all  the  inter- 
vening period  have  had,  for  their  ministers,  grossly  illiterate  men, 
many  of  whom  could  not  read  ;  some  of  whom  scoff  at  "  Book-Christ- 
ians," declaring  that  they  have  **  a  Bible  in  their  hearts  '*  from  which 
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they  preach  ;  jealous  of  the  younger  ministers  who  haye  an  educa- 
tion ;  never  resigning ;  being  a  law  unto  themselves  and  to  their  peo- 
ple. The  perversions  of  truth,  by  these  men,  are  shocking,  and 
the  effect  upon  the  lives  of  their  people  can  hardly  be  imagined.  It 
is,  therefore,  true  that,  in  some  quarters,  where  these  people  have  been 
left  to  themselves  and  to  the  guidance  of  blind  leaders  of  the  blind, 
there  has  been  no  substantial  progress  in  the  Christian  life.  Pro- 
bably of  about  one-fifth  of  the  churches  these  things  are  true. 
But  the  light  is  gradually  chasing  away  the  darkness.  While 
there  is  much  to  deplore,  yet  the  past  is  full  of  encouragement — the 
future  full  of  promise.  Where  or  when,  during  the  Christian  centuries^ 
have  there  been,  in  twenty  years,  for  the  investment  made,  so  great 
returns  ? 

In  A.  D.  1900  the  colored  population  of  this  country  will  probably 
number  about  12,000,000.  Patriotism  summons  us  to  do  our  utmost  for 
them,  a  poweiful  factor  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  this  country.  Then, 
also,  at  the  rate  of  increase  for  the  last  twenty  years,  the  number  of  col- 
ored Baptists  will  be  quite  1,500,000.  What  kind  of  Baptists  will  they 
be  ?  The  answer  rests  largely  upon  what  is  done  for  them  now,  in- 
asmuch as  the  youug  men  of  the  present  will  be  the  men  of  influence 
then.  For  these  Baptists,  and  the  five  or  six  millions  related  to 
tliem,  about  12,000  ministers  will  be  needed.  What  kind  of  minis- 
ters will  they  be  ?  That  depends,  to  a  large  extent,  on  the  character 
of  the  schools  for  the  intellectual  and  religious  training  of  students 
for  the  ministry  )  and  the  character  of  these  schools,  in  turn,  depends 
upon  the  means  contributed  for  their  support.  In  addition  to  all 
these  considerations,  the  relation  of  this  great  work  to  the  evangeli- 
zation of  Africa,  should  stimulate  the  people  of  God  everywhere  to 
larger  offerings  and  more  fervent  prayer  that  the  largest  and  best 
results  may  be  attained. 


CHAPTER  XVin 


The  Society  and  Southern  Baptists. 

^  Peace,  peace  be  unto  thee,  and  peace  be  to  thy  helpers :  for  thy  God 
helpeth  thee.*' — I.  Ghron.  xii.  18. 

We  have  seen  how  the  original  union  bf  American  Baptists  in  one 
Home  Mission  Society,  after  thirteen  years,  was  rent  in  twain  by  the 
question  of  slavery;  and  how  during  the  existence  of  slavery,  the 
separation  continued  for  twenty  years.  We  know  that  the  barrier  to 
a  reunion,  or  to  the  resumption  of  fi-atemal  relations,  was  not  re- 
moved by  the  destruction  of  this  institution. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  Society  at  the  St. 
Louis  meeting.  May,  1865,  to  prosecute  with  vigor  the  work  among 
the  freedmen.  Not  a  month  passes  before  the  Virginia  General  As- 
sociation is  discussing  a  resolution,  ''  firmly  protesting  against  all 
such  pretensions  and  usurpations  "  of  the  Society  in  presuming  to 
send  missionaries  into  the  South,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  fore- 
going resolutions;  "  and  declining,  and  advising  our  churches  to  de- 
cline, any  co-operation  or  fellowship  with  any  of  the  missionaries, 
ministers  or  agents  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society." 

This  resolution  is  referred  to  a  committee  of  which  Dr.  Jeter  is 
chairman,  and  their  report,  adopted  without  dissent,  calls  it  "  a  grave 
and  important  question  in  what  manner  we  shall  receive  these  mis- 
sionaries;" expresses  the  opinion  that  this  course  of  the  Society  is  un- 
necessary; hopes  that  if  missionaries  are  sent  they  will  be  "  conserva- 
tive in  spirit " — "  such  as  might  be  taken  into  fraternity  and  co-oper- 
ation with  the  pastors  of  our  Churches  and  the  missionaries  of  this 
body  without  any  sacrifice  of  self-respect,  or  danger  of  discord  and 
collision;"  and  closes  with  the  recommendation  that  until  the  plans 
of  the  Society  are  better  known  and  the  spirit  of  its  agents  well  under- 
stood, "  the  Association  and  the  Churches  connected  with  it  decline 
any  co-operation  with  its  agents  or  missionaries." 

This  action  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  expression  of  the  general  at- 
titude of  Southern  Baptists  at  the  time;  and  sheds  light,  therefore, 
upon  the  Society's  utterances  as  to  the  kind  of  men  needed  to  labor 
where  they  could  expect,  and  where  frequently  they  received  only 
social  and  religious  isolation,  or  opposition  and  denunciation. 
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The  response  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the  Society  is  thus  given 
by  an  influential  journal:  "  The  Home  Mission  Society  cannot  treat 
any  part  of  our  country  as  if  it  were  a  foreign  land.  If  it  sees  a  work 
needing  to  be  done  in  Virginia — ^a  work  which  it  is  competent  to  do 
— ^it  is  free  to  undertake  it." 

Not  deterred  by  these  things,  the  Board  extend  the  olive 
branch  to  Southern  brethren  through  the  following  resolution  adopt- 
ed Sept  29th,  1865: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society 
do  sincerely  desire,  and  will  fraternally  welcome,  the  co-operation  of  their  Bap- 
tist brethren  in  the  Southern  States  in  the  glorioas  work  of  publishing  the  Gos- 
pel in  all  its  fullness  of  doctrine,  precept  and  practice  throughout  the  land ;  and 
in  all  Christian  efforts  to  enlighten  and  Christianize  every  creature." 

Dr.  Edward  Lathrop  and  Dea.  J.  B.  Hoyt  visit  churches  and 
brethren  in  the  South,  white  and  colored,  bearing  the  message  of  the 
Board.  It  is  not  surprising,  perhaps,  that  this  first  formal  fraternal 
overtiure  by  the  Society  should  awaken  but  a  feeble  response  at  the 
South.     Of  this  action  the  Board  say,  in  their  report  for  1866  : 

**Bev.  Dr.  Lathrop,  with  our  resolution  in  his  hand,  visited  brethren  and 
Churches,  both  white  and  colored,  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Breathing  the 
spirit  of  the  resolution  he  met  with  welcome  and  with  opposition.  He  showed 
the  open  way  to  those  who  wished  to  join  us  in  Christian  effort.  We  have  not 
offered  to  co-operate  with  Southern  politicians.  It  is  to  Southern  GhristianB, 
both  white  and  colored,  that  we  extend  the  hand  of  co-operation ;  to  those  who 
have  a  common  faith  with  us,  who  forget  prejudice  and  animosity  when  stand- 
ing in  the  light  which  streams  from  the  face  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  If 
the  proffered  hand  is  accepted,  well.  If  it  is  scorned,  our  mission  remains  un- 
changed. That  mission  we  are  striving  faithfully  to  fulfill.  The  work  must  not 
be  stopped  by  State  lines,  nor  sectional  hatreds,  nor  complexion  of  man,  until 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel,  '  in  all  its  fullness  of  doctrine  shall  have  been 
proclaimed  throughout  the  land.'  " 

Having  made  such  efforts  at  peace,  the  Board  push  on  the  work. 
The  King's  business,  at  this  time,  requires  haste. 

Even  before  this  action,  and  as  evidence  of  an  earnest  fraternal 
spirit,  the  Board  send  a  missionary  to  the  Coliseum  Place  Baptist 
Church  (white).  New  Orleans,  in  1863,  also  the  ensuing  year  ap> 
point  missionaries  to  Tennessee.  ''  The  Home  Mission  Board,"  savs 
a  prominent  brother  of  that  State,  "  will  ever  be  held  in  grateful  re- 
membrance by  the  loyal  Baptists  here,  for  the  timely  aid  afforded  us 
in  our  sufferings  and  poverty. " 

The  condition  of  denominational  interests  in  Missouri  in  1865-6, 
and  the  help  afforded  by  the  Society,  are  thus  described  in  1866: 
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"Early  in  the  year  we  felt  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  retain 
the  preTalenoe  of  Baptist  sentiment,  and  secure  the  permanence  of  Baptist  in- 
stitutions, in  the  State  of  Missouri.  Before  the  war  there  were  750  Baptist 
Churches,  and  45,000  Baptists  in  that  State.  Since  the  war,  the  ministerB  of 
the  Churches  have  been  suddenly  ejected  from  their  pulpits  by  the  requirements 
of  the  Missouri  Test  Oath.  Paralysis  seemed  ready  to  fall  upon  our  whole 
denomination  in  that  rising  State.  In  view  of  the  necessities  of  the  hour,  we 
secured  the  serrioes  of  Bev.  Dr.  Hiscox,  who  has  labored  with  untiring  energy 
in  reorganizing  the  Baptist  elements  throughout  the  Missouri  Valley.  By  his 
advice  we  have  commissioned  twenty-five  men  to  important  points  in  that 
State.  Some  of  these  men  left  most  favorable  positions  in  New  England,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio;  yet  they  are  laboring  with  joy  said  encourage- 
ment in  their  new  Churches.*' 

About  the  same  time  special  attention  is  devoted  to  West  Yirginia, 
where  Baptist  interests  are  strengthened  by  the  Society's  aid.  For 
the  year  ending  April,  1866,  the  first  year  after  the  war,  the  Society 
reports  $6,475  spent  for  the  white  Churche^|in  the  South. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  1867  the  Society  takes  a  decided  step 
toward  the  resumption  of  fraternal  relations  between  Baptists  of 
the  North  and  of  ttie  South,  by  the  appointment  of  a  large  and  in- 
fluential delegation  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  at  Baltimore,  in  1868.  The  delegation  consists  of  J.  S. 
Backus,  D.D.;  Wm.  Hague,  D.D.;  Hon.  J.  M.  Hoyt;  B.  T.  Welch, 
D.D. ;  H.  G.  Weston,  D.D.,  and  D.  C.  Eddy,  D.D. 

The  delegation  have  a  cordial  reception  from  the  brethren  at  Bal- 
timore. The  visit  is  solely  fraternal  in  its  character,  no  pro- 
positions of  any  kind  being  presented,  looking  toward  formed 
union.  The  Southern  Convention  respond  by  the  appointment  of  a 
similar  delegation  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Society  in  New  York 
a  few  days  afterward.  Five  members  of  the  delegation,  viz. :  J.  B. 
Jeter,  D.D. ;  Bichard  Fuller,  D.D. ;  B.  Manly,'  D.D. ;  J.  A.  Broadus, 
D.D.,  and  J.  B.  Graves,  D.D.,  attend,  and  present  a  formal  communi- 
cation, in  which  it  is  said, — 

*'  Your  delegates  were  cordially  received  among  us,  and  their  presence, 
counsels  and  prayers  imparted  joy.  On  behalf  of  our  brethem,  we  reciprocate 
the  kind  greeting  of  your  messengers.  We  come  among  you,  not  to  propose 
any  organic  connection,  but  to  cultivate  fraternal  affection,  and  secure,  so  far 
as  it  may  be  consistent  with  independent  action,  efficient  co-operation.  Baptists, 
Korth  and  South,  are  one  in  faith  and  aim,  and  it  is  desirable  that  they  should 
be  one  in  spirit,  so  that,  combining  their  counsels,  they  may  labor  harmonious- 
ly for  the  conversion  of  the  world  to  Christ.  We  earnestly  desire  that,  forget- 
ting all  that  has  been  offensive  and  irritating  in  the  past,  we  may  all,  following 
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the  things  that  make  for  peace,  look  hopefully  forw^ard  to  the  fatoie,  awatfcing 
the  deTelopments  of  Proyidence  for  our  guidance. " 

The  delegates  having  been  invited  to  seats  on  the  platform,  address 
the  immense  audience  in  the  Oliver  St.  Church.  Dr.  Jeter  first 
speaks,  and  after  referring  to  his  presence  in  the  same  Church  in 
1829,  and  *'  to  God's  chastening  of  the  South  and  the  blotting  out  the 
cause  of  the  division/'  says: 

"  Four  millions  of  Freedmen  in  their  helplessness  and  sorrow,  want  aid 
from  every  section  of  the  coantry.  Oliver  Street  was  the  old  hattle  ground. 
From  it  the  olive  branch  is  now  appropriately  extended.  I  have  come  to  ex- 
change the  hand  of  fellowship  with  Northern  Baptists  and  bury  the  tomahawk 
forever." 

The  congregation  is  moved  to  tears.  Dr.  Welch  leads  in  a  prayer 
of  thanksgiving  to  God.  Next  follows  Dr.  Fuller,  endorsing  the 
fraternal  words  of  Dr.  Jeter,  afiirming  that  he  is  at  home  on  the 
platform,  as  a  Life  Director  of  the  Home  Mission  Society,  and  ex- 
pressing his  desire  to  unite  with  his  brethren  in  the  North  in  elevat- 
ing and  saving  four  millions  of  freedmen  crying  to  the  Church  for 
help,  saying  in  conclusion: 

"  In  some  way  the  Baptists  North  and  South  must  come  together  and 
vxyrk  togeiher" 

Dr.  Graves  follows  with  characteristic  remarks.  Then  Dr.  Colver 
is  called  for,  and  after  some  allusions  to  his  part  in  the  great  struggle, 
makes  a  large-hearted  speech  and  extends  the  hand  of  fellowship  to 
several  of  the  Southern  delegation.  Dr.  Broadus  in  his  address  sug- 
gests in  regard  to  co-operation  in  work  for  the  colored  people,  that — 

*'  If  no  missionaries  should  be  sent  among  the  Southern  people  except  those 
selected  by  the  Southern  Board,  or  if  selected  by  the  Home  Mission  Society,  ap- 
proved  by  the  Board,  the  people  would  receive >  them  with  confidence.  The 
South  has  men  enough,  but  no  money." 

Dr.  Bright,  in  his  remarks,  replies  to  this  proposition,  that — 


<ii 


This  would  be  to  shut  out  of  the  South  every  laborer  that  a  Southern 
organization  does  not  endorse.  If  I  understand  convictions  that  lie  deep  in  the 
minds  of  Northern  Baptists,  it  is  their  purpose  not  to  relinquish  the  right  of 
sending  any  man  to  any  place,  or  to  any  class  of  people  in  the  South  as  a 
missionary  of  the  cross.  They  would  stand  up  for  having  precisely  the  same 
liberty  of  thought  and  of  speech  awarded  to  a  Northern  Christian  in  South 
Carolina,  or  any  other  Southern  State,  that  is  awarded  to  a  Southern  Christian 
in  New  York  or  in  any  Northern  State;  it  is  also  the  fixed  purpose  of  Northern 
Baptists  to  have  a  direct  and  influential  agency  in  the  work  of  elevating  the 
Southern  Freedmen;  and  this  Society  must  act  in  harmony  with  these  grand 
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coDTiotions  of  our  people,  or  the  streams  which  give  to  the  Treasury  its  re- 
sources will  be  dried  up.'* 

The  committee  to  whom  is  referred  the  communication  from  the 
delegates  of  the  Southern  conyention  bring  in  a  fraternal  and  tem- 
perate repojrt,  saying  therein  that — 

"No  fundamental  changes  in  existing  organizations  are  proposed  at  pre- 
sent, but  we  trust  that  our  mutual  love  and  fellowship,  in  due  time,  will  bring 
us  into  the  same  lines  and^methods  of  action.  Treatiog  each  other  not  only 
with  respect  and  confidence  but  with  that  brotherly  charity  which  '  beareth  all 
things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  oil  things,'  let  Us  unite  heart  and  hand,  so 
far  as  we  can,  and  the  Providence  of  God  shall  direct,  in  giving  the  Gospel  to 
the  destitute,  and  especially  in  aiding  to  lift  up  the  millions  of  freedmen  to  the 
exercise  of  all  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship  and  Christian  brotherhood." 

Dr.  Manly  expresses  his  disagreement  with  some  of  the  delegation 
and  especially  Avith  the  language  of  the  report  concerning  the  ex- 
ercise of  all  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship  for  the  freedmen,  but 
adds, — 

**  Our  only  salvation  is  in  the  elevation  of  the  colored  men,  and  we  must 
work  for  it.  We  ask  for  help  and  co-operation,  but  if  you  repel  our  confidence, 
our  heart  of  love  which  we  prolTer,  we  will  at  least  not  oppose  whatever  you  may 
choose  to  do,  but  be  satisfied,  so  that  only  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  preached." 

The  committee's  report  is  unanimously  adopted.  The  occasion  is 
one  of  thanksgiving,  rejoicing,  and  hope.  Antagonists  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  again  clasp  hands  in  Christian  fellowship.  The  feeh'ng 
is  strong  that  Baptists  of  the  whole  country  should  heartily  co-operate 
in  the  great  work  of  uplifting  the  emancipated  millions  of  the  South. 
This,  be  it  remembered,  is  in  1868. 

The  fraternal  interchange  of  courtesies  is  maintained  between  the 
Society  and  the  Southern  convention. 

Practical  co-operation,  however,  does  not  immediately  follow.  The 
Society  goes  onward  with  its  plans.  Dr.  J.  W.  Parker,  in  the  meet- 
ing at  Boston  in  1869,  quotes  Dr.  BranUy  as  saying  to  him,  "  You 
of  the  North  can  do  this  work  of  education  among  the  freedmen 
better  than  we  can.  I  do  not  know  a  man  of  the  South  who  is  doing 
it,  and  I  bid  you  Godspeed." 

In  1870  Rev.  E.  T.  Winkler,  D.D.,  of  S.  C,  by  request  of  the  Board, 
delivers  a  discourse  at  the  meeting  in  Chicago  on  the  education  of 
preachers  for  the  colored  people.  The  eloquent  address  enforces 
strongly  the  reasons  for  such  education  and  the  special  obligations 
resting  upon  Baptists  to  provide  it. 

Gradually,  with  the  passing  years.  Baptists  of  both  sections  come 
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to  understand  each  other  better;  old  asperities  die  out;  prejudices 
disappear;  and  the  dawn  of  a  better  day  is  more  and  more  marked. 
Christian  men  at  the  South,  recognizing  the  issue  of  the  war  as  of 
Divine  ordering,  earnestly  inquire  into  the  significance  of  it,  particu- 
larly in  reference  to  the  freed-people.  The  question  of  their  own 
duty  confronts  them  at  every  ttim,  as  they  see  the  need  of  educated 
religious  teachers  for  these  millions,  and  as  they  witness  the  efforts 
of  their  Northern  brethren  to  supply  this  need. 

For  a  time,  on  account  of  the  prostration  of  the  South,  consequent 
upon  the  war,  they  excuse  themselves  from  participation  in  this  work. 
But  even  during  this  period,  here  and  there  representative  and  pro- 
gressive men,  throughout  the  South,  express  their  great  satisfaction 
that  their  brethren  of  the  North,  through  the  Society,  have  under- 
taken so  great  things  for  the  colored  people.  Leading  denomina- 
tional joumtds  begin  to  commend  the  work  and  the  worker&  A  few 
large-souled  men  make  contributions  for  this  object  Brethren  in 
the  ministry  commend  brethren  at  the  head  of  these  institutions. 
Several  State  Conventions  pass  resolutions  expressing  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Society's  efforts,  and  recommending  pastors  to  use  their 
influence  in  directing  the  attention  of  the  colored  youth  to  the 
educational  advantages  offered  them  where  institutions  are  establish- 
ed. From  1872  onward,  these  expressions  become  more  frequent 
and  more  emphatic.  In  1873  the  Domestic  Mission  Board  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  through  Rev.  M.  T.  Sumner,  Corres- 
ponding Secretary,  make  this  announcement: 

**  We  arranged  with  the  Angasta  Institute,  under  the  presidency  of  J.  T. 
Bobert,  LL.  D.,  to  take  our  young  men  on  the  same  terms  that  the  American 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  New  York,  has  adopted.  [Viz.,  $6  a  month,  or 
$60  for  the  school  year,  for  each  student.]  This  institute  is  under  the  direction, 
and  belongs  to  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  New  York,  and  all 
its  affairs  are  wisely  conducted,  and  it  is  worthy  of  our  confidence  and  sap- 
port." 

This  measure  is  highly  commended  by  the  JRdigious  Herald,  of 
Yirginia,  in  a  double-leaded  editorial,  in  which  Dr.  Dickinson,  the 
editor,  proposes  that  the  Baptists  of  Yirginia  and  North  Carolinsi  in 
their  respective  conventions,  should  do  similar  things^  aiid  saying, — 
"  Now  that  the  action  of  our  Marion  Board  has  opened  the  way  for 
organized  eflfoi-t,  we  *  thank  God  and  take  courage.'  Kind  words 
and  resolutions  are  good,  but  liberal  contributions  are  better.'*  The 
editor  illustrates  his  own  precept  by  a  gift  to  the  work.     The 
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example  of  the  Domestic  Mission  Board,  however,  is  not  followed  by 

State  conventiona 

In  1870  the  Board  report  to  the  Society  that — 

"Our  work  in  the  Soath  has  been  proBecnted  with  success  among  both 
races.  Obedient  to  the  last  command  of  Jesus,  we  haye  aimed  to  carry  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature, — working  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus  with  a  deep,  tender 
and  abiding  solicitude  for  the  salvation  of  every  human  being,  of  whatever 
nationality  or  condition.  .  .  The  evidences  of  returning  confidence  since  the 
war  are  increasing.  A  large  and  still  larger  number  of  able  and  excellent 
brethren,  all  through  the  South,  are  writing  us  in  the  spirit  of  fraternal  affec- 
tion." 

Mention  is  also  made  of  co-operation  in  Florida,  and  of  a  mission- 
ary among  the  Germans  in  Texas.  Dr.  Simmons,  during  his 
Southern  trip  in  1869-70,  finds  leading  brethren  kindly  disposed 
toward  him  and  the  work  he  represents. 

In  1873  the  Board  announces  that  missionaries  have  labored 
among  both  races  at  the  South,  and  that — 

"Ko  appointments  are  voted  through  with  greater  heartiness  or  unanimity 
than  those  for  the  benefit  of  the  Caucasian  race  in  the  South.  Native  Southern 
men,  too,  are  among  our  appointees;  brethren  they  are  in  some  instances  of  rare 
worth  and  piety  and  devotion.  The  Board  ddighi  to  sustain  such  in  preaching 
and  teaching  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  to  perishing  sinners.  .  .  No  heartier  words 
have  been  uttered  in  favor  of  educating  freedmen  preachers  than  by  some  of 
our  Southern  Baptist  brethren.  Our  schools  are  winning  golden  opinions. 
The  better  class  of  Southern  Baptists  not  only  stand  ready  to  welcome  us  in  our 
work,  but  they  glory  in  our  schools." 

In  1874  the  Board  say: 

*'Our  hearts  are  drawn  out  in  profound  sympathy  towards  our  white 
brethren  in  the  South,  and  your  Board  desire  to  do  their  utmost  to  help  them. 
Always,  when  possible,  we  make  appropriations  most  gladly  to  assist  them  in 
sustaining  missionaries  of  their  own  selection  in  destitute  places.  We  ought  to 
have  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  this  current  year  to  expend  upon  feeble 
churches  of  whites  and  blacks  in  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States. 

"  It  is  cheering  to  observe  with  what  increasing  cordiality  our  Southern  breth- 
ren are  working  with  us.  We  attribute  this  to  the  blessing  of  God  upon  wise 
measures.  Your  Board  appoint  white  men  of  the  South  and  black  men  as  mis- 
sionaries. We  aid  white  Churches  and  colored  Churches.  We  make  meeting- 
house loans  to  blacks  and  whites.  In  short,  we  aim  to  work  impartially,  and 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  for,  and  with  all.  Five  years  ago,  in  his  very  first 
trips  South,  Secretary  Simmons  took  special  pains  to  visit  several  of  the  promi- 
nent brethren  among  our  Southern  ministers  and  converse  with  them  about  the 
best  methods  of  conducting  our  freedmen  work.  He  received  from  them  then, 
and  has  received  from  them  repeatedly  since  then,  most  valuable  counsel— and 
it  has  ever  been  the  pleasure  of  your  Board  and  of  your  Secretaries  to  invite 
this  interchange  of  friendly  counsels,  and  to  welcome  the  co-operation  of  the 
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bonth  in  the  work.  As  a  result  there  are  scores  of  leading  Baptists  in  the 
North  who  are  not  as  hearty  friends  and  adyocates  of  our  freedmen  theological 
schools  to-day  as  scores  of  leading  Baptists  who  may  be  picked  out  in  the 
South.  These  Southern  brethren  give  thought  and  money  also  to  this  cause. 
Some  of  our  very  best  colored  students  are  the  selection  of  Southern  white 
brethren  who  have  taken  pains,  from  love  to  Christ,  to  interest  themseWes  in 
this  yitally  important  master/* 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the  Society  holds  its  annual  meet- 
ing in  Washington,  in  1874;  together  with  the  Missionary  Union  and 
the  Pubhcation  Society,  the  latter  Society  celebrating  its  semi- 
centennial in  the  city  of  its  birth.  The  occasion  is  one  of  unusual 
interest.  A  mile-stone  of  progress  is  marked  by  the  address  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Fuller,  of  Baltimore,  and  the  introduction  by  him  of  the  follow- 
ing resolutions: 

"  Besolved,  That  the  Society  most  sincerely  desires  that  all  remembrances 
of  the  late  deplorable  conflict  in  arms  between  two  sections  of  this  country 
shall  be  blotted  out  by  the  blood  of  Jesus;  and  that,  in  all  time  to  oome,  offlo69 
of  love  and  harmony  may  cement  the  hearts  of  all  the  citizens  of  our  beloTed 
fatherland. 

**  Resolvedt  That  if,  in  the  providence  of  God,  the  time  shall  come  when  we 
will  know  no  North,  no  South,  no  East,  no  West,  except  to  lore  every  portion 
of  the  country  alike,  and  that  again  from  every  quarter  the  tribes  of  our  Israel 
shall  assemble  in  one  harmonious  council,  we  will  hail  that  auspicious  period. 
And  meanwhile  we  sincerely  hope  that  between  this  body  and  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  there  may  be  annually  an  interchange  of  Christian  saluta- 
tion by  fraternal  correspondence,  and  by  messengers  from  each  of  these  So- 
cieties to  the  other,  bearing  assurances  of  reciprocal  kindness  and  cordial  co- 
operation in  the  great  enterprise  confided  to  us  by  our  common  Bedeemer.'' 

These  resolutions  from  a  Southern  man,  at  the  same  time  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society,  are  unanimously  adopted.  In  the  spirit  of  the 
resolutions  the  Society  in  1876 — 

*'  Cordially  and  urgently  invite  our  brethren  of  the  entire  South,  and  par- 
ticularly the  ministers  and  members  of  Southern  Baptist  Churches,  to  co-operate 
with  our  teachers  and  our  Board  even  more  earnestly  than  ever  before  in  the 
building  up  and  strengthening  of  these  schools  for  educating  colored  preachers 
and  teachers." 

And  in  1878  the  Society  adopt  the  following  preamble  and  resolu- 
tion offered  by  Dr.  Lathrop,  of  Connecticut: 

'*  Whereas f  The  Southern  Baptist  General  Convention  did,  at  its  late  meet- 
ing in  Nashville,  express  warm  and  intelligent  sympathy  in  the  work  of  promot- 
ing the  spiritual  and  intellectual  advancement  of  the  colored  population  of  the 
South,  and  did  particularly  recommen  what  are  called  Ministers*  Institutes  as 
means  adapted  to  this  end,  and  did  advise  all  the  Baptist  pastors  and  ministen 
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of  the  South  to  take  special  interest  in  snch  institutes,  that  they  might  be  pro- 
dnotive  of  the  largest  good — 

"  lUsolvedt  That  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society  be,  and  hereby  are,  requested  and  instructed  efficiently  and 
heartily  to  co-operate  with  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  in  securing  the 
holding  of  such  institutes,  at  such  times  and  places  throughout  the  Southern 
States  as  may  promise  the  widest  permanent  good  to  the  ministry  of  the  colored 
race,  and  to  the  extent  that  the  resources  of  the  Society  from  time  to  time  may 
justify." 

By  the  appointment,  soon  after,  of  a  Superintendent  of  Missions, 
who  should  devote  special  attention  to  the  holding  of  such  institutes, 
the  Board  seek  to  execute  the  will  of  the  Society  and  to  open  the 
way  for  the  practical  co-operation  recommended  by  the  Conyention. 

The  report  of  the  Board  in  1879  says  : 

"Preliminary,  howeyer,  to  the  work  of  this  officer,  and  in  conformity  with 
the  resolution  of  the  Society,  at  Oleyeland,  the  Bey.  Dr.  Lathrop  and  the  Corres- 
ponding Secretary  were  instructed  to  yisit  the  Southern  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
sions, at  Marion,  Ala.,  and  Southern  brethren  in  several  cities,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  measure  of  co-operation  on  which  the  proposed  Superinten- 
dent could  rely  in  the  maintenance  of  Institutes  for  the  instruction  and  help  of 
colored  pastors.  This  yisit  was  of  the  most  satisfactory  character.  Besolutions 
of  co-operation  were  passed  by  the  Southern  Board,  and  pledges  of  co-operation, 
more  or  less  formal,  but  always  emphatic  and  cordial,  were  given  in  every  city. 
The  Key.  S.  W.  Marston,  D.D.,  was  appointed  Superintendent,  and  has  entered 
upon  his  work.'* 

To  quite  an  extent  during  his  continuance  in  the  work  he  receives 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  Baptisl^  pastors  in  the  South,  at  points 
where  institutes  are  held. 

It  is  a  plea8iu*e  to  add  that  the  presidents  of  several  of  our  in- 
stitutions likewise  receive  the  fraternal  counsel  and  aid  of  white  pas- 
tors in  their  several  localities,  some  of  whom  deliver  lectures  to  the 
students  for  the  ministry.  On  the  boards  of  the  incorporated  insti- 
tutions are  Southren  brethren  whose  services,  in  some  instances,  are 
highly  appreciated.  In  the  Medical  School,  at  Raleigh,  the  instructors 
and  lecturers  are  from  the  first  ranks  of  the  medical  fraternity  of  the 
city.  With  the  Georgia  (white)  Convention,  conjointly  with  the 
colored  Convention,  the  Society  has  co-operated,  since  1878,  in  sup- 
porting from  two  to  four  of  the  best  colored  missionaries  obtainable, 
for  general  work  in  that  State;  also  with  the  white  Convention  of  IVIis- 
sisdppi,  in  supporting  highly  esteemed  white  brethren  to  labor  chiefly 
in  holding  Ministers'  Institutes;  also  with  those  of  the  Texas  Con- 
ventions, primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  white  population  in  mission 
fields.     The  Texas  State  Convention,  conjointly  with  the  colored  Con- 
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yention,  co-operates  with  the  Society  in  maintaining  an  able  colored 
missionary  in  that  State,  and  has  appropriated  several  hundred  dollars 
toward  *' Bishop  College,"  at  Marshall  In  Arkansas,  to  a  limited 
extent,  the  Society  and  the  Convention  have  worked  harmoniously. 
The  Association  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  likewise  in  union  with 
the  Society.  In  Florida,  among  the  white  as  well  as  among  the 
colored  people,  the  Society's  missionaries  have  labored  for  many 
years. 

The  largest  amount  expended  in  any  Southern  State  is  in  Mis- 
souri, which  has  received  since  the  war  about  $60,000  of  missionary 
funds. 

About  $300,000  have  gone  through  the  Society's  treasury  into 
missionary  work  in  the  South;  the  most  of  this  since  the  war;  and 
about  $125,000  of  this  to  white  missionaries  and  Churches.  From 
the  Church  Edifice  Fund  aid  has  been  extended  also  to  Churches  of 
both  races. 

All  these  things  are  significant  They  show  on  the  one  hand  that 
the  Society  has  been  broad  and  generous  in  its  dealings  with  the  South; 
and  on  the  other  hand  that  there  has  been  on  the  part  of  the  latter 
a  growing  disposition  to  unite  in  many  ways  with  the  Society  in 
cultivating  the  great  mission  fields  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
Marked  lines  of  separation  are  no  longer  possible,  as  in  the  past. 
Especially  in  regard  to  missionary  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  colored 
people  is  this  true.  It  is  true  also  of  work  among  the  foreigners  who 
are  entering  some  portions  of  th^  South,  and  in  whose  reHgious  wel- 
fare all  alike  are  concerned.  The  sentiment  of  many  good  brethren 
in  the  South  is  thus  expressed  by  the  Baptist  Courier^  of  South 
Carolina  in  1882. 

'*  We  should  be  unworthy  of  the  Christian  name  if  we  conld  not  give  a 
'  Godspeed  *  to  the  Home  MiRsion  Society  of  New  York  in  its  noble  and  gener- 
ous efforts  to  supply  the  destitution  which  our  own  Board  has  been  unable  to 
reach.  We  are  not  the  people  to  desire  that  the  progress  of  the  Bedeemer's 
kingdom  and  the  progress  of  Baptist  principles  should  be  delayed  among  us, 
or  anywhere  on  earth,  until  we  become  able  or  ready  to  affect  the  adyance  by 
our  own  means  and  ways.  No  man  has  a  right  to  go  into  his  neighbor's  fann 
.and  cultivate  a  portion  of  it,  howeyer  miserably  it  may  be  neglected.  But  the 
earth  is  the  Lord's — South  Carolina  as  well  as  New  York— and  no  servant  of  the 
Lord  needs  to  say  to  any  other  servant,  *By  your  leave,  sir,'  when  he  would 
cross  State  lines  to  work  for  the  Master." 

In  the  language  of  Dr.  Fuller,  will  it  not  be  an  "  auspicioiis  period 
when  the  tribes  of  our  Israel  shall  assemble  in  one  harmonious 
council,"  to  consider  the  numerous  and  weighty  questions  relating  to 
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the  eyangelization  of  our  country?  The  old  issues  and  causes  of 
division  haTin<^  passed  away  forever,  and  a  commingling  of  peoples 
and  of  interests  having  taken  place  as  never  before,  why  should  not 
all  American  Baptists,  dwellers  under  a  common  government,  sub- 
jects of  one  Lord,  striving  for  the  same  results,  combine  again  their 
forces  as  in  former  days,  and  in  that  union  wherein  is  strength,  and 
by  which  God  is  glorified,  move  forward  in  solid,  harmonious 
phalanx  to  the  conquest  of  this  country  for  Christ?  It  is  believed 
that  there  are  thousands,  both  North  and  South,  who  would  ''  hail  the 
auspicious  day,"  and  whose  feelings  are  expressed  by  the  committee 
of  which  Rev.  William  F.  Broadu9,*of  Virginia,  was  chairman,  at  the 
third  meeting  of  the  Society:  "  Your  committee  feel  deeply  the  im- 
portance of  bringing  our  denomination  throughout  the  United  States 
to  co-operate  in  the  great  work  in  which  this  Society  is  engaged." 
What  doth  hinder? 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


James  R  Simmons,  D.D. 

'*  Awake,  O  North  wind;  and  come  thou  Sonth;  blow  npon  my  garden,  that 
the  spices  thereof  may  flow  out." — Canticles  ir.  16. 

James  B.  Simmons,  D.D.,  one  of  the  (Corresponding  Secretaries 
of  the  Society  from  1867  to  1874,  was  born  in  the  township  of  North- 
east, Dutchess  Co.,  New  York.  His  father  was  a  thrifty  farmer  of 
German  extraction;  his  mother  was  of  Scotch  descent  She  was 
thrown  from  a  carriage  and  killed  when  James  was  but  five  months  old. 

Following  him  as  he  grows  towards  manhood,  we  find  him  at  the 
early  age  of  fifteen  entering  upon  life  for  himself;  and  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  a  professing  Christian  and  member  of  the  Church  in  his 
native  town.  Almost  simultaneously  with  his  conversion  comes  the 
conviction  that  he  must  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  preaching  the 
GospeL  In  preparation  for  this,  he  takes  a  ten  years'  course  of  study ; 
— three  at  the  academy,  four  in  college,  and  three  in  theology; — 
graduating  from  Brown  University  in  1861,  and  from  Newton  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1854 

Soon  after  his  graduation  he  becomes  pastor  of  the  Third — ^now 
the  Union — Baptist  Church,in  Providence,  R.  I.  He  resigns  on  ac- 
count of  wavering  health,  and  with  the  regrets  of  his  people,  to  ac- 
cept the  pastorate  of  the  First  Church,  in  Indianapoli&  After  a  four 
years'  pastorate  here,  he  accepts  a  call  to  the  Fifth  Baptist  Church,  in 
Philadelphia,  which  greatly  increases  in  numbers,  wealth,  benevolence, 
and  efficiency  during  his  labors.  Here  he  developes  the  idea  of  the 
Church  Bible  School,  the  school  numbering  over  one  thousand 
members,  abqut  one-half  being  adults;  and  here  one  winter,  for 
twenty  consecutive  Sabbath  evenings,  pastor  and  converts  enter  the 
bap.tismal  waters.  His  Church  twice  refuse  by  formal  vote  to  accept 
his  resignation,  when  chosen  to  the  Secretaryship. 

Concerning  his  election  as  a  Secretary  of  the  Society  we  can  do  no 
better  than  transfer  an  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Board  in  1867: 

"At  each  of  the  last  three  anniversary  meetings  yon  hare  authorized  your 
Executive  Board  to  elect  an  additional  Corresponding  Secretary.  But  not  un- 
til the  close  of  the  past  year  have  they  been  able  to  obtain  such  an  officer.  On 
the  3l8t  of  January,  at  a  full  meeting  of  the  Board,  Rev.  James  B.  Simmons, 
then  the  devoted  and  successful  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Baptist  Church,  Philadel- 
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phia,  was  elected  to  the  office.  The  vote  was  ananimotis.  We  felt  that  he  was 
the  man  to  whom  we  conld  confidently  commit  the  work  of  a  Secretary.  The 
thought  that  we  should  disturb  the  happy  relation  of  so  good  a  pastor  to  so 
devoted  and  appreciative  a  people  was  painful,  but  our  deeper  convictions  that 
he  was  the  man  to  care  for  many  Churches,  and  to  give  direction  to  a  greater 
work,  prevailed.  As  soon  as  it  was  known,  the  call  was  seconded  by  the  best 
and  ablest  friends  of  the  Society  and  of  Bro.  Simmons,  until  he  came  to  feel  it 
was  a  call  from  Gk>d.  He  accordingly  accepted  the  position,  and  entered  upon 
its  duties  April  15th.  The  i>osition  to  which  he  was  elected,  and  which  he  ac- 
cepted, is  co-ordinate  with  that  of  the  Secretary  who  has  faithfully  and  success- 
fully conducted  the  correspondence  for  the  last  five  years." 

-  The  first  two  years  he  devotes  himself  to  the  general  work  of  the 
Society  in  connection  with  Secretary  Backus.  During  this  period 
he  originates  the  Society's  motto:  ''North  America  fob  Christ.'' 
And  his  skill  in  editing  his  pad;  of  the  Society's  paper  attracts  such 
attention  that  he  is  urgently  invited  to  take  the  editorship  of  one 
of  our  chief  denominational  journals. 

Upon  the  adjustment  of  the  educational  work  for  the  freedmen, 
between  the  Home  Mission  Society  and  the  National  Theological  In- 
stitute, and  the  determination  of  the  Society,  pursuant  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  joint  committee  that  a  Secretary  for  the  Southern 
Department  be  appointed.  Dr.  Simmons,  in  1869,  is  assigned  to  this 
special  service.  In  this  field,  embracing  not  only  the  educational 
work  among  the  Freedmen  and  the  Indians,  but  the  missionaiy  work 
also,  among  both  the  white  and  the  colored  races  of  the  South,  and 
also  the  new  mission  in  Mexico,  in  the  development  of  which  he 
evinces  deep  interest,  he  labors  for  five  years  with  signal  success. 
During  this  period,  receipts  for  the  work  attain  to  large  proportions. 
For  the  year  ending  April,  1866 — the  first  year  after  the  Society's 
full  committal  to  the  work— -receipts  are  $21,386;  for  1867,  $17,692; 
for  1868,  $4,997;  for  1869,  $5,203— the  decrease  being  due  largely 
to  the  unsettled  and  divided  condition  of  the  denomination  as  to  the 
medium  through  which  its  benefactions  should  be  transmitted.  With 
the  amicable  settlement  and  union  after  1869,  and  with  the  devoted 
attention  of  Dr.  Simmons  to  the  work,  receipts  for  the  year  ending 
April,  1870,  reach  $37,907;  for  1871,  $66,993;  for  1872,  $49,260;  for 
1873,  $67,400.  Contributions  after  this  date  go  into  the  common 
treasury.  And  yet,  for  the  year  ending  April,  1874,  $66,366  come  in 
for  the  freedmen's  work,  so  that,  including  grants  from  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau  and  some  other  gifts  that  do  not  pass  through  the  So- 
ciety's treasury,  over  $360,000  are  secured  and  go  into  the  Southern 
work  during  these  ^Ye  years  of  his  administration. 
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Ab  he  enters  this  special  department,  he  finds  that  though  the 
locations  of  some  of  the  schools  h^ve  been  determined,  yet  property 
and  buildings  remain  to  be  secured.  During  his  service  the  Board 
purchase  seven  college  sites,  and  erect  thereon  several  buildings. 
These  years,  as  stated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  mark  a  '*  new  era  " 
in  the  work  for  the  Freedmen. 

In  his  frequent  Southern  tours  he  wins  the  respect  and  enlists  to 
some  extent  the  co-operation  of  the  white  Baptists  in  this  work. 
Yet  he  stands  for  the  full  recognition  of  manhood  whatever  its  cover- 
ing, white,  black,  or  red.  Hence  in  the  report  of  his  department  in 
1870  it  is  said :  "  We  have  aimed  to  labor  impartially  in  the  South 
for  both  race&  We  have  supported  missionaries  in  every  Southern 
State  but  Texas;  and  in  that  State  appointments  have  recently  been 
made."  • 

The  same  year  also  the  decided  announcement  is  made  and 
the  position  taken  that ''  The  schools  must  be  permanenUy  founded." 
Through  his  instrumentality  the  Board  prepare  and  adopt  and 
the  Society  approve  a  form  of  subscription  and  the  plan  for  raising  a 
permanent  fund  of  $500,000,  as  an  endowment  fund,  the  income  to 
be  expended  in  grounds,  buildings,  libraries  and  apparatus,  or  for  the 
support  of  instruction.  The  need  of  such  an  endowment  fund  is 
kept  prominently  before  the  denomination  by  Dr.  Simmons,  who  be- 
fore his  retirement  makes  a  good  beginning  toward  it 

When  by  the  decision  of  the  Society  in  1874  the  entire  missionary 
and  educational  work  is  committed  to  one  Secretary,  and  Dr.  Sim- 
mons retires  from  his  service  of  seven  years,  the  following  minute  is 
adopted  by  the  Society  and  spread  upon  its  records: 

"  Bev.  James  B.  Simmons,  D.D.,  entered  on  his  labors  as  Associate  Secretary, 
in  1867;  two  years  later  the  work  of  the  Society  was  divided,  and  the  Southern 
and  Educational  Department  was  committed  to  him.  The  present  condition  of 
onr  educational  work  in  the  Southern  States  bears  a  most  impressive  testimony 
to  the  wisdom,  the  energy  and  the  consecration  eihibited  in  the  location:  and 
the  conduct  of  the  freedmen's  schools,  and  in  the  development  of  Christian 
euterprise  and  liberality  in  their  behalf.  He  has  written  his  name  upon  the  re- 
ligious history  of  an  emancipated  race.  Their  future  will  be  his  monument 
We  cannot  ask  more  in  his  behalf  than  that  the  same  blessing  of  Gk>d  may 
attend  him  in  the  labors  for  God  and  man  which  may  hereafter  engage  his 
powers." 

It  should  here  be  stated  that  Mr.  Simmons  receiyed  the  honorary 
title  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  Lewisburg  Uniyersity  about  the 
year  1870  or  1871. 

Though  called  to  be  pastor  of  the  strongest  Baptist  Church  in 
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Cincinnati,  directly  after  leaving  the  service  of  the  Society,  yet  yield- 
ing to  the  urgent  demand  of  his  brethren,  he  engages  first  in  complet- 
ing the  endowment  for  Columbian  University,  and  then  takes  the 
general  management  of  the  Centennial  Educational  vrork  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  giving  about  two  thousand  dollars  during  those  two 
years  to  the  cause  of  Baptist  education  in  different  department& 

Though  offered  a  very  lucrative  position  in  the  management  of  a 
secular  business,  because  of  his  wide-known  administrative  and  ex- 
ecutive ability,  he  returns  to  his  chosen  work  of  the  Gospel  minis- 
try, and  on  September  1st,  1877,  becomes  pastor  of  the  Trinity 
Baptist  Church,  New  York  City,  where  he  continues  with  success  at  the-; 
present  writing. 


CHAPTER    XX. 


SCH00L& 

''And  God  bath  set  some  in  the  Church  .  .  .  teachers." — I.  Oor.  xii.  28. 

Only  a  mere  outline  of  the  history  of  the  schools  founded  or 
fostered  by  the  Society  can  here  be  given .  In  the  perusal  of  these 
sketches  the  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  distinctively  education- 
al work  was  not  at  once  undertaken  by  the  Society;  but  that  the 
instruction  of  ministers  as  well  as  of  others,  was  combined  with  mis- 
sionary work,  as  generally  understood.  The  term  "  missionary  teach- 
ers "  is  commonly  applied  to  ministers  appointed  to  labor  among  the 
freedmen  from  1862  to  1867,  while  "  assistant  missionaries "  is  the 
term  applied  to  their  unordained  helpers,  both  men  and  women. 
The  delay  in  taking  up  the  educational  work  until  1865  is  thus  ex- 
plained by  Dr.  Backus  :  "The  Board  were  without  instructions 
from  the  Society,  without  constitutional  provision  for  the  prosecution 
such  a  work,  and  without  funds,  and  therefore  waited  for  direction 
from  the  Society."  From  1865,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Society's  policy 
on  this  subject  was  weU  defined  and  vigorously  pursued.  The  pre- 
liminary work  where  schools  have  been  established  will  be  briefly 
noticed  in  these  sketches.  For  the  full  lists  of  teachers  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  historical  tables. 


I.~WAYLAND  SEMINABY. 
Washinotom,  D.  C. 

The  first  regular  work  of  the  Society  for  the  freedmen  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  was  done  by  Bev.  Jeremiah  Mace,  who  entered  upon  his  labors  in 
March,  1864.  Previous  to  this  something  had  been  done  by  the  Baptist  Free 
Mission  Society. 

In  1865  the  Board  appointed  twelve  teachers  to  labor  in  Washington,  who 
reported  812  students  under  their  instructions  during  the  year.  The  work  thus 
begun  was  vigorously  followed  up  by  the  purchase  in  1866  of  school  property 
on  *'!*'  Street,  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,  from  moneys  contributed  by  women  of  the 
North,  for  the  Freedmen's  Fund.  On  this  site,  a  building  for  school  purposes, 
costing  about  $1,500,  was  erected  by  Qen.  Howard  from  funds  of  the  Freed- 
men's Bureau,  and  subsequently  given  to  the  Society.    In  1867  Bev.  S.  B.  Ot^- 
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ory  was  appointed  President  of  the  institution,  which  was  named  ''Wayland 
Ueminary,"  in  honor  of  President  Francis  Wayland,  of  Brown  University.  An 
average  of  twenty-five  ministerial  students  was  reported  for  the  nine  months  of 
the  first  school  year. 

In  1869,  after  the  Home  Mission  Society  had  taken  up  the  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Theological  Institute,  Bev.  G.  M.  P.  King,  who  had  been  connected,  with 
the  latter  organization,  was  appointed  President. 

In  1871  a  new  site,  150  feet  square,  on  Meridian  Hill,  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  city,  was  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $3,375.  The  erection  of  a  new  building 
thereon  was  begun  in  1873,  the  comer-stone  being  laid  in  October.  Though 
partially  unfinished,  it  was  occupied  by  the  school  in  the  fall  of  1874.  It  is  a 
fime  four  story  building  with  basement,  with  accommodations  for  75  students, 
with  recitation  rooms  and  rooms  for  the  faculty.  It  cost  about  $20,000.  The 
walls  from  the  foundation  to  the  crowning  were  constructed  by  colored  brick- 
layers under  the  supervision  of  the  master-workman,  an  ex-slave  from  Virginia, 
who  purchased  his  own  freedom  before  the  war. 

In  1882  an  addition  thereto,  for  the  girls*  dormitory,  was  completed  at  a  cost, 
including  furnishing,  of  $12,541.  It  has  accommodations  for  40  young  women. 
For  several  years  before  this,  young  women  were  received  into  the  school,  but 
making  their  homes  in  the  families  of  the  neighborhood.  The  new  building  is 
called  "Parker  Hall,"  in  honor  of  the  mother  of  J.  W.  Parker,  D.D.,  whose  person- 
al powers  and  possessions  have  been  freely  given  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  Institu- 
tion. The  labors  of  President  King  for  fourteen  years,  not  only  in  teaching  and 
in  the  general  management  of  the  institution,  but  also  in  enlisting  in  it  the 
interest  of  many  and  securing  their  generous  offerings  for  the  erection  and 
furnishing  of  the  buildings,  have  been  very  arduous  and  veiy  successful. 
Twice  has  he  visited  theKorth  with  "The  Wayland  Singers,'*  in  furtherance 
of  the  interests  of  the  school. 

The  instruction  combines  academic,  normal,  and  theological  courses.  In 
1874  it  was  stated  that  "  more  than  five  hundred  freedmen  have  been  pupils 
in  Wayland  Seminary."  Eighty  of  these  are  spoken  of  as  '  eminently  useful '  on 
their  fields  of  labor.  The  average  attendance  annually  has  been  about  125. 
Maryland  has  14  honored  laborers,  and  Virginia  more  than  40  from  Wayland; 
while  others  are  pastors  of  churches  in  New  England  and  through  intervening 
States  even  to  the  remote  Southwest ;  and  still  others,  teachers,  three  of  the 
number  being  in  the  Indian  Territory.  The  principal  colored  Church  in  Balti- 
more,  under  the  pastorate  of  a  former  student  in  Wayland  Seminary,  has  secured 
property  valued  at  $50,000,  on  which  there  is  no  indebtedness.  From  the  same 
Ohurch  five  young  men  have  been  educated,  and  are  doing  good  service  for 
Christ.  These,  and  similar  results  elsewhere,  through  the  labors  of  men  who 
have  gone  from  Wayland,  suggest  the  inestimable  value  of  this  and  of  kindred 
Christian  institutions. 

The  statistics  for  1882  show  six  teachers,  133  students, — males,  101,  females, 
32 — also  18  conversions,  and  49  students  for  the  ministry.  Two  scholarships  of 
$1,000  each  have  been  secured.  Judge  Wayland,  of  New  Haven,  Ct.,  has  for 
several  years  given  valuable  prizes  for  excellence  in  studies. 

There  are  about  500,000  colored  people  in  the  district  adjacent  to  this  insti- 
tution. A  cut  of  the  building  appears  on  page  73.  The  property  is  valued  at 
$38,000, 
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II.— EICHMOND  INSTITUTE. 

BiaHHOND,    Tl. 

The  Sooiety'B  first  appointment  to  Bicbmoud  was  in  April,  1865.  Soon 
atter  the  anTrender  of  this  atroDghold  of  the  Coafederacy,  the  missionaiy  and 
teaching  force  was  enU^^d  to  eleTen,  who  maintained  tvo  missioiiB  in  the 
oity.  In  NoTember  of  this  year,  J,  0.  Binney,  D.D.,  at  one  tjme  Freeideitt  of 
Colambian  College,  and  subsequently  teacher  of  a  theological  class  in  Bangoon. 
Bnrmah,  began  his  work  of  inetractiog  colored  men  preparing  for  the  ministry. 
He  had  a  class  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five,  who  assembled  at  night,  being 
compelled  by  day  to  labor  for  their  bread.  His  Talnable  serricea  were  lost  to 
the  work  after  abont  e^ht  months,  on  acconnt  of  foilnre  to  seoare  soitabla 
scoommodations  for  the  school. 

In  1867,  "  The  National  Theological  Inatitnte  and  University"  appointed 
Nathaniel  Colver,  O.D.  (Professor  of  Biblical  Theology  in  the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary),  to  open  a  school  for  ministerial  stndente  in  Richmond  He  began 
bis  work  in  Uay,  and  July  lat  secured  for  the  school,  for  three  jeftn, 
at  a  rental  of  tl,000  per  annum,  the  establishment  called  "  Lumpkin's  Jail," 
otherwise  known  aa  "the  old  slave  pen,"  located  near  Shockoe  Creek,  in 
"Ijiimpkin's  Bottom."  The  four  principal  buildings  were  of  brick;  one  of  which 
bad  been  need  for  the  residence  and  office  of  the  proprietor;  another  as  a  board- 
ing-house for  those  who  came  to  bny  or  to  sell  slaves;  another  for  bar-room  and 
kitchen;  and  the  fourth,  "  the  old  slave  pen,"  for  the  safe-keeping  of  man  and 
women  until  they  were  disposed  of  at  private  or  pablio  sale. 
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In  this  bnilding.with  its  barred  windows  and  its  bitter  memories,  thestDdent* 
for  the  Chriatian  ministry  received  instruction  under  Dr.  Colver.  The  school 
began  systematically  about  Sept.  tst,  18GT,  with  thirty  or  fort;  pupils,  two-thirds 
of  whom  had  some  reference  to  the  ministry.  For  some  time,  Robert  Byland. 
D.D.,  of  Richmond,  was  associated  with  Dr.  Colver  in   this  work.     Dr.  Colvsr's 
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health   failing,   he   resigned  in  June,   lSe8.     His  death  occmred   Sept.  25tb, 
1870. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Corey,  Inboring  at  Augusta,  Oa.,  was  transferred  to  Bichmond 
in  September,  1S68,  to  conduct  the  school,  which,  in  1869,  together  with 
the  other  work  of  the  "  National  Theological  Institate,"  passed  into  thebondBof 
the  Society.  The  UnitedStatea  Hotel  (Union  Hotel  antil  1SS3),  on  the  comer 
of  Nineteenth  and  Main  Streets,  was  purchoned  Jan.  26th,  1870,  and  occupied 
b;  the  school  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year.  The  meia  baitdiog,  which  is  of 
brick  and  four  stories  high,  fronts  aiitj  feet  on  Uain  Street  and  fifty  f>?et  on 
Nineteenth  Street,  and  bos  an  extension  on  the  latter  street  one  hundred  feet 
long  by  thirty-nine  wide.  It  contains  about  6{ty  rooms.  It  was  once  the  fash- 
ionable hotel  of  the  city,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  originally  SllD.OOO.  It  was 
purchased  for  $10,000,  with  money  ({ranted  by  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  The 
amount  expended  for  the  eitensive  repairs  needed  and  for  fitting  up  the  build- 
ing for  school  purposes  was  (10,017.22,  of  which  amount  the  citizens  of  Rich- 
mond, white  and  colored,  contributed  over  SI,000. 
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To  avoid  legal  difficulties  in  the  Society's  holding  property  in  the  State,  it 
was  taken  in  trust  by  the  following  individuals  :  A.  B.  Capwell.  J.  B.  Sim- 
mons, J.  S.  Backus,  B.  E.  L.  Taylor,  A.  R.  Brooks,  H.  K.  Ellyson  and  R.  M. 
Manly.  The  school,  whiehup  to  this  time  had  been  known  as  "The  Colver  Insti- 
tute," now  becomes  the  "  Richmond  Institute,'' and  under  that  name  it  was 
incorporated  by  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  Feb,  10.  1676.  Under 
the    act  the  Institution   may   hold   $500,000  worth  of  property.     The  tmstees 
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named  in  the  charter  are,  Nathan  Bishop,  A.  B.  Gapwell,  J.  B.  Hoyt,  W.  A. 
Ganldwell  (of  the  Home  Mission  Board),  and  H.  K.  Ellyson,  J.  H.  Holmes, 
Biohard  Wells,  A.  £.  Dickinson,  and  Stephen  Woodman,  of  Richmond,  three 
of  the  latter  being  colored  men.  In  the  place  of  first  two  named,  deceased, 
H.  L.  Morehonse  and  (Gardner  R.  Colby  have  been  elected. 

Jnne  28th,  1880,  a  new  site,  consisting  of  2^  acres,  was  purchased  in  the 
western  part  of  the  city.  The  business  surroundings  of  the  old  location  make 
it  undesirable  for  school  purposes.  New  buildings  for  the  education  of  both 
sexes  are  to  be  erected  on  the  new  site  as  soon  as  means  can  be  secured.  For 
lack  of  proper  accommodations,  comparatively  few  female  pupils  have  been 
received.  About  100  have  been  instructed  in  special  classes.  The  purpose  of 
the  Society  and  of  the  Trustees  who  work  in  co-operation  with  the  Society,  is 
to  build  up  here  a  higher  theological  institution,  to  which  the  advanced  stud- 
ents from  all  schools  may  come  for  the  completion  of  their  studies.  Two 
colored  instructors,  graduates  of  Madison  University,  Profs.  Jones  and  Yassar, 
have  for  about  six  years  been  associated  with  Pres.  Corey.  Dr.  Corey  was 
honored  with  his  degree  by  Richmond  College  in  1881.  He  has  won  and  held 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  citizens  of  Richmond,  generally,  and  many 
have  been  the  encomiums  upon  him  and  the  institution  under  his  charge. 

From  1868  to  1882,  the  record  shows  that  771  different  students  have  been 
enrolled,  632  of  whom  have  studied  in  the  regular  course.  More  than  300  of 
these  studied  with  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  view,  and  about  200  with  a  view 
to  teaching.  During  the  summers  of  1871  and  1872^  from  twenty  to  twenty >five 
students  were  appointed  by  the  Society  as  missionary  teachers.  From  annual 
statistics,  it  is  estimated  that  through  the  labors  of  the  students,  during  their 
summer  vacations,  not  less  than  seven  thousand  persons  have  professed  conver- 
sion. More  than  fifty  churches  have  been  established,  and  quite  one  hundred 
Sunday-schools  organized  by  these  student  preachers.  Many  thousands  have 
been  added  to  the  churches  served  by  graduates  of  the  school.  One  graduate 
within  two  years  received  1,600  members  by  baptism;  another  3,300  members. 
Rev.  Solomon  Crosby,  from  the  institution,  became  a  missionary  to  West  Africa, 
under  appointment  of  the  colored  Baptists  of  Virginia.  He  died,  greatly 
lamented,  April  23d,  1881.  Rev.  W.  W.  Colley,  after  his  graduation,  was  mission- 
ary of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  (white)  in  Africa,  for  nearly  five  years; 
and  for  the  last  two  years  has  been  the  leading  spirit  in  the  general  organnsa- 
tion  of  the  colored  Baptists  for  mission  work  in  Africa. 

The  library  numbers  2,600  bound  volumes,  some  of  which  are  of  great  value. 
The  Endowment  Fund  amounts  to  about  $3,000,  the  most  of  which  has  been 
contributed  by  students  of  the  institution.  There  are  about  400,000  colored 
people  in  the  district  adjacent  to  Richmond  Institute. 


m.— SHAW  UNIVERSITY. 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

This  school  had  its  origin  in  the  formation  of  a  theological  class  of  freed- 
men  in  the  old  Guion  Hotel,  in  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Dec.  Ist,  1866,  and  taught  by 
Rev.  H.  M.  Tapper,  of  Massachusetts,  who,  with  his  wife,  had  arrived  in  Raleigh 
the  tenth  of  the  preceding  October.      The  work  was  commenced  under  the 
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aaapicPB  of  the  AmericaD  ^nptist  Home  UiiwioD  Society,  Mr.  Tapper  receiTiiig 
hw  commisaion  while  yet  a  Boldier  in  the  Union  army,  through  the  person^ 
efforts  of  Dr.  Ripley,  of  Newton,  Moss.  Eiirly  in  the  apringof  1866,  through  the 
liberality  of  Gen.  AndTSw  Porter,  of  Uonsoa,  nud  Elijah  Shaw,  of  Wales,  Maes., 
and  other  Northern  rriendB,  mone;  wascnntribnted,  bo  that,  with  the  aldof  the 
colored  people  in  the  way  of  work,  a  large  wooden  btiildiug  was  commeneed  at 
the  comer  of  Blount  and  Cdborms  Streets  for  the  accommodation  of  the  eohool, 
wbere  it  oontinned  ae  the  Raleigh  Institnta  nntil  1870.  The  Freedmen'a  Bnrean 
gave  $2,000  toward  finishing  the  building.  Dnring  this  period,  about  3,000i 
women  and  children  in  the  dny,  niRht.  and  Sanday-nchools  received  instmction. 
Iq  1870  the  Barringer  piopertj,  comprising  abont  ten  acres  with  a  mausioD, 
was  bonght  for  tlS.OOO.  In  1872  nearly  one-half  of  the  Shaw  building  was 
pleled  at  a  cost  of  $15,000,  and  in  1871  the  Eatey  building,  a  school  for  girls, 
was  finished  at  a  cost  of  $26,000.  Mr.  Shaw,  of  Wales.  Mass.,  from  whom  the 
school  was  named,  has  been  one  of  its  largest  benefactors,  having  given  $8,000 
towards  the  original  purchase  and  the  erection  of  the  Shaw  building.  Towards 
the  erection  of  the  Estey  bnilding.  J.  Estey  k  Co.,  of  Brnttleboro,  Vt,,  gave 
$8,000;  Qeorge  H.  Mone.  of  Putnam,  Conn.,  gave  $2,000;  (5,000  were  raised  by 
the  North  Carolina  Jubilee  Singers,  and  various   persons  in  the  North  gave 


SHAW  BUILDINO,   SHAW   UNIVERBITT, 

(  Originnl  plan,  no/  strictly  foBiiicrii. } 

From  1870  to  1874. 600  pupils  attended,  and  the  school  was  known  as  the  Shaw 

Institute.     In  1875  the  school  was  incorporated  an  the  Shaw  Lniversity.     In  1879 

the  Dniversity  Hall  was  completed  at  a  coat  of  SG,DOD:  all  the  money,  except 

$660,  having  been  saved  from  tuition  and  the  boarding  department. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Traxteet  in  1880  the  President  of 
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the  lustitdtion  was  authorized  to  make  an  effort  to  raise  money  to  establish  a 
medical  department  in  connection  with  the  University.  Soon  after,  a  pledge 
of  $5,000  was  received  from  the  Leonard  family,  of  Hampden,  Mass.,  on  condi- 
tion that  $5,000  in  addition  be  raised  to  erect  the  necessary  medical  buildings. 
Most  of  the  required  sum  was  pledged  in  the  summer  of  1880.  Dr.  Nathan 
Bishop,  William  A.  Cauldwell,  Joseph  B.  Hoyt,  O.  H.  Greenleaf,  Timothy  Mer- 
rick and  Gol.  Levi  K.  Fuller,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  contributed  liberally, 
together  with  other  brethren  of  the  North. 

The  erection  of  the  medical  dormitory  was  commenced  in  the  fall  of  1880 
and  was  finished  in  the  spring  of  1881,  at  a  cost  of  |5,000.  The  principal  medi- 
cal building,  which  is  known  as  the  Leonard  Building,  was  commenced  in  the 
summer  of  1881,  and  was  completed  and  occupied  in  the  fall  of  1882.  This  fine 
building  cost  over  $7,000.  The  land  on  which  the  medical  building  is  located 
was  a  part  of  the  lot  of  the  Governor's  Mansion,  and  was  generously  donated  by 
Act  of  the  last  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina.  Arrangements  are  in  pro- 
gress for  completing  the  Shaw  building,  at  a  cost  of  about  $10,000. 

The  entire  school  property  is  valued  at  $125,000.  There  are  five  large  brick 
buildings  besides  the  Mansion  House,  with  twelve  acres  of  land. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  since  the  school  was  incorporated,  in  1875,  is 
over  1,000 — six  hundred  young  men  and  four  hundred  young  women.  In  al' 
the  departments  of  the  school,  provision  has  been  made  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  about  three  hundred  pupils.  The  number  enrolled  in  1882  was  277. 
The  students  pay  annually  for  board  and  tuition  about  $6,000  in  cash,  and 
$2,000  in  work. 

The  school  has  five  departments — normal,  scientific,  collegiate,  theologi- 
cal and  medical. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  school,  nearly  three  hundred  have  been  students 
in  the  theological  department.  Many  have  already  entered  the  ministry  and 
are  doing  noble  service  in  the  different  spheres  of  Christian  labor.  Two  are 
laboring  as  teachers  and  missionaries  in  Africa.  It  is  believed  that  not  less 
than  1,000  of  the  students  have  taught  in  the  public  schools,  and  the  demand 
for  teachers  at  the  present  time  is  far  beyond  the  supply.  Most  of  these  teachers 
engage  in  Sunday-school  work  and  other  Christian  labor,  and  thus  constitute  a 
great  power  for  good. 

The  medical  school  opened  in  1882,  with  a  class  of  ten  students.  Leading 
physicians  of  Raleigh  are  on  the  corps  of  teachers  and  lecturers.  The  expenses 
of  this  department  are  met  by  tuition  fees  and  by  special  donations,  so  that  no 
part  thereof  falls  upon  the  Society. 

The  female  department,  which  dates  back  to  1870,  has  prospered  far  be- 
yond what  even  the  most  enthusiastic  dared  hope.  The  progress  of  the  young 
women  has  been  quite  as  rapid  and  satisfactory  as  that  of  the  young  men,  and 
they  have  exhibited  a  degree  of  interest  and  activity  in  Christian  work  which 
shows  the  wisdom  of  providing  for  the  education  of  colored  women.  The  young 
women  receive  instruction  in  industrial  and  domestic  branches  from  teachers 
supported  by  the  Women's  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society. 

A  school  of  carpentry  was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1882,  in  which  students  are 
taught  the  use  of  tools  and  the  rules  and  principles  of  construction. 

Special  attention  has  always  been  given  to  the  moral  and  religious  training 
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of  the  students.  Sunday  services  are  regularly  maintained  in  connection  with 
the  institution,  besides  religious  meetings  during  the  week.  The  daily  study 
of  the  Bible  and  frequent  lectures  upon  topics  of  special  interest  and  adapted 
to  the  peculiar  wants  of  colored  students  have  done  much  to  develop  Christian 
character  and  led  to  a. more  intelligent  and  quiet  form  of  worship.  Not  less 
than  three  hundred  of  the  young  men  and  women  have  been  converted  while 
pursuing  their  studies  in  this  school. 

The  charter  provides  that  the  Treasurer,  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Board,  and  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society,  shall  be  ex^fficio  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  names  of  the 
present  Board  are  as  follows  :  L.  K.  Fuller,  Yt. ;  Elijah  Shaw,  Mass. ;  O.  H. 
Greenleaf,  Mass. ;  Timothy  Merrick,  Mass.;  J.  G.  Shed,  Mass.;  J.  B.  Hoyt, 
Conn. ;  E.  Laihrop,  Conn. ;  S.  S.  Constant,  N.  Y. ;  H.  L.  Morehouse,  N.  Y. ;  W. 
A.  Cauldwell,  N.  Y.;  C.  H.  Banes,  Pa.;  WT  W.  Keene.  Pa.;G.  W.  Perry,  N.  C; 
C.  T.  Bailey,  N.  C. ;  W.  W.  Arrington,  N.  C. 

The  charter  confers  on  the  Board  the  power  of  establishing  **  one  or  more 
universities,  colleges,  academies,  or  schools  for  persons  of  both  sexes  or  either 
sex,  without  regard  to  their  race,  color,  or  any  previous  condition  of  servitude." 

President  Tupper  opened  his  first  Sabbath-school  in  Kaleigh  in  1865,  under 
an  old  oak  tree.  In  1882  he  presides  over  an  institution  domiciled  in  five  large 
brick  buildings,  unequaled  by  those  of  any  educational  institution  in  the  State, 
and  a  noble  monument  to  his  untiring  energy,  tact,  wisdom,  and  faith.  Through 
his  personal  influence  the  most  of  the  means  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings  has 
been  procured,  and  by  close  personal  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  brick  on 
the  premises,  and  to  the  construction  of  the  buildings,  he  has  secured  their 
erection  at  about  half  the  usual  cost. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  his  service  he  encountered  severe  and  protracted 
opposition  in  many  ways,  but  with  sublime  heroism  held  on  his  way,  devoted 
to  his  mission,  winning  the  admiration  even  of  opposers,  and  at  last  rejoic- 
ing in  the  era  of  good-will  and  in  the  measurable  accomx>lishment  of  his  great 
aims.    Bare  are  the  records  of  achievement  grander  than  his. 

The  colored  population  of  North  Carolina  is  not  far  from  550,000. 


IV.— ROGEK   WILLIAMS    UNIVERSITY. 

Nashviixe,  Tenn. 

The  beginnings  of  work  for  the  freedmen  at  Nashville  and  vicinity,  on 
the  part  of  the  Home  Mission  Society,  date  back  to  a  year  before  the  close  of  the 
war,  in  the  appointment  June  Ist,  1864,  of  Rev.  H.  L.  Wayland  as  missionary 
teacher  to  that  place.  After  eight  months  he  resigned,  and  Rev.  D.  W.  Phillips, 
who  in  August.  1864,  had  been  appointed  to  Knoxville,  took  his  place.  The 
published  statement  concerning  him  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  is  ^'that 
this  brother,  late  of  South  Reading,  Mass.,  is  one  of  the  ablest  men  we  had  in 
all  New  England.*'  At  fiiHt  he  preached  to  a  white  congregation  and  sur- 
veyed the  field.  Then  he  gathered  a  class  of  colored  young  men  in  his  own 
house,  and  Inter  in  the  baHement  of  the  First  Colored   Baptist  Church.     In 
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1865  an  ftbandoned  government  building  was  purchased  for  $1,000.  This  was 
taken  down,  removed  and  rebuilt  at  an  expense  of  about  $4,000,  upon  a  site 
northwest  of  the  city.  In  this  building,  120x40  ft.  and  two  stories  in  height, 
furnishing  recitation  rooms  and  accommodations^for  about  forty-five  young  men 
and  for  twelve  girls,  the  school  was  opened  in  1866.  For  ten  years  the  school 
continued  in  this  building. 

Larger  accommodations  being  required,  in  the  spring  of  1874,  the  estate 
of  W.  H.  Gordon,  southwest  of  the  city,  consisting  of  a  brick  mansion  house 
80x48  ft.,  two  stories  with  basement,  together  with  thirty  acres  of  land,  was  pur- 
chased by  Dr.  J.  B.  Simmons  at  a  cost  of  $30,000.  In  1875  a  third  story  and 
mansard  roof  were  added  to  this  building,  and  in  1876  a  new  brick  structure 
160x49  ft.,  three  stories  and  basement,  with  mansard  roof,  and  connecting  with 
the  mansion,  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $45,000.  Toward  the  erection  of 
this  new  building  Dr.  Nathan  Bishop  and  wife  gave  $28,000. 

The  school  entered  these  buildings  Oct.,  1876.  A  regular  course  of  study  was 
first  introduced  in  1875-6.  The  school  from  the  beginning  has  had  powerful 
competitors  in  institutions  established  at  Nashville  by  other'denominations,  but 
has  maintained  a  high  reputation  for'thorough  work.  In  1874  Brown  Univer- 
sity conferred  upon  Bev.  D.  W.  Phillips  the  degree  of  D.D.  To  his  indefSati- 
gable  labors  in  the  institution,  and  during  vacations  in  presenting  the  claims  of 
the  institution  to  individuals.  Churches,  and  associations  at  the  North,  is  much 
of  its  prosperity  due;  while  in  this  connection  honorable  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  valuable  services  of  his  principal  associate,  Prof.  L.  B.  Tefit  who 
since  1874  has  been  connected  with  the  institution. 

The  records  of  the  institution  show  an  attendance  since  1872  as  follows: 


1872-3, 

Males,  72; 

Females, 

18; 

Total,    90. 

1873-4, 

79; 

t( 

29; 

'*      108. 

1874^, 

95; 

i( 

41; 

«      136. 

1875-6, 

71; 

«< 

43; 

♦•      114. 

1876-7, 

81; 

<« 

49; 

•*      130. 

1877-8, 

128; 

•( 

75; 

•'      203. 

1878-9, 

128; 

(1 

79; 

**      207. 

1879-80, 

150; 

14 

81; 

**     231. 

1880-1. 

159; 

tt 

90; 

"      249. 

1881-2, 

171; 

C( 

99; 

••     270. 

The  sudden  and  permanent  increase  in  1877-8  was  caused  principally  by 
holding  teachers'  institutes  during  the  preceding  summer,  which  made  the 
school  more  widely  known.     In  this  work  Prof.  Tefift  took  a  leading  part. 

The  entire  number  of  students  who  have  attended  from  the  beginning  con- 
not  be  exactly  stated,  as  for  the  first  years  no  records  of  attendance  were  kept. 
The  number,  however,  is  not  far  from  one  thousand  ;  for  since  1872  the  enroll- 
ment shows  787  different  pupils  connected  with  the  institution.  The  larger  pro- 
portion have  fitted  themselves  for  teaching.  Many  have  entered  the  ministry 
and  have  been  leaders  in  every  good  work.  In  1881  gratuitous  theological 
instruction  for  two  months  was  offered  to  a  limited  number  of  pastors, 
who  accepted  the  proposition.  A  positive  religious  influence  has  charac- 
terized the  institution.  Nearly  200  conversions  have  been  reported.  The 
students  have  maintained  themselves  by  their  own  efforts  very  largely;  al- 
though help  for  many  worthy  students  is  required  to  keep  them  in  the  school. 
Beceipts  from  students  for  tuition,  board,  <bc.,  in  1831-2,  were  $6,559.36. 
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In  1882  the  Board  of  the  Home  Mission  Society  decided  to  incorporate  the 
institntion,  but  the  incorporation  was  not  effected  until  in  Jan.,  1883.  At  this 
time  also,  in  order  to  relieve  Dr.  Phillips  of  the  cares  of  administration,  and  that 
he  might  devote  the  rest  of  his  valuable  life  to  instruction  of  theological  classes, 
the  Board  appointed  Bev.  Wm.  Stewart,  D.D.,  of  Canada,  President.  He  en- 
tered upon  his  labors  Feb.,  1883.  The  name  of  the  school  was  also  changed 
Arom  Nashville  Institute  to  "  Boger  Williams  University/'  Four  courses  of  study 
are  provided— the  normal,  the  academic,  the  collegiate,  and  the  theologicaL 
The  whole  property  is  valued  at  $80,000.  The  sohool  has  a  small  endowment 
fond  of  less  than  $1,000.  Several  Indian  youth  from  the  Indian  Territory  have 
been  students  in  the  institution.  The  graduates  are  widely  scattered  through- 
out the  South,  occupying  positions  of  influence  and  uselulness. 


v.— LELAND   UNIVEBSITY. 
New  ObiiEajvs,  La. 

In  July,  1863,  the  Home  Mission  Society  appointed  Bev.  J.  W.  Horton  Mis- 
sionary to  the  Coliseum  Place  Baptist  Church  (white),  New  Orleans  ;  and  in 
November,  1865,  Bev.  Jeremiah  Chaplin,  D.D.,  to  engage  in  the  work  of  instruct- 
ing colored  ministers,  and  students  for  the  ministry.  In  this  service  he  con- 
tinued with  some  interruptions  until  1868;  when,  becoming  convinced  that  it  was 
labor  wasted  to  work  in  the  manner  he  was  compelled  to  do,  with  no  place  in 
which  to  gather  his  classes  for  regular  instruction,  he  left  the  field.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1869,  Bev.  Wm.  BoUinson,  of  New  Jersey,  was  appointed  to  carry  forward 
the  enterprise.  His  labors  in  New  Orleans  began  Dec.  29th,  by  the  organization 
of  a  class  of  eight  or  ten  of  the  resident  colored  ministers,  and  also  a  night 
school  for  the  general  instruction  of  adults  of  both  sexes;  the  basement  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  being  used  for  these  purposes. 

A  few  weeks  later  Dea.  Holbrook  Chamberlain,  and  his  wife,  of  the  Baptist 
Free  Mission  Society,  reached  New  Orleans,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an 
institution  under  the  patronage  of  that  Society,  supposing  the  field  unoccupied. 
Negotiations  were  entered  into  for  concerted  effort  in  this  matter,  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  visit  to  New  Orleans  by  Secretaries  Simmons  and  Taylor,  an  arrange- 
ment was  effected  whereby  the  work  was  to  be  conjointly  prosecuted,  Dea. 
Chamberlain  assuming  one-half  the  pecuniary  responsibility  and  possessing 
an  equal  right  of  control  until  such  time  as  a  Board  of  Trustees  should  be  ap- 
pointed and  the  institution  incorporated,  when  control  should  pass  to  them, 
he,  however,  still  remaining  responsible  for  half  of  the  expenses.  "  The 
Free  Mission  Church  "  was  then  about  to  build  a  new  house  of  worship,  and  it 
was  decided  to  furnish  the  basement  for  school  rooms,  the  Home  Mission  So- 
ciety supplying  $2,000  for  that  purpose  and  taking  a  lease  of  the  school  rooms 
as  compensation.  These  rooms  finished  and  well  furnished  were  ready  Dec., 
1870,  and  on  the  10th  of  January  the  school  therein  was  formally  opened.  The 
number  in  attendance  this  year  reached  170. 

A  Board  of  Trustees  was  appointed  and  incorporation  efiected  in  March, 
1870.  Immediate  steps  were  taken  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings,  for 
which  three  squares  of  ground,  between  seven  and  eight  acres,  with  a  mansion. 
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in  the  npper  part  of  the  city  and  fronting  on  St.  Charles  St.  (the  principal 
ayenue),  were  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $25,000.  One-half  of  this  was  paid  \fj  the 
Society  and  one-half  by  Dea.  Chamberlain.  The  institution  was  called  "  Leland 
Uniyersity,"  after  the  maiden  name  of  Mrs.  Chamberlain,  who  was  a  direct 
descendant  of  Elder  John  Leland.  '*  From  this  institution,"  as  Dr.  Simmons 
wrote  after  the  incorporation,  **by  the  terms  of  our  charter  (which  terms  were 
of  our  own  choosing)  students  can  never  be  excluded  on  account  of  race,  color, 
or  preyious  condition  of  seiritude.  Should  whites,  who  were  once  slaves,  apply, 
^of  whom  there  are  not  a  few  in  the  South— they  will  be  admitted.  Should 
whites  who  were  never  slaves  apply,  they  will  not  be  rejected.  For,  a  Christian 
Bohool,  like  a  Christian  Church,  should  be  open  to  all  properly  qualified  can- 
didates. All  the  Home  Mission  Society's  schools  have  proceeded  from  the  first 
on  this  New  Testament  basis." 

On  the  Board  of  Trustees  were  representatives  of  the  Home  Mission  Society, 
the  Free  Mission  Society,  and  the  Consolidated  Convention  (colored). 

Bev.  Wm.  Rollinson  continued  as  President  until  October,  1872,  when  upon 
his  voluntary  retirement  Bev.  S.  B.  Gregory  was  appointed.  Of  his  own  labinrs 
Mr.  Bollinson  says: 

"During  the  whole  time  I  was  on  the  field,  I  preached  nearly  every  Sab- 
bath, generally  for  the  colored  Churches,  though  often  for  the  Coliseum  Place 
and  the  First  Baptist  (white).  I  was  cordially  received  by,  and  received  the 
moral  support  of  the  white  Baptists,  and  enthusiastically  so  by  our  colored 
Baptists;  and  I  look  back  to  my  years  of  labor  in  New  Orleans  with  unalloyed 
pleasure." 

Mr.  Gregory's  labors  were  terminated  by  his  death  in  1873.  Bev.  L.  B. 
Barker,  who  had  been  his  associate,  took  charge  until  1876.  Bev.  Marsena  Stone 
was  President  from  1876  to  1878,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Bev.  S.  J.  Axtell, 
who  continued  as  President  until  1881,  when  Bev.  W.  F.  Morton  was  ap- 
pointed; and  upon  his  resignation  in  1882,  Bev.  H.  A.  Traver  received  the 
appointment. 

In  1873  the  large  and  beautiful  three  story  building,  with  mansard  roof, 
was  completed,  at  a  cost  of  $45,000.  (See  out,  p.  80.;  By  Dea.  Chamberlain's 
dose  attention  to  its  erection  a  great  saving  of  expense  was  effected.  The 
Freedmen's  Bureau  had  promised  to  duplicate  the  amount  expended  on  build- 
ings to  the  sum  of  $25,000.  The  work  was  projected  therefore  on  the  scale  of 
$50,000.  When  the  Bureau,  after  payments  of  |17,500,  refused  to  give  further 
aid,  the  burden  of  the  unfinished  work  fell  with  almost  crushing  force  upon 
Dea.  Chamberlain,  who  on  this  understanding  had  assumed  the  expense  of  its 
erection.  Nobly,  and  with  self-sacrifice  rarely  equaled,  did  he  devote  time,  and 
energies  of  mind  and  body,  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  work,  putting  into  the 
building,  of  his  own  means,  $15,000.  In  addition  to  this,  in  1879,  he  gave  $10,000 
toward  an  endowment  fund;  and  in  1881  conveyed  to  the  Trustees,  for  the  same 
purpose,  property  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  valued  at  $25,000.  Beyond  this,  in  1881, 
under  his  inspiration  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  a  new 
dormitory  for  girls  was  begun,  which  for  lack  of  funds  is  not  yet  completed,  and 
the  total  cost  of  which  to  be  about  $17,000.  The  entire  amount  which  this  de- 
voted servant  of  God  has  given  to  the  upbuilding  of  Leland  University  is 
over  $65,000.    In  his  seventieth  year  he  rejoices  that  he  has  been  permitted  to 
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do  this  for  a  people  in  whose  welfare  he  has  ever  hod  the  liyeliest  interest. 
He  is  worthy  of  all  honor,  and  his  example  worthy  of  imitation  by  many,  more 
greatly  blessed  than  he  in  temporal  things. 

The  property  of  Leland  University,  with  the  completion  of  the  new  build- 
ing, is  valued  at  quite  $100,000.  A  good  beginning  has  been  made  toward  a 
library,  but  school  apparatus  is  specially  needed.  Becently  an  arrange- 
ment has  been  made  between  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Board  of  the 
Home  Mission  Society^  whereby  the  latter  assumes  the  practical  manage- 
ment of  the  educational  work  of  the  Uni verity,  thus  securing  to  it  the  advan- 
tages of  the  methods  adopted  by  the  Society  for  the  best  instruction;  the  Socjetv 
becoming  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school  and  for  the  character 
of  the  instruction.  For  many  years  annual  appropriations  have  been  made  by 
the  Board  for  teachers'  salaries. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  normal  and  industrial  departments,  while 
the  great  aim  in  the  founding  of  the  institution,  viz.,  the  education  of  col- 
ored preachers,  is  kept  prominent.  A  career  of  enlarged  usefulness  is  evi- 
dently entered  upon;  and  nowhere  is  such  a  school  needed  more  than  in  the 
great  city  of  New  Orleans  and  its  vicinity,  a  stronghold  of  Catholicism,  with 
the  usual  concomitants  of  ignorance  and  superstition. 


VI. -ATLANTA  SEMINARY. 

Atlamta,  Ga. 

In  May,  1867,  Rev.  J.  W.  Parker,  D.D.,  of  Mass.,  went  to  Augusta,  Ga., 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Theological  Institute,  to  locate  a  school  for 
the  training  of  preachers  and  teachers  for  the  colored  people.  The  school  was 
opened  in  the  Springfield  (colored)  Baptist  Church,  at  night.  He  was  compelled 
by  sickness  to  return  North  in  July,  when  Mr.  J.  Mason  Rice  took  charge.  In 
November  of  the  same  year.  Rev.  Chas.  H.  Corey,  and  wife,  commenced  their 
labors,  retaining  Mr.  Rice,  and  receiving  aid  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  way  of 
lectures  from  Dr.  Parker.  The  school  was  kept  in  a  rented  room,  and  mostly 
at  night,  so  that  Mr.  Corey  seldom  reached  his  lodgings  till  midnight.  The 
attendance  for  the  year  ending  May,  1868,  numbered  60,  of  whom  17  were 
students  for  the  ministry.  Mr.  Corey's  labors  here  ended  July  13, 1868,  and  he 
was  subsequently  transferred  to  Richmond.  Rev.  Lucian  0.  Hay  den,  D.D., 
took  up  the  work  the  following  winter.  As  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  was  then 
establishing  free  schools  for  the  colored  people.  Dr.  Hayden  was  induced  early 
in  Jan.,  1869,  to  take  charge  of  one  of  these  public  schools,  which  was  regarded 
as  the  expedient  thing  to  do;  hence  ministerial  instruction  was  almost  wholly 
suspended. 

On  November  15,  1869,  under  appointment  of  the  Home  Mission  Society, 
Rev.  W.  D.  Seigfried  arrived,  and  soon  after  in  a  rented  room  opened  a  schooL 
April  21, 1870,  an  eligible  lot  180x180  feet,  on  Telfair  Street,  was  purchased  for 
$5,700.  The  school  was  at  once  transferred  to  the  old  buildings  on  this  property. 
Mr.  Seigfried  resumed  work  in  the  autumn  of  1870,  but  encountering  great 
difficulties  in  consequence  of  the  intense  political  excitement  of  the  time,  he 
left  the  State,  and  for  a  time  the  school  was  discontinued. 
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Leading  bietbren  of  the  QeoTgia  Baptist  Cburcli  Con ventioo  (white),  who 
had  become  intereBted  in  the  work,  recommended  that  Bev.  Joseph  T.  Bobert, 
LL.D.,  of  Oeoi^ia.  be  entmnted  with  the  maiiaf;eiaeat.  This  action  was  en. 
doned  b;  the  Qeorgia  Bnptiat  Miiaionary  Convention  (colored);  and  the  Home 
Hiseion  Board  accordia);!^  appointed  bim,  Hia  connection  with  the  iustitnte 
began  Ang.  1,  1871.  Among  the  whites  of  the  cjtj  the  entecprise  was  regarded 
with  disfavor,  on  acconnt  of  some  things  in  its  previous  management.  Dr.  Robert 
seoared  funds  to  put  the  building  in  condition,  and  for  fonr  yetirs,  witbont  an 
asxistant,  conducted  the  school,  witli  on  annual  average  attendancs  orG2  pupils. 
Dr.  Bobert  in  his  slietch  of  the  Reboot  says:  "  Many  whites  thought,  at  first, 
that  colored  men  conld  not  be  rouned  mentally;  we  have  proven  otherwise 
there."  The  "  Angiista  Institute,"  as  tbe  school  was  called,  was  continued  here 
ontil  1ST9,  when  at  the  desire  of  the  colored  brethren  of  the  State,  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  white,  it  was  removed  to  the  capital  of  the  State  and  the  name 
changed  to  the  Atlanta  Baptist  Seminary.     A  site  for  the  school  was  purchased  at 
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ths  comer  of  Elliott  and  Went  Hunter  Streets,  containing  nearly  four  acres,  nnd 
with  tbe  availx  of  tbe  sale  of  the  Angnsta  property  nnd  a  apecial  appropriation 
by  the  Home  Misaion  Society,  a  coaimodious  Lricli  school  building  wna  erected; 
he  coat  of  the  whole  being  about  S12.50O.  In  1879  the  inalilution  was  incor- 
porated. Dr.  Robert  has  remiiinod  at  the  bend  of  the  iDHtitntion  until  the  pre- 
sent time,  for  more  than  eleven  yenrx.  In  hin  own  words  the  school  "has 
aimed  unwaveringly  nt  the  edumtion  o{  prtaehtrs,  and  snch  teachera  as  conld  be 
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classed  with  them  profitably/'  Dr.  Robert's  success  in  this  direction  has  been 
marked.  The  leading  men  among  the  colored  Baptists  of  Georgia  have  been 
under  his  training. 

More  than  250  ministerial  students  have  been  enrolled  in  the  school  at 
Augusta  and  Atlanta.  The  whole  number  in  attendance  from  1871  to  1882  has 
been  about  500;  in  1882,  113  were  enrolled.  Of  more  than  100  ordained  minis- 
teiB  who  were  students  in  the  institution,  about  one-half  are  pastors  in  Georg;ia: 
while  licentiates  and  unordained  students  are  yearly  doing  a  great  work. 

No  dormitories  for  either  sex  were  erected,  and  only  young  men  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  school.  A  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  education  for  young  women 
^Iso,  was  developed  soon  after  the  removal  of  the  school  to  Atlanta.  The  Board 
of  the  Home  Mission  Society  favored  it,  and  encouraged  the  colored  Churches 
of  Georgia  to  contribute  toward  the  erection  of  buildings. 

In  the  fall  of  1881,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Woman's  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society  of  New  England,  Miss  S.  B.  Packard  and  Miss  H.  £. 
Giles  went  as  missionaries  to  Atlanta.  They  soon  opened  a  school  for  girls. 
Early  in  18821  the  school  was  taken  up  by  the  Home  Mission  Board,  the  teacher's 
support  being  pledged  by  the  Woman's  Society.  They  met  in  the  basement 
of  the  Friendship  St.  Baptist  Church  (colored),  a  most  unsuitable  place. 
With  great  devotion  these  teachers  labored  until  a  large  school  was  gathered 
and  the  demand  for  larger  and  better  accommodations  became  imperative. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Seminary  site  was  impaired  for  school  purposes  by  the  close 
proximity  of  a  new  railroad,  and  the  lot  was  not  well  adapted  to  the  erection  of 
additional  buildings,  a  new  location  was  determined  upon.  In  the  fiEtll  of  1883 
Dr.  Gregory,  Supt.  of  Education,  aft«r  surveying  several  locations,  selected  a 
section  of  the  property  known  as  ''The  Barracks,"  on  the  high  ground  in  the 
western  part  of  the  city,  and  after  a  careful  investigation,  in  company  with  the 
Corresponding  Secretary,  its  purchase  was  recommended  and  effected  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board,  for  the  sum  of  $17,500.  The  site  contains  about  eight 
acres,  on  which  are  four  double  two  story  dwellings,  originally  erected  for  officers* 
quarters  and  suitable  for  dormitories;  also  a  large,  long  building  formerly  used 
for  a  hospital,  which  with  few  changes  serves  for  general  school  purposes.  Into 
this  the  girls'  school  is  to  be  transferred  at  once,  and  the  entire  school  under  one 
president  in  the  fall  of  1883.  The  sale  of  the  old  property  will  probably  meet  a 
large  part  of  the  cost  of  the  new.  The  colored  people  of  the  State  have  taken 
deep  interest  in  the  work,  promising  to  raise  f5,000  for  the  enterprise.  They 
have  also  aided  to  quite  an  extent  in  the  support  of  beneficiaries,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  school  has  evidently  a  great  future  before  it  in  providing  an  education 
lor  the  leaders  of  thought  among  the  more  than  100,000  colored  Baptists  in  the 
Empire  State  of  the  South.  The  colored  population  of  Georgia  was  725,133,  in 
1880 


Vn.— BENEDICT    INSTITUTE. 

Columbia,  S.  C 

For  a  long  time  after  the  beginning  of  the  Society's  work  for  the  freedmen 
in  South  Carolina,  there  v<>  as  no  concentration  of  effort  for  the  founding  of 
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one  strong  tichDoI.  For  seTeral  yean,  from  1862,  Dr.  Solomon  Peck  and  others 
labored  at  Beanfort  and  Rev.  C.  H.  Corey  about  three  years  at  Cborleston. 
MaDj  oth«r  points  received  attention. 

In  1870  B  desirable  site  for  an.  institution  ■waa  found  available  at  Coloinbift. 
As  this  was  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  central,  it  was  decided  to  locate  it  here. 
The  Lord  disposed  the  heart  of  a  noble  woman  uf  New  England,  Mrs.  B.  A. 
Benedict,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  to  give  |10.000  toward  its  purchase,  the  cost 
being  tlG,000.  The  property  coDaieted  of  nearly  eighty  acres  of  land,  on  which 
was  a  large  mansion ,  with  several  outbaildiugB,  and  beantifal  groands.  Be- 
fore the  war  it  was  Talaed  at  $10,000.  In  honor  of  the  deceased  hnsbuid  of 
the  donor,  Dea.  Stephen  Benedict,  brother  of  Dr.  David  Benedict,  the  historian, 
the  Bo«rd  called  the  school  "Benedict  Institnte." 

II  was  opened  Dec.  1,  1870,  under  the  chaise  of  Bev.  Timothy  S.  Dodge,  as 
prindpaL    The   first  pupil  was  a  colored  preacher,  sixty-sii  years  old.    The    ' 
attendance  the  Brst  year  was  sixty -one.     Industrial  work  was  attempted  with 
■ome  degree  of  snccesn  under  Mr.  Dodge.     In  Oct.,  187T,  Rev.  Lewis  Colhj 
succeeded  Mr.  Dodge  under  appointment  of  the  Board. 

Dpon  his  resignation  in  1879.  Bev.  E.  J.  Goodspeed.D.D.,  wasappointed.  He 
entered  upon  bis  work  in  October,  conlinuiug  until  his  death  in 
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1881.     Bev.  G.  E.  Becker  was  selected  as  his  successor  and  went  to  Ck>lambia  in 
Oct.,  1882,  and  is  at  this  writing  the  president  of  the  institution. 

During  1879-80,  Bev.  Ijewis  Colby,  deeply  impressed  with  the  need  of  bet- 
ter accommodations,  especially  for  the  girls,  devoted  his  time  without  oompen 
sation,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Board,  to  raising  $5,000  for  a  girls'  building. 
This  amount  being  secured,  together  with  an  additional  offering  from  Mis. 
Benedict,  two  frame  buildings,  one  for  dormitory  and  school  rooms,  the  other 
for  dining  and  music  rooms,  were  erected  in  1 881.  Toward  the  furnishing  of  the 
buildings,  the  colored  people  of  the  State  gave  over  $1,600.  The  girls*  building 
is  known  as  ''Colby  Hall.  '*  Better  quarters  for  the  young  men  are  greatly  needed. 
For  this  purpose  Mrs.  Benedict  has  oflSared  $5,000,  and  plans  are  progressing 
for  the  new  building  which  is  to  cost  $10,000.  In  addition  to  these  liberal 
gifts,  she  also  wisely  gave  $10,000  in  1873  for  the  endowment  of  the  In- 
*  stitution.  To  this,  additions  by  gift  and  by  income  have  been  made,  so  that  it 
stands  now  at  about  $21,000.  By  special  act  of  the  South  Carolina  Legislature, 
through  the  efforts  of  Pres.  Becker  and  the  co-operation  of  leading  Baptists, 
the  Institution  in  1882  was  exempted  from  taxation. 
The  attendance  has  been  as  follows : 

1876-77,  101. 

1877-78,  70. 

1878-79,  88. 

1879-80,  100. 

1680-81,  232. 

1881-^2,  239. 

The  great  increase  in  1880-81,  and  the  year  following,  were  partly  due  to  the 
completion  of  the  girPs  building,  and  to  the  establishment  of  a  preparatory  de- 
partment, which,  however,  has  been  discontinued.  The  school  has  been  a 
fountain  of  great  good  to  the  colored  Churches  of  the  State.  The  name  of  the 
benefactor  is  blessed  by  hundreds  who  have  .enjoyed  its  privileges,  and  thou- 
sands more  will  honor  her  memory.  The  property  with  the  new  building  com- 
pleted is  valued  at  $40,000. 

There  were  604,332  colored  people  in  South  Carolina  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1880. 


1870-71, 

61 

1871-72, 

61 

1872-73, 

142 

1873-74, 

84 

1874-75, 

118 

1875-76, 

115 

Vni.— NATCHEZ  SEMINARY. 

Natchez,  Miss. 

Years  before  the  opening  of  this  Institution,  it  was  felt  by  many  friends  of 
the  Society  and  by  its  workers  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  that  a  school  should  be 
established  somewhere  between  Memphis  and  the  Gulf.  Under  appointment 
by  the  Society,  Rev.  A.  C.  Caperton,  in  the  fall  of  1867,  began  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion at  Memphis,  where  the  Society's  missionaries  had  previously  labored.  He 
continued  about  two  years,  but  neither  here  nor  at  any  other  point  did  the  in- 
dications seem  favorable  to  the  establishment  of  an  institution.  In  1876  the 
United  States  Marine  Hospital,  erected  years  before  the  war  in  the  most  sab- 
stantial  manner,  at  a  cost  of  about  $60,000,  was  offered  for  sale  at  auction.  The 
building  had  been  unused  since  the  war,  and  was  somewhat  damaged  by  a  tor- 
nado.   It  was  purchased  by  the  Society  for  a  school,^ at  a  cost  of  |S,000.    The 
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SeeretMT  of  the  Trwsnr;  decUning  to  accept  ho  low  a  bid,  an  act  was  solicited, 
with  hiB  concnnence,  trom  CougreSH,  iDatrncting  bim  to  appiore  the  a&le. 
The  bill  waa  passed,  as  there  wna  no  demand  for  the  building  except  foi  anch 
pnrposea,  and  the  Society  received  a  deed  from  the  United  States,  in  Jan- 
narr,  1877.  C.  T.  Sampson,  Esq.,  of  Masnachusetta,  generously  gave  the  amount 
required  for  it«  pnichaae.  Extensive  repairs  and  alterations  were  neceesary  to 
adapt  the  building  to  school  pnrposes,  and  even  then,  with  its  lai^e  rooms  and 
broad  balls  and  corridors,  it  was  not  by  any  means  well  snited  to  the  wants  of 
snob  an  institntioa.     The  amount  expended  on  improvementB  was  $11,807. 


NATCHEZ  SF.MINABT. 

In  October,  1877,  under  appointment  by  the  Society,  IteT,  Cbu-les  Ayer, 
of  New  York,  opened  the  school  with  20  (itiidenti>.  The  school  has  steadily  in- 
creased in  numbers  uuder  bis  efficient  mano^emeut  to  the  present  time,  having 
for  the  year  ending  1882, 149  enrolled,  some  of  them  young  women. 

The  difficalCy  and  eipeose  of  reaching  Natchez,  eKpecially  from  those  sec- 
tions of  the  State  where  most  interest  is  (nfcen  in  educntionol  matters,  led  the 
Board,  after  careful  deliberation,  to  the  decision  that  a  location  more  central 
was  neceuory  foi  the  greatest  prosperity  and  UEefolness  of  the  institntioD. 
This  course  was  required  also  by  the  growing  feeling  ^among  the  colored  Bap- 
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tists  of  Mississippi,  that  their  edncational^wants  were  not  met  by  so  remote  a 
location,  and  by  their  contemplated  action  to  start  another  school. 

Accordingly,  in  November,  1882,  a  conference  was  arranged  between  repre- 
sentatiyes  of  the  Society  and  of  the  colored  people,  at  Jackson,  Miss.  Dr- 
Gregory  and  Pres.  Ayer  and  Dr.  Marston  were  present  on  the  part  of  the  Society. 
Union  of  effort  was  decided  upon,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  a  joint 
committee,  the  Board  soon  after  purchased  the  Campbell  property,  consisting 
of  fifty-two  acres  with  a  good  mansion,  north  of  Jackson,  and  near  the  city 
limits,  for  $5,000.  To  this  location  the  school  is  to  be  transferred  in  the  fall  of 
1883,  if  the  Natchez  property  in  the  meantime  is  sold  to  advantage. 

The  colored  population  of  Mississippi  in  1880  was  650,291. 


IX.— THE  ALABAMA  BAPTIST  NORMAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL. 

Sblma,  Alabama. 

The  colored  Baptist  Convention  at  Tuscaloosa,  in  1873,  decided  to  establish 
a  school  for  preachers,  and  asked  the  white  brethren,  whose  State  Convention 
was  then  in  session  at  the  same  place,  for  money  and  advice.  They  were  told 
that  the  scheme  was  impracticable.  In  1874  they  sent  Bev.  W.  H.  McAlpine 
among  the  colored  churches  to  raise  money,  and  by  Nov.,  1876,  he  had  raised 
about  $1,000.  The  Convention  at  Eufaula,  in  1877,  decided  to  locate  the  school 
at  Selma,  and  to  open  it  Jan.  1,  1878. 

Bev.  H.  Woodsmall,  who  had  been  holding  ministers'  institutes  in  Alaba- 
ma, under  the  auspices  of  the  Home  Mission  Society,  was  asked  to  take  charge 
of  the  school.  The  Society  was  not  prepared  to  support  him  in  this  undertaking. 
Nevertheless,  feeling  that  the  work  was  demanded,  he  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  Convention,  on  condition  that  the  colored  brethren  would  endeavor  to 
provide  the  land  and  buildings  needed,  meet  the  current  expenses,  and  provide 
for  half  of  his  salary.  This  they  agreed  to  do.  The  school  was  opened  in  Jan«, 
1878,  in  the  colored  Baptist  Church  at  Selma. 

Property  was  bought,  in  1878,  comprising  about  thirty-six  acres,  with  a 
building,  (formerly  agricultural  fair  grounds),  at  a  cost  of  $3,000.  It  is  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city.  Not  only  did  the  colored  people  pay  for  this,  but  pro- 
ceeded to  make  improvements  and  to  erect  a  frame  chapel  and  school -rooms  in 
1879  ;  while  at  the  same  time  giving  for  the  support  of  the  school.  Since  1877 
they  have  raised  for  educational  purposes  about  $14,000.  The  property  is  now 
valued  at  $15,000.  Mr.  Woodsmall  was  formerly  an  attorney  in  Indiana,  then 
captain  of  an  Indiana  regiment  during  the  war,  and  after  the  war  becoming 
deeply  impressed  that  he  ought  to  consecrate  his  life  to  the  spiritual  and  intellec- 
tual elevation  of  the  colored  people,  studied  and  was  graduated  from  a  southern 
theological  school  to  fit  himself  for  this  work.  Finding  the  colored  people  un- 
able to  bear  the  burdens  assumed,  and  having  expended  his  own  means,  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  churches  of  his  native  State  for  aid.  The  ladies  of  Indiana,  largely 
through  the  activity  of  Miss  Auretta  Hoy t,  contributed  to  the  support  of  teach- 
ers, while  other  friends  in  the  North  were  also  raised  up  for  the  work. 
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In  March,  1880,  the  Board  of  TrusteoB  of  the  Institution  petitioned  the  So- 
ciety to  co-operate  in  its  support.  The  Executive  Board,  in  June,  responded 
favorably  with  a  pledge  of  $2,000  for  teachers*  salaries  the  ensuing  year.  Since 
then  the  amount  has  been  raised  to  more  than  $3,000  per  annum.  About  550 
students  have  been  enrolled  since  the  opening  of  the  school. 

More  than  one  hundred  students  for  the  ministry,  and  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  teachers,  have  been  in  the  institution.  In  1881  more  than  eighty  pupils 
were  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  Both  sexes  are  admitted.  The 
institution  has  no  dormitories.  These  are  greatly  needed,  as  students  find  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  suitable  rooms  in  private  residences. 

In  1881  Rev.  W.  H.  McAlpine,  who  was  a  slave  until  1865,  and  who  has  done 
more  than  any  other  colored  man  for  the  school,  was  chosen  President ;  though 
Bev.  Mr.  Woodsmall  continued  in  charge  of  instruction.  Mr.  Woodsmall  start- 
ed a  paper,  in  1878,  called  "  The  Baptist  Pioneer,"  which  has  a  monthly  cir- 
culation of  about  2,000  copies.  The  school  has  been  characterized  by  a  deep  re- 
ligious interest,  and  students  have  been  organized  for  work  during  vacations. 
Through  them  over  ten  thousand  books,  including  Bibles  and  Testaments,  and 
a  great  number  of  papers  and  tracts  by  both  teachers  and  students  have  been 
distributed.  Mr.  Woodsmall  has  devoted  much  of  his  vacation  in  holding  minis- 
ters* and  teachers*  institutes  throughout  the  State,  and  by  his  indomitable  per- 
severance and  unflinching  faith,  in  the  face  sometimes  of  reproach  and  opposi- 
tion, for  more  than  five  years  he  has  carried  forward  the  enterprise  ;  literally 
putting  into  it  his  life. 

There  are  over  600,000  colored  people  in  Alabama. 


X.-THE  FLORIDA  INSTITUTE. 

Live  Oak,  Flobida. 

In  Oct., 1868,  the  Bethlahem  Baptist  Association  of  Florida  was  organized,*  and 
at  once  took  steps  to  establish  an  institution  of  learning.  Rev.  G.  B.  Simmons 
and  Col.  Wood  were  appointed  a  committee  to  raise  money  and  select  a  site. 
Live  Oak  was  chosen,  and  a  square  of  land,  comprising  about  three  and  a  half 
acres,  on  which  was  an  incomplete  building  originally  intended  for  a  court 
house,  was  purchased.  The  colored  people  of  the  State  raised  and  expended 
for  this  purpose  $2,000.  Nov.  15th,  1873,  the  school  was  incorporated  and 
Trustees  duly  elected.  In  1876  the  last  payment  was  made  on  the  property. 
Unable  to  complete  the  building  and  open  the  school,  the  Association,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1879,  formally  petitioned  the  Society  for  assistance.  The  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  Society  made  an  investigation  of  affairs,  in  a  visit  to  Florida  in 
Feb.,  1880,  and  in  March  of  the  same  year  the  Board  voted  to  aid,  if  funds 
could  be  obtained,  and  to  open  the  school  the  following  autumn.  Contributions 
having  been  sent  in  for  the  purpose.  Rev.  Charles  Ayer  was  requested  to  pro- 
ceed to  Live  Oak  and  superintend  the  work  of  completing  the  building.  This 
being  done.  Rev.  J.  L.  A.  Fish  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  institution. 
School  was  opened  in  October,  1880.  In  1882  a  re-organization  of  the  educa- 
tional work  in  the  State  was  effected,  so  that  the  Colored  State  Convention 
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was  enlisted  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  institution.  As  yet  it  is  in  its  infancy, 
and  is  in  need  of  nearly  everything.  A  generous  Christian  woman  in  j^Iassachu- 
setts  has  promised  $5,000  towards  the  erection  of  dormitories  for  girls,  and  bet- 
ter school  accommodations,  provided  $6,000  additional  can  be  secured.  A 
plain  two-story  frame  building,  with  rooms  for  thirty-two  young  men,  was 
completed  in  1882,  at  an  expense  of  about  $1,500. 

President  Fish  has  already  won  a  large  place  in  the  esteem  of  the  colored 
Baptists  of  Florida,  and  only  needs  the  proper  support  to  make  the  school  a 
great  success.  The  Convention  unites  with  the  Society  in  the  support  of  Be  v. 
J.  N.  Stokes  as  general  missionary  and  agent  for  the  institution. 

There  are  about  126,000  colored  people  in  Florida.    In  Southern  Oeorgia, 
which  is  naturally  tributary  to  this  school,  there  are  about  100,000  more. 


XI.— THE  KENTUCKY  NORMAL  AND  THEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE. 

Louisville,  Kemtucxt. 

Very  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war,  the  colored  Baptists  of  Kentucky  or- 
ganized themselves  into  a  "  General  Assembly,"  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  college  for  the  education  of  ministers  and  teachers.  In  1866  they  purchased 
a  site  at  Frankfort,  but  they  were  too  poor  to  start  the  school.  In  1869  they 
changed  their  name  to  the  General  Association  of  the  Colored  Baptists  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  by  a  bare  megority  decided  to  change  the  location  of  the  school  from 
Frankfort  to  Louisville.  For  ten  long  years,  without  a  missionary  or  teacher 
sent  to  organize  and  lead  them,  they  lived  and  toiled  on  toward  the  goal.  For 
some  cause,  the  Home  Mission  Society  did  but  little  work  among  the  colored 
people  of  Kentucky;  the  principal  laborer  being  Bev.  Marsena  Stone,  who  spent 
about  six  months  holding  ministers'  institutes  in  the  State  in  1873-4. 

In  1879  they  rallied  anew  to  establish  the  school.  The  Frankfort  property 
was  sold  for  $2,000.  A  location  was  selected  in  Louisville,  on  Kentucky  Street, 
between  Seventh  and  Eighth  Streets,  comprising  about  two  and  a  half  acres,  on 
which  was  a  large  two-story  brick  building,  and  purchased  for  $13,800.  It  was 
a  great  venture.  In  November  a  school  was  opened  with  Rev.  £.  P.  Maros,  a 
colored  pastor  in  the  State,  as  manager,  and  Bev.  W.  B.  Davis,  as  teacher. 
From  25  to  30  students  were  in  attendance  the  first  year.  The  school  w^is 
duly  incorporated.  As  the  Board  of  Trustees  had  no  resources,  the  teachers 
were  without  a  stated  salary,  and  often  in  no  little  embarrassment.  By  direc- 
tion of  the  General  Association  the  Board  of  Trustees  called  Bev.  Wm.  J.*  Sim- 
mons, pastor  of  a  colored  church  in  Lexington,  and  a  graduate  of  Howard 
University  in  1873,  to  the  Presidency  of  the  institution.  He  entered  on  his 
work  in  Sept.,  1880.  During  the  ensuing  year  111  students  were  enrolled. 
From  tuition  fees  and  contributions,  about  $3,200  was  raised,  and  the  General 
Association  appropriated,  in  1881,  $1,500  toward  the  school. 

Finding  the  burden  becoming  too  heavy,  the  President  visited  New  York,  in 
June,  1881,  and  as  a  result  of  his  conference  with  the  Board  of  the  Home  Mission 
Society,  $1,500  were  appropriated  for  the  support  of  teachers,  and  the  Presi- 
dent joyfully  telegraphed  back  :  **  Saved !  God  has  heard  our  prayer.  The  Home 
Mission  Society  rescues  us."  The  appropriation  was  increased  to  $2,500  the  next 
year,  on  the  promise  that  about  $5;000  should  be  raised  in  the  State  to  pay  for 
the  property.    A  third  story  was  added  to  the  building,  in  1881,  at  a  cost  of  $1,300. 
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All  the  teBchen  ore  colored,  three  of  them  haTiiig  been  atndeDts  in  Nanh- 
rate,  and  one,  Prof.  C.  8.  Diniine,  &  graduate  of  Newton  Theolf^cal  IjeminatT- 
Tb«  oourses  of  atnd;  are  academii^  normal,  and  theological.  In  the  latter  conrse 
some  of  the  professora  in  the  Southern  Theological  Seminary,  as  well  as  pastors  in 
thecity,  have  given  lecturea  to  the  students.  The  capacity  of  the  bnilding  is 
wholly  loadequatH  to  the  demands.  The  colored  people  of  Kentucky,  under 
the  energetic  leaderHhip  of  President  Simmons,  deserve  much  praise  for  what 
they  have  done,  and  speedy  success  in  their  undertaking. 

There  are  about  276,000  colored  people  in  Eeutncky. 


Xn.— BISHOP    BAPTIST    COLLEOE. 

M*pftTtif.T.,  Texas. 
The  need  of  a  school  for  the  colored  people  of  the  Southwest,  beyond  the 
Mississippi,  had  been  appreciated  for  many  years  prior  to  1660,  and  h«d  engaged 
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the  thoughts  of  Dr.  Nathan  Bishop,  who  said  to  a  friend  not  long  before  his 
death  in  1880,  "  I  have  $10,000  to  put  into  a  school  in  Texas,  when  the  time 
has  oome.*'  This  was  the  inspiration  of  the  movement  to  establish  snoh  an  in- 
stitution, although  no  positive  gift  was  left  for  this  purpose.  In  the  summer  of 
X880,  Br.  S.  W.  Marston,  Superintendent  of  Missions  for  the  Freedmen,  made 
a  tour  of  observation  with  special  reference  to  the  location  of  a  school.  With 
the  concurrence  of  the  Texas  and  Louisiana  Association,  held  in  August,  1880,  it 
was  decided  to  locate  the  school  at  Marshall,  Texas.  The  "  Holcombe  proper- 
ty," a  beautiful  site,  with  a  '*  mansion  "  and  smaller  buildings  in  the  midst  of 
a  grove  and  ten  acres  of  land,  was  purchased  for  $2,500.  The  colored  people 
contributed  liberally  toward  the  purchase  of  the  property,  and  at  the  Texas  State 
Convention  (white)  in  October,  1880,  $400  were  contributed  for  the  same  purpose. 
Within  ten  months  nearly  $2,000  were  provided  by  the  colored  people,  and 
a  larger  sum  pledged  for  the  enterprise . 

In  the  fall  of  1880,  through  the  gift  of  $10,000  from  Mrs.  Bishop,  thus  carry- 
ing out  the  intent  of  her  deceased  husband,  and  her  own  intent  as  well,  the  Board 
was  enabled  to  arrange  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building.  This  was  begun 
in  the  spring  of  1881,  and  completed  for  use  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  at  a 
costpf  $15,428.74.  The  building  is  of  brick  with  stone  foundations  and  trim- 
mings, thre^  stories  in  height,  with  school  rooms  and  dormitories  for  fifty-six 
students.  Additional  accomodations  for  students  are  provided  in  the  other 
buildings.  A  new  building  for  girls  is  in  contemplation.  Twenty-seven  acres 
of  woodland  for  purposes  of  fuel  have  also  been  purchased.  The  entire  expense 
of  grounds,  buildings,  furniture,  etc.,  has  been  $23,046.35. 

The  school  opens  the  first  year  most  favorably,  under  the  charge  of  Pres. 
8.  W.  Culver,  with  a  force  of  competent  teachers,  among  whom  is  Prof.  F.  D. 
Shaver,  formerly  instructor  at  New  Orleans.  The  attendance  for  the  year  end- 
ing May,  1882,  was  299;  many,  however,  were  in  the  preparatory  school,  sus- 
tained in  part  by  public  funds.  The  colored  Baptists  of  Texas,  and  the 
white  brethren  as  well,  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  this  institution,  the  only 
school  of  the  Society  for  freedmen  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  colored  people  on  this  field  number  about  600,000. 


XIII. -INDIAN    UNIVERSITY. 
Tahlequab,  Indian  TEBBnoBT. 

The  education  of  Indian  youth  has  ever  had  a  prominent  place  in  the  work 
of  Christian  missions  among  the  Indians  in  this  country.  In  1865  the  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  after  assuming  this  branch  of  the  mission- 
ary  work  of  the  denomination,  announced  the  special  need  of  a  higher  Christian 
institution,  similar  to  the  institutions  established  for  the  training  of  teachers 
and  preachers  for  the  colored  people. 

The  Indian  University  had  its  origin  in  the  settled  conviction  of  many 
Baptists  in  the  Indian  Territory  that  in  order  to  perpetuate  and  extend  with 
increased  efficiency  the  blessings  of  Christian  civilization  among  the  civiliased 
and  uncivilized  tribes  of  the  territory,  a  Normal  and  Theological  School  was  a 
necessity.    This  conviction  ripened  into  action  in  1879. 

Plans  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  school  were  discussed,  and  the  meas- 
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ore  received  the  special  attention  of  Bev.  Daniel  Bogers,  general  missionary  of 
the  Society  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  of  Prof.  A.  C.  Baoone,  then  engaged  in 
teaching  in  the  Territory.  The  Board,  being  consulted,  favored  the  plan  by 
granting  for  the  nse  of  the  school  a  part  of  the  mission  building  at  Tahlequah, 
the  capital  of  the  Cherokee  nation;  and  on  Feb.  9th,  1880,  the  school  was  open- 
ed in  charge  of  Prof.  Bacone,  who,  as  a  graduate  of  the  University  and  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  at  Bochester,  as  well  as  from  long  experience  in  teaching,  was  well 
qualified  for  the  position.  At  the  outset  the  Board  was  unable  to  render  pecu- 
niary aid,  but  during  the  last  two  years  has  chiefly  maintained  instruction 
therein.  A  Board  of  Trustees  has  been  appointed,  and  the  institution  duly  in- 
corporated.   Its  doors  are  open  to  the  youth  of  all  Indian  tribes. 

The  Greek  Council  has  granted  land  for  the  new  site,  which  has  been  select- 
ed near  Muskogee,  and  on  which  new  buildings  specially  adapted  to  school 
purposes  are  to  be  erected  as  soon  as  means  for  the  purpose  can  be  obtained. 
The  attendance  for  1881-2  was  68:  53  Cherokees;  5  Belawares;  2  Choctaws; 
1  Ottawa,  and  7  whites  ;— preparing  for  the  ministry  4;  for  teaching  26. 

The  Trustees  of  the  institution  are  Bev.  J.  S.  Murrow,  Bev.  Daniel  Bogers, 
Prof.  A.  G.  Bacone,  of  the  Territory;  Bev.  H.  L.  Morehouse,  New  York;  Bev. 
Chas.  Journey  cake,  Chief  of  the  Delawares;  Bev.  James  Williams  of  the  Choc- 
taw nation;  Bev.  Adam  Lacie  of  the  Cherokee  nation;  Bev.  John  Mcintosh  of 
the  Creek  nation;  Hon.  Samuel  Checota,  Chief  of  the  Creek  nation. 

The  Society  is  very  desirous  that  the  institution  should  have  the  needed 
buildings  that  will  cost  about  $15,000  for  the  prosecution  of  its  work.  The  five 
thousand  Baptists  who  are  members  of  about  ninety  churches  in  the  Territory, 
greatly  need  such  an  institution.  The  school  will  furnish  missionaries  also  for 
the  wild  tribes  of  the  country. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


Nathan  Bishop,  IjL.D. 


*' Created  in  Christ  Jesus  nnto  good  works.  "~Eph.  ii.  10. 

The  only  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Society  from  the  *'  lay- 
men "  of  the  denomination,  was  Nathan  Bishop,  LL.D.  He  was 
born  in  Oneida  County,  Aug.  12,  1808.  The  son  of  a  farmer  in 
comfortable  circumstances,  he  labors  with  his  hands  suid  diligently 
uses  his  spare  time  in  reading  and  study.  At  the  age  of  eighteen, 
he  enters  an  academy,  where  his  progress  in  scholarship  is  marked. 
About  this  time  occurs  his  conyersion  and  public  confession  of 
Christ. 

Graduating  from  Brown  University  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  and 
highly  esteemed  by  President  Wayland,  he  immediately  receives 
an  appointment  as  tutor  in  the  institution,  remaining  in  this  po- 
sition, however,  but  a  year.  In  1838,  he  accepts  the  Superintend- 
ency  of  the  public  schools  of  Providence,  and  for  thirteen  years 
discharges  his  duties  with  great  acceptance.  In  1851  the  school . 
authorities  of  Boston  elect  him  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion for  that  city.  While  here,  Harvard  University  confers  on  him 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  From  1842  to  1854,  we  find  him  a  Trustee  of 
Brown  University,  and  a  Fellow  from  1854  to  1861. 

Soon  after  his  removal  to  New  York  City,  in  1857,  he  marries 
Mra  Caroline  C.  Bleecker,  widow  of  Garrat  Noel  Bleecker,  and 
daughter  of  Dea.  Ebenezer  Cauldwell, — a  union,  in  the  best  and  truest 
sense,  in  heart,  in  the  ruling  purpose  of  life,  to  glorify  God  by  the 
diligent  employment  of  their  personal  powers,  and  by  the  Hberal  use  of 
property  consecrated  to  His  service.  In  the  great  metropolis  he  soon 
becomes  prominently  identified  with  denominational,  educational, 
and  philanthropic  enterprises.  His  strong  common  sense  and  sa- 
gacity cause  him  to  be  much  sought  after  as  a  counsellor  in  such 
matters.  We  find  him  for  many  years  an  influential  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities;  one  of  the  original  and  most  efficient  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  United  States  Christian  Com- 
mission during  the  civil  war;  one  of  Matthew  Yassar's  confidential 
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advisers  in  his  plans  for  higher  education  for  young  women;  a  con- 
stituent member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Yassar  College,  and  for 
several  years  Chairman  of  its  Executive  Committee — ^in  these  po- 
sitions contributing  very  largely  to  the  success  of  this  noted  in- 
stitution. 

Subsequently,  the  Evangelical  Alliance  appoint  him  one  of  a  com- 
mittee to  visit  Russia,  for  the  purpose  of  secui;ing  religous  liberty 
for  Protestants  in  that  Empire. 

In  1869  President  Grant  appoints  him  a  member  of  the  First 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  in  which  capacity  he  serves  for 
several  years,  and  voluntarily  retires,  with  others,  when  they  could 
not  conscientiously  approve  or  share  the  Responsibility  of  certain  acts 
of  prominent  government  officials.  As  one  of  the  New  York  City  Sab- 
bath Committee,  his  activity  is  well  remembered.  The  denomination 
knows  of  his  interest,  from  1865,  as  one  of  the  Managers  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  in  endeavoring  to  secure  modifications  or 
reconsideration  of  the  obnoxious  action  which  caused  Baptists  gen- 
erally to  withdraw  from  that  organization.  During  his  later  years 
he  becomes  interested  in  founding  and  sustaining  the  Baptist  Home 
for  the  Aged,  and  the  New  York  Baptist  City  Mission. 

The  affairs  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society, 
however,  enlist  his  most  earnest  thought,  and  receive  for  many  years 
large  contributions  of  his  time  and  of  his  meana  He  becomes  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Board  in  1865,  and  at  this  period,  when  the  policy 
of  the  denomination  is  to  be  shaped  concerning  education  for  the 
freedmen,  he  is  made  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education. 
During  the  succeeding  four  years,  when  the  agitation  arises  as  to  the 
agency  through  which  the  denomination  should  do  this  work,  his 
influence  is  potent,  and  to  him,  probably  as  much  as  to  any  other, 
is  the  Society  indebted  for  the  decision  finally  reached. 

In  1873  he  offers  his  resignation  as  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Board,  when  the  following  resolutions  are  adopted : 

"  Resolvedf  Thai  in  receiving  the  announcement  from  Dr.  Nathan  Bishop  o^ 
his  resignation  as  a  member  of  this  Board,  after  a  connection  with  it  of  nine 
years,  we  take  occasion  to  express  oar  deep  regret  at  his  retirement,  and  our 
sense  of  gratitude  for  the  valuable  service  he  has  here  rendered  to  the  canse  of 
Home  Missions,  as  also  for  the  very  liberal  donations  which,  from  time  to  time, 
have  been  made  by  himself  and  Mrs.  Bishop  to  onr  treasury,  amounting  to 
the  generous  sum  of  nearly  $23,000.  And  the  Board  express  the  hope  that  they 
may  yet  welcome  him  again  to  its  fellowship,  and  enjoy  as  heretofore,  his 
presence  and  his  counsel." 

These  resolutions,  published  also  in  the  Annual  Report,  are  almost 
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without  a  precedent  or  paraUel  in  the  records  of  the  Board,  on  the  re- 
tirement of  one  of  its  members.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  in 
Washington,  in  1874,  when  a  change  is  made  in  the  number  of  Sec- 
retaries, Dr.  Bishop  is  elected  Corresponding  Secretary  for  the 
General  Department  of  Missions  and  Education.  Upon  his  declin- 
ation, the  Board  elect  him  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  their  ranks.  After 
the  death  of  Dr.  Il^aylor,  the  Board,  Sept  10,  1874,  request  Dr. 
Bishop  to  serve  as  Acting  Corresponding  Secretary.  To  this  he  con- 
sents on  condition  that  his  services  shall  be  without  compensation — ^a 
heavy  debt  at  this  time  resting  on  the  Society.  In  1875,  at  Philadelphia, 
he  is  elected  Secretary  for  the  whole  work  of  the  Society.  At  this 
time,  on  account  of  the  financial  reverses  of  the  country,  the  ofiei- 
ings  of  the  churches  for  Home  Missions  diminish,  and  a  heavy  debt 
accumulates.  Disastrous  results  are  apprehended.  At  this  crisis, 
and  just  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  in  1876,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bishop 
make  to  the  Society  their  "  Special  Centennial  Gift "  of  $30,000, 
sweeping  off  the  debt,  and  filling  all  hearts  with  joy.  The  great  en- 
terprises are  saved,  and  the  work  goes  on  without  embarrassment. 

When  on  the  14th  of  September,  1876,  he  feels  constrained  to  ten- 
der his  resignation,  the  Board  pass  and  publish  in  the  Annual  Report 
to  the  Society,  the  following: 

"Resolved,  That  this  Board  do  at  this  time  hereby  gratefally  express  their 
obligation  to  Nathan  Bishop,  LL.D.,  our  late  Corresponding  Secretary,  for  the 
generous,  courteous,  and  faithful  manner  in  which  he  has  performed  gratuitous, 
ly  the  arduous  duties  of  his  office  for  a  period  of  more  than  two  years  past." 

During  these  two  years,  as  an  unsalaried  officer  of  the  Society,  he 
retains  his  connection  with  the  Board  of  Managers,  continuing  to  do 
so  until  his  death  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  August  7,  1880. 

In  Dr.  Bishop  was  a  rare  combination  of  dignity  and  benignity,  of 
firmness  and  gentleness,  of  earnestness  and  urbanity,  of  caution  and 
aggressiveness,  of  justice  and  compassion,  of  fidelity  to  the  faith  as 
he  understood  it,  and  catholicity  of  feeling  towards  others  who 
thought  differently,  and  a  deep,  undemonstrative  religious  life  which 
exercised  itself  in  appropriate  ways  toward  both  God  and  man.  His 
purchase  and  distribution  among  the  ministerial  students  in  schools 
for  the  freedmen  of  large  numbers  of  "  The  Life  of  Unde  John 
Yassar,"  shows  his  admiration  of,  and  sympathy  with  a  soul  thus 
consecrated  to  Christ. 

He  was  a  noble  man  of  noble  mien.  His  natural  endowments,  de* 
veloped  by  cultivation,  were  lighted  up,  enriched  and  meUowed  by 
the  indwelling  grace  of  God,   as  figures  in  cathedral  windows,  at 
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night,  by  the  light  within,  are  illuminated  and  brought  out  in  forms  of 
beauty  to  the  passer  by.  He  regarded  property  as  a  sacred  trust  from 
God,  which  he  had  no  right  to  withhold  when  it  was  demanded  for 
the  interests  of  Christ's  kingdom,  nor  to  lavish  on  personal  grat- 
ification. He  .gave  generously  to  a  multitude  of  objects.  To 
the  Church  Edifice  Fund  he  gave  $5,000.  He  preferred  to  be  his 
own  executor,  as  his  gifts  attest.  He  once  said  to  a  friend,  "  If  the 
Lord  will  only  give  me  an  intimation  of  when  I  am  to  be  called 
away,  I  will  try  to  manage  matters  so  as  to  die  poor."  The  in- 
timation was  given  and  he  acted  accordingly,  among  other  things, 
making  over  property  in  Boston  valued  at  $30,000  to  the  Mis- 
sionary Union,  for  Bible  work  in  foreign  lands.  He  expressed  his  in- 
tention to  devote  $10,000  to  the  founding  of  a  school  for  the  colored 
Baptists  in  Texas.  He  was  not  spared  to  execute  his  intention  ;  yet, 
through  the  munificence  of  another,  "  Bishop  College,"  at  Mai-shall, 
Texas,  has  already  become  an  established  fact.  Dr.  J.  B.  Sim- 
mons states  that  Dr.  Bishop  once  said  to  him  : 

"  I  have  been  blamed  for  giving  so  many  thousand  dollars  for  the 
benefit  of  colored  men.  But  I  expect  to  stand  side  by  side  with  these 
men  on  the  day  of  Judgment.  Their  Lord  la  my  Lord.  They  and 
I  are  brethren;  and  I  am  determined  to  be  prepared  for  that 
meeting." 


CHAPTER  XXn. 


FOBEION   POPUIATIOKB  IN  AMERICA. 

''Men  out  of  every  nation  under  heayen Eyery  man  heard  them 

speak  in  his  own  language." — Acts  ii.  5,  6. 

From  almost  its  first  settlement  America  has  been  the  abode  of 
a  "mixed  multitude."  Discovered  by  a  Spaniard,  coveted  alike  by 
Spaniards,  English,  French,  and  Dutch,  it  quickly  drew  to  its  sliores 
people  out  of  nearly  every  European  nation.  In  1626  Peter  Min- 
uits,  director-general  of  a  Dutch  colony,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company  purchased  Manhattan  Island  (on  which 
the  city  of  New  York  is  located)  of  the  natives  for  twenty-four  dol- 
lara  As  early  as  1643  it  was  stated  that  eighteen  languages  were 
spoken  in  New  Amsterdam  (New  York).  Subjects  of  Great  Britain 
were  in  the  majority,  next  in  numbers  were  the  Dutch,  and  next, 
the  French. 

From  England  came  the  Puritan  colonists  to  New  England,  the 
Catholic  colony  of  Lord  Baltimore  to  Maryland,  Episcopalians  to 
Virginia,  the  High  Church  Cavaliers  to  Carolina^  Oglethorpe's  col- 
ony in  Georgia  for  the  benefit  of  oppressed  Protestants,  the  Quaker 
colony  to  West  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  a  miscellaneous  mul- 
titude to  New  York,  and  scattered  companies  elsewhere.  The  Dutch 
Lutherans  concentrated  about  New  Amsterdam,  reaching  eastward 
into  Connecticut,  southward  to  Delaware,  northward  along  the  Hud- 
son to  Albany;  and  later,  in  large  numbers,  Lutherans,  Mennon- 
ites  and  Quakers  settled  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  French  Catholics  early  got  a  strong  foothold  in  Canada,  spread- 
ing along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Mississippi, 
were  represented  in  the  Carolinas  and  became  numerous  in  Louis- 
iana; while  the  French  Huguenots  were  found  to  a  limited  extent  in 
Eastern  Canada,  in  New  England  and  New  York,  in  larger  numbers  in 
Virginia^  and  most  numerously  in  South  Carolina.  Swedish  Luther- 
ans settled  along  the  Delaware.  Swiss  Protestants  were  sprinkled 
through  some  of  the  colonies.  During  the  eighteenth  century  before 
the  Revolution,  thousands  of  Scotch  Presbyterians  settled  in  New 
England  and  in  New  Jersey,  while  great  numbers  of  Irish  Presby- 
terians colonized  in  Pennsylvania  and  were  scattered  through  other 
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sections.  Welsh  Protestants  settled  in  the  northern  sections  of  the 
country.  Spanish  Catholics  were  found  in  the  Southern  colonies 
along  the  Atlantic,  but  chiefly  in  the  Southwest 

Thus,  from  the  first,  the  most  heterogeneous  elements  were  brought 
together  in  America,  and  though  generally  intending  to  preserve 
their  distinctiveness,  found  it  impossible  to  do  so.  They  were  fused 
to  some  extent  in  the  furnace  heat  of  the  Revolution,  though  unifica- 
tion was  by  no  means  complete.  European  customs,  languages,  laws, 
and  religions  were  transplanted  here,  but  soon  presented  modified 
form& 

Hence  it  appears  that  whatever  dominance  the  Puritan  principles 
of  New  England  ultimately  attained  in  this  land,  they  did  not  gener- 
ally  have  pre-occupancy.  In  considering  the  questions  of  the  Amer- 
icanization emd  Christianization  of  peoples  who  come  hither,  it  will 
tend  to  impart  steadiness  to  our  judgment  if  the  facts  cited  be  re- 
membered. 

After  the  struggle  for  Independence,  the  oppressed  of  Europe 
flocked  hither  in  greater  numbers.  In  1820  the  arrivals  from 
Europe  are  reported  at  8,385;  in  1828  they  exceed  20,000;  in  1832 
they  reach  53,179;  in  1842  for  the  first  time  they  exceed  a  hundred 
thousand — ^104,565;  in  1847,  for  the  first  time  they  are  over  two  hundred 
thousand— 234,968  ;  and  in  1850  they  run  up  to  310,004  The  year 
of  the  great  Irish  famine,  1846,  beheld  109,680  immigrants  from  Ire- 
land added  to  our  population,  and  large  numbers  followed  for  several 
years  ensuing.  Most  of  these  were  Catholics.  In  1854  flood  tide  was 
reached,  when  427,833  arrivals  were  reported.  Then  came  a  marked 
decrease,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  excitement  created  by  the  use 
made  of  the  foreign  element  in  politics,  resulting,  in  1854-6,  in  the 
development  of  tlie  Native  American  or  "Know  Nothing"  party; 
and  partly  on  account  of  the  panic  of  1857;  so  that,  in  1858,  there  were 
but  144,653  arrivals,  and  not  all  of  these  foreigners.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  whole  number  of  foreigners  coming  to  America  between 
1784  and  1850,  was  2,500,000. 

The  outbreak  of  the  civil  wai'  in  1861  checked  immigration,  so  that 
it  ran  down  that  year  to  91,920.  It  rose  again  rapidly  after  the  war, 
reaching  in  1869,  352,569;  the  total  arrivals  for  the  fourteen  years, 
including  1869,  being  1,514,816. 

The  census  of  1870  showed  a  population  in  the  United  States  of 
38,558,371;  of  whom,  5,567,229  were  of  foreign  birth.  At  that  date 
Ireland  led  in  numbers,  as  follows:  Natives  of  Ireland,  1,855,827;  of 
Germany,  1,690,533;  of  England,  550,924;  of  British  America^  493,- 
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464;  of  Scotland,  140,835;  of  France,  116,402;  of  Norway,  114,246; 
of  Sweden,  97,332. 

The  census  of  1880,  in  a  total  population  of  50,155,783,  shows 
6,679,943  persons  of  foreign  birth,  and  changes  the  foregoing  order 
as  follows:  Germany,  1,966,742;  Ireland,  1,854,571;  British  America, 
717,157;.  England,  662,676;  Sweden,  194,337;  Norway,  181,729;  Scot- 
land, 170,136;  France,  106,971. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  though  in  ten  years  the  foreign  bom 
population  has  increased  one-iifth,  yet  the  Irish  are  sUghtly  less  than 
ten  years  ago;  the  Germans,  about  one-eighth  more;  the  English,  one- 
fifth  more  ;  immigrants  from  British  America,  nearly  one-half  more  ; 
from  Scotland,  nearly  one-quarter  more;  from  France,  about  one-tenth 
less;  from  Norway  nearly  three-fifths  more;  Sweden, twice  as  many.  The 
increase  of  immigrants  from  the  German  Empire  and  from  Sweden  and 
Norway,  during  1881  and  1882,  has  been  much  greater  than 
from  other  countries.  The  influx  of  French  Canadian  Catholics, 
as  well  as  Irish  Catholics  into  New  England,  New  York,  and  New 
Jersey,  adds  largely  to  this  element  in  these  locaHtie&  Catholic- 
ism, as  represented  by  the  Irish  element,  has  received  a  serious 
check;  though  at  the  same  time,  considerable  strength  from  Ger- 
many and  from  the  Canadian  French  immigration;  while  the  Prot- 
estant elements  have  been  largely  augmented,  with  no  falling  off  in 
any  direction.  It  is  doubUess  safe  to  say  that  within  the  past  five 
years  the  immigrants  of  Protestant  proclivities  have  been  twice  as 
numerous  as  those  of  Eoman  Catholic  proclivitie&  Taking  into 
account  this  fact  and  the  other  fact,  that  Catholicism  annually  loses 
large  numbers  of  the  children  of  Catholic  parents,  and  it  is  appar- 
ent that  its  influence  is  on  the  wane  in  this  land,  although,  in  con- 
sequence of  this,  its  efforts  to  retain  power  will  be  the  more 
desperate. 

About  one-fifth  of  the  population  in  the  following  States  are  of 
foreign  birth,  viz. :  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Colorado,  Nebraska, 
and  Washington  Territory;  about  one-fourth  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  New  York,  and  Michigan;  about  one-third  in  Wisconsin,  Min- 
nesota, Wyoming,  Idaho,  Montana,  Utah,  and  California;  about  two- 
fifths  in  Dakota  and  Arizona.  The  other  States  and  territories  are 
below  one-fifth,  down  to  a  small  proportion  in  several  instances. 

The  tendency  to  mass  themselves  in  cities  is  characteristic  of  many 
inunigrants.  *  Hence,  we  find  about  two-fifths  of  the  population  of 
New  York,Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Detroit,and  San  Francisco  are  foreign- 
ers; one-third  of  the  population  of  Jersey  City,  Buffalo,and  Cleveland; 
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nearly  one-third  of  Boston,  Brooklyn,  Newark,  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati, 
and  St.  Louis.  Thus  fourteen  out  of  twenty  of  the  principal  cities  of 
the  country,  in  an  aggregate  population  of  about  4,200,000,  have  about 
1,600,000  of  foreign  birth. 

The  unprecedented  immigration  of  1881  and  1882  has  changed 
slightly,  in  some  cases,  these  proportions,  and  so  augmented  the  for- 
eign population  of  the  country  that  at  the  end  of  1882  it  may  be  put 
down  at  about  eight  millions.  To  ascertain  the  real  proportions  of  this 
element  in  the  population,  however,  we  must  add  the  direct  descend- 
ants of  foreign  bom  parents,  who  very  largely  follow  in  the  an- 
cestral faith.  In  1870,  the  census  gave  9,734,845  persons,  both 
of  whose  parents  were  of  foreign  birth, — nearly  one-third  of  the  whole 
population.  If  we  follow  the  same  proportion  in  1880,  it  will  give 
about  16,000,000  of  foreign  parentage  in  a  population  of  50,000,000. 

Sixty  foreign  countries,  kingdoms  or  States,  are  represeijited  in  the 
population  of  the  United  States.  The  City  of  New  York  has  repre- 
sentatives of  these  sixty  diverse  peoples,  alongside  of  whom  also 
dwell  a  large  number  of  persons  born  in  forty-eight  States  and  ter- 
ritories of  our  own  country.  Almost  as  heterogeneous  a  multitude 
is  comprised  in  the  population  of  other  principal  cities  of  the  country. 

The  position  taken  by  many  of  these  people  concerning  the  public 
school  system,  concerning  the  manufacture  and  use  of  intoxicating 
beverages,  concerning  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  has  created 
grave  apprehensions  in  the  minds  of  patriots  and  Christians  as  to  the 
ultimate  effect  of  this  foreign  influx,  which  in  cities, — especially  in 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St  Louis, — 
instead  of  becoming  speedily  assimilated,  preserves  and  establishes 
its  European  customs.  The  clannishness  of  some  of  these  peoples  in 
their  political  action  is  an  element  of  danger;  for  thereby  legislation 
in  the  interests  of  hierarchal  systems  is  readily  secured. 

Of  course,  the  Gospel,  which,  accepted,  breaks  the  shackles  of  the 
hierarchy,  develops  individuality,  inculcates  reverence  for  law  and 
order,  and  secures  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath,  is  the  only  radical 
remedy  for  the  ills  that  result  from  the  presence  of  a  great  mass  of 
mere  religious  formalists  or  infidels  in  our  social,  civil,  and  religious 
systems.  Fully  recognizing  this,  evangelical  labors  for  about  a  gen- 
eration have  been  put  forth  among  them  by  the  leading  denomina- 
tions of  this  country. 

The  work  of  Baptists  in  this  direction  began,  not  as  the  result  of 
sheer  determination  that  something  must  be  done,  but  in  accordance 
with  the  indications  and  openings  of  Divine  Providence.     As  in  Ger- 
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many  and  Sweden,  Baptists  arose  spontaneously,  by  honest  study  of 
God's  word;  so  in  America,  as  we  notice  particularly  in  subsequent 
chapters.  In  1836,  and  for  seyeral  years  afterward,  the  Home  Mission 
Society  had  a  missionary  among  the  Welsh,  who  rejoiced  that  these 
members  of  the  '*  Gomerian  family  "  were  not  forgotten;  in  1846  its  first 
missionary  to  the  Germans  ;  in  1848  a  missionary  among  the  Scan- 
dinayians;  and  took  up  the  Grande  Ligne  Mission  among  the  French 
in  Canada  in  1849.  The  Society's  first  appointment  to  the  Chinese 
was  in  1870.  The  chief  efforts  of  the  Society  have  been  put  forth 
among  the  Germans,  the  Scandinavians,  and  the  French.  Among 
these,  during  the  last  twelve  years,  the  average  number  of  missiona- 
ries has  been  nearly  58;  ranging  from  44  in  1871,  to  96  in  1882.  In 
this  number  is  a  missionary  at  Castle  Garden,  New  York,  who  speaks 
several  languages,  through  whose  distribution  of  evangeUcal  literature, 
by  whose  advice  and  information,  thousands  of  our  own  faith  from  for- 
eign shores,  and  other  thousands  also  are  greatly  benefited.  He 
stands  as  a  representative  of  the  denomination  to  greet  our  brethren 
who  come  hither  to  make  with  us  their  home.  In  1882  the  Gospel 
was  preached  by  missionaries  of  the  Society  to  nine  different  nation- 
alities. 

The  particular  results  are  mentioned  subsequently,  so  far  as  statis- 
tics can  give  them.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  there 
is  a  steady  drain  from  these  non-English  speaking  churches  to  Amer- 
ican churches;  hence,  that  all  results  are  not  visible  in  churches  dis- 
tinctively of  foreign  populations.  American  churches  have  been 
greatly  enriched  by  accessions  of  those  who  were  first  brought  under 
the  infiuence  of  the  truth  in  German  and  Scandinavian  churches  in 
this  country.  On  this  account,  also,  these  churches  are  rendered 
dependent  upon  missionary  aid  for  a  longer  period  than  American 
churches. 

The  views  of  the  Society  at  the  begining  of  this  missionary  work 
among  foreign  popiilations  are  expressed  in  the  report  of  1850: 

**  However  macb  it  may  be  the  desire  and  policy  of  the  Board  to  blend  all 
snitable  foreign  materials  with  our  native  Cbtirches,  and  nse  our  inflnenee  in 
rendering  the  popnlacion  of  the  country  as  homogeneous  in  religious  character 
and  action  as  possible,  it  is  evidently  the  dictate  of  true  benevolence  to  afford 
aid  for  a  time  to  such  distinctive  organizations.  Thousands  of  them  will  never 
become  familiar  with  our  language,  but  if  addressed  in  their  mother  ton^e, 
they  will  hear  the  blessed  truths  of  divine  inspirotion,  and  may  boli<»ve  and  Ik* 
benefited  by  them  temporally  and  spiritually.  They  may  generally,  though  not 
universally,  remain  isolated  in  their  social  and  religious  organizations,  but  their 
children,  whether  of  foreign  or  native  birth,  will  be  educated  in  the  language  and 
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customs  of  oar  country  and  amalgamate  with  society  as  it  exists  around  them, 
rendering  such  distinctive  organizations  unnecessary,  except  for  the  preparato- 
ry objects  originally  intended." 

ThJB  Americanizing  process  will  go  on,  as  it  should;  but  in  view  of 
the  great  work  already  wrought,  in  view  of  the  fact,  that  thousands 
have  been  saved  by  our  missionaries  proclaiming  to  them  the  Gospel 
in  their  own  language,  this  branch  of  the  work  should  be  greatly 
strengthened;  particularly  while  the  annual  immigration  from  Eu- 
rope reaches  from  one-half  to  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million. 
Having  welcomed  people  of  other  nationalities  to  our  shores,  as  Chris- 
tians we  must  make  the  most  of  our  opportimities  for  their  evangel- 
ization; without  pausing  for  heated  discussion  whether  the  bread  of 
life  be  conveyed  to  them  in  German-silver  or  American-silver  dishes. 
It  is  important,  above  all  things^  that  they  be  Christianized  in 
the  quickest  way  possible.  The  method  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  is  the  safe  and  wise  one  still  to  follow — to  give  the 
Gospel  to  every  man  in  his  own  tongue  wherein  he  was  bom.  We 
have  rejoiced  in  the  triumphs  of  the  Gospel  through  missionary  ef- 
fort in  Europe.  The  field  is  being  transferred  to  our  own  shores. 
In  the  words  of  President  E.  G.  Robinson,  we  say  that— 

'*  To  the  complete  Christianizing  of  these  commingling  races,  the 
providence  of  God  now  calls  us,  with  a  voice,  which  we  cannot,  with- 
out guilt,  decline  to  hear.  All  around  us  are  flowing  in  the  repre- 
sentatives of  races,  for  whom  the  Gospel  is  to  do  its  complete  work. 
Was  there  ever  a  nation  or  a  period,  since  our  Lord's  ascension,  in 
which  His  followers  were  summoned,  as  they  now  are,  as  by  trumpet 
calls  from  heaven,  to  arise  and  do  His  bidding  ?  Or  a  nation  or  pe- 
riod in  which  it  was  easier  to  do  His  bidding?  Or  a  nation  or  period 
in  which  failure  to  do  His  bidding  could  show  greater  recreancy  and 
guilt?" 


CHAPTER  XXiri. 


Missions  A  mono  the  Germans. 
*' Who  hath  despised  the  day  of  small  things." — Zech.  Iy.  10. 

In  Nuremburg,  Germany,  in  1812,  Konrad  A.  Fleischmann  was  bom. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  converted  and  joined  the  Separatists, 
an  organization  of  avowed  believers  only.  In  the  course  of  his 
studies,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  became  convinced  that  the 
Scriptures  required  believers  to  be  immersed,  and  was  baptized. 
Accepting  an  invitation  from  George  Muller  of  England  to  visit  En- 
gland, he  was  induced  to  go  as  missionary  to  America. 

Arriving  here  in  1839,  he  begins  to  preach  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  and 
in  October,  1839,  gathers  his  first  fruits  in  the  baptism  of  three  con- 
verts, and  others  subsequently.  Going  to  Pennsylvania,  his  preach- 
ing is  'greatly  blessed,  especially  in  Philadelphia,  where  his  success 
attracts  the  attention  of  Baptist  brethren,  through  whose  agency  the 
preacher  and  the  converts  organize  as  a  regular  German  Baptist 
Church  in  1843,  the  Ohurch  being  received  into  the  Philadelphia  As- 
sociation in  1848.  In  1853,  this  indefatigable  and  successful  pastor 
begins  the  publication  of  the  first  German  Baptist  paper — ^^  Der 
Sendbote  des  Evangdium"  (The  Gospel  Messenger). 

Suddenly,  October,  1867,  after  preaching  with  great  impressiveness 
from  the  text:  *'Thus  saith  the  Lord:  Set  thy  house  in  order,  for 
thou  shall  die,  and  not  live,"  his  useful  career  of  twenty-^five  years 
terminates  by  death.  The  Church,  as  we  find  it  in  1882,  is  a  strong 
and  vigorous  body,  with  an  able  and  thoroughly  educated  man. 
Rev.  J.  S.  Gubelmann  as  pastor. 

Another  incident,  strikingly  similar,  must  be  recorded.  In  1845,  a 
young  man  from  Switzerland,  named  John  Eschmann,  who  at  an  early 
age  embraced  evangelical  views  and  professed  conversion,  arrives  in 
New  York.  Here  he  unites  by  baptism  with  the  South  Baptist 
Church,  Rev.  Charles  G.  Sommers,  pastor,  through  whose  instrumental- 
ity the  Board  of  the  Home  Mission  Society,  early  in  1846,  appoint 
him  missionary  to  the  Germans  in  New  York  City  and  Newark,  N.  J. 
In  1847  the  Board  report  that — 

**  Among  the  frnits  of  his  labors,  are  the  organization,  in  New  York,  of  a 
German   Baptist  Church  of  twelve  members,  who  had  been  baptized  in  Ger- 
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many  by  Bev.  Mr.  Oncken  and  his  associates,  and  the  subsequent  addition  of 
seyenteen  persons  by  baptism,  and  sixteen  by  letter.  Others  also  have  been 
hopefully  converted  to  Christ,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Eschman. 

''A  portion  of  the  German  population  in  the  cities  mentioned  are  known  to 
be,  sentimentally,  Baptists;  and  the  probability  of  considerable  addition  to 
their  number  by  immigration  the  ensuing  year  is  great.  The  entire  number, 
compared  with  the  numerous  German  Catholics,  will  be  small;  but  this  little 
church  is  regarded  as  a  promising  nucleus,  around  which,  by  the  grace  of  God- 
will  be  clustered  such  evangelical  instrumentalities  as  will  be  well  adapted  to 
act  upon  the  superstitious  minds  and  trammeled  consciences  of  their  country- 
men. We  believe  that  in  this  event  there  is  providential  kindness  of  our  Lord 
and  Master,  provir^ingan  interesting  auxilliary,  the  value  of  which,  in  the  great 
conflict  of  opinion  which  has  commenced,  we  may  not  now  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate, further  than  to  be  satisfied  with  the  appropriation  of  the  small  amount  of 
funds  necessary  for  its  establishment." 

How  well  these  expectations  have  been  realized  will  appear  from 
the  fact  that  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn  have  three  vigorous 
German  Baptist  Chturches  in  1882;  and  from  the  following  statement 
of  Bev.  G.  A.  Schulte,  at  the  Jubilee  Meeting  of  the  Society: 

'*This  Church,  the  first  German  Church  supported  by  the  Home  Mission 
Society,  has  given  to  our  work  twenty  German  missionaries,  and  with  two  or 
three  exceptions  they  are  all  active  men  laboring  for  the  cause  of  Christ;  men 
like  Brother  Gubleman,  men  like  Brother  Haselhuhn,  editor  of  our  German 
papers,  men  that  command  the  respect  of  our  American  friends.*' 

As  members  of  the  Philadelphia  and  New  York  churches,  and 
Baptists  immigrants  from  Germany  settle  throughout  the  West,  other 
organizations  arise,  so  that  in  1851  we  find  eight  German  Baptist 
Churches  and  five  ministers  in  the  United  States;  and  in  1853  fifteen 
ministers  and  Churches  in  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Canada,  St.  Louis,  and 
elsewhere.  Most  properly  could  the  Board  say,  "  Thus  is  the  Home 
Mission  Society  performing  Foreign  Mission  work  in  our  own  land, 
and  already  has  that  work  been  owned  and  blessed  of  God. " 

In  1851  a  German  Conference  is  organized  at  Philadelphia,  Drs. 
Anderson,  Burrows,  and  Gillette,  American  brethren,  taking  part  in 
the  deliberations  which  relate  to  the  establishment  of  a  theological 
school,  the  publishing  of  a  religious  paper,  and  methods  of  mission- 
ary work.  The  visit  to  this  country,  in  1854,  of  the  great  Baptist 
missionary  of  Germany,  Rev.  J.  G.  Oncken,  and  his  presence  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  impart  new  interest  to  this  work. 

We  notice  another  providential  circumstance.  A  young  man  of 
the  evangelical  party  of  the  Prussian  Church,  who  had  preached  the 
necessity  of  personal  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  who,  withal, 

had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  most  thorough  theological  course 
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in  the  German  UniverBities,  impelled  by  missionary  zeal  came  to  this 
country  in  1846.  For  a  time  he  labors  in  connection  with  the 
American  Tract  Society.  In  1850,  largely  through  the  influence  of  Kev. 
Rev.  Charles  G.  Sommers,  of  New  York  city,  he  adopts  the  views  of 
Baptists  and  unites  with  the  Baptist  Church.  The  eyes  of  his  breth- 
ren at  once  turn  to  him  as  the  man  raised  up  of  God — the  only  man 
at  the  time  uniting  the  piety  and  the  learning  requisite,  for  the  Pro- 
fessorship of  Theology  in  the  new  German  Department  of  the  Roches- 
ter Theological  Seminary,  to  which  he  is  appointed  in  1858.  This  able 
and  devout  scholar,  Dr.  A.  Bauschenbusch,  has  had  under  his  in- 
struction about  one  hundred  and  fifty  young  mt^n  preparing  for  the 
ministry,  in  this  country,  in  Germany,  and  even  in  South  Africa. 
Thus  the  boughs  of  our  Home  Mission  vine,  running  over  the  wall, 
drop  their  clusters  of  blessings  into  other  lands.  By  this  succession 
of  marked  providences  which  the  reverent  Christian  mind  could 
not  disregard,  have  American  Baptists  been  led  onward  in  their 
evangelical  labors  for  the  Germans  in  this  land. 

So  great  is  the  growth  of  German  Baptist  Churches  in  the  West, 
that  in  1859,  a  Western  German  Conference  is  organized.  In  1863, 
1866,  and  1871,  the  Board  secure  the  services  of  Prof.  Bauschenbusch 
'*  to  make  a  tour  of  inspection  and  exploration  for  the  benefit  of  our 
missions  among  the  Germans.''  In  1870  the  Board  appoint  Bev.  G.  A. 
Schulte  General  Missionary  for  the  East  German  Conference,  in 
which  capacity  he  labors  most  acceptably  for  three  years,  and  after 
him  Rev.  E.  J.  Deckmann  and  Henry  Trumpp  three  years  longer. 

Co-operation  between  the  German  Baptists  and  the  Board  begins 
in  1870,  the  Board  making  appointments  of  missionaries  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committees  of  the  German  Bap- 
tist Conferences.  In  1872  the  Board  appropriate  two  dollars  addi- 
tional to  every  dollar  raised  by  the  Western  German  Conference  for 
missions  among  the  Germans.  Later,  the  Board  appropriate  to  each 
Conference  one  dollar  additional  to  every  dollar  raised  by  them  and 
paid  into  the  Society's  Ti-easurj';  but  in  1881  the  amount  to  the 
Western  Conference  is  increased  to  one  dollar  and  a  half  for  everv 
dollar  thus  raised. 

In  1873  Rev.  J.  C.  Haselhuhn  labors  under  appointment  of  the 
Board  as  General  Missionary  in  the  West.  In  1881  the  Western 
German  Conference,  for  greater  efficiency,  subdivides  into  three  con- 
ferences, though  maintaining  united  counsels  in  the  Western  German 
Baptist  Society. 

An  outgrowth  of  this  mission  work  appears  in  the  establishment 
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of  the  German  Baptist  Publication  Society,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in 
1866,  under  the  management  of  Rev.  P.  W.  Bickel  until  1879,  and 
since  then  under  the  management  of  Bev.  J.  C.  Haselhuhn.  It 
publishes  "2>er  Sendbote"  an  eight  page  weekly,  two  Sunday-school 
papers,  a  missionary  paper,  and  books  and  tracts  on  religious  sub- 
jects.    Its  property  in  Cleveland  is  valued  at  $25,000. 

The  growth  of  German  Baptists  in  America  has  been  principally 
through  conversions  of  religious  formalists  and  skeptics,  though  con- 
siderable numbers  have  come  fi*om  the  Baptist  ranks  in  Germany. 
From  the  two  churches  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York  in  1846,  the  in- 
crease in  1864,  as  reported  by  the  two  conferences,  has  reached  60 
churches,  with  fifty  ministers  and  3,200  members.  In  1876  they  report 
100  churches  with  7,300  members;  and  in  1882, 137  churches  with  10,334 
members;  and  including  the  unorganized  and  unassociated  German 
Baptists  of  the  country,  a  total  of  about  12,000.  The  general  statistics 
for  1882  are  as  follows:  Baptisms,  896;  raised  for  current  expenses, 
$68,971.42;  for  Home  Missions,  $4,441.33;  for  Foreign  Missions, 
$3,120.83;  for  Ministerial  Education,  $2,170.70.  The  number  of  Sun- 
day-schools, 168;  of  ^teachers  and  officers,  1,603;  of  scholars,  12,854. 
Remembering  the  fact  that  there  is  comparatively  little  wealth  among 
the  German  Baptists  of  this  country,  the  sum  raised  through  their 
benevolence  is  remarkable.  Such  results  are  gratifying  to  those 
whose  means  have  been  freely  given  for  this  work. 

The  breadth  of  missionary  operations  among  the  Germans  has 
been  almost  continental;  from  New  England,  through  the  Middle  and 
Western  States  and  Territories,  into  Canada — where  the  first  German 
Baptist  Churches  were  organized  under  the  labors  of  Prol  Rauschen- 
busoh,  in  Waterloo  Co.,  in  1851-'52, — and  southward  into  Virginia, 
Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Texas. 

When  we  consider  the  bitter  opposition  encountered  by  many  of 
these  converts,  in  making  a  public  confession  of  Christ  and  uniting 
with  German  Baptist  Churches,  we  can  but  wonder  that  so  much  has 
been  accomplished.  God's  hand  has  been  in  the  work;  and  as  we 
have  followed  providential  leadings  hitherto,  so  must  we  follow  on. 
To  strengthen  this  branch  of  our  missionary  service  is  to  add  but  a 
little  later  to  the  strength  of  American  Churches,  for  as  one  of  our 
German  brethren  says:  '^Our  German  Churches  are  like  bridges  for 
our  people  to  pass  naturally  over  into  the  English  Churches.  The 
passing  over  is  going  on  continually,  and  for  our  present  require- 
ments, a  great  deal  too  rapidly.  Our  loss  becomes  the  gain  of  Amer- 
ican Churches. " 


CHAPTEK  XXIV. 


Missions  Among  the  Scandinavi/ins. 
**  Tne  word  of  God  grew  and  multiplied. '* — ^Acts  xii.  24. 

That  portion  of  Europe  comprising  the  kingdoms  of  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Sweden,  and  the  island  of  Iceland,  was  formerly  known 
as  Scandinavia.  From  the  three  kingdoms  named,  the  immigration 
to  this  country  has  been  large  in  recent  years.  Among  these  people 
the  truth  has  found  lodgment  and  brought  forth  fruit  abundantly. 

The  Swedes. 

The  first  Swedish  convert  in  this  country  whose  influence  is  trace- 
able in  the  organization  of  a  Swedish  Baptist  Church,  was  a  sea  cap- 
tain, who  accepted  Baptist  views  and  was  baptized  by  Rev.  Ira  U. 
Steward,  pastor  of  the  Seaman's  Bethel  in  New  York  City,  in  1845. 
This  brother,  G.  W.  Schroeder,  returning  to  his  native  land,  where 
he  found  many  ready  to  admit  that  only  believers'  baptism  is  taught 
in  the  Bible,  becomes  instrumental  in  the  conversion  to  these  views 
of  a  minister.  Rev.  F.  O.  Nelson,  of  Guttenberg,  who  receives  bap- 
tism in  Germany.  Banished  from  Sweden,  on  account  of  religious 
opinions,  he  comes,  with  a  few  other  Baptists,  to  America.  At  Hous- 
ton, Minn.,  they  organize  a  church  in  1853,  the  second  Swedish  Bap- 
tist Church  in  this  country. 

The  first  Swedish  Baptist  Church  at  Bock  Island,  111.,  organized 
August  13,  1852,  has  its  origin  in  this  wise :  In  1851,  among  the 
Swedish  immigrants,  is  a  young  man  named  Gustaf  Palmquist, 
who  makes  his  home  at  Rock  Island,  111.  Though  inclined  to  Bap- 
tist views,  he  has  not  united  with  a  Baptist  Church.  Hearing  of  a 
great  revival  at  Galesburg,  where  twenty-six  Swedes,  with  many 
others  put  on  Christ  by  baptism,  he  goes  thither,  early  in  the  spring 
of  1852,  receives  baptism,  is  ordained  soon  after,  and  returning  to 
Rock  Island,  organizes  the  first  Swedish  Baptist  Church  in  America; 
the  recognition  services  taking  place  May  5,  1853,  when  Rev.  A. 
Wiberg,  subsequently  so  successful  in  Sweden,  preaches  the  sermon 
and  gives  the  charge  to  the  Church. 

The  Board  of  the  Home  Mission  Society  appoint  Mr.  Palmquist^ 
in  Feb.,  1853,  as  missionary  to  the  Swedes  in  Rock  Island  and  vicin- 
ity, where  he  continues  nearly  two  years,  afterwards  preaching  at 
several  points  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  New  York,  and  in  1857  retiurn- 
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ing  to  Sweden,  where  he  dies  in  the  full  triumph  of  the  Christian 
faith. 

From  these  beginnings  and  by  accessions  from  the  persecuted  Bap- 
tists of  Sweden,  as  well  as  by  frequent  conversions,  other  churches 
arise,  and  other  missionaries  are  appointed  by  the  Society.  In  1856, 
eight  Swedish  Baptist  Churches  are  reported:  three  in  Llinois,  two 
in  Iowa,  three  in  Minnesota;  also  six  ministers  and  two  hundred 
members. 

As  the  work  grows,  the  demand  for  Swedish  ministers  with  some 
theological  training  increases.  Providence  raises  up  a  man  for  tlie 
work  of  instruction.  In  1857,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  where  Judson 
and  Rice  were  led  to  the  acceptance  of  the  truth  as  we  hold  it,  the 
Spirit  of  God  so  enhghtens  the  understanding  of  a  Swedish  sailor, 
who  has  never  seen  or  heard  of  a  Baptist,  that  he  unconsciously  be- 
comes a  Baptist.  Reaching  New  York  City,  pi'ovidential  circum- 
stances lead  him  to  the  Seaman's  Baptist  Bethel,  where,  in  1858,  he 
is  baptized  by  the  pastor.  Rev.  Ira  R.  Steward.  This  young  man, 
in  1866,  goes  as  a  missionary  to  Sweden  in  company  with  Mr.  Wiberg 
and  ]Mr.  Broad}-.  Returning  to  this  country  in  1870,  he  devotes 
himself  with  great  success  to  mission  work  among  the  Scandi- 
navians, and,  both  on  account  of  his  piety  and  scholarship,  in 
1871  is  selected  as  instructor  of  Scandinavian  students  for  the  min- 
istry in  the  Scandinavian  Department  of  the  Baptist  Theological 
Seminar}'  at  Chicago,  and  also  to  edit  a  Scandinavian  newspaper, 
the  "  Evangdisk  Tidskrift."  Here  as  teacher,  preacher,  editor,  for 
many  years.  Prof.  J.  A.  Edgr*in  has  labored  arduously  and  success- 
fully. About  78  Scandinavian  students  have  pursued  studies  in  the 
institution,  most  of  whom  have  gone  forth  to  do  grand  service 
in  the  mission  fields  of  the  West.  Many  of  these  are  now  under 
appointment  of  the  Home  Mission  Society. 

Revivals  of  great  power  have  been  enjoyed  by  many  of  the  Swedish 
Churches.  The  fervent  piety,  the  charming  Christian  simplicity  of  the 
Swedish  Baptists,  united  with  a  high  average  of  intelligence,  have  elicit- 
ed the  admiration  of  those  even  who  differ  from  them  in  belief,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe.  Tliey  become  "Americanized"  rapidly,  and 
are  destined  to  bear  an  important  part  in  fashioning  the  social  and  re- 
ligious character  of  the  West  where  they  are  most  numerous.  The 
Society  sustains  a  missionary  in  New  York  City,  in  co-operation  with 
the  Baptist  City  Mission,  Rev.  O.  Lindh;  through  whose  labors  a 
church  of  about  sixty  members  has  been  brought  within  two  years  to 
more  than  two  hundred.     The  most  of  the  missionaries  are  in  HH- 
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nois,  Iowa,  Wiseonsin,  Minnesota,  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas, 
and  a  few  on  the  North  Pacific  coast  The  number  of  Swedish 
Baptist  Churches  is  104,  ministers  41,  and  members  4,980. 

The  Noeweguns  and  Danes. 

The  first  Norwegian,  and  the  first  Scandinavian,  Baptist  Church 
in  this  country,  is  organized  at  Indian  Creek,  Illinois,  January, 
1848.  The  circumstances  leading  to  its  organization  possess  pecu- 
liar interest.  Hans  Yalder,  who  was  instrumental  in  its  organization, 
in  writing  to  the  Board  March,  1848,  says:  *'  I  was  born  and  brought 
up  in  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Norway,  and  taught  to  believe  that  in  my 
infant  baptism  I  was  made  an  heir  of  heaven,  regenerated  or  bom 
again;  and  thus  and  in  such  a  way  my  time  was  wctsted,  until  in 
1841,  when  through  mercy  I  was  converted  to  God  and  learned  my 
duty  from  His  Word.  I  was  baptized  by  Elder  Harding,  the  22d 
of  Januarj^  1842.  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  hold  meetings  and  exhort 
my  countrymen  to  repentance.  I  requested  Elder  Harding  to 
preach  to  the  Norwegians,  which  he  did,  and  baptized  two  converts." 

The  Church  license  Bro,  Valder  to  preach,  and  in  August,  1844, 
he  is  ordained.  He  encounters  great  opposition  from  the  Luther- 
ans, who  denounce  him  as  a  heretic  and  a  "  re-baptizer. "  But  the 
work  goes  on,  and  a  Norwegian  Baptist  Church  is  organized  as 
stated  ;  Hans  Valder  receiving  what  he  asks  for  as  a  missionary, — 
fifty  dollars  a  year  from  the  Society,  and  thirteen  dollars  from  his 
poor  people, — and  working  during  the  week  for  the  rest  of  his  support. 

March  14,  1849,  he  writes  to  the  Board: 

'*Ton  are  aware  that  my  field  comprises  the  Indian  Creek  Norwegian 
Gbnrch  in  Kendall  and  Lasalle  Counties.  My  people  are  nearly  all,  like  myself^ 
Norwegians,  who  have  settled  in  these  counties.  Since  I  wrote  y^on  last  the 
Lord  has  poured  out  His  spirit  upon  these  people,  and  many  of  them  have  been 
converted  to  God,  who  for  many  years  were  members  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
inexperienced  in  a  change  of  heart,  and  enemies  ti  God  and  His  truth.  Some 
of  them  have  come  out  from  the  world  to  follow  their  Lord  and  Master  Jesus 
Christ,  and  others  intend  immediately  to  do  the  same.  God  has  blessed  us 
abundantly,  and  we  feel  encouraged  to  continue  our  labors.  Our  little  church 
has  increased  since  the  1st  of  April  from  seven  to  nineteen,  seven  of  the  number 
by  baptism  and  five  by  experience.  We  ask  all  to  pray  for  the  Norwegians  in 
niinois." 

The  Church  probably  becomes  at  length  absorbed  in  the  English 
Baptist  Church. 

In  recent  years,  the  converted  Norwegians  and  Danes  commonly 
unite  in  one  church  organization. 
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The  first  Danish-Norwegian  Church  in  this  country  is  organized 
November  10,  1856,  in  Eajmond,  Kacine  Co.,  Wisconsin,  under  the 
labors  of  Kev.  Lewis  Yorgenson;  who,  converted  under  the  preach- 
ing of  a  Baptist  missionary  in  Denmark,  becomes  instrumental  in 
organizing  nine  Baptist  Churches,  being  sustained  most  of  the 
time  by  the  Home  Mission  Society.  During  the  next  five  "years,  a 
few  Danish  Baptists  from  Europe  settle  in  New  Denmai'k,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  with  them  Rev.  P.  H.  Dam,  who,  soon  after  his  arrival  in 
this  country,  is  supported  as  missionary  by  the  Home  Mission  So- 
ciety, his  service  beginning  in  1863.  Through  his  eflforts  mission 
stations  are  planted,  and  churches  afterwards  foimed  in  Manitowoc, 
Neenah,  Waushara,  Oconomowoc,  and  Eacine,  Wisconsin.  From 
these  beginnings,  growth  has  been  steady,  though  not  so  rapid  as 
among  the  Swedea  There  has  not  been  so  large  an  immigration 
of  Baptists  fi'om  Denmark  and  Norway,  as  from  Sweden.  What 
has  been  accomplished  is  chiefly  the  product  of  Christian  labor  on 
our  own  soil. 

The  Danish-Norwegian  Churches  in  1882  number  30,  with  about 
about  22  ordained  ministers,  and  about  2,000  members.  Eighteen 
churches  have  meeting-houses  of  their  own.  A  Danish-Norwe- 
gian paper,  the  "  OlieUadet"  has  been  indirectly  aided  by  the  Home 
Mission  Society.  It  is  published. in  Chicago,  semi-monthly,  and 
tracts  and  other  small  works  are  also  printed. 

The  whole  number  of  Scandinavian  Baptists  in  the  United  States 
is  about  7,000.  A  Scandinavian  Conference  has  been  organized 
in  the  West,  and  most  earnest  efforts  are  being  put  forth  by  those 
who  have  been  brought  into  the  'marvelous  light  of  the  Gospel, 
to  bring  their  fellow  countrymen  to  the  same  joyful  experience  of 
Divine  things.  The  labors  of  G.  Palmquist,  J.  A.  Peterson,  Olas 
Okerson,  John  Anderson,  J.  A.  Edgren,  John  Ongman,  O.  Lindh, 
J.  A.  Johnson,  C.  P.  Jensen,  P.  H.  Dam,  and  others  have  been  greatly 
blessed.  From  1871,  the  number  of  missionaries  under  appoint- 
ment each  year  has  been  as  follows:  In  1871,  15;  in  1872,  14;  in 
1873,  6;  in  1874,  9;  in  1875,  12;  in  1876,  10;  in  1877,  10;  in  1878 
11;  in  1879,  15;  in  1880,  18;  in  1881,  30;  in  1882,  41.  Revivals  of 
wonderful  power  have  prevailed  during  the  last  two  years.  Amer- 
ican Baptists  have  reason  to  thank  God  for  the  Gospel  harvest  that 
has  been  reaped  among  this  interesting  portion  of  our  foreign  pop- 
ulation. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 


Missions  Among  the  French. 

*' He  hath  sent  me  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives  and  recovering  of 
sight  to  the  blind." — Luke  iv.  18, 

The  seed  of  Baptist  missions  among  tbe  French  in  America  was 
of  God's  own  planting.  The  present  work  cannot  be  properly  un- 
derstood without  a  glance  at  the  beginnings  of  it. 

In  1834,  Rev.  H.  Olivier,  pastor  of  a  Christian  church  at  Lausanne, 
Switzerland,  comes  to  Canada  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Roman 
Catholics.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  both  himself  and  wife  receive  im- 
mersion on  profession  of  their  faith.  Failing  health  compels  his 
return  in  1836.  Before  his  departure,  liowever,  Madame  Feller,  a 
member  of  his  church  in  Switzerland,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Roussy,  of  the 
same  locahty,  arrive  to  devote  their  lives  to  this  work.     October  10, 

1835,  Mr.  Roussy  takes  a  school  at  Grand  Ligne,  but  is  soon  dis- 
placed, on  account  of  his  evangeHcal  labors,  by  the  Catholic  priest^ 
when  he  gives  himself  wholly  to  evangelical  labor.     In  September, 

1836,  Madame  Feller  opens  a  school  in  the  house  of  one  of  Mr. 
Roussy's  converts, — a  room  in  the  gan*et,  twenty-four  feet  long,  ten 
feet  wide  and  six  feet  high,  serving  for  her  living  room  and  school- 
room. In  1838,  through  the  interest  taken  by  a  Baptist  pastor  in 
Montreal,  a  new  house  is  begun  and  completed  in  1840. 

Two  noted  conversions  occur  in  1840  and  1841;  the  first  that  of 
Rev.  L.  Normandeau,  for  five  years  professor  in  the  Seminary  at 
Quebec;  the  second,  that  of  Dr.  Cote,  a  native  Canadian,  a  physician, 
highly  educated,  rescued  fi*om  Deism,  into  which  Popery  had  driven 
him,  and  brought  to  the  joyful  acceptance  of  the  truth.  His  con- 
version occurs  during  his  sojourn  in  Northern  Vermont  as  a  political 
refugee.  These  talented  men  add  great  strength  to  the  enterprise 
Rev.  Mr.  Cot^  receives  ordination  in  1844.  The  little  band  of  believ- 
ers encounter  threats,  calumnies,  and  deeds  of  violence  from  infu- 
riated CathoUc  mobs. 

In  1837  a  church  of  six  members  is  organized;  in  1841  sixty  con- 
verts are  reported;  in  1846  they  count  about  three  hundred  rescued 
from  the  errors  of  Romanism. 

At  first  the  Swiss  Missionary  Society  sustains  the  mission;  in  1837 
and  1838  the  Canada  Baptist  IVIissionary  Society  assists;  after  this 
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for  seven  years  the  mission  goes  on  disconnected  from  denomination- 
al organizations,  though  receiving  aid  from  many  friends  and  espe- 
cially from  the  Foreign  Evangelical  Society.  The  latter  organization 
formally  proposes  to  take  the  mission  under  its  direction,  and  failing 
in  this,  strives  to  have  it  under  the  care  of  an  allied  pedo-Baptist 
Canadian  Society. 

What  is  the  response  ?  A  negative  one,  and  that  solely  on  the 
ground  that  the  members  of  the  mission  have  become  Baptists  and 
could  not  consistently  place  themselves  under  the  direction  of  a  pedo- 
Baptist  Society. 

In  1845  they  form  an  alliance  with  the  Canada  Baptist  Missionary 
Society,  whose  aid  is  not  long  continued,  on  account  of  financial  em- 
barrassments. 

In  1848  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Home  Mission  Society  request 
Dr.  BLiD,  Corresponding  Secretary,  to  visit  Canada.  While  there,  he 
goes  to  Grand  Ligne  and  returns  with  an  excellent  report  concerning 
the  mission. 

In  November,  1849,  the  Board  receive  a  communication  from  rej)- 
resentatives  of  the  mission,  in  which  they  say : 

"We  are  Baptists  of  your  own  faith  and  order;  we  are  saah  by  the  teach- 
ings of  God's  Holy  Word  and  Spirit;  the  churches  of  the  Swiss  Mission  and  the 
inquiring  Catholics  of  Canada,  look  to  us  for  the  Gospel,  a  long  dreary  winter 
is  at  hand,  and  our  supplies  for  it  are  not  yet  obtained;  we  are  cut  off  from  our 
former  sources  of  aid  because  we  are  Baptists.  What  shall  we  do  ?  Can  you  do 
anything  for  us  ?  " 

The  Board,  though  oppressed  with  heavy  liabilities,  adopt  the 
ministers  as  their  missionaries  and  make  appropriations  for  their  sup- 
port. This  decision,  it  should  be  stated,  was  foreshadowed  by  the 
report  of  a  Provisional  Committee  appointed  the  year  before, 
W.  R  Williams,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  S.  S.  Cutting  being  the  sub-commit- 
tee who  prepared  the  report.  The  closing  sentences  of  their  careful 
report  are  as  follows: 

<<  In  the  ^ork  of  missions,  God  has  been  especially  kind  to  American  Bap- 
tists, in  the  methods  by  which  He  has  indicated  their  duty.  His  Providence 
cast  the  Burmese  Mission  upon  them  unsought,  and  how  blessed  has  it  been  for 
them  that  they  heard  His  voice  !  The  case  of  the  Grande  Ligne  Mission  has 
not  been  widely  different.  That  mission  is  the  fruit  of  missionary  impulses 
awakened  amid  the  valleys  of  Switzerland,  and  is  laid  at  our  feet  for  nurture 
and  support  when  already  grown  to  maturity  under  the  special  blessing  of 
God.  Where  our  Heavenly  Father  so  manifestly  indicates  His  will,  it  is  alike 
ungrateful  and  perilous  to  fail  to  recognize  it.  If  we  refuse  our  sympathy  and 
aid,  and  French  Canadians  perish  for  our  neglect,  it  need  be  no  marvel  if  the 
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penalty  of  our  sin  come  to  us  in  blighting  and  barrenness  upon  our  labors  at 
home,  and  upon  other  missionary  fields. " 

Little  dreamed  they  then  of  the  great  influK,  within  a  generation^ 
of  this  very  element  into  Protestant  New  England,  nor  of  the  bliglit 
it  would  bring  to  some  sections,  nor  yet  of  the  blessings  that  should 
come  from  this  mission  to  many  a  New  England  hamlet. 

When  the  Society  adopts  the  mission  in  1849,  it  is  computed  that 
between  four  and  five  hundred  persons  have  been  recovered  from 
Poper3^  In  1850  the  preaching  stations  and  out-stations  are  twelve. 
In  the  place  of  Mr.  Cote,  who  dies  in  1850,  God  graciously  raises  up 
Mr.  Lalleur,  a  Eoman  Oatholic  student,  who,  after  his  conversion, 
proceeds  to  Switzerland  for  a  four  years'  classical  and  theological 
course,  and  returns  to  be  a  power  for  Christ  in  Canada. 

It  is  deserving  of  special  notice  that  the  originators  and  promoters 
of  the  Grand  Ligne  Mission  were  refined  and  highly  educated  per- 
sons, who  consecrated  all  their  talents  to  the  liberation  of  their  fel- 
lows from  the  bondage  of  papal  error  and  superstition.  Rarely  has 
Cliristianity  given  to  the  world  a  nobler  character,  combining  great 
culture,  delicacy,  piety,  power,  and  dignity,  than  that  of  Madame 
Feller,  the  real  founder  of  the  Grand  Ligne  Mission,  and  its  inspir- 
ation until  her  death  March  25,  1868. 

In  November,  1858,  the  Board  appoint  a  committee  of  investigation 
into  the  work  of  the  mission.  They  report  converts  to  Protestant 
views  in  forty  parishes,  seven  hundred  pei*sons  baptized,  and  a  Prot^ 
estant  element  of  about  three  thousand.  This  is  considered  verv  en- 
coui*aging,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  when  the  work  began,  not  a  Protes- 
tant French  Canadian  in  the  whole  country  was  known.  The  Board 
at  once  double  appropriations  to  this  field. 

But  in  1860  aid  is  discontinued.     The  reason  is  thus  stated: 

"  If  the  organization  of  their  mission  could  have  been  simplified  and  con- 
formed in  spirit  and  action  to  that  of  onr  own  Society,  it  might  have  proved 
desirable  to  continue  the  connection.  That,  however,  being  at  present  im* 
practicable,  it  has  seemed  necessary  and  expedient  for  us  to  transfer  their 
claims  directly  to  the  Christian  public,  with  our  prayers  that  God  will  yet 
more  enlighten  their  minds  and  bless  their  efforts  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of 
those  in  the  midst  of  whom  they  labor." 

The  general  condition  of  the  mission  having  greatly  improved, 
and  its  circle  of  friends  being  much  enlarged,  it  is  felt  that  its  pros- 
perity would  not  be  seriously  affected  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  So- 
ciety's support    During  the  eleven  years  of  the  Society's  fostering 
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care,  $28,899.55  were,  appropriated  to  the  work  at  Grand  Ligne  and 
mission  stations  connected  therewith. 

The  first  missionary  work  by  the  Society  among  the  French  in  the 
United  States  is  in  1853,  when  Rev.  B.  Czechowski  is  appointed  to 
labor  among  the  Canadian  French  at  Mooer*s,  Clinton  County,  N.  Y. 
A  Church  is  organized,  a  house  of  worship  erected,  and  two  years 
later  the  mission  is  transferred  to  the  State  Convention.  In  1859, 
Rev.  Irenaeus  Foulon  is  appointed  to  labor  among  the  French  pop- 
ulation in  Sugar  Creek  and  vicinity,  in  Illinois.  In  1860  the  second 
station  is  occupied  at  St.  Anne,  HI.,  in  1863  another  at  Detroit, 
Mich,,  and  a  fourth  in  1875  at  Stryker,  Ohio.  At  St.  Anne,  Detroit, 
and  Stryker,  French  Baptist  Churches  have  continued  to  this  day. 
Of  the  latter  field.  Rev.  J.  N.  Williams,  of  Massachusetts,  writes, 
after  a  recent  visit  to  assist  in  dedicating  the  new  house  of  worship: 

''The  Home  Mission  Society  enabled  me  about  seyenteen  years  ago  to 
labor  for  Christ  in  a  large  colony  of  France-French  people,  settled  in  one  of 
the  north-western  counties  of  Ohio.  I  cannot  express  to  you  the  gratitude  I 
felt  to  God  for  having  been  permitted  to  labor  as  a  missionary  among  the 
French  in  Stryker,  as  I  found  myself  on  the  last  Sabbath  of  the  year  (1882)^ 
in  the  neat  and  pleasant  church  with  a  seating  capacity  for  250  or  300  hearers^ 
filled  to  overflowing  with  an  audience  of  French  people,  who,  from  the  form- 
alism and  infidelity  in  which  I  had  found  them  seventeen  years  ago,  had  come 
to  be  devout  worshipers  of  God  and  lovers  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus." 

The  almost  magic  development  of  the  cotton  manufacturing  inter- 
ests of  New  England,  about  1860,  creates  an  urgent  demand  for 
operatives,  and  agents  of  these  establishments  visit  Canada  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  them.  The  Catholic  clergy  look  with  disfavor 
upon  the  emigration  of  the  Catholic  youth  into  the  very  heart  of 
Protestantism,  but  with  many  an  admonition,  and  with  the  sale  of 
many  a  "  charm ''  to  guard  against  heresy,  thousands  accept  the 
tempting  offers  for  work  and  a  home  in  New  England.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  the  stream  renews  its  fiow. 

In  1869  the  Board  appoint  Rev.  N.  Cyr,  of  Vermont,  general  mis- 
sionary to  the  French  in  New  England  and  New  Yorjc.  He  con- 
tinues until  1873;  his  labors  extending  to  Rutland,  Burlington,  and 
Si  Albans,  Vt.;  Haverhill,  Salem,  Worcester,  Springfield,  Lowell, 
Fall  River,  Mass. ;  Concord  and  Manchester,  N.  H. ;  Woonsocket  and 
Pawtucket,  R.  L;  Baltic,  Conn.,  and  Cohoes,  N.  Y.  In  1873  the 
Board  appoint  Rev.  J.  N.  Williams  general  missionary,  who  until 
the  present  has  rendered  valuable  service,  visiting  and  preaching  in. 
the  principal  towns  and  cities  of  New  England,  and  m^ng  an  oc- 
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casional  yisit  to  the  French  in  the  State  of  New  York.  In  1873,  a 
house  for  the  French  Baptists  of  Burlington,  Yt.,  is  completed,  at  a  cost 
of  $6,000,  largely  through  the  energy  and  liberality  of  Mial  Davis, 
Esq.  In  November,  1874,  it  is  announced  that  "the  Twelfth  French 
Baptist  Church  has  been  recently  organized  in  Clinton  County,  N.  Y., 
by  our  missionary,  Bro.  P.  C.  Pourmier." 

With  the  multitudes  of  French  Canadian  Catholics  come  also  a 
few  Protestants,  some  of  them  fruits  of  the  Grand  Ligne  Mission, 
the  distant' sowing  of  years  ago  yielding  its  bread  at  our  own  doors. 
In  many  places  these  form  a  Protestant  nucleus  for  missionary  ef- 
fort. At  the  present  time  there  are  seven  missionaries  among  the 
French  in  New  England,  and  one  in  Illinois. 

The  formation  of  separate  French  Churches  in  New  England  has 
not  been  encouraged  by  the  Board,  who  consider  it  better  for  the 
French  converts  that  their  membership  be  with  the  American 
Churches,  and  so  a  living  interest  be  maintained  between  them. 
In  some  instances,  however,  the  French  brethi*en  have  their  chapels 
and  usually  their  stated  seasons  of  worship  in  the  French  language. 
The  jSdelity  of  the  converts,  in  spite  of  bitter  persecution,  is  often 
very  touching.  The  work  is  very  hopefuL  New  England,  partic- 
ularly, is  profoundly  interested  in  it.  Throughout  her  manufacturing 
towns,  the  power  of  the  papal  hierarchy  is  being  felt  in  municipal 
and  educational  as  well  as  in  religious  affairs.  The  presence  in  the 
United  States  of  more  than  300,000  French  Catholics,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  whom  are  in  New  England,  has  significance  for  us.  We 
have  hailed  the  dawn  of  a  better  day  for  France;  here  is  a  great 
French  mission  field  at  our  own  doors. 
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Missions  to  the  Chinese  in  America. 

'*  And  if  a  Btranger  sojonrn  with  thee  in  your  land,  ye  shall  not  yes  him. 
Bat  the  stranger  that  dwelleth  with  you  shall  be  nnto  yon  as  one  bom  among 
yon,  and  thon  shalt  love  him  as  thyself." — Lev.  xix.:  33,  34. 

From  the  millions  of  immigrants  from  the  old  world  across  the 
Atlantic,  we  turn  our  gaze  westward  to  a  different  class  from  the 
older  world  beyond  the  Pacific.  .  Those  are  at  least  nominally  Chris- 
tian; these  are  pagan. 

It  is  in  1842  that  the  Chinese  wall  of  non-intercourse  and  ex- 
clusiveness  is  battered  down  by  British  guns,  and  the  ports  of 
Amoy,  Foo-Chow,  and  Shanghai,  in  addition  to  Canton,  are  opened 
to  commercial  intercourse  with  the  outside  world.  In  1868,  after  the 
end  of  the  great  Chinese  rebellion,  other  ports  are  opened,  and  a 
more  liberal  policy  adopted  towards  other  nations. 

Communication  between  the  Pacific  coast  and  China  is  opened 
up  quickly  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  in  1849.  In 
1852  it  is  computed  that  about  22,000  Chinamen  have  come  to  Cal- 
ifornia. The  first  missionaiies  of  the  Society  to  California  go  in 
1849,  and  the  Board  soon  after  give  attention  to  the  subject  of  evan- 
gelizing the  Chinese  immigrants.  In  1862  Dr.  Hill,  Corresponding 
Secretary,  writes  to  Dr.  Dean,  missionary  in  China,  to  ascertain 
whether  a  native  Chinese  missionary  can  be  obtained  for  service  in 
California.     In  1863  it  is  said: 

"  From  the  commencement  of  immigration  by  this  people,  it  has  been  a 
favorite  plan  of  the  Board  to  secure  a  proper  missionary  to  labor  among  them, 
and  mnch  effort  has  been  made  to  accomplish  the  object.  We  regret  to  add,  as 
yet  without  success.*' 

Dr.  Dean,  on  a  visit  to  this  country,  attends  the  meeting  of  the 
Society  in  1864,  and  makes  a  powerful  plea  for  the  immediate  estab- 
lishment of  a  mission  to  the  Chinese  in  California,  as  "  the  appropriate 
work  of  this  Society."  But  efforts  to  secure  native  Christian  labor- 
ers prove  unavailing.  Years  pass.  At  length  individual  churches  in 
California  begin  to  feel  special  responsibility  for  the  heathen  at 
their  very  doors.     Dr.  Jesse  B.  Thomas,  of  San  Francisco,  writing  in 
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the  latter  part  of  1868,  says:  "One  of  our  sisters  begins  a  Chinese 
class  in  our  school  next  Sabbath. " 

In  1869  the  Board  secure  the  services  of  Rev.  John  Francis, 
who  begins  work  in  San  Francisco,  in.  April,  1870.  Fung  Seung  Nam 
is  appointed  his  assistant  the  same  year.  The  work  opens  auspi- 
ciously. Large  and  attentive  congregations  of  the  C3iinese  hear 
the  Gospel  in  their  own  tongue.  Six  Sabbath-schools,  with  from 
60  to  100  teachers  and  about  250  pupils,  are  gathered.  The  headquar- 
ters of  the  mission  are  established  in  the  basement  of  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church. 

In  1870  the  committee  on  missions  among  the  Chinese  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  report  through  Dr.  Cheney,  saying: 

**  There  is  now  a  Chinese  population  there  of  about  100,000,  very  largely 
composed  of  men.  They  for  the  most  part  speak  the  Cantonese  dialect  of 
the  Chinese  language.  As  early  as  1854  the  Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  sent  the  late  Rev.  J.  Lewis  Shuck  to  Sacramento,  to  labor  among 
the  Chinese.  Mr.  Shuck  soon  became  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  that 
city,  giving  to  his  labor  among  the  Chinese  a  secondary  place.  He,  however, 
preached  to  them  once  a  Sabbath,  and  there  was  scarcely  any  preaching  in  Cal- 
ifornia in  those  early  days  that  was  more  blessed  in  the  work  of  conversion.  In 
January,  1860,  he  organized  a  church  of  nineteen  Chinese,  whom  he  had  bap- 
tized on  profession  of  their  faith. 

''Your  committee  heartily  approve  of  the  attempt  'to  gather  the  Chinese  in 
Sunday-schools,  and  are  glad  to  know  that  there  are  as  many  as  one  hundred 
and  fifty  who  gather  each  Sabbath  in  the  First  Baptist  Church,  San  Francisco, 
who  are  taught  by  members  of  that  church.'* 

The  report,  after  considering  the  best  methods  of  labor,  the  need 
of  more  preachers  for  the  Chinese,  and  the  wish  of  the  CaUfomia 
brethren  concerning  a  special  mission  house  for  the  use  of  the 
Chinese,  concludes  with  the  foUowing  recommendations,  which  are 
adopted  by  the  Society  : 

<*  1.  That  your  Board  be  instructed  immediately  to  open  correspondence  with 
the  Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  with  a  view  to  securing,  if  prac- 
ticable, the  services  of  Rev.  B.  H.  Graves  [missionary  of  the  Board  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  to  Canton]  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  years, 
to  inaugurate  this  work;  and  that  the  Board  be  recommended  to  appoint  ICr. 
Graves  to  this  service,  provided  an  arrangement  can  be  made  eventually  aatia- 
factory  to  the  two  Boards. 

"  2.  That  your  Board  be  further  instructed  to  take  such  early  measures  aa 
they  shall  deem  expedient  to  secure  a  suitable  mission  property  in  the  City  of 
San  Francisco,  special  reference  being  had  to  the  property  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  that  city." 

"  The  ministers'  meeting  of  San  Francisco  and  yicinity,"  the  en- 
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suing  year,  memorialize  the  Board  of  the  Baptist  State  Convention  of 
California  on  the  importance  of  securing  the  First  Baptist  Church  for 
A  mission  house  with  a  view  to  enlarged  and  efficient  work  among  the 
Chinese.  They  exliort  the  Convention  to  press  the  subject  on  the 
attention  of  the  Board  of  the  Home  Mission  Society.  They  say  that 
"  within  a  few  steps  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  San  Francisco, 
brother  Ah  Fung  preaches  every  Sunday  to  congregations  in  the 
streets,  numbering  from  five  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred.  If  this 
Church  were  now  secured,  nearly  a  thousand  heathen  could  be  gath- 
ered within  its  walls  every  Sunday." 

The  State  Convention  address  the  Board  of  the  Society  urging  the 
purchase  of  the  property  for  the  permanent  establishment  of  the 
mission,  and  say :  "  Chinese  converts  are  already  multiplying,  in- 
quirers are  increasing,  and  some  are  coming  from  pedo-Baptist  folds, 
asking  to  be  taught  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly." 

The  Board  vote  to  provide  $20,000  for  the  establishment  of  such  a 
mission,  so  soon  as  the  balance  necessary  should  be  provided  for  by 
the  brethren  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  whole  project,  however,  re- 
ceives a  death  blow  by  the  decision  of  the  legal  adviser  of  the 
Board,  that  the  Board  could  not  constitutionally  use  the  Society's 
money  or  pledge  its  credit  to  purchase  real  estate,  as  thus  proposed. 
Hence,  the  Board  re-consider  their  action,  and  with  the  re-consider- 
ation end  sJso  negotiations  to  secure  the  services  of  Bev.  Mr. 
Graves.  These  facts  are  stated  to  show  the  deep  interest  and  activ- 
ity of  Baptists,  at  this  period,  in  California  and  elsewhere,  in  the  evan- 
gelization of  the  Chinese. 

Bev.  Mr.  Francis  continues  the  mission,  invests  about  $2,000  in 
mission  property,  and  offers  it  to  the  Society  if  the  remaining  $3,>500 
can  be  secured  by  special  gift&  The  financial  crash  of  1873  follows. 
Changes  in  the  Secretaryships  of  the  Society  in  1874,  and  the  death 
of  Dr.  Taylor  the  same  year,  derange  somewhat  the  workings  of  the 
Society,  and  nothing  is  done  concerning  the  proposition.  Mr.  Fran- 
cis, to  the  regret  of  many,  thereupon  tenders  his  resignation. 

Early  in  1874  he  writes  that  there  are  "  three  native  preachers, 
who  preach  to  thousands  in  the  streets  in  their  native  tongue  ever}' 
Sabbath.  There  is  no  mission  of  any  denomination  on  this  coast  so 
prosperous  as  ours."  He  reports  126  Chinese  pupils  in  daily  attend- 
ance, and  Sabbath-schools  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  in  which 
275  Chinese  are  taught,  chiefly  in  the  Scriptures. 

Upon  his  relinquishment  of  the  work,  the  Board  in  1875  secure 
the  services  of  Bev.  E.  Z.  Simmons,  returned  missionary  from  Can- 
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ton.  The  school  returns  to  the  First  Baptist  Church.  The  denom- 
ination is  again  appealed  to  for  means  to  purchase  the  property. 
The  times  are  unfavorable  for  the  movement.  Other  denominations 
have  their  expensive  property  for  Chinese  mission  work.  In  1876 
the  Board  state  that  during  the  year  they — 

"  Hftve  given  a  long  and  carefnl  consideration  to  the  best  method  of  carry- 
ing on  mission  work  among  the  Chinese,  and  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  plan  of 
former  years  should  be  modified.  They  are  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  respon- 
sibility of  establishing  and  sustaining  Chinese  mission  schools  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  should  be  left  with  the  English  speaking  Churches,  in  the  places  where 
such  schools  are  needed,  as  in  Portland,  Oregon ;  Oakland,  and  several  other 
places  in  California. 

"Your  Board,  through  the  Corresponding  Secretary  [Dr.  Bishop],  have  made 
this  suggestion  to  the  Churches  in  California,  at  the  same  time  pledging  the  So- 
ciety to  make  as  liberal  appropriations  as  the  condition  of  the  treasnry  will 
allow." 

Renewed  communications  from  pastors  on  the  coast,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  property,  are  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Chinese 
Missions  in  1876.  The  Committee,  in  referring  to  these,  say  in  their 
report,  through  Dr.  Ashmore  : 

*' Among  the  means  of  advancing  this  work,  the  establishment  of  a  centra 
station  at  San  Francisco,  at  an  expense  possibly  of  $40,000,  has  received  consid- 
eration. The  great  good  that  may  crystallize  around  such  a  centre  is  fully 
recognized,  and  the  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  such  a  consummation 
would  be  feasible.  The  decision  of  this  question  involves  a  discussion  of  the 
comparative  advantages  of  centralization  and  decentralization,  upon  which  our 
brethren  have  not  attained  oneness  of  opinion,  and  it  would  not  be  well  to 
hasten  much  in  advance  of  that  opinion. 

**  In  connection  with  this,  the  present  demands  upon  the  treasury,  and  the 
urgency  of  the  claims  of  other  places,  are  so  great  that  it  would  hardly  seem 
judicious  to  assume  at  the  present  time  the  responsibility  of  so  expensive  an 
undertaking." 

The  Committee  close  by  recommending  the  policy  announced  bv 
the  Board. 

In  California  for  two  years  ensuing,  the  Board  co-operate  with 
the  Metropolitan  Baptist  Church  in  mission  work  for  the  Chinese, 
and  in  Oregon  with  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Portland,  where, 
through  the  agency  of  Rev.  E.  Z.  Simmons,  Nov.  11,  1874,  a  mission 
was  established,  which  has  since,  with  short  intemiptionB,  received 
aid  from  the  Society,  and  the  results  of  which  have  been  exceediu<^T 
satisfactory.  The  growing  opposition  of  many  Califomians  to  the 
Chinese,  in  1877,  seriously  interferes  with  the  mission,  and  in  1878^ 
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causes  its  suspension.   In  1879,  however,  work  is  resumed  in  co-oper- 
ation with  the  First  Baptist  Chui*ch  of  Oakland. 

The  committee,  through  Rev.  B.  S.  McLaflferty,  report  to  the  So- 
ciety that  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  superintending  missionary,  nor 
for  expensive  mission  premises,  and  favors  work  in  connection  with 
Churches. 

In  1880,  the  memorable  year  of  the  culmination  of  the  anti-Chinese 
agitation  on  the  coast,  in  which  certain  of  the  denomination  bear  an 
unenviable  part,  the  Society  seeks  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  true 
men  by  the  unanimous  adoption  of  the  following  resolution  presented 
by  Rev.  A.  K.  Potter,  of  Mass. : 

« 

"  Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  So- 
ciety hereby  express  their  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  those  brethren  on  the 
Pacific  coast  who  are  trying  to  save  the  Baptist  name  from  dishonor  and  make 
it  worthy  of  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  great  Baptist  denomination." 

The  two  Chinese  stations  in  1882  are  Portland,  Oregon,  and  Oak- 
land, California. 

The  Home  Mission  Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  for 
many  years,  has  done  an  excellent  work,  at  considerable  expense, 
among  the  Chinese  of  San  Francisco  and  vicinity,  Rev.  J.  B.  Hartwell 
being  the  efficient  superintendent 

Forty  Chinese  converts  have  been  received  into  the  Portland  church, 
the  whole  number  at  all  stations  being  estimated  at  about  one  hun- 
dred. Many  other  Chinese  have  been  deeply  wrought  upon  by  the 
OospeL  With  surprisingly  few  exceptions,  the  converts  have  proved 
faithful,  liberal,  devoted  believers,  thus  furnishing  a  shining  illus- 
tration of  the  transforming  power  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  this, 
too,  in  the  face  of  public  sentiment  openly  and  offensively  antagonist- 
ic to  their  presence. 

The  restrictive  legislation  by  Congress,  in  1881-82,  against  Chinese 
immigration,  is  well  known.  The  Society,  at  its  Jubilee  meeting  in 
1882,  passes  resolutions  deprecatory  of  this  action,  as  "  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  free  government,  and  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Christian  religion,"  and  declaring  that  '*  the  presence  of 
the  paltry  number  of  one  hundred  thousand  Mongolians  on  this  con- 
tinent," is  not  a  peril  so  grave  as  pictured  by  politicians  who  would 
make  it "  the  important  pivot  on  which  may  turn  a  Presidential  elec- 
tion." The  adoption  of  the  resolution  is  attended  with  a  very  animated 
discussion.  The  position  of  the  Board  is  fairly  expressed  in  the 
language  of  the  Annual  Report: 

81 
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"  For  the  time  being,  though  principle  is  sacrificed  to  the  nnhallowed 
spirit  of  party  Btipremacy,  and  the  people  whom  ProTidence  was  bringing  to 
the  light  are  relegated  by  the  legislation  of  a  nominally  Christian  nation  to 
darkness  and  isolation  from  Christian  civilization,  yet,  confident  that  reason 
and  righteousness,  not  to  say  self-interest,  will  reverse  this  legislation  in  the 
near  future,  we  deem  it  duty  to  sustain  our  Chinese  missions  for  the  sake  of  the 
heathen  here,  and  that  the  sacred  flame  be  kept  alive  for  others  in  the  days  to 
oome." 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 


Missions  in  Mexico  and  to  the  Spanish-speakinq  Populations  of  the 

South-west. 

"The  people  which  sat  in  darkness  saw  great  light,  and  to  them  which  sat 
in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death,  light  is  spmng  up.** — Matt.  iv.  16. 

As  early  as  1836  the  Executiye  Committee  direct  attention  to  Texas 

and  Mexico,  as  coming  fields  of  missionary  effort,  in  these  words: 

*'  On  the  South  are  Texas  and  the  Bepablic  of  Mexico,  now  both,  perhaps — 
certainly  the  latter — inaccessible  to  the  Christian  missionary;  bat  their  portals, 
will,  undoubtedly,  be  thrown  wide  open  as  soon  as  we  shall  be  in  circumstances 
to  enter  them.  It  is  a  delightful  anticipation  that  the  banner  of  the  true  cross 
may  yet  be  planted  in  the  city  of  Montezuma,  and  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel 
be  diffused  through  this  land,  which  has  experienced  nothing  from  her  mis- 
named Christianity  but  treachery  and  cruelty  and  horrid  barbarity.'* 

In  1840,  Corresponding  Secretary  Hill  writes  at  length  about  Mex- 
ico and  Texas,  and  of  the  Boman  priesthood,  who,  by  force  of  arms, 
have  changed  the  forms  of  the  religion  of  the  Mexicans,  while  still 
retaining  the  spirit  of  heathenism;  of  the  avarice  and  debauchery 
which  have  dried  up  the  zeal  of  the  priests  and  destroyed  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people;  and  of  the  military  despotism,  supported  by 
the  wealth  of  the  priests,  by  which  the  people  are  held  in  cruel  sub- 
jection and  ignorance.  The  glimmer  of  hope  appears  however,  "  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Bepublic  of  Texas  within  the  ancient  do- 
main of  Mexico,  and  in  the  immigration  of  Americans  and  Englishmen 
into  Mexico,  and  the  intercourse  which  is  destined  to  be  kept  up  be- 
tween the  Mexicans  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.**  Attention  is  directed 
to  the  fact  that  "  Texas  borders  upon  Mexico  a  distance  of  about  1,500 
miles,  and  that  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  influential  Mexicans 
reside  within  her  borders;"  and  Christians  are  exhorted  to  be  ready 
for  the  forward  movement  when  the  hour  comes.  A  contribution  for 
the  Texan  mission  comes  from  a  Sabbath-school  class  in  Albany,  Oct., 
1840,  accompanied  by  the  following  note  to  the  Treasurer: 

'*  Sib — We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  Mr.  Wilder's  class  in  the  Sunday- 
school  of  the  Pearl  Street  Saptist  Church,  request  the  acceptance  of  the  enclosed 
amount,  $8,  in  aid  of  the  Texan  Mission. 

<<Thxodobe  Fbiend  Humphbxt,  Ctbus  Qarnbst, 

•«  Jajosb  H.  Hukphrky,  Ghabugs  L.  Nobix." 

To  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  belongs  the  honor 
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of  sending  out  the  first  Protestant  missionary  to  New  Mexico,  Kev. 
H.  W.  Read,  in  1849.  For  several  years,  assistants  speaking  the 
Spanish  language  are  also  employed  to  labor  among  the  old  Mexican 
population.  Though  the  work  moves  slowly,  yet  quite  a  number  of 
Mexican  CathoHcs  renounce  their  old  faith  and  become  steadfast 
Protestants.  This  work  is  prosecuted  by  Mr.  Bead  and  others  for 
several  years,  then  for  a  time  is  suspended. 

The  years  go  by.  From  the  withdrawal  of  the  Southern  Baptisst 
from  the  general  Society  in  184^  until  after  the  war,  nothing  further  is 
said  or  done  relative  to  the  evangelization  of  Mexico.  The  first  ut- 
terance again  is  in  1869,  when  the  Board  report  that — 

*'  God  in  His  Providence  has  opened  to  us  a  way  into  the  very  heart  of  this 
papal  land.  .  .  The  Catholic  Church  party  and  the  Liberal  party  have  been 
struggling  for  the  mastery  in  Mexico  for  many  years.  At  length  the  ChurcJi 
party  has  had  to  yield.  A  constitution  granting  liberty  of  worship  has  been 
adopted  and  now  prevails.  As  a  result  we  hear  with  joy  that  thrills  us  that  six 
small  congregations,  holding  essentially  the  principles  of  Baptists,  have  already 
or^^^lzed  themselves  and  are  worshiping  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  way  that 
Bome  calls  heresy.  This  seems  to  be  a  movement  similar  to  that  which  occurred 
years  ago  in  Germany  under  Oncken,  and  later  in  Sweden,  under  Wiberg.  It  is 
a  movement  that  must  be  fostered.  We  deem  it  imperative  to  send  two  or  more 
men  to  that  field  at  the  earliest  moment  possible  " 

We  may  see  how  wonderfully  God  times  events,  by  referring  to 
facts  above  alluded  to  in  the  history  of  Mexico,  and  the  beginning  of 
evangelical  work  therein. 

From  1857,  when  the  constitutional  government  was  adopted,  most 
desperate  had  been  the  attempts  of  the  Catholic  clerical  party  to  re- 
tain and  control  in  their  interests  the  government  of  Mexico.  Find- 
ing their  fortunes  waning,  they  intrigue  in  Europe  for  aid  in  establish- 
ing a  monai'chy.  The  scheme  succeeds,  and  Maximilian  having  been 
proclaimed  Emperor  of  Mexico,  and  received  the  blessing  of  the  Pope, 
accompanied  by  his  devoted  wife  Carlotta,  set  sail  from  Europe.  The 
Pope,  in  a  letter  to  the  new  Emperor,  inOcl,  1864,  expresses  his  hope 
for  Mexico,  and  mentions  his  "joy  which  was  increased  when  he  saw 
called  to  the  throne  a  prince  of  a  Catholic  family,  and  who  had 'given 
so  many  proofs  of  religious  zeal  and  piety."  The  Pope  is  confident  he 
will  **  redress  the  wrongs  done  to  the  Church,"  among  which  is  recited 
the  fact  that  the  "newspapers  are  permitted  to  insult  the  pastors  with 
impunity  and  to  assail  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church  ; "  and 
"  earnestly  conjures  "  the  Emperor  "  in  the  name  of  Almighty  God,  who 
has  chosen  you  to  rule  over  so  Catholic  a  nation  with  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  healing  her  ills  and  the  honor  of  His  holy  religion,"  to 
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"  repair  the  evils  occasioned  by  the  revolution,  and  to  bring  back  as 
soon  as  possible  happy  days  for  the  Church,  .  .  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  other  dissenting  worship;  .  .  that  no  person  may  obtain  the 
faculty  of  teaching  and  publishing  false  and  subversive  tenets;  that 
instruction,  whether  public  or  private,  should  be  watched  over  by  the 
ecclesiastical  authority,  and  that,  in  short,  the  chains  may  be  broken, 
which,  up  to  the  present  time.,  have  held  tlie  Church  in  a  state  of  de- 
pendence and  subject  to  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  civil  government" 
After  giving  many  other  directions  and  exhortations,  Pius  IX.  thus 
concludes  his  epistle: 

"  Confidently  hoping  to  see  fully  consummated  the  most  ardent 
desires  of  our  heart,  we  sen'^  to  your  majesty  and  to  your  august 
spouse,  our  apostolic  benediction." 

These  things  indicate  the  expectations  of  the  clerical  party  in  Mex- 
ico as  weU  as  Catholics  in  Europe.  Maximilian,  however,  upon 
ascertaining  the  strength  of  the  liberal  element  in  Mexico,  does  not 
become  a  pliant  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  clericals,  by  allowing  their 
extreme  demanda  The  story  of  the  disasters,  culminating  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  Maximilian  Empire  and  the  execution  of  the  Em- 
peror, June  19,  1867,  is  well  known.  Thenceforth,  Mexico  is  destined 
to  be  free  from  the  domination  of  the  papal  hierarchy,  whose  power 
was  crippled  years  before  by  the  confiscation  of  a  large  portion  of  its 
immense  possessions.  Mexico  is  open  to  the  truth.  Whence  comes 
the  first  messengers  of  the  Gospel  ?  God  has  been  making  ready  his 
messengers. 

In  the  spring  of  1862,  John  W.  Butler,  an  Englishman,  comes 
from  Texas  to  Monterey.  His  deep  piety  profoundly  impresses 
many,  among  others,  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Westrup,  a  young  man  of  Eng- 
lish birth,  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  that  city,  who  up  to  this 
time  had  been  indifferent  about  religious  matters,  but  who  is  led  to 
faith  in  Christ 

In  Matamoras,  about  the  same  time,  there  dwells  a  Baptist  minister, 
Bev.  James  Hickey,  who,  on  account  of  his  aversion  to  slavery  and 
the  civil  strife  begun  in  1861,  had  come  hither  from  Texas.  This 
man,  bom  in  1800,  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  had  passed  through  the 
successive  stages  of  the  Boman  Catholic,  Episcopal,  and  Independent 
beliefs,  only  to  find  satisfaction  at  last  in  the  adoption  of  Baptist 
principle&  At  the  solicitation  of  Mr.  Butler  and  Mr.  Westrup,  he 
visits  Monterey  in  Noveinber,  1862.  The  result  of  this  visit  is  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Westrup,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  facts: 

"  I  was  charmed  with  Bro.  Hickey's  teachings  and  books,  though 
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bred  an  Episcopalian,  and  really  ignorant  of  theological  and  denom- 
inational questions.  I  joined  him  and  gave  him  such  assistance  as  I 
could.  Other  foreigners,  including  my  father,  were  willing  to  assist, 
but  desii*ed  to  keep  the  work  undenominational.  This  they  could 
not  do.  The  real  worker  was  a  Baptist  and  the  consequences  were 
unavoidable.  We  were  soon  left;  severely  alone.  Two  Mexicans  and 
I  were  baptized,  January  30, 1864,  and  the  same  day  the  First  Baptist 
Church  was  organized  with  five  members.  The  writer  was  then 
chosen  pastor,  and  Bro.  Hickey  laid  hands  on  me  in  prayer." 

Thus  God  gave  to  the  Baptists  the  honor  of  doing  the  first  effect- 
ive evangelical  work  in  Mexico,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  two  or 
three  years  before  the  representative  of  any  other  denomination  en- 
tered the  field. 

By  the  end  of  1864  the  church  nimibers  twenty  members.  Find- 
ing Catholic  landlords  unwilling  to  rent  their  buildings  for  Protestant 
worahip,  the  church  meet  usually  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Hickey  or  of 
Mr.  Westrup,  the  services  being  conducted  throughout  in  Spanish. 
Mr.  Hickey,  being  appointed  agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society  in 
Mexico,  relinquishes  the  care  of  the  church  to  Mr.  Westrup.  The 
death  of  Mr.  Hickey,  a  most  devoted  man,  occurs  December,  1866. 
After  his  death,  the  Bible  Society  appoint  Mr.  Westrup  as  their 
agent. 

The  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  young  interest  are  seriously  dis- 
turbed in  1866  by  the  aiTival  of  pedo-Baptist  missionaries,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  "  American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union,"  who  stren- 
uously endeavor  to  secure  for  themselves  the  results  of  the  work  per- 
formed during  the  preceding  years.  They  make  an  impression  on  a 
few  of  these  new  converts,  while  others  remain  firm,  all  positively  re- 
jecting infant  baptism.  They  lodge  complaints  against  Mr.  Westrup, 
witli  the  Bible  Society,  who  admonish  him  that  as  their  agent  he 
must  refrain  from  publicly  influencing  people  to  become  Baptists. 
On  account  of  this  and  his  frequent  absences  from  Monterey,  the  op- 
position have  manifest  advantages  which  they  are  not  slow  to  follow 
up,  among  other  things  engaging  some  of  the  converts  as  colporteurs 
on  condition  that  they  would  practice  open  communion. 

Information  circuitously  reaches  the  Home  Mission  Booms  March 
2, 1869,  concerning  this  evangelical  movement  in  Mexico.  Dr.  Back- 
us at  once  addresses  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  Mr.  Westrup.  In  August 
he  informs  the  Secretary  that  he  has  resigned  his  agency  for  the 
Bible  Society,  to  give  himself  wholly  to  the  work  of  preaching  the 
truth  as  he  understands  it,  and  referring  to  the  fact  that  "  attention 
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liad  been  called  in  the  North  to  the  fact  that  I  am  preaching  the  Gos- 
pel, and  in  a  sectarian  sense,  as  they  call  it.  I  only  know  that  I 
state  my  convictions  which  I  am  wilUng  to  rectify  when  convinced 
they  are  erroneoua" 

Oct.  21, 1869,  the  Board  invite  Mr.  Westrup  to  New  York  for  an 
interview.  He  accepts,  and  early  in  1870  the  Board  appoint  him 
as  their  missionary  to  Mexico  ;  and  to  set  the  seal  of  approval 
most  strongly  upon  him  and  his  work,  a  large  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cil, after  thorough  examination,  ordain  him.  At  the  earnest  request 
of  the  Missionary  Union,  the  Board  consent  to  his  going  with  Rev. 
Halsey  W.  Knapp,  on  a  special  mission  of  a  few  weeks  to  Spain 
where  missionary  operations  are  in  progress. 

Betuming,  in  the  summer,  to  Mexico,  he  finds  that  during  his  long 
absence  the  plans  of  the  pedo-Baptists  have  measurably  succeJiled  in 
Monterey,  a  majority  of  the  members  having  united  with  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  In  July,  1870,  he  re-organizes  the  Monterey 
Church  with  eleven  members.  Three  other  churches,  at  Santa  Rosa, 
at  Montemorelos,  and  at  Ebanos,  "  remained  Baptist  notwithstanding 
the  utmost  eflforts  of  the  other  party."  It  should  be  said  that  before 
Mr.  Westrup  left  Mexico,  in  1869,  there  were  six  congregations  with 
about  120  immersed  believers.  The  location  and  date  of  organiza- 
tion of  the  churches  is  thus  given  in  1870:  Monterey,  Jan.  24,  1864; 
Caderita,  Aug.  26,  1867;  Ebanos,  Jan.  7,  1868;  Montemorelos,  Sept., 
1869;  Durango,  Feb.,  1869;  Santa  Rosa,  Nov.,  1869;  Jerez,  July, 
1869. 

In  1870  the  Board,  with  designated  funds,  procure  and  send  to 
Mexico,  at  Mr.  Westrup's  earnest  request,  a  printing  press  costing 
about  $500,  for  the  publication  of  denominational  and  other  religious 
literature.  In  1871  the  revolt  in  several  States,  against  the  Juarez 
government,  seriously  interferes  with  missionary  operations.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  State  of  New  Leon,  of  which  Monterey  is  cap- 
ital, and  where  the  principal  work  had  been  done.  Here  General 
Trevino  successfully  heads  the  insurrection  against  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  by  the  close  of  the  year  the  whole  of  Northern  Mexico,  as 
well  as  some  other  portions  of  the  country  are.  in  revolt.  Confusion 
prevails  everywhere. 

In  June,  1871,  replying  to  inquiries  of  the  Government,  Mr.  West- 
rup gives  the  names  of  the  Baptist  Churches,  names  of  pastors,  and 
number  of  members,  as  follows: 

"Monterey,  19  adult  members,  Pastor,  F.  Trevino;  Caderita,  32,  Pastor,  S. 
Diaz;  Santa  Bosa,  26,  Pastor,  J.  M.  Uranga;  Los  Ebanos,  18,  Pastor,  S.  Diaz; 
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Montemorelos,  '15,  Paetor,  T.  M.  Westmp,  Altogether,  they  have  110  adult 
members.  There  are  four  ordained  ministers.  Each  church  is  an  independent 
Roriety,  without  hierarchy  or  seat  of  government  in  common.  Those  of  Santa 
Rosa  and  Ebanos  have  a  small  building  intended  for  meetings,  but  as  yet  nn- 
finished." 

Another  chttrch  is  organized  later  at  Potreros. 

The  Board  in  1872  say  that  some  think  the  headquarters  of  the 
mission  should  be  at  Mexico  City,  but  the  civil  war  prevents.  They 
announce  three  things  as  greatly  needed:  "(1)  More  missionaries,  and 
funds  to  sustain  them;  (2)  More  comfoiiable  Baptist  meeting-houses; 
and  (3)  A  Baptist  school  for  training  native  preachers  and  teacher&" 

Three  missionaries  are  reported  in  1873,  and  several  additions  to 
the  churches.  The  heavy  debt  compels  the  Board  in  1874  to  re- 
trench in  Mexico  as  elsewhere,  .so  that  only  Mr.  Westrup  continues 
as  missionary  of  the  Society,  though  assistants  do  religious  work  as 
their  secular  labors  permit.  But,  it  is  said:  *'We  need  a  score 
of  men  for  Mexico,  and  thousands  of  dollars  where  we  have  hun- 
dreds." In  1876  it  is  said  that:  "  The  nature  of  the  population  and  the 
instability  of  the  Government  have  greatly  hindered  our  work.  All 
that  Bro.  Westrup  has  been  able  to  do  is  simply  to  hold  on  to  that 
which  had  been  established.*'  The  Board  feel  somewhat  in  doubt  as 
to  their  duty  to  the  Mexican  Mission.  At  the  end  of  the  year  aid  is 
discontinued. 

The  churches,  however,  maintain  worship,  and  continue  their  gen- 
eral organization  as  a  Society  for  mutual  help.  In  April,  1880,  after 
quite  four  years'  existence,  vnthout  assistance  from  their  American 
brethren,  the  Board  of  Baptist  Missions  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
appeal  to  the  Home  Mission  Society  for  aid,  stating  that  they  will 
pay  $400  annually  toward  the  support  of  a  missionary,  and  adding, — 

"We  have  in  this  State  (New  Leon),  four  churches  already  established,  and 
three  congregations  with  members  baptized.  In  the  State  of  Coahnila,  there  is 
one  church  and  five  congregations,  and  there  are  many  villages  which  are 
anxious  to  hear  and  know  oar  tenets." 

The  Board  of  the  Home  Mission  Society  carefully  re-investig^te 
the  condition  of  things  in  Mexico,  and  in  May,  1881,  resume  missionary 
operations  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Westrup  at  Monterey,  and  sub- 
sequently by  the  appointment  of  other  laborers.  In  the  fall  of  1882, 
it  is  decided  to  open  a  mission  school  in  Monterey  under  the  charge 
of  Mr.  Westrup.  At  the  same  time,  the  printing  press  that  had  been 
in  the  custody  of  the  Mexican  Society  is  restored  to  the  control  and 
service  of  the  Home  Mission  Society,  and  arrangementB  made  for  the 
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publication  of  tracts  and  of  a  monthly  paper  in  Spanish.  The  first 
American  missionary  appointed  by  the  Board  to  Mexico,  Kev.  W.  T. 
Green,  proceeds  to  the  iield  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 

Mexico  has  an  area  of  about  744,000  square  miles,  nearly  equal  to 
that  portion  of  the  United  States  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Her  rich  mines  of  silver  and  gold  have  been  worked  for  three  hun- 
dred  and  sixty  years.  American  enterprise*  is  threading  the  land 
with  lines  of  railroad,  and  infusing  new  ideas  into  the  Eepublic. 
Commercial,  social,  and  rehgious  inter-communication  links  this  Be- 
pubhc  to  our  own,  making  it  naturally  a  part  of  our  great  Home 
Mission  field. 

The  Mexican  census  of  1879  gives  the  population  of  the  Bepublic 
as  9,686,777,  of  whom  fully  6,000,000  are  pure  Indians,  many  of 
whom  are  men  of  culture  and  refinement  The  population  of  Eu- 
ropean descent  numbers  about  600,000.  Beside  these,  there  is  a  mix- 
ture of  bloods.  Large  numbers  of  Americans  are  entering  the 
country,  among  them  many  Christian  men.  The  time  is  ripe  for  an 
advance  movement  for  the  truth.  Catholicism  has  long  cursed  the 
country.  Thousands  have  been  driven  by  it  into  infidelity.  Other 
thousands  are  waiting  for  a  better  religious  faith.  The  pure  Gospel 
must  be  given  the  people  who  so  long  have  dwelt  in  superstition 
and  darknes& 
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Missions  Among  the  Indians. 

I  am  debtor  both  to  the  Greeks  and  the  barbarians:  both  to  the  wise,  and 
the  unwise." — Rom  i.  14. 

The  first  organized  efforts  of  Baptists  for  the  evangelization  of  the 
pagan  Indians  of  North  America,  appear  to  have  been  put  forth  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  in  connection  with  other  mis- 
sionary work  undei*taken  by  societies  formed  at  this  period.  A  glance 
at  what  was  done  previous  to  1865  when  the  Home  Mijssion  Society 
took  in  charge  this  branch  of  its  missionary  work,  will  enable  us 
to  understand  better  what  has  sometimes  been  called  the  "  Indian 
problem." 

In  1809,  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society  (organized  1802), 
report  that  they  have  been  engaged  for  two  years  in  connection  vrith 
the  "New  York  Baptist  Missionary  Society"  (organized  1807),  in  the 
support  t>{  a  mission  among  the  Tuscarora  Indians  and  other  tribes 
connected  with  them  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Stat€  of  New 
York.  They  also  report  a  church  at  length  organized  among  them, 
and  its  members,  "  well  instructed  in  the  doctrines  and  ordinances  of 
the  Gospel"  In  1819  the  "Hamilton  Baptist  Missionary  Society" 
appoint  an  able  committee  to  visit  the  Oneida  and  Stockbridge  In- 
dians. The  leading  men  of  the  Oneidas  caU  a  grand  council  of  the 
Indian  tribes  in  the  State  "to  encourage  our  Indian  brethren  to 
adopt  the  doctrines  of  Christianity." 

This  results  in  the  appointment  of  a  missionary  to  the  Oneidas  and 
the  opening  of  a  school  for  the  Indian  children,  whose  proficiency  in 
learning  is  "  truly  flattering. "  Upon  solicitation,  the  War  Depart- 
ment of  the  Goverment  grants  $350  annually  for  the  support  of  the 
school.  Subsequently,  mi&sion  school  work  is  carried  on  among 
these,  and  other  Indians  on  the  Tonawanda  reservation. 

The  Board  of  the  Baptist  General  Convention  (organized  1814),  ap- 
point Rev.  Isaac  McCoy,  in  1817,  itinerant  missionary  in  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  and  in  1818  assign  him  to  special  work  among  the  Indians 
of  that  region,  including  the  Miamies,  Kickapoos,  Putawotamies,  and 
Shawanoes  in  Indiana,  and  the  Ottawas  in  Michigan.  At  Fort  Wayne, 
his  headquarters,  a  church  is  organized  in  1821.  He  labors  with 
remarkable  devotion  for  the  civilization  and  christianization  of  the 
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Indians,  until  1842,  when  the  American  Indian  Association,  organized 
this  year,  make  him  their  Corresponding  Secretary  and  general 
agent.  Few  missionaries  have  done  more  for  the  Indians  of  the 
United  States  than  Isaac  McCoy. 

In  1818  the  Board  of  the  Convention  send  Rev.  Humphrey  Posey 
as  missionary  to  the  Cherokees  in  North  Carolina,  and  later,  Rev. 
Evan  Jones  and  Thomas  Roberts  to  the  same  field. 

The  extent  of  the  work  done  by  the  General  Convention  and  its 
successor,  the  Missionary  Union,  appears  from  the  following  summa- 
ry: Among  the  Miamies,  Kickapoos,  Putawotamies,  and  Shawanoes, 
in  Indiana,  and  afterward  in  the  farther  West,  from  1817  to  1844, 
when  the  mission  is  suspended;  among  the  Cherokees  in  North  Car- 
oUna  from  1818  to  their  removal  into  the  Indian  Territory  in  1838, 
and  there  until  1862,  when  on  account  of  the  civil  war  operations  are 
suspended  ;  among  the  Creeks  from  lo23  until  after  their  removal  to 
the  Indian  Territory  in  1839;  among  the  Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras  and 
Tonawandas  of  New  York,  in  co-operation  with  the  New  York  Baptist 
Convention,  from  1824  to  1850;  among  the  Ottawas  of  Michigan  from 
1822  to  1854,  when  the  work  is  broken  up  by  the  removal  of  many 
of  the  tribe  beyond  the  Mississippi ;  among  the  Choctaws  in  the 
Southwest  from  1826  until  1844,  after  their  removal  to  the  Indian 
Territory ;  among  the  Ojibwas  or  Chippewas  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Michigan,  from  1828  to  1857,  government  aid  having  been  withdrawn 
in  1856  ;  among  the  Otoes  and  Omahas  beyond  the  Mississippi  from 
1833  to  1843  ;  among  the  Delawares  and  Stockbridges  beyond  the 
Mississippi  from  1833  to  1864.  In  the  foregoing  statements  there  is 
in  some  cases  an  overlapping  of  dates  where  two  or  more  tribes  dwell 
in  proximity  to  each  other ;  the  work  in  one  being  interrupted  or 
suspended  for  a  time  while  continued  in  the  other.  We  find  but  two 
mission  stations  of  the  Missionary  Union  in  active  operation  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  In  some  cases  the  removal  of  the  smaller 
tribes  and  their  mingling  with  others  in  their  new  home,  scatter  the 
better  elements  that  had  been  gathered,  so  that  resumption  of  the 
work  is  very  difficult  and  discouraging.  In  other  cases  the  death  of 
a  missionary  and  the  lack  of  a  suitable~man,  at  the  right  time,  for  a 
given  field,  explains  the  suspension.  In  other  cases  the  withdrawal 
of  government  aid  in  support  of  mission  schools  leads  to  discontin- 
uance of  labors  in  behalf  of  the  Indians. 

Prominent  in  the  work  thus  performed  by  the  General  Conven- 
tion and  the  Missionary  Union,  we  note  the  educational  and  indus- 
trial featurea      Schools,  generally  in  the  English  language,  are  at 
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once  established  by  the  missionaries.  The  United  States  goYem- 
ment  encourage  the  education  of  the  Indians  by  co-operating  with 
the  Convention  and  the  Union,  as  with  other  religious  Societies,  in 
appropriating  funds  for  the  support  of  teachers,  sometimes  appoint- 
ed by  the  Union,  at  other  times  by  the  Government,  the  Union  be- 
ing merely  an  advisory  body. 

Among  the  Cherokees,  a  native  Indian,  Sequoyah,  invents  an  al- 
phabet about  1821,  in  which  lit-erature  is  printed  and  instruction 
imparted.  Under  the  labors  of  Bev.  Evan  Jones,  the  devoted  friend 
of  the  Cherokees,  a  printing  press,  with  English  and  Cherokee  type, 
is  procured  in  1843,  and  "  The  Cherokee  Messenger "  appears  in 
1844,  as  a  monthly  paper  with  an  issue  of  1000  copies.  Portions  of 
the  Bible  and  of  Pilgrim's  Progress,  also  hymns  are  translated  ;  also 
a  ' '  book  for  mothers  ;"  and  at  length,  in  1846,  the  translation  of  the 
entire  New  Testament.  A  book,  also  hymns  and  tracts,  are  printed 
in  the  language  of  the  Putawotamies,  about  1875.  An  alphabet  haT- 
ing  been  invented,  about  1833,  for  the  Ojibwas,  Shawanoes,  and  Del- 
awares,  in  1834  "  The  Shawanoe  Sun,"  a  small  periodical,  begins  to 
shed  its  light.  Under  the  management  of  missionary  Meeker,  nine 
books  in  four  languages,  are  printed  in  1834  ;  and  in  1835,  6,650  cop- 
ies of  works  in  several  languages,  beside  the  English,  viz:  Shawanoe, 
Creek,  Choctaw,  Otoe,  Putawotamie, Wea,  and  loway.  The  publication 
of  the  "  Sun  "  is  continued;  and  in  1837,  the  Harmony  of  the  Gospels, 
reading  books,  portions  of  the  Scripture,  and  a  number  of  hymns  are 
printed.  We  thus  a  get  a  glimpse  at  the  progress  made  in  the  edu- 
cation of  these  Indian  tribes  or  nations.  At  every  missionary  station, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  Indian  population,  one  or  more  schools 
are  maintained. 

In  addition  to  this,  higher  education  is  given  to  some  of  the  most 
promising  of  the  Indian  youth,  by  placing  them  in  the  established 
schools  of  the  denomination.  Thus  in  1826  we  find  at  Hamilton, 
N.  Y.,  seven  Indian  pupils  from  missionary  McCoy's  field ;  also  at 
Castleton,  Yi,  two  others,  from  the  same  field,  engaged  in  the  study 
of  medicine.  In  1826,  in  Scott  Co.,  Kentucky,  we  find  an  academy 
for  the  education  of  the  Indians,  principally  for  the  Choctaws.  Under 
the  charge  of  Rev.  Thomas  Henderson  it  continues  in  a  prosperous 
condition  for  several  years ;  reporting  an  attendance  of  98  in  1828, 
when  26  conversions  among  the  pupils  are  also  reported.  At  Shnri- 
leff  college  and  other  institutions  in  later  years,  Indian  students  are 
received. 

The  War  Department  co-operates  with  the  principal  religious  or- 
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ganizatdons  for  many  years  in  maintaining  schools.  Some  idea  of 
the  extent  to  which  this  is  done  may  be  seen  from  the  government 
report  for  1827,  which  shows  that  the  United  Brethren  have  2  schools 
with  12  teachers  and  29  pupils  ;  the  American  Board  of  Commission- 
ers for  Foreign  Missions  20  schools,  160  teachers  and  576  pupils ; 
the  Baptist  General  Convention  and  Hamilton  Missionary  Society, 
7  schools,  57  teachers  and  268  pupils  ;  the  Methodist  Society  2 
schools,  8  teachers  and  92  pupils  ;  the  Presb}i;erians  5  schools,  33 
teachers  and  101  pupils;  the  Society  of  the  Jesuits  1  school,  9  teach- 
ers and  25  pupils;  and  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts  1  school,  1  teacher  and  60  pupils.  It  is  stated  that 
''  under  the  head  of  number  of  teachei's,  is  included  all  the  mission 
family,  including  mechanics  and  laborers.  The  number  of  teachers 
in  the  schools  is  from  one  to  three."  About  $250  per  annum  is  paid 
by  the  government  for  a  teacher's  salary. 

The  industrial  education  of  the  Indians  receives  great  attention. 
Isaac  McCoy  in  1824  writes  about  a  loom  on  which  they  have  manu- 
factured 300  yards  of  cloth,  and  of  agricultural  products  amounting 
to  more  than  2,000  bushels  raised  on  the  mission  premises  Black- 
smithing,  carpentry  and  agriculture  are  taught  the  male  Indians, 
and  spinning,  weaving,  knitting  and  the  essential  branches  of  house- 
wifery, the  femalea  Dr.  Staughton,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
Baptist  General  Convention,  as  early  as  1821,  writing  about  operations 
among  the  Cherokees,  says  :  "You  will  be  gratified  to  hear  tliat  we 
have  lately  sent  four  wagon  loads  of  missionaries  to  theValley  Towna" 
Among  them  we  find  one  minister,  four  teachers,  one  blacksmith  and 
farmer,  one  farmer  and  weaver,  one  with  some  knowledge  of  medi- 
cine ;  three  families,  with  several  single  persons — ^in  aU  twenty-five 
persons — nine  adults  and  sixteen  minors.  In  Dr.  Staughton's  letter 
of  instructions  to  these  missionaries  he  says  :  "  It  is  our  intention  to 
endeavor  to  instruct  the  Cherokees  in  the  useful  arts  with  which  you 
are  acquainted ;  cherish  then  habits  of  industry."  Isaac  McCoy 
writes  a  valuable  pamphlet,  in  1827,  on  "  The  Practicability  of  Indian 
Reform,  embracing  their  Colonization."  In  this  very  able  document 
be  earnestly  advocates  the  plan  of  giving  to  Indians  lands  in  several- 
ty, saying,— 

*'  Bhcperience  has  taught  us  that  a  fruitful  source  of  obstacles  to  Indian  re. 
form  exists  in  the  community  of  right  in  property,  which  prevails  to  too  great 
an  extent  among  the  Indians.  In  the  colony,  a  section  of  land  ^of  proper  di- 
mensions would  be  marked  off  to  each  individual,  as  his  oton,  under  certain 
regulations  securing  his  right  against  the  intrusions  to  which  his  imperfect 
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judgment  would  expose  him.  This  oircamstance  could  not  fail  to  teach  him  to 
identify  property  and  individual  claims,  in  all  cases  where  the  happiness  of  so- 
ciety requires  it.  A  man  could  say,  this  land  is  my  own,  and  would  readily  in- 
fer his  supreme  right  to  all  its  proceeds. 

"  The  right  of  husband  and  wife  being  blended  in  their  land,  they  oould  ra- 
tionally be  led  to  make  a  common  interest  in  all  property,  as  well  as  in  labor, 
joy  and  sorrow,  while  incentives  to  industry  and  economy  would  present  them- 
selyes  to  them  and  to  their  rising  posterity  from  a  thousand  sources.'' 

In  1827  it  is  said,— 

**  The  Cherokees  are,  as  a  nation,  civilized.  They  cultivate  their  farms  ; 
they  have  horses,  sheep,  goats  and  swine  ;  they  raise  com,  cotton,  tobacco, 
wheat,  oats,  indigo,  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes  ;  they  carry  on  a  considerable  trade 
with  the  adjoining  States  ;  there  are  public  roads  and  houses  of  entertainment 
kept  by  the  natives  ;  cotton  and  woolen  cloths  are  manufactured ;  nearly  all  the 
merchants  are  native  Cherokees  ;  a  regular  government  is  established,  with  two 
legislative  houses,  courts  of  justice,  &c.,  the  officers  of  which  are  natives;  a  writ- 
ten language,  invented  by  a  native,  is  in  use  among  them  ;  they  have  a  printing 
office,  and  have  just  issued  a  newspaper.  Schools  are  increasing  every  year. 
There  are  several  Christian  churches  in  the  nation.  In  fact,  the  Cherokees  have 
the  aspect  and  the  elements,  at  least,  of  a  regular,  civilized  nation." 

Who  can  tell  wliat  attainments  in  civilization  these  Cherokees 
would  have  made  had  it  not  been  for  their  forcible  removal  to  the 
Indian  Territory,  determined  upon  by  the  goyemment  in  1832,  and 
put  in  execution  in  1838,  and  when  everything  was  thrown  into  dire 
confusion  ? 

The  religious  results  of  missionary  labor  among  tlie  Indians,  prior 
to  the  civil  war,  are  in  many  instances  very  gratifying.  Among  the 
Putowatomies  Mr.  McCoy  reports  several  conversions  by  1825 ; 
also  among  the  Ottawas  about  1830 ;  among  the  Ojibwas  or 
Chippewas  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Bingham  gathers  a  goodly  number  of 
converts  from  paganism  ;  in  1841,  40  of  the  Delaware  and  Stock- 
bridge  Indians  are  reported  as  members  of  the  church  ;  the  number 
of  Ottawas  baptized  from  1837  to  1846,  is  reported  at  61,  also 
several  among  the  Shawanoes,  including  the  principal  war  chief, 
Blackfeather ;  in  1836  there  are  18  native  church  members  among 
the  Indians  on  the  Tonawanda  reservation  in  New  York  ;  in  1841, 
57  Choctaws  are  baptized  and  added  to  the  four  churches  in  tlie  na- 
tion ;  while  among  the  Cherokees,  where  missionary  labors  have 
been  greatly  blessed,  we  find  before  their  removal  in  1838  about 
300  Christians,  with  native  preachers  and  exhorters.  During  the  sad 
journey  to  the  Temtory,  religious  services  are  regularly  held,  and 
170  baptism^  reported.  In  1841,  the  members  of  Baptist  churches 
are  reported  at  600,  and  in  1858  at  about  1,500.   The  number  of  mia- 
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monaries  nent  out  by  the  Ck>iiYentioii  and  the  Missionary  Union  up  to 
1861,  is  reckoned  at  60,  and  the  whole  number  of  Indian  converts 
baptized,  about  2,000. 

The  civil  war  of  1861-1866  iuteiTupts  missionary  operations  in 
the  Indian  Territory.  Up  to  this  time,  as  we  have  stated,  the  princi- 
pal missionary  work  of  Baptists  has  been  done  through  the  Gen- 
eral Convention  and  the  Missionary  Union  ;  although  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention,  particularly  among  the  Creeks,  for  many  years 
has  maintained  a  very  prosperous  Indian  mission. 

When,  therefore,  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  in 
1865,  assumes  the  work  of  the  Union  among  the  Indians  of 
North  America,  it  comes  into  an  inheritance  not  only  of  past  labors, 
but  of 'trouble  arising  from  the  ravages  of  the  war  in  the  Indian 
Territory.  The  living  missions  of  the  Union  in  1861,  and  so  in  1865, 
as  we  have  seen,  are  but  two,  viz:  those  among  the  Cherokees,  and 
among  the  Shawanoes  and  Delawares  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

For  years  previous  to  this  transfer  of  Indian  missions  from  the 
Missionary  Union  to  the  Home  Mission  Society,  the  latter  natu- 
.  rally  had  devoted  some  attention  to  the  Indians  in  connection  with 
missionary  effort  along  the  frontier.  Thus,  in  1852,  the  Pueblos,  or 
Village  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  apply  to  missionaries  of  the  Society 
in  that  Territory  for  religious  teachers,  and  the  Society  directs  at- 
tention to  them  and  to  the  Navajoes,  with  several  marked  conversions 
as  a  result  The  same  year,  quite  a  sensation  is  made  by  the  arrival 
at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  of  Esh-que-go-ne-bi,  or  James  Tanner,  a  pro- 
fessed Christian  Indian  of  another  denomination,  who  with  his  wife 
and  child,  leaves  his  home  in  Pembina,  traveling  about  700  miles  in 
mid-winter  to  receive  baptism  and  recognition  as  a  minister  of  the 
Baptist  denominatioiL  The  St.  Paul  church,  of  which  he  becomes  a 
member,  calls  a  council  in  New  York  city.  May  11th,  1853,  to  consid- 
er the  question  of  his  ordination,  and  the  council  decides  to  hold  the 
ordination  services  in  connection  with  the  meetings  of  the  Home 
Mission  Society  at  Troy,  on  Sunday  evening,  May  15th,  1853.  Ex- 
pectations concerning  him,  however,  are  not  realized,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  year  he  ceases  to  labor  as  a  missionary  of  the  Society. 

The  first  Committee  on  Indian  Missions  appointed  by  the  Society 
in  1854,  after  referring  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Board  has  prov- 
identially been  drawn  into  this  work,  say  :  "  We  think  it  should  now 
be  regarded  as  a  settled  principle  that  the  work  of  Indian  Missions 
is  a  prominent  part  of  the  great  Home  Mission  enterprise."  By  the 
adoption  of  the  report,  the  Society  stands  committed  to  its  prosecu- 
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tion  as  circumstanoes  may  indicate.  Not  much,  however,  is  immedi- 
ately done,  for  two  reasons  ;  first,  because  the  Missionary  Union  cul- 
tivates the  accessible  field  in  the  Indian  Territory  ;  and  second,  be- 
cause other  doors  of  entrance  to  the  Indian  field  do  not  open.  The 
intense  opposition  of  CathoUc  priests  in  New  Mexico  makes  work 
among  the  Pueblos  difficult  The  war  comes  on  and  interferes  with 
operations. 

After  the  war,  in  July,  1865,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Baptist  Missionary  Union,  deem  it  for  the  interests  of  the  In- 
dian missions  that  they  be  transferred  to  the  Board  of  the  Home 
Mission  Society.  The  latter  body  accepts  the  charge.  The  transfer 
takes  place  at  an  important  time,  just  as  the  government  is  prepar- 
ing to  perfect  new  treaties  with  the  Indian  nationa  The  Board  in 
July  appoint  Dr.  E.  E.  L.  Taylor,  "  Associate  Corresponding  Secreta- 
ry for  the  Indian  Department,"  with  instructions  to  visit  Washington 
"  to  secure  for  us  such  benefits  as  might  arise  from  a  favorable  con- 
struction of  the  treaties."  Of  this  visit  it  is  said  :  "  His  efforts  have 
met  with  unexpected  success.  We  propose  to  carry  forward  this  de- 
partment of  our  work.  We  expect  to  secure,  to  a  large  extent,  in- 
demnity for  the  moneys  previously  expended  by  our  denomination 
among  the  Indians." 

Dr.  Taylor  serves  as  special  Secretary  until  Dec,  1866.  In  the  fall 
of  the  year  he  visits  the  Indian  Territory.  From  his  correspond- 
ence we  make  the  following  extracts  concerning  the  condition  of 
the  mission  before  and  after  the  war  : 

**  A  more  stiooessfal  Protestant  mission  can  hardly  be  named  on  the  face  of 
the  globe  than  is  found  in  our  own  Baptist  mission  among  the  Cherokee  tribe 
of  Indians. 

**  The  Board  at  Boston,  prior  to  the  war,  and  before  it  was  transferred  by 
them  tQ  the  Home  Mission  Board,  had  not  a  single  mission,  Asiatic,  European 
or  African,  which,  for  the  expenditure  of  men  and  means,  retxuned  in  oonyer* 
sions  more  gracious,  or  soul-satisfying  results,  than  the  Cherokee  mission. 
There  were  literally  thousands  who  had  been  converted,  and  given  the  best  evi- 
dences possible,  in  life  and  in  death,  of  the  genuineness  of  their  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ.  No  more  efficient  or  devoted  preachers  have  been  raised  up  on  any  for- 
eign mission  field  than  have  been  and  are  to-day  to  be  found  among  the  Cher- 
okee Indians. 

"  As  a  nation  they  have  suffered  terribly  by  the  devastations  of  both  the  north- 
em  and  southern  armies  during  the  late  conflict.  They  were  the  Virginia  of  the 
South-west,  over  which  now  one  army  and  now  the  other  marched,  each  leaving 
little  undestroyed,  which  was  found  in  the  hands  of  their  enemy.  Asa  people, 
however,  the  Cherokees  were  true  and  loyal  to  our  government  to  the  end,  and 
sent  into  the  field  a  larger  number  of  Union  soldiers,  in  proportion  to  their 
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population,  than  either  New  York  or  Massachusetts.  Not  a  little  of  this  noble, 
self-sacrificing  patriotism  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Christian  precepts  and  exam- 
ples of  the  Jones's  and  the  Baptist  ministry  whom  they  raised  np  and  taught, 
I  could  easily  establish  this  statement. 

'*  They  have  gained  their  social  and  intellectual  status  chiefly  through  the 
influence  of  Christian  missions.  Less  than  fifty  years  ago  they  were  wild  bar- 
barians.    Behold,  what  hath  Qod  wrought !" 

During  his  sojourn  in  the  Territory  the  Cherokee  Legislature 
grant  160  acres  of  land  for  new  mission  premisea  He  selects  a  site 
near  Ft.  Gibson.  The  money  voted  by  Congress  in  1866,  as  com- 
pensation for  losses  at  the  mission,  does  not  reach  the  Society's  treas- 
ury until  1868,  hence  the  mission  building  is  not  at  once  erected. 
Dr.  Backus,  visiting  the  Territory  in  the  fall  of  1868,  decides  to  lo- 
cate the  mission  premises  at  Tahlequah,  the  capital  of  the  Cherokee 
nation,  and  the  biick  mission  house  is  soon  afterwards  erected. 

A  printing  press,  with  type,  paper,  &c.,  is  also  sent  to  the  Chero- 
okee  mission  in  place  of  the  one  destroyed  during  the  war  ;  but  in 
1869  it  is  announced  that  the  Board  has  deemed  it  best  to  sell  the 
press  to  the  Cherokee  nation. 

The  first  missionary  is  appointed  in  1865  ;  and  the  number  is 
gradually  increased,  reaching  13,  in  1877.  These  labor  among  the 
Cherokees,  Creeks,  Seminoles,  Delawares,  Shawanoes,  Kickapoos, 
Sac  and  Fox,  and  the  smaller  tribes  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
Territory. 

The  Committee  on  Indian  Missions  in  1876  recommend  the  imme- 
diate establishment  of  at  least  one  school  for  the  Indians  similar  to 
the  schools  conducted  by  the  Society  for  the  freedmen.  Want  of 
means  prevents  the  immediate  execution  of  the  plan. 

But  in  1879,  under  encouragement  of  the  Board,  steps  are  taken 
by  brethren,  white  and  red,  in  the  Territory,  for  the  establishment 
of  such  an  Institution,  and  the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  mission  build- 
ing at  Tahlequah  is  granted  for  the  purpose.  The  school  opens  in 
the  fall  of  1869  with  Prof.  A.  C.  Bacone  at  the  head.  Under  his  suc- 
cessful management  it  continues  until  the  present,  having  several 
students  preparing  for  the  ministry.  The  attendance  in  1882  is  re- 
ported at  68.  A  charter  has  been  obtained  and  a  Board  of  Trustees 
appointed  for  "  The  Indian  University."  A  new  site  has  been  select- 
ed near  Muskogee,  and  the  Society  is  but  waiting  for  the  requisite 
means  to  erect  a  suitable  building  thereon,  the  present  accommo- 
pations  being  too  contracted  for  satisfactory  work. 

32 
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Bey.  Daniel  Rogers  has  been  general  missionary  for  six  yeara  Sev- 
eral churches  have  been  organized  within  this  period  and  two  or  three 
chapels  built,  mainly  through  the  benevolence  of  a  christian  lady. 
Frequent  revivals  have  occurred  in  the  churches,  most  of  which  are 
served  by  Indian  preachers.  The  present  number  of  members  in 
the  Baptist  churches  of  the  Cherokee  nation  is  about  1,600.  This  is 
a  large  increase  since  the  war.  The  whole  number  of  Baptist  church- 
es in  the  Indian  Territory  is  nearly  100  ;  and  of  church  members, 
6,000.  Of  the  Dolawares,  numbering  about  700,  nearly  one-third  are 
members  of  Baptist  churches.  Chief  Joumeycake  of  this  tribe  has 
exerted  a  powerful  influence,  as  a  Baptist  minister,  upon  his  peo- 
ple. 

An  educational  outgrowth  of  missions  among  the  Ottawa  Indians 
is  perhaps  without  a  parallel  in  this  country.  So  great  success  attends 
missionary  efforts  of  the  Baptists  among  this  tribe,  from  1823  to  1858, 
that  they  become  conspicuous  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life  ;  profoundly 
interested  in  education;  and  so  thoroughly  Christianized  that  in  1862 
seven-eighths  of  all  the  male  adults  are  members  of  the  Baptist 
church. 

In  1860  the  white  Baptists  of  Kansas,  in  their  first  Convention, 
determine  to  establish  "  The  Roger  Williams  University."  An  influ- 
ential Ottawa,  by  adoption.  Rev.  John  Tecumseh  Jones,  attends  the 
Convention,  speaks  of  the  desire  of  his  people  for  a  higher  school 
and  proposes  union  of  effort  to  this  end.  The  result  of  conferences 
appears  in  Dec.,  1860,  when  an  agreement  is  made  between  the  Chief 
and  five  councilmen  of  the  Ottawa,  and  a  committee  of  three 
Trustees  of  the  University,  whereby  the  Indians  give  20,000  acres 
of  land  for  educational  purposes,  in  consideration  of  which,  the  trus- 
tees "  shall  board,  clothe,  and  educate  a  number,  not  exceeding  fifty, 
of  the  Ottawa  children,  every  year  for  thirty  years.  .  .  And  also, 
that  after  the  expiration  of  the  thirty  years,  the  Ottawas  shall  be  en- 
titled to  ten  scholarships  in  the  said  University  forever."  The  In- 
dians state  that  **  they  are  very  desirous  for  the  education  of  their 
children.  It  is  their  unanimous  and  earnest  wish  that  when  thev 
grow  up,  they  shall  assume  the  habits  and  customs,  and  be  able  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  American  citizens." 

In  1862  the  Ottawas  declare  their  intention  of  becoming  American 
citizens  by  the  dissolution  of  the  tribal  relation,  and  to  this  end  ent^er 
into  treaty  with  Congress  for  the  disposal  and  distribution  of  the 
lands  among  the  individuals  of  the  nation,  their  reservation  comprise 
ing  about  75,000  acres.    In  this  treaty  the  grant  of  20,000  acres  to 
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the  University  is  confirmed,  also  640  acres  additional  are  set  apart 
as  a  school  site  forever  inalienable.  The  civil  war  arrests  the  progress  of 
the  enterprise.  But  in  1865,  a  school  is  opened  and  5,000  acres  are 
sold  for  the  erection  of  a  college  building.  The  same  year  the  name 
is  changed  to  "  Ottawa  University. "  For  lack  of  means  to  complete 
buildings  and  maintain  instruction,  the  enterprise  seems  imperiled. 
Toward  the  close  of  1865,  on  behalf  of  the  trustees.  Rev.  Mr.  Jones 
appeals  to  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  for  aid. 
The  Board  quickly  respond  by  the  appointment  of  Rev.  Robert  At- 
kinson as  general  missionary  to  Kansas,  giving  him  special  instruc- 
tions to  look  after  the  local,  educational,  and  denominational  interests 
of  Ottawa  University.  The  school  is  continued  as  a  "  mixed  school," 
for  the  youth  of  both  races.  Great  interest  is  awakened  in  its  estab- 
lishment. Under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  the  Home  Mission  So- 
ciety, ]Mr.  Atkinson  visits  the  East,  and  at  length  from  all  souices  over 
$27,000  are  secured  for  the  project.  Of  this  sum  nearly  $14,000 
pass  directly  through  the  Society's  Treasury.  By  a  new  treaty  in 
1867,  ratified  1868,  the  time  in  which  the  Indians  may  become  Amer- 
ican citizens  is  extended  to  1869,  "  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Senior  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society,  shall  be  members  ex-offido  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  with  power  to  vote  in  person  or  by  proxy,  it  being  the 
special  intention  of  this  provision  to  furnish  additional  supervision  of 
the  institution,  so  that  the  provisions  of  this  article  may  be  carried 
into  effect  in  their  full  spirit  and  intent" 

The  school  becomes  embarrassed  and  suspends  in  1868.  The 
tribal  state  of  the  Indians  ceases  in  1869.  In  1872,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  Trustees  of  the  University  and  of  the  Board  of  the 
Society,  a  bill,  concocted  by  some  disaffected  persons,  white  and  In- 
dians, is  rushed  through  Congress,  in  the  closing  hours  of  its  last 
session,  directing  the  sale  of  all  the  property  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians  or  '*  their  assigns,"  and  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  appoint  a  commission  to  appraise  the  property  and  ascertain  the 
equities  of  the  Indians  and  others.  The  Board  of  the  Home  Mis- 
sion Society  claim  an  equity  in  the  property  represented  by  over 
$35,000,  in  contributions,  salary  of  agent  and  other  expenses,  which 
they  wish  to  remain  consecrated  to  education  in  Kansas,  and  at  once 
protest  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  against  the  great  wrong  of 
the  proposed  measure.  The  Board  of  the  University  likewise  resist 
the  measure  as  unconstitutional  interference  with  vested  rights.  The 
Home    Mission  Board  secure  the  services  of  Dr.  Cutting,  Correeh 
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ponding  Secretary  of  the  Baptist  Educational  Commission ;  the 
Board  of  the  University,  the  services  of  Henry  Beard,  Esq.,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.     The  iniquitous  character  of  the  bill  is  exposed. 

In  November,  1873,  at  Lawrence,  Kansas,  J.  S.  Emery,  President 
of  the  Trustees  of  Ottawa  University,  W.  W.  Nevison,  attorney  for  the 
Ottawa  Indians,  and  Dr.  S.  S.  Cutting,  representing  the  Home  Mis- 
sion Society,  "  unite  in  a  friendly  application  to  Congress  *'  for  an  act 
to  ascertain  and  determine  the  equitable  interests  of  the  contending 
parties.  Congress  passes  a  bill  in  March,  1873,  appointing  com- 
missioners to  make  such  a  settlement,  unless,  before  their  decision, 
the  parties  should  reach  an  agreement.  The  sale  of  the  whole  prop- 
erty is  averted. 

In  September,  1873,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Ottawa  University 
and  the  Ottawa  Indian  contestants  reach  a  settlement,  in  accordance 
with  which  the  University  takes  1,280  acres  of  the  unsold  land  and 
the  640  acres  comprising  the  site,  with  buildings  thereon ;  the 
remainder,  consisting  of  about  10,000  acres,  going  ostensibly  to  Uie 
Indians  who,  in  consideration  thereof,  relinquish  all  share  in  the 
control  of  the  Institution  and  all  further  educational  privileges  or 
claims  for  their  children  therein. 

The  terms  of  settlement  are  a  surprise  to  the  Board  of  the  Society, 
which  was  not  consulted,  nor  its  equities  mentioned,  or  in  any  way 
recognized.  The  Board  arrest  the  issuing  of  patents  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  until  some  safeguard  for  its  equitable  interest 
is  obtained.  The  Kansas  State  Convention  in  October,  1873,  form^ 
ally  request  the  Boai'd  of  the  Society  to  unite  with  the  Board  of  the 
University  in  the  settlement  on  the  general  basis  mentioned,  with  such 
guarantees  as  to  the  composition  of  the  Board  of  the  University,  and 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  patents  should  issue,  and  the  purposes  to 
which  the  property  should  be  forever  devoted,  that  the  aim  sought 
by  this  Board  would  be  attained.  To  this,  S.  S.  Cutting,  D.D.,  and 
D.  Bead,  LL.D.,  representing  the  Board  *of  the  Society  finally 
agree.  By  the  term  of  the  settlement  it  is  stipulated  that  the  640 
acres  of  the  school  site — 

*'  Should  be  forever  devoted  to  theparposes  of  education  at  Ottawa,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Baptist  denomination  in  Kansas;  that  they  shall  never  be  encum- 
bered by  mortgage,  and  that  the  avails  of  any  part  of  it  which  may  besold,  shall 
be  made  an  endowment  fund,  of  which  only  the  interest  shall  be  used  forever.** 

Alas,  however,  for  the  Indians,  who  receive  bat  a  small  amount 
from  the  portion  of  the  property  assigned  to  them,  most  of  it  being 
absorbed  by  interested  parties. 
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Between  the  Board  of  the  Home  Mission  Society  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Ottawa  University,  questions  arise  concerning  the  pay- 
ment of  expenses  incurred  by  the  former,  in  guarding  the  interests 
of  the  denomination  in  this  matter.  These,  at  length,  are  adjusted 
by  a  committee  of  arbitration. 

The  institution  continues  its  work  and  may  yet  become  an  import- 
ant factor  in  the  denominational  life  of  the  State. 

Rev.  John  Tecumseh  Jones,  whose  death  occurs  in  1872,  devises 
his  property,  valued  at  $25,000,  to  ministerial  education  in  Kansas  ; 
or  in  case  no  theological  school  is  maintained  in  the  State,  then 
to  Madison  University,  N.  T. 

Among  the  Pottawotamies  in  Kansas  the  Board  expend  $2,000,  in 
1867,  for  the  improvement  of  mission  property,  besides  additional 
sums  at  other  times  for  support  of  missionaries. 

Comparatively  little  has  been  done  by  the  Society  among  the  un- 
civilized Indians  on  reservations,  partly  because  under  the  "  Peace 
Policy,"  adopted  by  the  government  in  1869,  but  three  Indian  agen- 
cies were  allotted  to  the  Baptists,  one  of  these  being  the  Union  agen- 
cy among  the  civilized  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory  ;  the  other  two, 
the  Nevada  agency  and  the  Fort  Hall  agency,  Idaho.  The  Ponca 
agency  is  afterward  offered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  Board.  The  Union  and  Nevada  Agencies  are  the  only 
ones  now  assigned  to  the  Society. 

The  Society  has  repeatedly  and  emphatically  put  itself  on  record 
against  the  transfer  of  the  Indians  to  the  War  Department.  God 
having  blessed  the  work  of  Baptists  in  so  marked  a  manner,  and  giv- 
en them  so  large  a  representation  among  the  civilized  tribes  of  the 
Territory,  thereby  lays  upon  the  denomination  the  responsibihty  of 
following  up  this  advantage  by  using  these  nations  to  evangelize  oth- 
ers of  their  kin  who  yet  rest  in  the  darkness  of  paganism,  even  with- 
in sight  and  hearing  of  om*  Christian  civilization. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


Sewall  S.  Cutting,  D.D. 

"  So  he  fed  them  ftccording  to  the  integrity  of  his  heart;  and  gnided  them 
by  the  akillfolness  of  his  hands." — Ps.  Ixxviii.  72. 

The  proper  record  of  a  life  so  varied  in  its  activities,  so  prominent- 
ly identified  with  many  important  denominational  affiurs  as  was  that 
of  Dr.  Sewall  S.  Cutting,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Society 
from  1876  to  1879,  would  require  a  volume.  It  is  with  a  feeling  of 
regret  that  we  find  ourselves  able  to  allude  merely  to  many  impor- 
tant events  in  his  life,  as  we  trace  his  career  from  his  birth  in  Wind- 
sor, Vermont,  Jan.  19th,  1813,  to  his  departure  at  his  son's  residence 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  7,  1882,  in  his  seventieth  year. 

Both  his  parents  were  natives  of  Vermont  and  of  English  descent 
Early  in  life  he  removes  with  them  to  Westport,  New  York,  on  Lake 
Champlain.  In  May,  1827,  he  publicly  puts  on  Christ  in  baptism^ 
the  beginning  of  nearly  fifty-five  years  of  sei'vice  for  His  Lord. 
At  sixteen  he  begins  to  study  law.  Believing  himself  called  to  preach, 
the  next  year  he  commences  his  preparator}*  course  of  study  at  South 
Reading,  Mass.,  at  eighteen  enters  Waterville  College,  remains  here 
two  years,  and  then  completes  his  college  course  at  tiie  University 
of  Vermont  in  1835.  It  is  perhaps  immaterial  in  itself,  but  should 
be  stated  for  exact  accuracy,  that  he  did  not  graduate  with  his  class 
in  1835,  but  was  made  a  graduate  as  of  that  year  by  special  vote  of 
the  corporation  of  the  University.  From  this  institution  he  also  re- 
ceives his  degree  of  A.M.  in  1840,  and  his  D.D.  in  1859. 

Unable,  on  account  of  his  health,  to  take  a  regular  theological 
course,  he  becomes  pastor  of  the  church  in  West  Boylston,  Mans., 
where  he  is  ordained,  March  30, 1836.  In  1837  he  accepts  a  call  to  the 
church  in  Southbridge,  Mass.,  where  eight  years' service  completes  his 
pastoral  labors. 

In  1845,  at  the  age  of  thirty- two,  he  enters  upon  editorial  life, 
which  continues  about  ten  years;  five  years  on  the  New  York  Record^ 
er  and  two  years  on  the  Watchman  and  Reflector.  For  about  three 
years  he  also  edits  the  Christian  Review,  and  again  for  two  yeai-s  is 
on  the  Recorder,  which  during  this  time  is  united  with  the  RegL^er, 
afterward  the  Examiner,  For  a  short  time  in  1850-51,  he  serves  the 
American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  as  Corresponding  Secretary. 

His  editorial  work  shows  great  care,  and  literary  ability  of  a  high 
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order  in  the  treatment  of  leading  topics  that  engage  his  pen.  His 
writings  are  characterized  by  a  rhetorical  finish,  and  by  a  fullness  and 
elaborateness  of  statement,  suggestive  of  the  legal  studies  of  his 
early  life  and  in  Avhich  his  interest  continues  through  later  years.  On 
account  of  these  qualities  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  his  recognized 
ability  in  other  respects,  the  University  of  Kochester  in  1855  elect 
him  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  History  in  that  institution,  where  he 
continues  for  about  thirteen  years.  Too  much  a  man  of  affairs  to  be 
content  with  the  duties  of  the  class-room,  he  participates  freely  in  the 
public  and  denominational  concerns  of  his  time,  especially  through 
his  contributions  to  the  religious  journals. 

In  1868  Dr.  Cutting  closes  his  labors  at  Kochester,  to  engage  in 
the  related  work  to  which  his  brethren  call  him  as  Secretary  of  the 
American  Baptist  Educational  Commission,  organized  by  leading  men 
interested  in  educational  matters,  "  for  the  two-fold  object  of  pro- 
moting in  the  Baptist  denomination  a  wider  popular  interest  in  the 
higher  forms  of  education,  and  likewise  a  more  adequate  increase  of 
the  Baptist  ministry."  Originally  restricted  in  its  operations  to  the 
States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  it  rises  in  importance  under  the 
management  of  Dr.  Catting  and  his  associates,  until  in  1870  a  Na- 
tional Baptist  Educational  Convention  is  called,  the  success  of  which 
is  so  great  that  a  second  Convention  is  called  in  1872,  when  a  con- 
stitution for  a  general  organization  is  adopted,  and  the  Commission 
merges  its  work  in  that  of  the  National  Commission,  of  which  Dr.  Cut- 
ting is  also  chosen  Corresponding  Secretary.  At  this*  meeting,  the 
following  resolution  is  unanimously  adopted  : 

**  liesolved.  That  to  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Cutting,  D.D.,  are  especially  due  the 
thanks  of  the  Baptists  of  the  entire  country,  for  the  energy,  fiiithfulness,  and 
self-sacrificing  spirit  with  which,  with  so  much  wisdom  and  executive  ability, 
he  has  brought  the  work  entrusted  to  him  to  its  present  state  of  perfection." 

The  Commission  having  thoroughly  aroused  the  denomination  on 
the  subject  of  higher  education,  discontinues  its  agency  in  1876. 

Through  the  instrumentality  of  Dr.  Cutting  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Baptist  Social  Unions  of  the  country,  in  Brooklyn,  1874,  the  centen- 
nial educational  movement  in  the  denomination  takes  definite  form. 

During  his  connection  with  the  Commission,  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society  apply  for  its  special  services  to  protect  its  inter- 
ests and  the  interests  of  the  denomination  in  the  matter  of  the  Ottawa 
University  land  grant  The  Commission  consenting,  he  devotes  as- 
siduous attention  for  months  to  the  difficult  business,  which  calls  him 
repeatedly  to  Washington  as  advocate  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
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teror  and  with  Congressmen.  He  succeeds  in  securing  a  just  recog- 
nition of  the  equities  of  the  Society  in  the  school  property  and  bears 
a  prominent  part  in  the  settlement  of  the  matter. 

For  several  years  we  find  him  an  active  member  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  Home  Mission  Society,  and  when  in  the  fall  of  1876,  Dr. 
Nathan  Bishop  presents  his  resignation  as  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  the  Society,  the  Board  elect  Dr.  Cutting  to  fill  this  position,  in 
which  he  is  continued  by  the  Society  until  May,  1879,  when  he  de- 
clines a  re-election.  For  several  months  subsequently,  he  is  en- 
gaged by  the  Board  to  give  special  attention  to  its  investments  and 
other  financial  and  property  matters. 

In  a  most  trying  period,  before  the  country  has  recovered  from 
severe  financial  reverses,  and  while  the  Society's  receipts  reach  so  low 
a  point  that  its  operations  ai*e  seriously  retarded,  he  enters  upon  his 
duties.  Nor  is  this  all.  Although  the  Society  closes  its  fiscal  year  in 
1876,  through  an  act  of  individual  liberality,  free  from  current  indebt- 
edness, yet  there  are  obligations  incurred  for  the  Nashville  School 
property  amounting  to  about  $45,000,  while  for  improvements  on  the 
Natchez  property  nearly  $12,000  more  are  required.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  difficulties  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Society's  work, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  sections,  and  especially  of  the  West,  are  most 
evident,  though  at  the  time  not  apparent  to  those  unacquainted 
with  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  Hence,  some  severe  criticism  of  the 
administration  of  the  Society,  to  which  in  an  able  and  dignified  paper, 
read  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  at  the  close  of  his  labors  in  1879,  Dr. 
Cutting  replies  in  vindication  of  himself  and  of  the  Board.  From 
this  we  quote: — 

"  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  administration  of  this  Society  is  charged 
with  no  more  than  the  simple  duty  of  making  collections  and  disbursement  of 
missionary  funds.  The  Society  has  grown  into  an  institution  of  large  proper- 
ty, to  be  cared  for  and  kept  to  its  purposes.  In  the  midst  of  the  financial  crisis 
of  the  country  it  has  found  itself  under  special  burdens,  and  in  special  tem- 
porary entanglements.  Laying  aside  the  real  estate  in  school  use,  and  the 
real  estate  of  other  kinds,  of  which  it  has  the  title  or  the  guardianship,  amount- 
in  g  to  the  nominal  sum  of  $200,000,  the  Society,  as  I  have  shown,  has  a  capital 
in  actual  and  responsible  use  of  more  than  $400,000;  it  has  in  charge  the  an- 
nual collection  and  disbursement  of  the  income  of  its  capital,  and  of  the  con- 
tributions of  its  friends,  and  the  supervision  of  its  educational  and  missionary 
work.  You  may  go  from  Whitehall  to  Union  Square,  and  nowhere  in  the  City 
of  New  York  will  you  find,  as  I  believe,  the  sam  e  amount  of  capital  so  per- 
plexingly  employed,  and  the  same  amount  of  business  transacted,  on  an  ex- 
penditure so  small  as  in  the  rooms  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission. 
Society.    If  I  could  have  foreseen  the  magnitude  and  laboriousness  of  the  task 
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and  the  obstructions  I  was  destined  to  encounter,  I  should  have  remained  in 
the  retirement  to  which  I  had  already  resorted.  For  myself,  I  ask  not  a  re- 
election to  the  office  which  I  have  held  by  your  suffrages,  nor  the  forbearance 
of  your  charity  for  my  infirmities,  but  the  recognition  by  your  justice  of  the 
fidelity  with  which  I  have  served  you,  as  I  shall  find  that  recognition  in  those 
who  come  after  me  in  the  same  service,  and  in  the  approbation  of  God,  the 
Judge  of  the  living  and  the  dead." 

Strongly  persuaded,  after  careful  investigation,  of  the  necessity  of 
a  monthly  publication  in  the  interests  of  the  Society,  he  secures  the 
consent  of  the  Board  to  the  measure,  and  in  May,  1878,  issues  the 
first  number  of  the  Baptist  Home  Mission  Monthly — ^the  Society  having 
been  without  its  own  paper  since  1874.  In  1878,  under  direction  of 
the  Board,  and  in  conformity  with  the  resolution  of  the  Society  at 
Cleveland  the  same  year,  Dr.  Cutting  and  Dr.  Lathrop  visit  the  South- 
em  Board  of  Home  Missions,  at  Marion,  Alabama,  and  Southern 
brethren  in  several  cities,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  meas- 
ure of  co-operation  on  which  the  proposed  Superintendent  of  Mis- 
sions could  rely  in  conducting  institutes  for  the  instruction  and 
help  of  colored  pastors.  They  report  the  visit  of  the  most  satis- 
factory character ;  resolutions  of  co-operation  having  been  passed 
by  the  Southern  Board,  and  pledges  of  co-operation,  more  or  less 
formal,  but  always  emphatic  and  cordial,  having  been  given  in  every 
city.  During  his  administration  also  and  by  his  special  advice,  the 
school  at  Augusta  is  transfeiTed  to  Atlanta,  and  a  new  building  erect- 
ed for  its  accommodation.  Particularly  in  respect  to  work  among  the 
freedmen,  he  seeks  to  bring  the  Women's  Home  Mission  Societies  just 
taking  form,  into  close  working  relations  to  the  Home  Mission  Society. 

At  the  close  of  his  laborious  service  in  1879,  he  visits  Europe  for 
purposes  of  recuperation  and  investigation,  and  while  there  receives 
the  premonitory  touch  of  the  paralytic  attack  which  terminates  his 
earthly  course. 

Chief  of  his  published  productions  is  "  Historical  Vindications," 
an  apologetic  denominational  ti'eatise.  Several  hymns  of  his  have 
found  place  in  the  standard  collections  for  the  service  of  song. 

Thus,  in  passing  through  a  long  and  useful  Cliristian  life,  as  pastor, 
editor,  professor,  author,  poet.  Secretary  of  the  Educational  Commis- 
sion and  of  the  Home  Mission  Society,  and  in  many  other  ways  identi- 
fied with  denominational  and  philanthropic  movements,  he  becomes  a 
marked  formative  force  of  his  time.  He  is  remembered  as  an  earn- 
est, dignified,  courteous  man;  interesting  in  social  intercourse,  faith- 
ful in  public  trusts,  loyal  to  convictions  of  duty,  catholic  in  his  sym- 
pathies, and  with  deep  reverence  and  veneration  for  things  divine. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


Woman's  Work  in  Home  Missions. 

"  And  all  the  women  that  were  wise-hearted,  did  spin  with  their  hands  and 
brought  that  which  they  had  spun.'* — Exod.  xzx.  25. 

**  Those  women  who  labored  with  me  in  the  Gospel."— Phil.  iv.  3. 

The  work  of  woman  in  Home  Missions  requires  separate  and  par- 
ticular notice,  partly  because  of  a  certain  kind  of  distinctiveness, 
which,  to  some  extent,  has  characterized  it.  The  history  of  Baptist 
Home  IVIissions  rarely  gives  account  of  "IVIale  Missionary  Societies,'" 
but  we  find  "  Female  Missionary  Societies  "  almost  without  number; 
as  in  the  churches  there  are  "Female  Prayer  Meetings," while  **Male 
Prayer  Meetings,"  save  in  connection  with  some  noon -day  service,  as 
in  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y.,  or  with  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations, 
are  almost  unknown.  Generall}'  speaking,  the  efforts  and  offerings 
of  women  have  been  made,  by  individuals,  through  the  agency  of 
societies  consisting  of  both  men  and  women,  and  laboring  alike  for 
men  and  women  in  need  of  the  Gospel.  The  history  of  the  Amer- 
ican Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  shows  from  the  first  and  contin- 
ually a  numerous  company  of  contributors  from  the  women  of  our 
churches,  large  numbers  of  whom  by  their  offerings,  have  been,  and 
are  life  members  of  the  Society.  Where  distinctive  organizations 
have  existed,  generally  speaking,  they  have  been  tributary  to  the  gen- 
eral organization.  As  in  a  Church,  the  spiritual  power  developed  in 
the  Female  Prayer  Meeting  or  Saving  Society,  is  made  tributary  to 
the  augmentation  of  the  general  power  of  the  Church,  so  ordinarily 
the  missionary  interest  developed  by  "  Female  Missionary  Societies/* 
has  been  brought  into  vital  relations  with  general  organizations  as 
an  influence  to  stimulate,  cheer,  and  strengthen  those  who  bear  the 
burdens  of  administration,  as  well  as  those  on  mission  fields  strug- 
gling heroically  to  maintain  and  extend  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.  The  prevalent  feeling,  judging  from  the 
facts  of  history,  seems  to  have  been  that  as  churches  are  neither  of 
males  or  females,  nor  for  males  or  females,  but  of  both  and  for  both, 
in  like  manner,  missionary  organizations  representing  the  activities 
of  the  churches  in  caring  for  the  destitute  and  degraded  in  regions 
beyond  their  own  parish  lines,  should  not  put  asunder  what  Qod  had 
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joined  together.  The  later  developments  of  woman's  work  in  Home 
Missions  have  been,  to  some  extent,  in  the  direction  of  separate 
organizations,  the  special  reasons  for  which  will  appear  as  we  proceed 
with  the  sketch. 

Following  the  chronological  order,  we  first  take  notice  of  the  four- 
teen women,  who  in  1800,  meet  to  organize  "  The  Boston  Female  So- 
ciety for  Missionary  Purposes."  Part  of  them  are  Baptist,  part  Con- 
gregationalists.  This  is  two  years  before  the  organization  of  the 
Massachusetts  Domestic  Missionary  Society.  In  the  first  year,  they 
raise  one  hundred  and  fifty  doUars  for  Home  Missions.  Through 
their  agency,  "  Female  Mite  and  Cent  Societies"  spring  into  being  in 
various  parts  of  the  State.  When  the  Domestic  Missionary  Society 
begins  its  operations,  these  societies  quickly  send  their  rivulets  of 
benevolence  into  the  general  treasury,  to  be  used  by  the  Board  for 
missionary  labor  among  the  frontier  settlements  in  Vermont,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  elsewhere.  Rev.  John  Ide,  a  missionary  in  Vermont,  is 
made  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  the  Society,  from  the  Christian  women 
of  Jay,  Orleans  Co.,  in  which  they  say:  — 

**  We  reside  in  onr  smoky  log  cottages,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  an  al- 
most impenetrable  wilderness,  where,  until  within  a  few  months,  the  blessed 
name  of  Jesus  was  never  proclaimed,  nor  the  celestial  sound  of  the  Gospel  ever 
heard.  .  .  Our  hearts  were  sensibly  affected,  when  we  learned  by  Elder  Ide 
that  our  female  friends  in  various  parts  of  our  land  were  contributing  of  their 
substance  to  send  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  into  our  needy  and  dark  set- 
tlements." 

From  Canton,  Luzerne  Co.,  Penn.,  Jan.,  1810,  comes  another  letter: 
"  To  the '  Female  Mite  Societies  *  who  contribute  to  the  funds  of  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society  in  Massachusetts,"  and  signed  by  "  your 
sisters  and  friends,  Fanny  Powers,  Mehsia  Smith,  Jane  Bandall,  Bar- 
thina  Morse,  Hannah  Pratt,  Luisa  Smith,  Deantha  Blakeman,  Mabel 
Morley,  Polly  Granideer,  Melinda  Wilson,  Omira  Wilson,  Polly  Van- 
vankerburgh,  and  Synthia  Morley."    In  this  they  say, — 

"  We  have  often  been  refreshed  by  the  Word  of  God  dispensed  by  mission- 
aries, but  never  knew  how  these  messengers  of  grace  and  peace  were  supported, 
until  Elder  Hartwell  gave  us  the  information.  Although  these  means  are  de- 
rived from  various  sources,  none  has  so  sensibly  affected  our  hearts  as  that  of 
the  Female  Mite  Societies.  .  .  It  seems  like  the  building  of  the  ancient 
tabernacle  in  the  wilderness,  when  the  women  brought  fine  twined  linen.  And 
now,  dear  sisters,  we  wish  the  blessing  of  God  our  Saviour  to  rest  upon  you, 
that  he  would  increase  your  wealth  and  your  joy,  in  so  liberally  contributing 
to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  May  the  blessings  of  thousands  ready  to  perish 
fall  on  you,  and  a  full  reward  be  given  you  of  the  Lord,  both  in  time  and  in 
eternity." 
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We  have  elsewhere  given  the  full  text  of  the  communicatioii  of  the 
Hamilton  Female  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  to  the  Hamilton  Bap- 
tist Missionary  Society  of  New  York,  in  1812,  in  which  they  say, — 

"  We  have  thought  it  our  dnty  to  assist  you  ia  your  laudable  efforts  to  dis- 
seminate the  Gospel  among  the  destitute,  for  which  purpose  we  present  you 
with  twenty  yards  of  fulled  cloth,  and  wish  you  to  receive  it,  and  dispose  of  it 
for  the  above  purpose." 

We  have  noticed  also  how  other  similar  societies  bring  like  offer- 
ings, later,  to  the  Hamilton  Society. 

In  1821  we  find  the  ladies  of  Baltimore  organized  into  a  society 
to  assist  in  clothing  the  Cherokee  Indian  children  in  the  Carolina 
mission  schools.  The  Fayette  Street  Female  Mission  Society  of  New 
York,  and  the  Ladies'  Society  of  Salem,  Mass.,  about  the  same  time 
receive  special  mention  for  their  interest  in  Indian  missiona  Much 
more  might  be  presented  to  show  the  spread  of  Women's  Home  Mis- 
sion Societies,  generally  local  in  their  character,  at  this  period.  But 
coming  directly  to  woman's  work  in  connection  with  the  efforts  of 
the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  we  find  in  the  treas- 
urer's report  for  the  first  year  a  number  of  contributions  from 
women  or  companies  of  women  in  the  churches.  There  is  some- 
thing very  touching  in  these  entries  on  the  Treasurer's  books: — 

**  A  lady,  avails  of  a  xiseless  article  of  dress $9.00. 

''  A  lady,  Framingham,  Mass.,  avails  of  ornaments 5.68. 

*•  Lady  in  Framingham,  avails  of  ornaments 6.75." 

The  women  of  Providence  in  1835  send  to  the  Society  $150  for 
missions  in  Michigan.  In  1838  three  women's  societies,  in  Prov- 
idence, New  York,  and  Philadelphia  are  reported  among  the  "  aux- 
iliaries whose  object  it  is  to  suppl}'  the  parent  society  with  funds." 
In  1843  organized  women's  societies  are  found  in  the  Oliver  Street, 
Stanton  Street,  Norfolk  Street,  and  the  First  Churches  of  New  York, 
in  the  First  Church,  Brooklyn,  in  the  First  Church,  Providence,  also 
a  Young  Ladies'  Home  Mission  Society  in  Philadelphia-  Other 
Female  Auxiliary  Societies  soon  appear  in  Massachusetts,  Vennont, 
in  Wanen,  R.  I,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  New  Jersey,  and  in  Kentucky. 
In  1847  about  twenty-five  Female  Home  Mission  Societies  send  their 
offerings  to  the  treasury.  And  thus  for  years  afterward,  we  find  the 
women  of  the  churches,  both  as  individuals  and  as  societies,  sending 
their  regular  contributions  for  the  support  of  missionaries  to  their 
sisters  and  to  others  dwelling  in  the  wilderness  along  the  frontiera 
These  societies  until  1846  are  known  as  *  *  Primary  Auxiliaries,"  in 
distinction  from  "  State  Auxiliaries,"  and  after  the  aboHtion  of  the 
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organic  auxiliary  system  in  1846,  are  called  "  Primary  Societies." 
Their  interest  in  the  work  is  unaffected  by  the  change. 

Between  1845  and  1853,  the  names  of  forty-three  women's  societies 
are  given,  whose  aggregate  offerings  to  home  missions  through  the 
treasury  of  the  General  Society  are  about  $12,438.91.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  Society's  receipts  for  forty-six  years,  shows  that  of  693 
persons  who  made  bequests  to  its  treasury,  375  were  women,  and  of 
the  total  sum  received  from  legacies  during  that  time,  amounting  to 
$378,933.49,  the  sum  received  from  the  bequests  of  women  amounts 

to  $148,328.81. 

Among  the  largest  donore  to  the  Society's  work  have  been  women, 

some  of  whom  still  live  to  share  in  the  joy  of  the  results  accomplished 

through  their  generous  benefactions. 

In  1866,  when  Christian  education  for  the  freedmen  presses 
heavily  on  the  Society,  the  Board  call  upon  the  Baptist  sisterhood  for 
$100,000  to  aid  chiefly  in  the  education  of  colored  preachers.  The 
response  to  the  call  cheers  the  Board  in  their  work. 

As  the  work  of  the  Society  in  the  South  expands  and  includes  ed- 
ucation for  both  sexes,  and  as  the  services  of  women  teachers  are 
more  and  more  demanded,  there  springs  up  a  revival  of  interest 
among  the  Baptist  women  of  the  land,  in  the  work  of  Home  Mis- 
sions. The  connection  between  cause  and  effect  is  plain,  as  we  note 
the  work  done  by  the  Society  in  the  employment  of  female  mission- 
aries and  teachers  in  the  South,  who  by  correspondence  and  by  their 
vacation  visits  to  their  Northern  friends,  kindle  new  zeal  in  behalf 
of  the  perishing. 

The  first  woman  appointed  by  the  Board  to  labor  among  the  freed- 
men is  Miss  Joanna  P.  Moore;  who  is  commissioned  Dec.  31,  1863,  to 
service  at  the  famous  "  Island  No.  10,"  in  the  Mississippi,  near  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.  In  1864  the  Board  report  nine  women,  as  "assistant 
missionaries"  among  the  freedmen  in  five  States  of  the  South.  The 
number  is  increased  to  24  in  1865,  to  59  in  1866,  the  number  dimin- 
ishing somewhat  during  the  three  succeeding  years  of  discussion  and 
uncertainty  concerning  the  organization  through  which  the  denom- 
ination should  do  this  work,  and  after  1869,  when  a  conclusion  on  this 
point  is  reached,  ranging  from  20  to  30  annually  until  1882. 

The  Society  in  1865  formally  directs  the  Board  to  engage,  for  work 
among  the  freedmen,  such  persons, ' '  preachers,  colporteurs,  and  teach- 
ers, male  and  female,  as  they  know  to  be  well  qualified  and  faithful." 

The  kind  of  service  rendered  by  these  "assistant  missionaries,"  is 
thus  officially  stated  in  1867: 
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'*  We  have  commissioned,  since  the  last  anniyexBary  meeting  of  the  Society, 
fifty-fonr  persons,  as  assistant  missionaries  and  teachers,  to  labor  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  colored  people,  and  especially  for  the  education  of  the  colored 
children.  Their  work  is  not  confined  to  the  school-room.  They  go  from  house 
to  house,  fl[iying  counsel  and  instruction  in  domestic  affairs.  They  are  the  al- 
moners of  bounties  sent  to  the  aged  and  suffering.  They  are  the  leading 
spirits  in  the  Colored  Baptist  fcktbbath-schools  on  their  respective  fields  of 
labor.    They  are  all  doing  mission  work. 

'*A  large  majority  of  them  are  ladies,  who  enter  the  social  and  prayer 
meetings  of  a  colored  church,  and  into  its  Sabbath-school,  coming  out  from  the 
social  and  religious  culture,  and  from  the  Sabbath-sohools  of  our  best  New  En- 
gland and  New  York  churches.  Their  records  in  past  years,  and  the  work  they 
are  now  doing,  attest  the  value  of  their  services.  The  most  remarkable  revivals 
on  our  mission  field  last  year  kindled  in  answer  to  the  prayers  and  as  results  of 
the  toils,  of  these  assistant  missionaries. 

'*In  addition  to  the  direct  influence  which  they  have  exerted  in  the 
churches,  they  have  imparted  regular  day-school  instruction  to  more  than  6,000 
pupils.  They  are.  In  many  instances,  teaching  the  pastor  of  the  church  with 
which  they  are  connected,  and  are  giving  culture  to  scores  of  young  men,  who 
improve  every  opportunity  of  preparing  themselves  to  preach  the  Gospel.'* 

• 

These  missionary  teachers,  engaged  in  instruction  and  in  mission- 
ary labor  among  their  pupils,  and  in  the  homes,  the  Sunday-schools, 
and  the  churches  of  the  colored  people,  naturally  awaken  a  wide- 
spread interest  among  the  women  of  Baptist  Churches  in  their  work. 

At  the  same  time  the  conviction  deepens  in  many  quarters,  that 
there  should  be  some  organized  effort  on  the  part  of  women  for 
home  mission,  as  well  as  for  foreign  mission  work.  Representatives 
and  friends  of  the  Home  Mission  Society  begin  to  give  expression 
to  these  views.  The  earliest  utterances  on  the  subject,  about  1872, 
are  thus  referred  to  in  an  account  of  the  organization  of  the  Woman's 
Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  of  Michigan,  formed  in  1873 — ^the 
£rst  organization  of  its  kind: 

"  We  were  induced  to  commence  operations  as  a  separate  society,  by  the 
frequent  calls  for  aid  from  the  agent  (Rev.  A.  E.  Mather),  of  the  American  Bap- 
tist Home  Mission  Society,  then  soliciting  funds  for  its  work  in  Michigan,  to 
the  different  Ladies*  Benevolent  and  Missionary  Societies  already  organized  in 
our  Baptist  Churches,  to  help  in  sustaining  the  many  feeble  and  newly  organ- 
ized churches  in  our  own  State,  and  also  to  aid  in  the  support  of  a  lady  teacher 
and  pupils  in  the  school  for  freedmen  then  commencing  operations  under  the 
patronage  of  that  Society  in  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

"The  results  have  proved  the  wisdom  of  so  doing,  as  we  have  been  enabled 
to  unite  in  one  the  many  scattered  forces,  while  others,  seeing  the  good  aooom- 
plished  by  the  Society,  have  been  induced  to  join  in  our  work." 

Of  the  next  organization  of  women  for  Home  Mission  work,  the 
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Women's  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  we  have  the  following  ac- 
count:— 

"  This  Society  was  organized  in  Chicago,  Feb.  1st,  1877,  and  was  the 
result  of  a  growing  conviction  in  the  minds  of  many,  that  home  mis- 
sions had  a  kindred  claim  with  foreign  missions  on  the  sympathy  and 
means  of  Christian  women. 

"  Four  years  previous  to  this,  the  subject  of  such  an  organization 
was  discussed  by  the  women  of  Chicago,  and  though  temporarily 
abandoned,  as  not  then  feasible,  was  never  lost  sight  of,  nor  ceased 
to  have  a  place  in  their  plans  for  Christian  work.  Prominent  among 
the  influences  which  finally  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Society, 
was  the  entering  of  Miss  Moore  upon  her  work  in  New  Orleans,  sup- 
ported by  a  few  Sunday-schools  and  mission  circles  in  Northern  Il- 
linois, and  her  great  need  of  helpers.  Also,  still  later,  a  Woman's  Mis- 
sionary Society  was  formed  by  Mrs.  Blackall,  of  Chicago,  among  the 
Indian  women,  and  from  them  came  an  appeal  to  Baptist  women  in 
the  States  to  aid  them  in  sending  the  Gospel  to  their  sisters  among 
the  wild  tribes.  After  various  and  prolonged  efforts  to  unite  the 
home  and  foreign  work  in  an  organization  already  existing,  without 
success,  a  response  was  at  last  given  to  these  convictions  and  appeals 
in  the  formation  of  this  Society."  It  should  be  added  that  Maj.  G.  W. 
Ingalls,  general  missionary  in  the  Indian  Territory,  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  inception  of  this  movement  The  original  Constitution 
of  this  Society  states  the  object  to  be — 

"  To  promote  the  Christianization  of  homes  by  means  of  missions 
and  mission  schools,  with  special  reference  to  the  freed  people,  the 
Indians,  and  immigrant  heathen  populations." 

On  the  14th  of  Nove;aQber,  1877,  in  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  "  The 
Women's  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,"  is  organized,  and 
a  constitution  adopted,  the  second  and  third  articles  of  which  say: — 

"  The  leading  ob}ect  of  this  Society  shall  be  the  evangelization  of 
the  women  among  the  freed  people,  the  Indians,  the  heathen  immi- 
grants, and  the  new  settlements  of  the  West" 

"This  object  it  shall  seek  to  accomplish  by  raising  funds  and  send- 
ing out  missionaries,  teachers,  and  Bible  readers,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Home  Mission  Society." 

In  all  these  measures,  consultation  is  had  with  the  Board  of  the 
Home  Mission  Society  through  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Dr.  S. 
S.  Cutting  and  proper  committees,  before  organizations  are  accom- 
plished. The  Board  instruct  the  Corresponding  Secretary  to  corres- 
pond with  the  Secretary  of  the  Missionary  Union,  informing  that 
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body  that  the  proposed  moyement  is  not  designed  in  anyway  "  to  use 
the  prestige  of  the  Women's  Societies  for  Foreign  Missions,  or  to 
obstruct  or  weaken  in  any  way  their  work."  The  result  of  this  cor- 
respondence is  the  harmonious  opinion  of  both  Boards  that  the 
Women's  Home  Mission  Societies  should  be  distinct  from  those  es- 
tablished in  behalf  of  Foreign  Missions. 

The  Board  approve  the  proposal  of  the  women  to  organize  as  a  So- 
ciety, and  the  Society  in  1877  invite  their  oganized  co-operation.  In 
1878  some  questions  having  arisen  concerning  the  relations  of  one  or 
more  of  these  societies  to  the  Home  Mission  Society,  the  subject  re- 
ceives special  attention  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1878,  at  which  res- 
olutions are  adopted  by  which,  "  The  Women's  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society  '*  (of  Chicago)  having  declared  their  intention  to  become  ''  a 
strong  ally  to  this  Society  in  its  grand  work,"  is  **  welcomed  as  an 
associate  agency  in  the  enterprise  of  home  evangelization,"  between 
which  and  the  Board  of  the  General  Society  it  is  recommended  that 
''  mutual  consultations,  as  proposed  by  the  Board  of  the  Women's 
Society,  be  had  upon  all  matters  in  respect  to  which^the  two  Boards 
may  have  a  common  interest;"  that  the  Women's  Society  be  invited 
and  recommended  to  report  its  work  in  particular  to  the  Society  "  to 
be  incorporated  in  the  Annual  Keport,  as  the  work  of  a  co-ordinate 
organization,"  and  expressing  "  cordial  sympathy  and  fellowship  with 
the  Boston  and  Michigan  Associations,  and  all  other  associations  of 
women  laboring  in  more  or  less  close  relations  with  this  Society  in 
the  prosecution  of  its  work."  Between  the  Society  at  Chicago,  hav- 
ing brandies  in  the  East  and  claiming  as  its  field  the  whole  country, 
and  the  Society  at  Boston  claiming  at  least  New  England,  there  nat- 
urally enough  arises  some  question  concerning  the  proper  constituen- 
cy of  each.  Early  in  1879  the  Board  of  the  Home  Mission  Society 
receive  a  "  Memorial "  from  thirty-four  pastors  and  other  ministers 
of  Boston  and  vicinity,  in  which  they  express  their  belief  that  the 
co];iflicting  claims  of  these  two  bodies  may  lead  to  trouble  in  the 
churches,"  and  request  the  Board  "  to  see  whether  it  is  not  practi- 
cable to  so  unite  these  societies  as  to  give  us  only  one  General 
Woman's  Home  Mission  Organization  in  this  country."  Not  long  af- 
terward, a  memorial  of  a  similar  character  with  a  "  Plan  of  Union," 
is  received  from  twenty-four  pastors  and  other  ministers  of  Prov- 
idence and  vicinity,  the  plan  providing  for  a  new  society  with  the 
management  vested  in  a  board  of  ladies  located  in  New  York,  whose 
duties  and  relations  to  the  General  Society  are  outlined.  An  able 
ommittee  of  the  Board,  after  close  attention  to  the  matter,  recom- 
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mend  "  the  formation  of  a  Central  Union  of  Women's  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Societies,"  and  to  this  end,  issue  a  circular  requesting  rep- 
resentatives from  existing  State  or  sectional  societies  to  meet  at 
Saratoga,  in  May,  1879,  at  the  time  of  the  Society's  Anniversary. 
During  the  meetings,  a  special  committee  on  Women's  Home  Mission 
Societies,  report  through  Dr.  Q.  C.  Lorimer,  that — 

"After  consulting  with  representatives  from  the  yarions  Women's  Home 
Missions  Organizations,  and  the  docoments  which  have  been  brought  before  ns, 
we  have  agreed  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following: 

**  Resolved,  That  we  instruct  the  Board  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mis- 
sion Society  to  perfect  a  plan  of  organization  for  a  Woman's  National  Home 
Mission  Society;  that  this  Society  shall  assume  the  distinctive  work  now  being 
prosecuted  by  existing  women's  organizations,  and  shall  provide  for  a  Central 
Board  of  Administration  in  the  City  of  New  York,  and  that  these  Societies  be 
requested,  after  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  to  disband  and  then  reorganize  in 
accordance  with  the  specific  recommendations  of  the  Board." 

In  addition  to  this  resolution,  unanimously  adopted,  the  following, 
presented  by  Dr.  L.  Moss,  is  also  adopted : — 

**  Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  the  Home  Mission  Society,  in  perfecting  the 
plan  for  organizing  women's  work,  is  instructed  to  consult  with  and  seek  the 
concurrence  of  the  women  engaged  in  Home  Mission  work,  especially  those  or- 
ganizations affected  by  this  movement." 

Subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions  on  Thursday  evening, 

the  Chicago  Society,  the  succeeding  afternoon,  adopt  the  following: — 

"  Whereas,  The  Women's  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  submitted  the 
question  of  its  existence  to  the  denomination  in  Home  Mission  Society  assem- 
bled, therefore, 

'*  Resolved,  That  this  Society  adheres  to  this  purpose,  and  leaves  with  the 
denomination  the  responsibility  of  the  results  of  their  action." 

The  Boston  Society,  with  representatives  from  other  Societies,  like- 
wise— 

**  Resolved,  That  we  gratefully  and  cheerfully  accept  the  action  of  the  Amer- 
ican  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  referring  the  organization  of  Women's  Bap- 
tist Home  Mission  Societies  to  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Society." 

Under  these  instructions  from  the  Society,  and  in  view  of  the  res- 
olutions adopted  by  the  Women's  Societies,  the  Board,  in  July,  1879, 
prepare  a  plan  for  harmonizing  Women's  Work  in  Home  Missions. 
This  is  submitted  to  the  societies  interested  for  suggestions  In 
November  the  revised  plan  is  adopted,  and  a  general  meeting  of 
women  identified  with  existing  societies  is  called,  for  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Women's  National  Baptist  Home  Mission  Union. 
Previous  to  this  meeting  in  New  York,  in  Jan.,  1880,  represent- 
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atives  of  the  Societies  at  Chicago  and  Boston,  in  joint  consultation, 
think  it  practicable  to  harmonize  their  work,  without  disbanding  their 
organizations. 

The  drift  of  sentiment  being  in  this  direction,  these  Societies  de- 
cline to  disband  and  reorganize  as  one  general  Society  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Board.  The  territorial  and  working 
relations  of  the  Societies  to  each  other  are  defined,  and  the  Societies 
continue  their  organizations. 

The  Michigan  Society  while  devoting  attention  mainly  to  mission- 
ary work  in  the  newer  portions  of  that  State,  has  been  a  prized  help- 
er to  the  Home  Mission  Society,  through  its  offerings  for  the  support 
of  women  teachers  in  schools  for  the  colored  people,  and  for  the  sup- 
port of  missionaries  in  Western  fields. 

The  Women's  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  (Chicago),  haying 
changed  its  original  constitution  so  as  to  limit  its  operations  princi- 
pally to  the  evangelization  of  the  homes  of  the  degraded,  has  given 
its  strength  mainly  to  this  kind  of  work,  mostly  among  the  colored 
people,  though  to  some  extent  also  among  the  immigrant  populations 
and  the  Indians.  In  1882  an  arrangement  is  made  between  the 
Board  of  this  Society  and  the  Board  of  the  Home  Mission  Society, 
whereby  the  former  may  appoint  missionary  teachers  to  labor  in  the 
schools  of  the  latter,  giving  instruction  in  the  domestic  branches,  in 
hygiene,  and  concerning  religious  life  and  work.  A  special  feature 
of  this  Society  is  its  "  Training  School  '*  at  Chicago.  As  a  rule,  be- 
fore their  appointment,  missionaries  of  this  Society  must  take  a  four 
or  six  months'  course  in  this  school.  Efficient  branches  of  this  So- 
ciety exist  in  many  cities,  and  circles  in  numerous  churches.  In  sev- 
eral Western  States,  State  organizations  have  been  foimed  and  allied 
more  or  less  closely  in  their  operations  to  this  Society. 

Missionaries  employed  for  the  year  ending  April  30,  1882,  are  re- 
ported at  25;  also  8  Bible  women  at  18  different  stations.  Beceipts 
for  the  year,  $16,256. 68.  The  Society  also  does  much  in  sending  boxes 
of  goods  to  missionaries  of  the  Home  Mission  Society. 

The  Woman's  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  (Boston) 
devotes  special  attention  to  the  Christian  education  of  young  women 
among  the  colored  people  of  the  South,  and  some  attention  to  other 
missionary  work.  They  co-operate  closely  with  the  Home  Mission 
Society,  which  has  long  emphasized  the  importance  of  education  for 
young  women,  in  supporting  female  teachers  in  the  freedmen  schools^ 
in  aiding  worthy  young  women  to  acquire  an  education,  and  in  fur- 
nishing the  rooms  for  girls'  dormitoriea     Notable  success  has  at- 
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tended  the  educational  enterprise  for  girls,  at  Atlanta,  under  the 
labors  of  Miss  Packard  and  Miss  Giles.  The  ''  Mather  School "  for 
girls,  at  Beaufort,  S.  C,  has  the  support  of  the  Society.  The  report 
for  1882  shows  that  the  Society  has  supported  wholly  or  in  part  11 
teachers  and  missionaiies  and  45  students  in  the  schools  of  the  South 
and  West.  The  year's  receipts,  in  cash,  $6,629.18;  in  goods  sent  to 
mission  schools  and  missionaries,  $1,786.60. 

The  women  of  Cleveland,  independent  of  any  of  the  societies 
named,  have  nobly  co-operated  with  the  Home  Mission  Society  in  the 
support  of  missionaiies  on  the  frontier,  in  aiding  worthy  students, 
in  furnishing  boxes  of  clothing,  and  in  helping  to  erect  chapels  in  the 
West 

Besides  these  organized  Women's  Societies,  women  in  their  indi- 
vidual capacity  have  been  most  liberal  contributors  to  the  work  of 
the  Society,  in  recent  years,  as  from  the  first.  Within  three  years 
previous  to  this  writing,  one  has  given  $6,000  for  chapels  for  the  In- 
dians and  for  houseless  churches  in  the  West;  another  $2,000  for 
girls'  dormitories,  and  $5,000  more  pledged  for  other  buildings;  anoth- 
er $5,000  for  similar  purposes;  two  others  $5,000;  and  another 
$15,000,  and  $5,000  more  in  pledges,  for  like  purposes,  in  addition  to 
about  $30,000  for  church  edifice  and  general  missionary  purposes  of 
the  Society. 

The  educational  work  of  the  Home  Mission  Society  is  for  women  as 
well  as  for  men,  and  its  missionary  work  is  for  women  as  well  as  for 
men;  hence,  it  naturally  expects,  and  heartily  welcomes  and  rejoices 
in  the  co-operation  of  Christian  women,  whether  as  individuals  or 
as  societies,  in  the  effort  to  evangelize  the  multitudes  of  the  benighted 
and  neglected  on  this  continent. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


General  Review. 

The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  us  whereof  we  are  glad.  They  that 
BOW  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy.  He  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  bearing  pre- 
cious seed,  shall  doubtless  come  again  rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him.'* 

Ps.  cxxvi.  3,  5,  6. 

A  generisJ  summary  of  the  influence  of  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society,  as  a  formative  factor  in  the  growth  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Baptist  denomination  in  America,  will  fittingly  conclude 
this  historical  sketch.  Manifold  have  been  and  are  its  activities,  as 
shown  at  length  in  the  sketch  and  in  the  following  analysis;  so  that 
one  must  look  in  many  directions  for  the  results  of  its  operations. 
Our  aim  has  been  not  to  magnify  the  Society,  but  to  set  forth  soberiy 
what  has  been  wrought,  so  that  the  kind  of  work  done  may  be  known, 
and  the  grounds  of  confidence  of  the  denomination  in  their  general 
missionary  organization  for  the  evangelization  of  North  America, 
may  be  clearly  seen,  and  God  who  worketh  in  and  through  his  peo- 
ple may  be  glorified. 

We  can  heartUy  adopt  the  happy  utterance  of  Dr.  Broadus  at  the 
Jubilee  meeting:  "  When  you  say  grand  things  about  what  the  Bap- 
tists of  America  have  grown  to  be  and  have  been  enabled  to  do,  then, 
somehow,  I  get  to  feeling  ashamed  to  think  of  what  we  ought  to 
have  done;  but  if  anybody  should  rise  up  and  speak  disparagingly, 
then  I  should  want  to  get  up  and  say,  I  thank  God  that  we  have  been 
able  to  do  so  much." 

Pioneer  and  Itinerant  Misaionaries. — Frontier  mission  work  has  ever 
been  a  leading  feature  of  the  Society's  operations,  and  any  estimate 
of  the  influence  of  the  Society  that  should  omit  the  labors  of  mis- 
sionaries thus  engaged  would  be  radically  defective.  FoUovnng  up 
the  new  settlements,  looking  up  the  scattered  members  of  eastern 
flocks,  confirming  the  faith  of  those  living  without  religious  privileges^ 
reclaiming  the  wanderer,  pointing  the  unconverted  to  Christ,  preach- 
ing publicly  and  from  house  to  house,  under  trees,  in  log  cabins  or 
wherever  a  place  can  be  foimd,  establishing  prayer  meetings,  organ- 
izing churches  and  Sunday-schools,  distributing  bibles  and  tracts, 
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raising  money  for  meeting-houses  and  laboring  thereon  with  their 
own  hands,  baptizing  in  the  streams  of  the  wilderness — these  are 
some  of  the  things  entering  into  the  service  of  pioneer  missionaries, 
as  they  itinerate  through  the  new  sections  of  the  West  These  men 
have  been  variously  called  "  missionary  agents,"  or  "  exploring 
agents,"  or  "  itinerants  "  or  "  general  missionaries,"  sometimes  with 
several  counties  for  their  field,  sometimes  a  large  part  or  the  whole 
of  a  territory. 

Pages  could  be  filled  with  accounts  of  the  labors  of  these  pioneer  Bap- 
tist bishops.  One  in  Missouri,  in  1834,  tells  of  his  travels,  before  roads, 
bridges,  or  ferry  boats  were  known  in  his  field,  saying,  "  I  had  to  swim 
creeks,  sleep  sometimes  in  camps  and  cabins  without  floors,  preach  un- 
der trees,  etc.,  preaching  a  great  deal  in  infant  settlements  and  when  a 
sufficient  number  of  disciples  could  be  gathered,  forming  them  into 
small  churches."  Another  in  Illinois  says,  '*  I  rode  800  miles  during 
the  last  quarter  and  visited  much  from  house  to  house."  Some  of 
these  men  traveled  thi*ee  or  four  thousand  miles  each  year,  mostly 
on  foot,  in  this  itinerant  work. 

In  1834,  the  Board  referring  to  Wisconsin,  say,  "  Occupying  this 
large  field,  and  subject,  as  they  are,  to  the  calls  of  a  widely  extended 
population,  the  services  of  our  brethem  must  be  generally  those  of 
itinerants.  One  of  these  has  to  some  extent  supplied  four  counties." 
In  1847  they  say,  "The  itinerant  system  is  not  aLd  cannot  be 
abandoned  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  prosecuted  with  -vigor  in  all  those 
sections  of  the  country  where  circumstances  render  it  necessary."  A 
call  is  made  the  next  year  for  missionaries,  "as  general  itinerants  to 
extend  their  labors  to  points  of  interest  throughout  a  particular  State 
and  to  itinerate  within  the  bounds  of  particular  associations  or 
countiea" 

Secretary  Hill,  in  1850,  publishes  "a  loud  call  for  itinerant 
preachers,"  saying,  *'The  appointment  of  itinerant  preachers  or 
evangehsts,  has  been  encouraged  by  every  Executive  Board  since  the 
organization  of  the  Society.  The  itinerant  service  is  an  important 
feature  in  our  operations.  In  our  list  of  missionaries  many  itinerants 
are  now  found.  If  our  treasuiy  were  better  supplied  there  would  be 
more  of  them."  In  1861  the  Board  in  the  annual  report  mention 
"  those  who  itinerate  in  large  frontier  districts,  of  whom  there  are 
many."  And  every  year  since,  general  and  itinerant  missionaries 
have  been  appointed  for  new  and  destitute  fields.  In  1882,  38  mis* 
sionaries  were  thus  employed — and  more  are  needed.  One  of  these 
in  Oregon  writes  of  the  people  in  his  parish  as  "  scattered  over  a 
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cpuntxj  eighty  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  in  perhaps  one 
hundred  different  neighborhoods,"  and  asks,  "  what  can  one  lone 
man  do  among  so  many?"  Another  in  Lower  Calif omia  reports 
nearly  900  miles  traveled  ;  2,000  pages  of  denominational  literature 
distributed  ;  a  church  organized  ;  two  lots  for  chiirch  purposes 
secured  ;  a  Sunday-school  institute  held  ;  two  revival  meetings  con- 
ducted ;  three  tours  of  discovery  made,  and  plans  laid  for  early  oc- 
cupancy— ^all  in  three  months!"  Scores  of  missionaries  report  simi- 
lar work  performed  in  recent  years. 

These  pioneer  missionaries  are  the  forerunners  who  prepare  the 
fields  for  settled  pastors  ;  and  through  whose  labors  thousands  brought 
into  eastern  churches  are  saved  to  the  denomination,  in  their  western 
house&  They  should  be  thought  of  as  living  shuttles  in  the  loom  of 
frontier  life,  moving  hither  and  thither  all  along  the  advancing  bor- 
ders of  civilization,  introducing  into  the  forming  texture  of  society,  of 
morals  and  of  religion,  the  strong,  white  linen  cords  of  gospel  right- 
eousness, in  accordance  with  the  heavenly  pattern  revealed  in  the 
word  of  God.  These  shuttles  should  be  greatly  multiplied  at  this 
time,  when  so  rapidly  and  on  so  extensive  a  scale,  the  character  of 
the  great  West  is  being  wrought  out  for  the  generations  to  come^ 

Local  Afumonary  Work, — ^Withthe  organization  of  churches,  consist- 
ing ordinarily  at  first  of  ten  to  twenty  members,  whose  limited  cap- 
ital is  wholly  invested  in  their  humble  home  and  farm  or  business, 
and  who  therefore  can  do  little  toward  the  support  of  a  pastor  and 
the  building  of  a  chapel,  arises  the  great  demand  for  aid  in  main- 
taining for  a  few  years  a  settled  pastor.  Steady  pastoral  work  must 
follow  as  quickly  as  possible  the  pioneer  work.  Planting  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  watering  and  tending.  Nowhere  is  personal  and  house-to- 
house  religious  labor  more  needed  than  in  new  settlement&  Tens  of 
thousands  annually  receive  personal  attention  from  the  Society's  mis- 
sionaries. 

Usually  the  Society's  help  is  required  from  three  to  five  years 
before  these  infant  churches  are  able  to  go  alone.  There  are 
exceptions,  however.  Sometimes,  as  churches  are  on  the  point  of 
becoming  self-supporting,  they  become  again  dependent  in  con- 
sequence of  a  series  of  adverse  years  ensuing,  as  of  the  grasshopper 
plague,  the  drouths,  or  general  financial  distress ;  at  other  times,  in 
consequence  of  the  loss  by  death  or  by  removal  of  a  few  principal 
givers  ;  or  perhaps,  by  the  loss  of  a  pastor.  The  newer  west  continu- 
ally drains  the  older  west,  so  that  scores  of  depleted  churches  in  the 
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older  western  States  must  yet  be  aided  or  perish.  Hence,  it  some- 
times occurs  that  churches,  which  nobly  attempted  self-support,  but 
afterward  are  crippled  in  their  resources,  return  again  for  assistance. 
The  Society  that  can  come  to  the  rescue  of  these  imperiled  older  in- 
terests, as  well  as  to  the  support  of  the  younger  ones,  does  a  work  of 
incalculable  value.  The  future  of  these  localities  justifies  the  So- 
ciety in  holding  on  to  the  weak  and  struggling  organization  ;  for^ 
what  the  thickly  populated  sections  of  the  older  States  are,  such  are 
these  new  fields  destined  to  be. 

The  average  amount  required  from  the  Society  to  supplement 
salaries  of  local  missionaries,  is  about  $250.  The  reiterated  principle 
and  purpose  of  the  Board  is — 

**1.  To  occupy  fields  of  the  very  best  promise,  centres  of  influence,  centres 
of  power  ;  and  from  these  to  move  aggressively  outward,  as  from  a  well-assum- 
ed military  base. 

**  2.  To  spend  none  of  the  money  of  the  Society  upon  a  man,  simply  be- 
cause he  is  poor  or  because  he  applies  for  aid  ;  but  to  employ  as  laborers,  men 
of  known  industry,  piety,  energy,  and  efficiency. 

*'3.  To  insist  that  churches  aided  shall  become  self-supporting  as  soon  as 
possible  and  helpers  in  turn  of  others." 

These  missionary  pastors  seldom  minister  merely  to  one  local  church, 
but  are  bishops  of  the  regions  round  about,  having  from  two  to  five 
stations;  as  appears  from  the  fact  that  last  year,  in  four  missionary 
States,  159  missionaries  statedly  ministered  to  242  churches  and 
preached  at  182  out-stations.  In  some  western  States  and  territories 
nearly  every  church  has  been  helped  onward  by  the  Society's  aid  ; 
many  of  them  being  now  vigorous  organizations  Thousands  of 
churches  have  thus  been  started  on  their  rejoicing  courae.  This  is 
the  motherly  feature  of  the  Society's  mission  work,  which  has  been 
done  with  tenderaess  for  fifty  years,  and  which  must  be  done  at  least 
for  fifty  years  to  come. 

Sunday-school  Work, — ^No  just  estimate  of  the  Society's  influence 
as  a  formative  agency  in  new  settlements,  can  be  made  without  taking 
into  account  the  Sunday-school  labors  of  missionaries.  From  the 
first,  the  Board  have  instructed  missionaries  to  give  special  attention 
to  the  organization  and  maintenance  of  Sunday-schools.  Opposition' 
to  these  progressive  measures  was  common  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
Society's  history.  The  account  given  by  Rev.  Wm.  Kinner,  appointed 
missionary  to  Morgan  County,  111.,  in  1832,  illustrates  the  character 
of  the  opposition  in  many  places  : 

"  I  came  home  lately  from  the  military  tract.    The  Baptists  belong- 
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ing  to  Crooked  Creek  Associatioii  would  not  suffer  me  to  preach  in 
their  housea  One  of  them  invited  me  to  preach  in  his  house,  but, 
alas !  when  he  found  I  was  favorable  to  Sunday-schools,  he  said  that 
'  the  Church  would  deal  with  him  if  he  suffered  a  man  of  that  char- 
acter to  preach  in  his  house.' " 

An  integral  and  essential  part  of  the  missionary's  work  is  to  attend 
to  the  interest  of  the  Sunday-school  as  much  as  to  the  interests  of  the 
prayer-meeting.  This  is  true  of  the  general  and  of  the  local  mis- 
sionary. Missionaries'  reports  include  the  statistics  of  the  Sunday- 
school 

The  93  missionaries  in  1843  report  179  Sunday-schools  and 
Bible-classes,  with  5,570  pupils  and  9,211  volumes  in  their  libraries. 
In  1852,  149  missionaries  report  182  Sunday-schools  and  94  Bible- 
classes  ;  9,104  scholars  and  22,669  volumes  in  the  libraries.  Over 
20,000  persons  are  reported  in  the  Sabbath-schools  in  1865.  In  1870 
it  is  stated  that  for  thirty  years  the  number  instructed  in  Sabbath- 
schools  cared  for  by  the  missionaries  was  273,276.  In  1882,  554 
Sunday-schools  are  reported  as  under  the  care  of  msssionaries,  with 
an  attendance  of  29,090. 

In  1852  it  is  said,  "Our  missionaries  are  good  Sabbath-school 
missionaries,"  and  are  "  required  to  interest  themselves  as  agents  for 
fostering  and  improving  existing  schools,  and  organizing  them  where 
there  are  none."  And  in  1856,  "  They  are  not  only  friends  and  patrons 
of  Sabbath-schools,  but,  if  necessary,  superintendents  and  teachers." 
In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  natural  that  the  offerings  of  Sunday- 
schools  should  be  given  to  the  Society  whose  missionaries  devote  so 
much  attention  to  the  children.  From  the  first  year  of  the  Society's 
history,  Sunday-schools  have  helped  on  the  good  work,  sometimes  by 
regular  contributions  to  the  treasury,  sometimes  by  helping  the  young 
and  feeble  schools  of  missionary  churches,  procure  libraries,  papers, 
and  other  Sunday-school  helps.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than 
thus  to  cultivate  in  children  sympathy  for  the  destitute  and  inculcate 
the  duty  of  Christian  patriotism.  The  annual  report  for  1870,  says, 
"  Sabbath-schools  should  help.  The  future  of  our  faith  and  of  our 
country  is  far  more  important  to  the  children  than  to  the  parents. 
The  time  has  come  when  the  children  must  help  their  parents  and 
their  Christian  friends  in  all  their  labors,  UP  improve  the  on-coming 
and  uprising  generation  with  which  the  children  are  to  live  as  men 
and  women,  when  their  parents  shall  have  died  or  been  laid  aside. 
We  suggest,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  we  earnestly  recommend  that 
each  Sabbath-school  designate  three  months  in  each  year  to  help 
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forward  the  work  of  Home  Missions."  It  is  suggested  that  if  they 
wish  to  contribute  to  a  special  object,  $15  to  $26  may  be  sent  to 
give  a  library  of  good  books,  with  testaments,  to  one  of  our  destitute 
Sunday-schools  South  or  West ;  or  $50  to  support  a  colored  student 
preparing  for  the  ministry  ;  or  toward  the  support  of  missionary  in 
the  West,  or  for  the  erection  of  a  chapel  in  which  Sunday-schools 
may  be  held.  In  1881,  it  is  said  that,  "  It  is  fitting  that  Sunday- 
schools  should  thus  be  trained  to  remember  those  who  are  unprovid- 
ed with  the  privileges  they  enjoy." 

m 

Bible  and  Tract  Distribution, — The  value  of  Christian  literature  in 
the  hands  of  missionaries  has  been  recognized  by  the  Society  from 
the  beginning,  and  special  efforts  have  been  made  to  provide  the 
needed  supply.  The  original  idea  seems  to  have  been  to  co-operate 
with  the  Baptist  General  Tract  Society,  by  furnishing  through  the 
missionaries  of  the  Home  Mission  Society,  an  inexpensive  and  effi- 
cient medium  for  the  distribution  of  its  literature.  This  seems  also 
to  have  been  the  idea  of  the  Tract  Society,  as  shown  in  the  following 
preamble  to  certain  resolutions  introduced  in  1835,  by  Rev.  J.  M. 
Allen,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  adopted  by  the  Society  : 

Whereas,  The  call  for  tracts  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  is  constantly 
increasing ;  and  whereas,  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Baptist 
General  Tract  Society  are  making  special  efforts  to  raise  $5,000 
for  the  distribution  of  their  publications  through  the  agency  of  the 
missionaries  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,"  etc.,  etc. 

The  following  year,  after  expressing  the  opinion  that  "religious  tracts 
are  eminently  calculated  for  'helps*  in  the  missionary  work,"  it  is — 

''  Eesolved,  That,  as  heretofore,  this  Society  has  been  made  the 
almoner  of  a  generous  donation  from  the  said  Tract  Society,  so  will 
we  ever  be  happy  to  afford  them  any  facility  in  their  power,  through 
our  missionaries  and  agents,  in  executing  their  plans  of  benevolence." 

From  the  American  Tract  Society  for  many  years  the  missioneiries 
of  the  Home  Mission  Society  received  each,  5,000  pages  of  tracts 
per  annum.  In  1838  the  grant  "amounts  in  aU  to  some  600,- 
000  or  800,000  pages."  Several  hundred  Bibles  and  Testaments 
from  the  American  Bible  Society  are  also  acknowledged.  Some 
missionaries  however  report  in  1839,  that  large  numbers  of  families 
are  found  where  a  tract  could  not  be  read  by  any  one  of  their  num\>er, 
and  that  these  people  must  rely  upon  the  lips  of  the  hving  teacher 
for  communication  of  Bible  truth. 
In  1843  the  Boaid  acknowledge  "  a  free  grant  of  100,000  pages 
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from  the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  and  from  the  Ameri- 
can Tract  Society  of  5,000  pages  for  each  missionary,  and  say, 
"  This  act  of  Christian  kindness  we  acknowledge  as  one  which  not 
only  promises  great  good  to  souls,  but  also  to  bind  together  in 
stronger  bands,  Societies  whose  prosperity  is  increased  by  mutual 
co-operation." 

In  1852  Dr.  Hill  says,  ''  All  our  missionaries,  from  pastors  of 
churches  in  the  largest  western  cities  to  the  most  obscure  itinerant 
circuit,  perform,  essentially,  the  work  of  colporteurs  in  their  respective 
fields.  They  are  supplied  with  Bibles  from  the  Bible  Society,  with 
tracts  from  the  American  Tract  Society,  and  the  American  Baptist 
Publication  Society  (both  gratuitously),  and  from  the  latter  as  cir- 
cumstances permit,  with  other  religious  books  for  sale.  These  are 
distributed,  generally,  with  unusual  good  judgment  throughout  the 
entire  region  of  their  ministerial  labors.  They  are,  thus  far,  efficient 
colporteurs;  they  are  encouraged  in  the  work  by  their  general  instruc- 
tions ;  and  in  the  performance  of  it  they  have  accomplished  a  vast 
amount  of  good." 

And  in  the  Annual  Report  of  1856,  it  is  further  said  of  the  Society's 
missionaries  that — 

"They  are  also  most  efficient  distributors  of  the  Scriptures  and 
religious  tracts  ;  being  by  virtue  of  their  instruction  practical  colpor- 
teurs in  their  respective  fields  ;  in  which  they  enjoy  the  best  means 
of  learning  who  are  really  destitute  and  needy,  and  what  are  the 
most  judicious  methods  of  supplying  them  with  the  precious  treasure 
of  God's  word." 

In  1857,  in  reply  to  certain  representations,  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  emphasizes  the  statement  that  this  kind  of  work  is 
expected  of  all  missionaries  and  "  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of 
a  profitable  or  faithful  missionary  who  would  neglect  such  duties." 
In  response  to  missionaries  in  New  Mexico,  who  addressed  the 
Board  concerning  the  difficulty  of  getting  congregations  to  listen  to 
the  preaching  of  the  word,  and  expressing  the  belief  that  colportage 
is  a  very  essential  part  of  their  work,  the  Board  adopt  a  resolution, — 
"  That  our  missionaries  in  New  Mexico  be  authorized  to  perform 
general  colporteur  duties  ;"  and,  in  transmitting  the  action  to  the 
brethren,  they  were  also  informed,  "  that  the  Board  consideied  it 
the  duty  of  all  missionaries  to  act  as  colporteurs  in  their  respective 
fields,  so  far  as  might  be  necessary,  and  that  those  in  New  Mexico 
might  have  so  understood  the  matter." 

In  1861,  the  Board  rex)ort  that  the  duty  of  distributing  the  Scrip- 
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tures  and  other  religious  literature,  "is  performed  efficiently  by  all 
the  missionaries  of  the  society,  but  especially  by  those  who  itinerate 
in  large  frontier  districts,  of  whom  there  are  many."  The  liberality 
of  the  Publication  and  Tract  Societies  is  mentioned,  as  also  that  of  the 
American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  furnishing  Spanish  Testa- 
ments for  missions  in  Mexico  and  the  South-west ;  also  of  Sheldon  & 
Co.,  in  the  grant  of  literature.  And  it  is  said,  that,  "As  Bibles, 
Testaments,  denominational  books,  and  tracts  are  as  essential  to  the 
success  of  a  missionary  as  are  good  and  appropriate  tools  to  the  suc- 
cess of  a  mechanic,  it  is  hoped  that  in  some  way  they  may  be  better 
provided  for  hereafter." 

In  1865,  with  the  opening  of  the  great  mission  field  among  the 
Freedmen,  the  Society  in  annual  session  instruct  the  Board  to 
employ  for  the  work  qualified  and  faithful  instruments — "  preachers, 
colporteurs,  and  teachers,  male  and  female."  This  work  of  Bible  and 
tract  distribution  is  still  expected  of  all  missionaries,  of  every  nation- 
ality, in  every  field  of  labor.  Thus  millions  of  pages  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  of  general  religious  Hteratiire,  have  been  scattered  abroad 
wisely  by  the  Society. 

Temperance. — Jonathan  Going,  the  first  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  the  Society,  was  a  pronounced  temperance  man,  and  from  the  out- 
set, the  missionaries,  under  his  inspiration,  gave  much  attention  to 
the  temperance  movement,  then  assuming  considerable  proportions 
His  resolution  adopted  by  the  Society  in  1835,  "  recommended  to  the 
churches  to  procure  pure  vnne,  free  from  all  alcoholic  admixture,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Communion."  In  1833,  we  find  the  missionaries 
reporting  as  a  part  of  their  labors  the  organization  of  temperance 
societies,  and  of  churches  with  temperance  principles  in  their  cove- 
nant, and  occasionally  the  organization  of  an  anti-tobacco  society. 
The  number  of  temperance  societies  reported  by  the  missionaries, 
the  second  year,  is  forty.     In  1838,  the  Board  report  that — 

"  The  temperance  cause  has  received  the  hearty  support  of  our 
missionaries,  and  nearly  all  mention  having  delivered  addresses* 
Societies  exist  in  most  congregations,  usually  in  connexion  with  other 
denominations,  as  it  is  found  that  a  common  foe  can  more  success- 
fully be  met  and  repulsed  by  united  phalanx.  The  total  abstinence 
principle  is  rapidly  gaining  friends.  Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be 
laid  upon  the  importance  of  this  institution,  as  an  auxiHary  in  pro- 
moting the  spread  of  the  gospel  and  the  salvation  of  men."  In  1842, 
2,981  signatures  to  the  temperance  pledge  are  reported  by  missionaries. 
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"The  temperance  cause."  it  is  said  in  1847,  "is  fully  sustained  by 
these  mission  churches.  The  missionaries  are  all  furnished  with  a 
temperance  pledge,  which  they  use  as  occasions  require  ;  but  there 
are  several  who  report  that  theirs  is  so  universally  signed  and  ob- 
served in  their  congregations,  it  is  almost  useless  to  carry  it  with 
them." 

In  1851,  it  is  stated  that  "  our  missionaries  are  all  instructed  to 
•  promote  the  cause  of  temperance  on  their  respective  fielda"  And  in 
1857,  "  The  missionaries  have  established  for  themselves  a  good 
reputation  as  moral  reformers.  Since  the  year  1840,  at  least,  17,257 
signatures  to  the  temperance  pledge  have  been  obtained  by  their 
unaided  personal  efforts." 

Until  the  end  of  Dr.  Hill's  administration  in  1862,  the  number  of 
signatures  obtained  to  the  temperance  pledge  are  regularly  given  in 
the  summary  of  missionaries  reports.  In  1876,  the  Society  adopts 
a  resolution  "  defploring  the  use  of  and  traffic  in  intox:icating  liquors 
as  a  beverage,  and  in  1878,  passes  the  following  resolution  : 

Besolved,  That  as  temperance,  including  total  abstinence  from  the 
use  of  all  intoxicants  as  a  beverage,  and  practical  condemnation  of 
the  liquor  traffic  for  beverage  purposes,  is  in  harmony  with  the  Word 
of  God,  and  for  the  best  interests  of  humanitjs  therefore,  as  a  So- 
ciety and  as  Christian  men,  we  are  cordially  in  favor  of,  and  most 
heartily  endorse,  aU  right  efforts  to  promote  the  great  and  glorious 
cause  of  temperance,  everywhere  and  among  all  peoples." 

Among  the  colored  people,  missionaries  of  the  Society  have  wrought 
nobly  in  the  temperance  work.  And  in  the  schools  sustained  by  the 
Society  the  temperance  rule  is  enforced,  and  abstinence  from  the 
use  of  intoxicants  and  tobacco  is  made  a  condition  of  aid  to  students. 

Educational. — ^In  the  accomplishment  of  its  mission  "  to  promote 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  North  America, "  the  Society  has  re- 
cognized the  duty  not  only  of  sending  men  to  preach  it,  but  also  with 
wise  forecast,  of  assisting  in  raising  up  qualified  men  for  this  work, 
by  throwing  its  influence  directly  or  indirectly  in  favor  of  higher 
Christian  education. 

Dr.  Going,  the  founder  of  the  Society,  on  his  retirement  from  the 
Secretaryship,  stated  that  his  original  purpose  was  "to  bring  into 
existence  a  Society  whose  exclusive  object  should  be  to  aid  in  fully 
publishing  the  Gospel,  and  in  encouraging  collateral  instrumentali- 
ties throughout  North  America."  That "  collateral  instrumentalities  ** 
meant  particularly  Christian  institutions  of  learning,  is  very  clear 
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from  many  circumstances,  as  well  as  iErom  his  declaration,  when  ac- 
cepting the  Presidency  of  the  Granville  Literary  and  Theological  In- 
stitution in  Ohio,  viz. :  that  it  was  "  only  a  transfer  from  one  depart- 
ment to  another  of  the  same  grand  enterprise."  And  in  1833  it  is  an- 
nounced as  a  feature  of  the  Society's  policy,  to  secure  as  missionaries 
''  younger  ministers  of  piety  and  talent  and  who  have  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantages of  education,"  for  the  strong  points  in  the  West,  to  strength- 
en "the  cause  of  religion  and  education  in  the  surrounding  country." 
Hence,  in  the  early  reports  of  the  Society,  frequent  mention  is  made 
of  the  educational  interests  in  mission  fields.  In  1836  it  is  stated 
that ' '  the  cause  of  education,  primary,  academic,  and  theological,  is 
zealously  advocated  and  promoted  by  the  Society's  missionaries.  The 
enterprising  sons  of  the  West  shoidd  undoubtedly  be  themselves 
trained  for  the  religious  teachers  of  the  West,  and  for  this  purpose 
institutions  are  needed  in  their  midst."  Gratification  is  expressed  at 
the  prospects  of  the  infant  institutions — "  Franklin  Institute  "  in  In- 
diana, *'  Kalamazoo  Literary  and  Theological  Institute  "  in  Michi- 
gan, "  Kock  Spring  Seminary  "  in  Illinoia  Missionaries  of  the  So- 
ciety are  encouraged  to  devote  special  attention  to  these  and  similar 
interests 

The  first  formal,  special,  educational  step  taken  by  the  Executive 
Committee  was  in  July,  1838,  upon  the  arrival  in  New  York  city  of 
"Brother  William  Eees  and  Brother  James  Johnston,  of  Upper  Can- 
ada, who  had  been  deputed  by  the  Upper  Canada  Baptist  Conven- 
tion, to  England,  to  solicit  funds  for  the  establishment  of  a  literary 
and  theological  institution  at  Beamsville,  in  that  Province. "    It  is 
said,  "  The  Executive  Committee,  fully  apprised  of  the  great  import- 
ance of  supplying  the  Canadas  with  au  intelligent  and  pious  minis- 
try, which  should  be  educated  in  that  country,  went  into  the  consid- 
eration of  the  subject,  to  promote  which  the  deputation  had  been 
sent  to  them.     .    .     .    The  Committee  entertained  the  subject  of  the 
deputation  with  peculiar  interest;  and  Brother  Charles  G.  Sommers, 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  was  affectionately  and  earn- 
estly desired  to  associate  himself  with  the  deputation,  as  a  represen- 
tative of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society;  believing  that 
should  the  deputation  be  successful,  it  would  secure  the  promotion  of 
sound  knowledge  and  pure  religion  in  the  British  dependencies  of 
North  America.    Brother  Sommers  complied  with  the  solicitation 
of  the  committee,  and  the  deputation  embarked  for  England," — where 
they  were  cordially  received. 

In  September,  1850,  it  is  announced  that  "  the  Bev.  George  Chand- 
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ler,  late  President  of  Franklin  College,  Indiana^  has  been  appointed 
a  missionary  of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  for  Ore- 
gon. President  Chandler's  high  standing,  experience  and  success  as 
the  presiding  officer  of  a  collegiate  institution  for  several  years,  justify 
encouraging  expectations  for  the  Oregon  City  College,  with  which  he 
will  probably  become  identified  after  his  arrival  in  that  Territory." 
This  was  the  institution  which  the  first  missionary  to  Oregon,  Bev. 
Ezra  Fisher,  had  been  instrumental  in  starting  in  1849,  and  about 
which  he  frequently  wrote.  Dr.  Chandler  continued  under  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Society  to  devote  his  attention  chiefly  to  educational 
matters  until  1853,  when  Rev.  J.  D.  Post  was  appointed  his  successor. 
In  1852  '*  two  missionaries,  teachers  in  Oregon  College,"  are  men- 
tioned. Bev.  Ezra  Fisher,  in  1854,  while  "  deploring  the  lack  of  min- 
isterial talent  and  the  almost  entire  destitution  of  Baptist  preaching' 
in  most  of  our  important  towns,"  looked  with  hope  to  the  institution 
for  future  quedified  ministers.  But  the  homestead  law,  about  this 
time,  attracted  the  population  of  towns  into  the  rural  districts,  and 
so  broke  up  the  plans  that  had  been  formed. 

In  1850,  the  Board  call  for  married  female  teachers  for  New  Mex- 
ico, where  Rev.  Mr.  Read  and  others  aim  to  gather  the  children  into 
Christian  schools.  The  call  is  repeated  in  subsequent  years,  and 
doubtless  in  view  of  this  need,  the  Society,  in  1853,  emphatically 
"  authorizes  the  Board  so  to  interpret  the  second  article  of  the  con- 
stitution that  they  may  raise  and  appropriate  funds  for  the  support 
of  Christian  teachers  in  those  places  where  the  interests  of  religion 
shall  require  it."  In  1854,  the  Society  ask  for  about  $2,000,  desig- 
nated by  the  donors  for  educational  purposes. 

Many  of  the  academies  and  colleges  of  the  West  have  been  in- 
debted to  the  Society's  missionaries  for  their  establishment.  The 
educational  work  of  the  Society  among  the  Freedmen  and  the  Jn- 
dians  since  1862  is  so  well  known  and  has  been  so  fully  described 
that  little  further  need  be  said  concerning  it  In  1863,  the  Board 
call  for  "  assistants  to  our  missionaries  in  the  South,  to  engage  in 
such  instruction  of  the  colored  people  as  will  enable  them  to  read  the 
Bible  and  to  become  self-supporting  and  self-directing  churchea" 
In  1865,  the  Society's  poUcy  concerning  the  Freedmen  is  definitely 
adopted,  and  its  great  work  of  Christian  education  begun.  Among 
the  Chinese,  also,  mission  schools  have  been  supported.  In  1882,  the 
Board  announce  their  purpose,  if  the  Society  approve,  to  establish 
Christian  schools  in  connection  with  their  missionary  work  in  Utah,  in 
the  Southwest,  including  Mexico,  by  the  application  of  money  from 
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the  general  fund  to  this  object.  The  Society  adopt  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  this  subject,  who  say  "  that  the  advantage  of  schools 
for  the  training  of  the  young,  as  an  adjunct  to  the  work  of  evangeli- 
zation, has  been  so  completely  demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  all 
mission  work  abroad,  that  it  is  no  longer  an  open  question,  why  may 
not  the  same  adjunct  be  used  to  advantage  ftt  home  ?  Schools  are 
the  stronghold  of  Jesuitism  in  New  Mexico.  Their  neglect  is  the 
weakness  of  Protestantism.  Your  committee  recommend  that  the 
Society  approve  of  the  plan  of  the  Board  to  enter  upon  the  work  of 
founding  such  schools,  as  far  as  this  can  be  done  in  justice  to  other 
work  already  in  hand." 

The  approval  and  support  by  the  Society  of  the  Indian  University 
in  the  Indian  Territory  must  also  be  taken  in  to  the  account. 

Thus,  in  the  absence  of  any  general  educational  society  of  Ameri- 
can Baptists,  to  plant  and  foster  Christian  educational  institutions  in 
the  newer  portions  of  our  country  and  among  the  ignorant  and  de- 
graded, the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  has  been  en- 
trusted with  the  duty,  to  some  extent,  of  providing  for  the  wants  of 
these  sections,  in  connection  with  its  missionary  operations;  until  in 
time  a  constituency  shall  be  raised  up  for  their  support.  The  direct 
and  indirect  influence  of  the  Society  in  this  respect,  long  continued, 
has  been  an  important  factor  in  fashioning  the  character  of  the  de- 
nomination in  many  portions  of  the  country. 

Church  Edifice  Work.  — The  value  to  religion,  and  to  denominational 
interests  in  particular,  of  the  church  edifice  work  of  the  Society  can 
be  but  imperfectly  understood,  save  by  those  who  have  been  mem- 
bers of  a  young  and  struggling  church  in  a  newly  settled  community 
where  financial  resources  are  small,  where  rates  of  interest  are  high, 
and  where  the  ruling  purpose  is  to  get  on  in  the  world.  The  un- 
sheltered church,  meeting  wherever  it  may,  by  permission  of  the  au- 
thorities or  of  individuals,  is  always  in  a  depressed  and  dependent 
condition,  and  conscious  that  the  community  considers  its  survival  as 
questionable.  The  hopelessness  of  securing  a  house  of  worship  by 
its  own  unaided  endeavors  has  a  disheartening  effect  upon  all  its  re- 
ligious plans  and  efforts.  In  such  circumstances  the  stimulus  im- 
parted to  the  church  by  timely  aid,  from  the  Church  Edifice  Fund, 
of  a  few  hundred  dollars  for  a  chapel  is  simply  wonderful.  It  com- 
pacts the  organization  in  their  hopeful  attempt  to  build  a  house  unto 
the  Lord.  It  thus  gains  a  permanent  foothold,  and  from  the  mo- 
ment it  enters  its  own  new  house  of  worship  it  takes  on  a  character 
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as  one  of  the  established  institutions  of  the  place  and  begins  to  com- 
mand as  never  before  the  respect  of  the  people.  The  people  turn 
from  the  despised  company  of  worshipers  who  meet  in  some  dingy 
hall  or  in  the  contracted  apartments  of  a  private  residence,  prefer- 
ring most  naturally  the  pleasanter  place  afforded  by  the  house  of  wor- 
ship of  another  organization.  The  dignity  of  a  denomination  in  the 
community  is  greatly  enhanced  by  its  own  proper  place  of  worship, 
and,  by  affording  a  stated  place  for  public  worship,  for  the  prayer 
meeting,  for  the  Sunday-school,  the  chiirch  is  for  the  first  time  in  a 
position  to  work  effectively  for  soul^  The  lament  of  many  young 
and  houseless  churches  is  that  when  there  is  a  growing  religious  in- 
terest, which,  if  properly  followed  up  by  consecutive  meetings  in  a 
stated  place  of  worship,  would  doubtless  result  in  the  conversion  of 
many,  nothing  comes  of  it  because  of  the  lack  of  a  suitable  place  for 
such  meetings.  Still  further,  power  is  imparted  to  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  when  the  preacher,  untrammeled,  occupies  his  own  pul- 
pit. So  the  church,  in  its  own  house,  has  a  rallying  place  for  its 
great  work.  A  house  also  often  holds  together  a  church  which,  with- 
out it,  would  fsil  to  pieces.  It  appears  that  nine  chiuches  without 
houses  become  extinct,  where  one  church  with  a  house  loses  its  visi- 
bility. No  argument,  therefore,  is  needed  to  show  that  the  conserv- 
ing and  stimulating  influence  of  this  church  edifice  work  is  beyond 
all  estimate;  and  that  the  effective  preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
upbuilding  of  strong  Christian  churches  has  been  greatly  promoted 
by  the  Society  through  its  efforts  in  this  respect;  and  that  no  more 
important  work  devolves  upon  the  Baptist  denomination  than  to  aid 
the  two  thousand  ^ve  hundred  houseless  Baptist  churches  of  the 
land  to  secure  for  themselves,  as  quickly  as  possible,  chapels  in  which 
they  may  peacefully  worship  God  and  prosper  in  their  work. 

Development  of  the  Missionary  Spirit, — ^The  influence  of  the  Society 
in  the  development  of  the  missionary  spirit  in  the  denomination  de- 
serves attention.  In  common  with  other  org^izations  in  the  older 
States  of  the  East,  the  Society  by  its  agencies  and  district  secretary- 
ships, as  well  as  by  its  publications,  has  done  much  in  awakening  the 
denomination  to  its  duty.  As  Paul  rehearsed  to  the  church  at  Je- 
rusalem what  God  was  doing  elsewhere,  so  do  district  secretaries 
rehearse  the  story  of  the  Gospel's  triumphs  in  our  own  land.  They 
are  for  the  development  of  the  grace  of  benevolence  in  the  churches. 
They  aim  to  secure  systematic  contributions  from  all  the  churches, 
and  so  impart  breadth  of  view  and  of  sympathy  to  God's  people. 
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awakening  them  to  give,  as  well  as  to  pray,  for  the  coming  of  His 
kingdom. 

But  the  development  of  this  spirit  in  the  churches  planted  and 
fostered  through  the  Society's  agency,  is  the  particidar  thing 
to  which  attention  is  called.  The  Society  has  a  definite  and  avowed 
poHcy  concerning  this  matter.  Every  missionary  is  expected  and 
enjoined  earnestly  to  advocate  in  the  church  he  serves  the  broadest 
benevolence  and  to  secure  contributions  for  the  great  benevolent  or 
missionary  enterprises  of  the  time. 

The  Society  is  set  for  the  propagation  of  the  GoBpel  so  that  mis- 
sionary churches  of  the  New  Testament  type  shall  be  the  result.  The 
aim  is  to  raise  up  the  right  kind  of  churches,  whose  early  training  in 
benevolence  will  be  so  thorough  that  when  they  grow  older  and 
stronger  they  shall  not  depart  from  ii  Hence  all  churches  aided  by 
the  Society  are  called  upon  to  make  regular  contributions  to  the  miB- 
sionary  work  of  the  denomination  at  home  and  abroad.  The  com- 
mission issued  to  each  missionary  contains  a  printed  communication 
from  the  Board  to  the  churches  on  this  subject,  and  makes  it  a  con- 
dition of  the  appointment  that  it  be  read  by  the  pastor  to  the 
churches  for  their  concurrence  and  formal  action.  In  this  commun- 
ication it  is  said  that  "  the  donors  of  funds  to  the  treasury  of  this 
Society,  and  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Society  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  trust  committed  to  them,  have  for  a  distinct  aim  the 
building  up  of  churches,  which  shall  be  united  with  the  Baptist 
denomination  by  spiritual  sympathy  and  by  active  co-operation  in 
evangelizing  labors;  and,  in  addition  to  regular  offerings  for  Home 
Missions,  they  urge  apon  the  churches  a  like  interest  in  all  the  forms 
of  home  evangelization  and  of  foreign  missionary  labor  in  which  the 
denomination  is  engaged,  and  a  like  regular  and  liberal  contribution 
to  the  other  societies  of  the  denomination,  so  that  in  the  years  of 
their  greater  strength  they  may  find  themselves  trained  to  habits  of 
giving  of  their  substance  for  the  conversion  of  the  world. " 

Thus,  churches  planted  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Society  are 
not  '*  like  single  seedless  trees  set  down  in  this  great  region,  which 
never  increase,"  but  rather,  like  "  Banyan  trees,  which,  from  their 
very  nature,  reach  down  their  branches  until  every  tree  becomes  a 
forest"  They  are  reproductive  institutions  from  the  first.  The 
words  of  the  veteran  foreign  missionary.  Dr.  Dean,  to  Eev.  Thomas 
Powell,  the  pioneer  home  missionary  in  Illinois,  are  verified  by  ac- 
ual   results:    ''Brother  Powell,  you  are  opening  fountains  and 
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streams  which  will  flow  forth  to  refresh  and  benefit  the  foreign  field; 
and  as  long  as  you  are  prospered  in  jour  labors  here^  we  shall  not  be 
left  to  fail  abroad."  In  1831  the  sum  tota]  of  Western  contributions 
to  foreign  missions  was  $60.50 1  In  1881  nearly  $50,000  were  given 
to  foreign  missions  by  the  churches  in  these  Western  States  and  Ter- 
ritories ;  about  as  much  more  for  home  missions,  besides  about  as 
much  more  for  local  and  State  missions. 

Now  it  is  not  claimed,  by  any  means,  that  this  Society  has  been 
the  sole  agency  in  securing  these  results;  but,  rather,  that  they  are 
very  largely  due  to  its  insistence  in  the  matter  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence  for  the  past  fifty  years.  During  the  year  ending  May,  1882, 
the  missionaries  of  the  Society  report  the  amount  of  benevolent  con- 
tributions of  the  churches  under  their  immediate  care  at  $14,272.01. 
Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  this  amount  was  paid  exclusively 
by  young  and  feeble  churches  at  the  very  time  they  were  themselves 
recipients  of  missionary  benevolence. 

Of  the  Society^s  influence  in  these  respects  a  thoughtful  writer  in 
1849  said:  ''It  has  been  the  means  of  awakening  a  missionary  spirit 
among  our  churche&  Fifteen  years  ago,  in  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  associations  in  this  State  [Indiana]  it  would  cost  any  preacher 
his  reputation,  as  it  actually  did  some,  to  advocate  openly  the  cause 
of  missions.  There  was  a  very  general  hostility  to  the  subject  in  our 
churches.''  Then,  referring  to  the  change  and  duly  recognizing  the 
influence  of  some  who  were  not  missionaries  of  the  Society,  he  says, 
"  This  great  change  is  to  be  attributed  principally  to  the  agenej^  of 
the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  whose  missionaries  have 
been  the  principal  agents  in  effecting  this  happy  revolution."  Similar 
testimonies  might  be  largely  multiplied. 

These  things  are  said  not  to  glorify  the  Society,  but  to  give  Amer- 
ican Baptists  some  conception  of  the  good  their  offerings  have 
wrought  through  it  in  the  development  of  the  missionary  spirit  in 
the  regions  where  its  chief  work  has  been  done.  As  we  consider  the 
tenacity  of  error  when  once  rooted,  and  its  blighting  influence  on 
the  churches  as  illustrated  by  the  old  anti-mission  spirit,  and  then, 
as  we  consider  the  power  for  good  or  for  evil  that  is  to  inhere  in  the 
churches  of  the  West  a  century  hence,  we  can  but  thank  God  for  an 
agency  whose  steady  and  loving  discipline  of  the  young  churches  of 
the  present  contains  in  it  the  promise  of  great  things  for  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  in  days  to  come  ; — ^for  this  timely  tillage  in  the  West 
to-day  will  hereafter  yield  large  resources  to  furnish  the  bread  of 
life  to  the  hungering  millions  of  heathendom. 
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OenercU  Spiritual  BesuUs. — What  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
offerings  of  Christians  through  the  medium  of  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society,  cannot  properly  be  represented  by  figures,  for 
spiritual  power  and  spiritual  results  are  too  subtle  to  be  ascertained  by 
arithmetical  computations.  Suppose  a  man  preaching  the  Gospel  from 
the  beginning  of  the  inhabited  world  until  now;  each  year  preaching 
130  sermons,  conducting  70  prayer  meetings,  making  300  rehgious  vis- 
its, and  performing  an  immense  amount  of  other  labor  in  distributing 
the  Scriptures  and  in  organizing  the  people  for  effective  work — the 
aggregate  of  this  yearly  labor  for  six  thousand  years  would  repre- 
sent, so  far  as  figures  can  show  it,  the  expenditure  of  spiritual  and 
intellectual  energy  by  the  missionaries  of  this  Society  during  the 
fifty  years  of  its  history. 

Suppose  again  that  each  year,  for  these  six  thousand  years,  this 
preacher  had  baptized  fourteen  persons,  and  that  once  in  about  two 
years  he  had  organized  a  new  church — ^the  aggregate  would  be  equal 
to  the  2,840  churches  organized  and  the  87,937  persons  baptized  by 
the  missionaries  of  the  Society  in  these  fifty  years.  The  number  of 
persons  baptized  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  prayer  meetings 
held,  is  about  as  one  to  five,  and  to  the  number  of  sermons  preached 
as  one  to  nine. 

Impressive  as  these  statistics  are,  yet  they  are  but  the  dry  bones, 
which  by  the  refined  Christian  imagination  need  to  be  clothed  upon 
with  flesh  and  blood,  with  nerve  and  sinew,  and  within  which  must 
be  perceived  the  minds  and  hearts  and  wills  of  a  great  multitude  in 
consecrated  activity  for  the  souls  of  men  and  the  honor  of  Christ;  and 
larger  multitudes  wrought  upon  by  those  thus  engaged  diuing  these 
six  thousand  years.  The  direct  and  indirect  effect  of  these  labors, 
chiefly  in  new  commimities,  among  the  worldly,  the  formalists,  the 
godless,  the  pagans,  cannot  be  told.  Individuals,  homes,  society,  the 
State,  the  general  interests  of  morality,  good  order  and  religion  have 
felt  the  sanctified  influence  of  these  labora  Voices  of  pioneer  mis- 
sionaries have  been  heard  in  the  wilderness  of  this  continent  calling 
upon  men  to  repent  and  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord.  Others  have 
f  oUowed  to  plant  the  churches,  and  others  to  water  what  was  planted. 
But  vain  would  be  aU  these  without  the  blessing  of  God,  who  gave  the 
increase;  to  whom  be  the  glory;  in  whom  is  our  hope  for  days  to  come. 

Bdalian  of  Means  to  BeavUs, — ^In  the  accomplishment  of  these  results 
the  Society  has  expended  over  $4,000,000.  Taking  into  account  the 
whole  range  of  work,  missionary,  church  edifice  and  educational; 
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among  the  native  white  population,  among  the  Welsh,  the  Germans, 
the  French,  the  Swedes,  the  Danes,  the  Norwegians,  the  Mexicans, 
the  Colored  people,  the  Indians,  the  Chinese;  we  may  ask  where,  for 
the  same  outlay  of  means,  are  greater  or  more  satisfactory  results 
shown  ?  Those  who  have  given  largely  and  those  who  have  given  less 
may  rejoice  as  patriots,  as  philanthropists  and  as  Christians  at  what  Gk>d 
has  been  pleased  to  accomplish  through  their  offerings.  Those  who 
have  placed  the  bulk  of  their  gifts,  amounting  in  some  instances  to 
many  thousands,  for  immediate  service,  have  seen  the  gift  transformed 
into  institutions  of  learning,  into  edifices  dedicated  to  the  living  Gk>d, 
and  into  spiritual  churches,  from  which  healing  streams  flow  forth 
even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Many  during  their  lives  have  taken 
great  satisfaction  in  the  fruit  already  borne  by  the  vines  they  were 
instrumental  in  planting;  while  those  whose  means  to  the  extent  of 
some  $300,000  have  been  given  in  trust  to  the  Society,  the  income  to 
be  applied  perpetually  to  these  ends,  thus  strengthen  what  has  been 
begun,  and  leave  after  them,  when  called  hence,  a  working  capital  to 
aid  in  converting  North  America,  and  through  it  the  world,  to  Christ. 


ADDENDA. 


Pbbiodicals  of  ths  Sogzbtt. 

In  the  Fall  of  1832  the  Executive  Committee  negotiate  with  the  Bap- 
tist Bepository  for  the  publication  of  misiBonary  infonnation,  and  arrange- 
ments are  made  early  the  ensuing  year  for  the  gratnitons  insertion  of  such 
news.  In  1834  Dr.  Gk>ing  becomes  aotiyely  identified  with  the  paper,  and  it  is 
formally  recognized  by  the  Board  as  "the  official  organ  of  publication  for 
this  Society,"  while  under  his  control.  The  Quabteblt  Pipsb,  an  eight  page 
sheet  of  the  size  of  the  Annual  Beport,  is  first  issued  February,  1838,  under 
the  direction  of  Secretary  Crawford;  suspended  on  account  of  his  death  in 
February,  1839;  publication  being  resumed  in  1840,  and,  "as  a  measure  of 
retrenchment,"  discontinued  in  1841;  missionary'  information  being  furnished 
through  the  denominational  newspapers.  No  terms  of  subscription  are  an- 
nounced.   Four  thousand  copies  are  circulated  in  1840. 

In  1843  the  Annual  Beport  acknowledges  the  kindness  of  some  newspapers 
that  regularly  publish  missionary  information  sent  them  from  the  Booms,  while 
"others  have  occasionally  obliged  us  in  the  same  way;"  and  expresses  the  need 
of  a  medium  for  acknowledging  receipts,  which  the  weekly  papers  cannot  do 
without  great  expense  to  the  Society.  The  conviction  deepens  that  a  publica- 
tion by  the  Society,  not  only  for  the  purpose  mentioned  but  to  give  correspon- 
dence from  missionaries,  information  concerning  fields  of  labor  and  plans  of 
operation  of  the  Board,  is  a  necessity,  but  not  until  1849  is  it  done.  In  Sep- 
tember of  this  year  The  Homb  Mission  Begobd  is  issued  under  the  control  of 
the  Board,  edited  by  the  Correspondins  Secretary,  and  distributed  to  subscrib- 
ers at  merely  nominal  charges— single  copies,  25  cents;  8  copies,  $1;  36  copies, 
|3;  60  copies,  $5.  The  sheet  is  four  pages,  12  by  18  inches,  and  issued  monthly. 
It  has  a  circulation  of  10,000  copies  in  1850,  and  13,000  in  1851.  In  October, 
1853,  it  is  enlarged  to  a  four  column  sheet  of  14  by  20  inches.  Secretary  Hill 
has  general  charge  of  its  publication,  though  for  a  short  time  Bev.  Henry  Davis 
is  appointed  assistant  for  this  purpose;  being  succeeded  by  Bev.  J.  B.  Stone  in 
1852,  under  whose  charge  it  remains  till  1856,  Dr.  Hill  being  unable  to  conduct 
it  in  addition  to  his  other  duties.  Bev.  B.  S.  Davis  is  editor  in  1857,  followed 
by  BeT.  M.  G.  Hodge  in  1858,  his  work  being  done  in  connection  with  his  pas- 
torate in  Brooklyn. 

In  1863,  soon  after  the  election  of  Secretary  Backus,  H.  C.  Fish,  D.D.,  is 
appointed  editor  of  the  paper,  and  the  name  is  changed  to  "  Tmo  Homi  Evan- 
oiCLiST."  In  1864,  20,000  copies  are  published  monthly.  In  March,  1866,  its 
publication  is  suspended,  and  the  Board  return  to  the  plan  of  giving  infor- 
mation concerning  the  Society*s  work  through  the  religious  press.  This 
again  proves  unsatisfactory  to  many  friends  of  the  Society,  who  want  some- 
thing more  than  the  crumbs  of  missionary  intelligence.    Hence,  in  January, 
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1867,  arrangements  haying  been  made  with  the  Missionary  Union,  *<The  Macx- 
DoviAN  AND  RscoBD  "  IB  issiied,  the  first  leaf  containing  intelligence  concerning 
home  missions,  the  second  leaf  concerning  foreign  missions.  In  three  months 
an  edition  of  27,000  copies  is  printed.  Thk  Macedonian  at  the  time  of  the  onion 
had  been  published  twenty-five  years.  This  arrangement  continues  until  1871, 
when  **The  Bible  and  Publication  Society  '*  of  Philadelphia  is  admitted  to  an 
equal  place  in  the  paper.  In  November,  1872,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Missionary  Union  announce  their  decision  to  withdraw  from  the  union  and  re>- 
sume  the  publication  of  a  separate  organ  in  the  interests  of  foreign  missions. 
With  the  December  number  the  paper  ceases  to  represent  the  three  Socie- 
ties; and  the  Home  Mission  Society  announces  its  purpose  again  to  issue  its  own 
paper,  which  appears  in  January,  1873,  as  The  Home  Mission  Heraij),  a  monthly 
eight  page  paper,  10  by  16  inches.  It  is  edited  for  some  time,  in  rotation, 
monthly,  by  the  three  Recretaries.  In  the  fall  of  1874  the  Board  decide  to  dis- 
continue its  publication  with  the  December  number,  the  reason  stated  being 
that  the  new  law  requiring  prepayment  of  postage  would  add  largely  "to  the  ex- 
pense, already  much  beyond  receipts.  For  about  four  years  the  religious  pa- 
pers are  paid  for  publishing  missionary  intelligence. 

The  inconveniences  and  defects  of  this  arrangement  become  a^ain  apparent, 
and  early  in  1878  the  Board,  after  very  careful  investigation  of  the  question, 
authorize  the  issue  of  a  monthly  magazine,  the  first  number  of  which,  conducted 
by  Dr.  Cutting,  appears  in  May,  1878.  The  Baptist  Home  Mission  MoNTHXiX 
thus  begun,  a  quarto  of  16  pages,  is  enlarged  in  1879  to  20  pages,  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  present  Secretary  enlarged  to  24  pages,  with  illustrations  and  a 
list  of  valuable  contributors.  It  is  published  at  50  cents  per  copy;  eight  copies, 
$4.50;  twenty  copies,  $8. 

That  such  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  Society  and  the  sup- 
porters of  the  work  is  almost  a  necessity  is  shown  by  the  demand  for  it  and  by 
the  testimony  of  the  treasurer  of  one  of  the  oldest  societies  of  another  denomina- 
tion, that  probably  one-half  of  its  large  receipts  are  due  to  the  monthly  maga- 
zine issued  by  that  society  for  more  than  fifty  years.  In  1865  the  opinion  is 
expressed  by  the  Board  that  "  for  every  dime  it  costs,  it  brings  dollars.'*  The 
present  monthly  edition  is  about  8,000  copies.  Space  is  given  in  it  also  to  the 
work  of  the  Women's  Home  Mission  Societies.  The  Monthly,  as  a  record  of 
passing  events  and  a  repository  of  valuable  contributions  concerning  the  work 
of  the  Society  and  the  characteristics  of  the  field,  is  indispensable  as  an  aid  in 
maintaining  the  interest  in  home  missions,  while  as  a  historical  record  its  value 
will  become  greater  with  the  passing  years. 

Booms  of  the  Sogzett. 

For  some  time  after  the  organization  of  the  Society  we  find  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  meeting  at  the  house  of  its  chairman,  Dr.  Maday.  In 
Nov.,  1832,  rooms  are  obtained  in  ** Clinton  Hall,"  corner  of  Beekman  and 
Nassau  streets.  In  1838  a  change  is  made  to  118  Nassau  street ;  in  1839  to 
9  Spruce  street.  In  1842  the  First  Baptist  Church  having  finished  its  new 
house  of  worship,  in  which  rooms  have  been  fitted  up,  and  generously  of- 
fered to  the  Society  at  a  nominal  rent,  headquarters  are  removed  thither, 
54  Broome  street,  where  they  remain  for  eleven  years.  Among  the  Bap> 
tists  of  New  York  City  the  feeling  had  been  strong  for  many  years  that 
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a  large  building  for  denominational  headquarters  for  all  the  societies 
should  be  erected.  In  1853  an  exciting  discustiion  arises  on  the  question 
of  rooms  for  the  Society.  For  a  time  it  almost  threatens  to  split  the  So- 
ciety. The  occasion  of  this  is  n  proposal  from  the  American  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  to  occupy,  as  tenant,  a  part  of  their  new  building  just  completed 
in  Nassau  street.  The  measure  is  strenuously  opposed  not  only  by  the 
representatiyes  of  the  **  Bible  Union"  but  by  other  friends  of  the  Society,  who 
think  that  the  arrangement  will  be  in  many  ways  detrimental  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  Society.  Accordingly,  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1853,  it  is 
TOted,  **  That  the  Board  be  authorized  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of 
suitable  rooms  for  the  Society,  at  an  expense  not  exceeding  $40,000,  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  within  two  years."  It  is  also  decided  that  a  change  of 
location  is  demanded  in  the  interests  of  the  Society.  Measures  are  adopted 
with  some  prospect  of  success  for  raising  this  amount,  when  the  movement  is 
arrested,  and  all  further  action  deferred,  by  the  belief  in  some  quarters  that  the 
legal  necessities  of  the  case  were  not  covered  by  the  Society's  resolution.  At 
the  meeting  in  1854  the  subject  comes  up  afresh.  Differences  of  opinion  are 
revealed.  Many  think  that  too  much  money  is  locked  up  in  buildings.  Others 
advocate  it.  Still  others  advocate  the  acceptance  of  the  Nassau  street  offer. 
Finally  a  reBolution  is  adopted  directing  the  Board  to  secure  rooms  in  the 
building  of  the  A.  &  F.  B.  Society,  provided  that  they  be  had  '*on  a  durable 
lease,  free  of  rent,"  and  provided  furthermore  that  as  advantageous  terms  can 
not  elsewhere  be  obtained.  This  action  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  building 
erected  by  the  Baptists  should  be  used  free  of  rent  for  the  Baptist  Societies,  as 
was  the  intent  of  the  contributors. 

The  drift  of  sentiment  is  toward  acceptance  of  the  rooms  in  Nassau  street. 
Though  in  some  quarters  the  measure  meets  strenuous  opposition,  the  Board, 
in  October,  1854,  take  the  rooms  free  of  rent.  Friends  of  the  Bible  Union  and 
others,  regarding  this  arrangement  as  a  sort  of  affiliation  with  the  American 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  seriously  contemplate  the  organization  of  a  new 
Home  Mission  Society,  and  to  this  end  call  a  convention  in  Chicago,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  anniversaries  of  some  of  the  societies.  May  14,  1855.  But  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society  in  New  York,  May  9th,  1855,  it  is  felt  that  the 
question  of  rooms  for  the  Society's  business  should  not  become  the  occasion  of 
differences  among  brethren  and  a  hindrance  to  the  great  work  of  home  evangel- 
ization, and  decided  action  is  again  taken  favoring  the  purchase  of  a  house  for 
the  Society's  purposes.  This  action,  made  known  to  the  Chicago  Convention  a 
week  later,  induces  the  postponement  of  the  formation  of  a  new  Society.  The 
prospects  for  the  new  house  brighten.  Meanwhile  the  headquarters  are  tempo- 
rarily in  Nassau  street.  In  1856  the  committee  appointed  to  raise  $20,000  for 
the  purchase  of  headquarters  for  the  Society,  report  that  after  hard  labor  they 
have  promise  of  barely  $10,000,  and  ask  instructions  from  the  Society.  After 
much  discussion,  it  is  decided  that  if  a  suitable  location  acceptable  to  all  parties 
cannot  be  obtained  by  January,  1857,  nor  a  thoroughly  equitable  arrangement 
be  made  for  occupancy  of  rooms  in  Nassau  street,  that  the  seat  of  the  Society's 
operations  should  be  transferred  to  some  other  city  at  the  next  anniversary. 
No  independent  location  is  secured  by  January.  Attention  is  turned  to  the  al- 
ternative measure.    In  April,  1857,  the  Board  announce  that  *'we  deem  the  title 
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vested  in  the  Society  by  the  lease  of  the  rooms  occupied  by  it  in  Nassau  street 
is  satisfactory,*'  The  result  is  accepted  as  a  final  decision  of  the  vexed 
question,  and  the  Society's  headquarters  continue  at  115  Nassau  street  until 
the  disastrous  collapse  of  the  building  enterprise  of  the  A.  &.  F.  B.  Society  in. 
1862,  when  they  are  removed  to  132  Nassau  street,  where  they  remain  until 
1866;  then  transferred  to  39  Park  Bow  until  1871,  then  for  one  year  to  239 
Broadway;  then  in  1872  to  150  Nassau  street;  in  1879  to  the  Astor  House 
offices;  and  in  1882  to  "Temple  Ck>urt,"  comer  of  Beekman  and  Nassau 
streets,  on  the  location  of  fifty  years  earlier,  but  in  a  building  ten  stories  in 
height. 


CHAETER  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


The  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  was  originally  incor- 
porated by  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  passed 
April  12, 1843.  This  charter  was  amended  Feb.  9, 1849,  and  further 
amended  April  30,  1877.  In  its  present  form  the  charter  is  as 
follows : 

§  1.  All  such  persons  as  now  are,  or  may  hereafter  become,  members  of  the 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  formed  in  the  City  of  New  York,  in 
the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two,  shall  be,  and  hereby  are 
constituted  a  body  corporate,  by  the  name  of  '*  The  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society,"  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  preaching  of  the  Qospel  in 
North  America. 

§  2.  This  Corporation  shall  be  capable  of  taking,  holding,  or  receiving  any 
property,  real  or  personal,  by  virtue  of  any  devise  or  bequest  contained  in 
any  last  will  and  testament  of  any  person  whomsoever,  the  clear  annual  in- 
come of  which  devise  or  bequest  shall  not  exceed  ten  thousand  dollars  ;  pro- 
vided, that  every  such  bequest  or  devise  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  act  three  hundred  and  sixty,  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty. 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  this  Corporation  to  establish  and  maintain  schools  in 
connection  with  its  missionary  work  among  the  colored  population  of  the 
United  States,  now  generally  known  as  freedmen,  and  also  among  the  In- 
dians of  North  America,  and  for  that  purpose  to  take  and  hold  necessary  real 
estate,  and  to  receive,  accumulate,  and  hold  in  trust  endowment  funds  for 
the  support  of  such  schools,  provided  that  the  annual  income  of  real  estate 
and  endowment  funds  held  for  the  use  and  maintenance  of  such  schools  shall 
not  exceed  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  net  annual  income  of  the  said  Society 
arising  from  their  real  estate,  other  than  that  held  for  school  purposes,  shall 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars. 

§  3.  This  Corporation  shall  possess  the  general  powers  and  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  contained  in  title  third  of  chapter  eighteen  of  the  first  part  of 
the  Bevised  Statutes,  so  far  as  the  same  are  applicable  and  have  not  been  re- 
pealed. 

§  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

§  5.  The  Legislature  may  at  any  time  modify  or  repeal  this  act. 
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CONSTITUTION. 


NAME. 
I.— This  Society  shall  be  called  the  Amkbicas  Baptist  Homx  MianoN  Socdett. 

OBJECT. 

n.— The  object  of  this  Society  shall  be  to  promote  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  In  Korth 
America. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

m.— The  Society  shall  be  composed  of  Annual  Delegates,  Life  Members,  and  Life  Directors. 
Any  Baptist  Chnrch,  in  union  with  the  denomination,  may  appoint  a  delegate  for  an  annual 
contribution  of  ten  dollars,  and  an  additional  delegate  for  each  additional  thirty  dollars. 
Thirty  dollars  shall  be  requisite  to  constitute  a  Member  for  Life  :  and  one  hundred  dollars, 
paid  at  one  time,  or  a  sum  which,  in  addition  to  any  prevlouB  contribution,  shall  amount  to 
one  hundred  dollars,  shall  be  requisite  to  constttnte  a  Director  for  Life. 

OFFICEBS. 

IV.-~The  Officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Tressurer,  two 
Auditors,  one  or  more  Correspbudlng  Secretaries,  and  a  Recording  Secretary. 

MANAGERS. 

v.— There  shall  bo  fifteen  managers,  also  residing  chiefly  in  the  City  of  New  Yoric.  or  its 
vicinity,  who  shall  be  divided  by  lot  among  themselves  into  three  classes  of  five  members  €Ach. 
The  term  of  service  of  the  first  class  shall  expire  in  one  year,  that  of  the  second  class  in  two 
years,  and  that  of  the  third  class  in  three  years.  At  each  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  after 
the  first  election  under  this  amended  Constitution,  one  class  only  shall  be  elected  for  the  term 
of  three  years,  to  the  end  that  the  third  part  of  the  whole  number  of  the  managers,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  may  be  annually  chosen  ;  provided,  however,  that  vacancies  remaining  in  any  class 
may  be  filled  for  the  unexpired  term  of  that  class.  The  officers  and  managers  shall  be  elected 
by  baUot  and  continue  to  discharge  their  official  duties  until  superseded  by  a  new  election. 

EXECUTIVE  BOARD. 

VI. — ^The  Treasurer,  Auditors,  Recording  Secretary,  and  Managers  of  the  Society  shall  con- 
stitute the  Executive  Board,  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  Socle^,  seven  of  whom  shall  be  a 
quorum  for  that  purpose.  They  shall  have  power  to  appoint  their  own  meetings,  elect  their 
own  Chairman  and  Recording  Secretary,  enact  their  own  By-Laws  and  Rules  of  Order,  pro- 
vided, always,  that  they  be  not  inconsistent  with  this  Constitution;  fill  all  vacancies  which 
may  occur  in  their  own  body,  or  in  the  offices  of  the  Society,  during  the  year,  and,  if  deemed 
necessary  by  two-thirds  of  the  members,  convene  special  meetings  of  the  Society.  They  shall 
establish  such  agencies  as  the  interest  of  the  Society  may  require,  appoint  agents  and  mission- 
aries, fix  their  compensations,  direct  and  instruct  them  concerning  their  particular  fields  and 
labors,  make  all  appropriations  to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury,  and  jftresent  the  Society,  at  each 
annual  meeting,  a  full  report  of  their  proceedings  during  the  current  year. 

DESIGNATED  FUNDS. 

Vn.— All  inoneys  or  other  property  contributed  and  designated  for  any  particular  mission- 
ary field  or  purpose  shall  be  so  appropriated,  or  returned  to  Uie  donors  or  their  lawful  agents. 

TREASURER. 

vm.— The  Treasurer  shall  give  bonds  to  such  amount  as  the  Executive  Board  shall  think 
proper. 

ELIGIBILITY  TO  APPOINTMENT. 

IX.— All  the  Officers,  Managers,  Missionaries,  and  Agents  of  the  Society  shall  be  members  in 
good  standing  in  regular  Baptist  Churches. 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 

X.— The  Society  shall  meet  annually  for  the  election  of  Officers  and  Managers,  and  the 
transaction  of  other  necessary  business,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Executive  Board  shall 
appoint. 

ALTERATIONS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

XI.— No  alteration  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  made  without  an  affirmative  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present  at  an  annual  meeting;  nor  unless  the  same  shall  have  been  pro- 
posed in  writing,  and  the  proposition  sustained  by  a  minority  vote,  at  a  previous  annual  meet- 
ing, or  recommended  by  the  Executive  Board. 
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OFFICERS  AND   MANAGERS, 

18321882. 

HON.  THOMAS  STOCKS,  Meeting  pob  Obganization 1832 

HON.  HEMAN  LINCOLN 1832-1845 

FBIEND  HUMPHREY 1845-1847 

HON.  ISAAC  DAVIS 1847-1855 

HON.  ALBERT  DAY 1855-1868 

HON.  J.  P.  CROZER 1858-1860 

J.  E.  SOUTHWORTH 1860-1861 

HON.  IRA  HARRIS 1861-1862 

HON.  J.  W.  MERRILL ! 1862-1864 

M.  B.  ANDERSON,  LL.  D 1864-1866 

HON.  J.  M.  HOYT 1866-1870 

HON.  WM.  KELLY 1870-1871 

HON.  J.  M.  S.  WILLIAMS 1871-1873 

HON.  S.  A.  CROZER 1873-1876 

HON.  ROBERT  O.  FULLER 1876-1879 

HON.  WM.  STICKNEY 1879-1881 

HON.  JAMES  L.  HOWARD 1881- 


Corrjesponbing  ^ttxttnxm.'* 


REV.  JONATHAN  GOING 1832-1837 

REV.  LUTHER  CRAWFORD 1835-1 839 

REV.  BENJ.  M.  HILL 1839-1862 

REV.  JAY  S.  BACKUS 1862-1874 

REV.  J.  B.  SIMMONS 1867-1874 

REV.  E.  E.  L.  TAYLOR 1869-1874 

NATHAN  BISHOP,  LL.  D 1874-1876 

REV.  S.  8.  CUTTING 1876-1879 

REV.  H.  L.  MOREHOUSE 1879- 


Cnnsunrs. 


WILLIAM  COLGATE 1832-1836 

MARTIN  W.  RUNYON 1836-1848 

CHA8.  J.  MARTIN 1848-1856 

J.  E.  SOUTHWORTH 1856-1857 

D.  E.  WHITMAN 1857-1858 

EBENEZER  CAULDWELL 1858-1871 

WM.  A.  GELLATLY 1871-1873 

JOSEPH  B.  HOYT 1873- 

*  For  exact  term  of  aenrice  see  Historical  Sketch. 
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BEY.  ABCmBALD  MACLAY 1889-18S9 

"     SPENOEB  H.  COME 1833-1846 

•«      1848-1865 

"     CHARLES  G.  80MMEBS 1882-1848 

••     DUNCAN  DUNBAB 1882-1840 

"     CO.  P.  OROSBT 1832-1836 

CHABLE8  L.  BOBEBTS 1832-1888 

"  ••  1834-1838 

NATHAN  CASWELL 1832-1884 

WILLIAM  WINTEBTON 1882-1842 

TIMOTHT  B.  GBEENE 1831^-1840 

OBORaE  W.  HOUQHTON 1832-1886 

BEY.  JONATHAN  GOING 1832-1838 

WILLIAM  COLGATE 1832-1842 

"  "        1846-1846 

BEV.  WILLIAM  B.  WILLIAMS 1882-1843 

EPHBAIM  COBNING 1833-1834 

BEV.L.  HOWABD 1834-1887 

JOHN  BOWEN 1885-1836 

BEV.  GEOBGE  BENEDICT 1836-1848 

JOHN  A.  MILLEB ■..183&-1842 

BEV.  LT7THEB  CBAWFOBD 1836-1639 

"     JONH  C.  MUBPHT 1836-1840 

BUNYON  W.  MABTIN 1836-1848 

BEV.  JOHN  DOWLING 1837-1839 

1844-1850 

1861-1862 

••      JOHN  BLAIN 1837-1838 

"      SILAS  ILSLEY 183a-1842 

"     JACOB  H.  BBOUNEB 1838-1847 

"     AARON  PEBKINS 1839-1844 

JAMES  H.  TOWKSEND 1839-1842 

JOHN  B.  LUDLOW 1839-1846 

BEV.  WILLIAM  W.  EVEBTS 1840^1850 

BOGEBPEGG 1840-1842 

BEV.  BENJ.  M.  HILL 1840-1846 

••       1849-1860 

"      HORATIO  LEONARD 1840-2mo 

"      JOSEPH  J.  COOKE 1841-1842 

"      ELISHA  TUCKER.*. 1842-1848 

* '      ALONZO  WHEELOCK 1842-1848 

"      JAMES  L.  HODGE 1842-1868 

JOHN  L.  EVERITT 1842-1843 

J.  T.  BERTINE 1842-1844 

J.  N.  WYCKOFF 1842-1843 

REV.  DAVm  BELLAMY 1842-1860 

••       HENRY  DAVIS 1843-1848 

PETER  BALEN 1843-1844 

JAMES  APPLETON 1843-1848 

BEV.  E.  E.  L.  TAYLOR 1844-1854 

1866-1866 


BEV.  EDWABD  LATHBOP 1844-1855 

1860-1861 

••  ••  1863-1869 

••  •'  "  1874 

"      JOHNT.  SEELY 1846-1852 

ABBAMDENIKE :1846-1847 

DAVm  A.  BOKEE 1846-1849 

BEV.  IBA  B.STEWABD 1847-1855 

BEV.  ALANSON  P.  MASON 1847-1850 

CHABLES  J.  MABTIN 1848-1856 

J.E.  SOUTHWOBTH 1848-1857 

1868-1860 

A.  B.  CAP  WELL 1848-1861 

1863-1880 

BEV.  STEPHEN  BEBONGTON 1848-1852 

JOHNDOWLEY 1848-1850 

BEV.  B.  T.  WELCH 1849-1850 

H.  P.  FBEEMAN 1849-1852 

1866-1862 

GABBArN.  BLEECKEB 1849-1853 

BEV.  E.  L.  MAGOON 1850-1854 

1856-1858 

••      H.  J.  EDDY 1860-1855 

••      J.  S.  BACKUS 1850-1857 

"      M.J.  RHEES 1860-1863 

LOOMIS  BALLABD 1860-1861 

BEV.  THOMAS  ABMITAGE 1850-1851 

1863-1855 

••  ••  "  1868-187S 

"      ISAAC  WESCOTT 1861-1855 

'•       J.  W.  TAQGABT 1&52-1855 

"      A.D.GILLETTE 185^1855 

"  "  1857-1E60 

"      HENBY  DAVIS 1852-1E58 

••      J.  B.  STONE 1853-1855 

BOBEBT  THOMPSON,  JB 1853-1854 

SMITH  SHELDON 18.54-1861 

1862-1874 

BEV.  H.C.  FISH 1854-1861 

1862-1877 

D.  M.  WILSON 1864-1855 

1859-1673 

WILLIAM  PHELPS 1854-1855 

Ib62 

SAMUEL  COLGATE 1856-1«57 

EBENFZER  C.\ULDWELL 1H55-1871 

C.  W.   THOMAS 1856-1859 

REV.  M.  G.HODGE 1855-1361 

"     O.S.STEARNS 1855-1856 

RICHARD  STOUT 1855-1860 

S.  K.  WIGHTMAN 1865-1861) 
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BEV.  W.H.  PABHLY 1856-1862 

186^1867 

••  ••  "         1870 

"     E.  T.  HISCOX 186ft-1867 

1881-1869 

1871 

D.C.WHITMAN 1856-1858 

J.  B.  PECK 1867-1865 

Z,  RING 1857-1860 

REV.  J.  S.  HOLBIE 1858-1864 

"     A.  H.  BUBLINGHAM 1868-1859 

••     H.G.WESTON 1859-1868 

F.  8.  MINER 1859-186Q 

JOHN  M.  BRUCE,  JR 1860-1861 

SAMUEL  S.  CONSTANT 1861-1862 

1869    — 

BEV.  D.  J.  TERKES 1861-1865 

"     HOWARD  OSGOOD 1861-1868 

AVERY  BILL,  JR 1861-1866 

J.  G.  WHIPPLE 1861-1866 

REV.  C.  C.  NORTON 1861-1867 

JOHN  B.  DURBROW 1862-1863 

REV.  THOS.  D.  ANDERSON 186^1880 

J0HNM.DAVIE8 1862-1865 

REV.  GEORGE  E.  HORB 1864-1866 

NATHAN  BISHOP 1866-1874 

1877-1880 

BEV.  DAVID  MOORE 1866-1876 

GEORGE  B.  DURFEB 1866-1867 

REV.  J.  B.  THOMAS 1866-1868 

••         ••  ••        1876 

SAMUEL  VERNON 1866-1869 


BEV.  BOBEBT  LOWBT 1866-1870 

J.  Q.  PBEBLE 1867-1880 

BEV.  W.  T.  DDLON 1867-1870 

"     J.  0.  HASBLHUHN 1867-1869 

JACOB  F.  WYCKOFP 1868-1873 

BEV.  WAYLAND  HOYT 1868-lh70 

"     WILLIAM  HAGUE 1869-1870 

187»-1876 

••     L.  A.  GBDIES 1869-1878 

••     J.D.FULTON 1869-1878 

"    W.  T.  GABNEB 1870-1871 

"     JOSEPH  F.  ELDEB 1870 

WILLIAM  A.  GELLATLY 1870-1873 

JOSEPH  B.  HOYT 1872 

BEV.  GALUSHA  ANDERSON 1874-1876 

EDWARD  AUSTEN 1874-1876 

BEV.  DAVID  B.  JUTTEN 1875 

JOSEPH  BEOKAW 1876 

WM.  A.  CAULDWELL 1875 

BEV.  S.  8.  CUTTING 1876-5mo 

"     ALEX.  MACFABLANE 1877-1 879 

ISAAC  G.JOHNSON 1877-1880 

BEV.  EMOBY  J.  HAYNES 1878 

JOHNH.  DEANE 1878 

BEV.  DANIEL  READ 1879-1880 

••     JOHN  PEDDIE 1880-1882 

••     ALBERT  G.  LAWSON 1880 

BENJ.  F.  JUDSON 1880 

JOHN  F.  PLUMMER 1880-1881 

JOHN  P.  T0WN8END 1880 

WM.  H.  JAMESON 1881 

REV.T.  E.  VASSAR 1881 
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Hon.  JAMES  L.  HOWARD,  Conn. 

Vice- Presidents : 
Hon.  J.  H.  WALEEB,  Biass. ;  JOHN  D.  BOCKEFELLEB,  Eoq.,  Ohio. 

Treasurer : 
JOSEPH  B.  HOYT.  Esq.,  Conn. 

Auditors : 
WILLIAM  PHELPS,  Esq..  N.  Y.  ;    JOSEPH  BBOKAW.  Esq..  N.  Y. 

Corresponding  Secretary: 
HENRT  L.  MOREHOUSE,  D.  D.,  N.  Y. 

Recording  Secretary : 
Rkv.  D.  B.  JUTTEN,  N.  Y. 


^anagtrs. 


FIRST  CLASS,  Expiring  in  1883. 

J.  B.  THOMAS,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  K.  Y.  I       Bkv.  EMORY  J.  HAYNES,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

JOHN  PEDDIE,  D.  D.,  New  York.  B.  F.  JUDSON.  Esq.,  New  York. 

Ret.  ALBERT  O.  LAWSON.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

SECOND  CLASS,  Expiring  in  1884. 

JOHN  H.  DEANE,  Esq..  New  Yoric  I       WM.  A.  CAULDWELL,  Esq..  New  York. 

E.  T.  HIBCOX,  v.  D..  Mt.  Yemon.  N.  Y.  I       E.  LATHROP,  D.  D.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

T.  £.  VA8SAR.  D.  D.  Newark.  N.  J. 

THIRD  CLASS,  Expiring  in  1885. 


W.  H.  PARMLY,  D.  D.,  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 
S.  8.  CONSTANT,  Ebq..  New  York. 


J.  P.  TOWNSEND,  Esq.,  New  York. 


J.  F.  ELDER.  D.  D  ,  New  York. 

W.  H.  JAMESON,  Esq.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Chairman  of  the  Executive  Board : 
8.  8.  CONSTANT. 

Recording    Secretary    of    the    Board,   and    Assistant   Treasurer    Church 

Edifice  Fund. 

J.  GREENWOOD  8NELLING. 

Assistant  Treasurer  : 
JAMES  M.  WHrrEHEAD. 

Assistant  Corresponding  Secretary  : 
WILIJAM  W.  BL18S. 


Standing  €ommittttn. 


Finance. 

J.  B.  HOYT.  JOHN  H.  DEANE,  8.  8.  CONSTANT. 

WM.  A.  CAULDWELL,  JOSEPH  BBOKAW. 

Missions. 
E,  T.  HISCOX,  J.  F.  ELDER.  D.  B.  Jt'lUEN. 

J.  B.  THOMAS,  JOHN  PEDDIE. 

Education. 
EDWARD  LATHROP.  EMORY  J.  HAYNES,  J.  P.  TOWNSEND. 

WM.  H.  JAMESON,  T.  E.  VA88AR. 

Church  Edifice. 

W.  H.  PARMLY.  WILLIAM  PHELPS,  JOS.  BBOKAW. 

ALBERT  Q.  LAWSON,  B.  F.  JUDSON. 

Advisory. 

8.  8.  CONSTANT,        ^^^,  ^  J.  B.  HOYT,  H.  L.  MOREHOUSE. 

J.  F.  ELDER,  JOHN  H.  DEANE. 
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TABLE  OF  COMPARATIVE  RESULTS. 


SOCIETY'S 

OontributloDB 

No.  of 

Clitirches 

and  Stations 

Supplied. 

Baptisms 

Ohurche« 

YKATl. 

and    Legacies. 

Mlflsionaiiee. 

Reported. 

Organized 

1      1832  33 

$6,586  73 

60 

400 

2-1833-34 

7.776  52 

62 

1,600 

40 

3-1834-35 

8.663  84 

79 

1,200 

60 

4—1835-36 

16,910  85 

96 

300 

1,040 

96 

5-1836-37 

12.361  66 

103 

247 

873 

33 

6—1837  38 

13,437  81 

106 

237 

1,431 

29 

7    1838-39 

15,345  06 

115 

1,058 

24 

8—1839-40 

17,334  29 

87 

761 

24 

9    1840-41 

10,779  09 

71 

300 

1,134 

59 

10—1841-42 

12,506  92 

93 

325 

1,495 

36 

11     1842-^ 

11,806  61 

85 

304 

1,489 

50 

12    1843-44 

13,401  76 

73 

249 

•1,127 

29 

l3_1844-45 

18.675  68 

97 

327 

818 

61 

14^1845-46 

15,727  73 

98 

472 

992 

33 

15-1846  47 

18,161  50 

136 

505 

490 

29 

16-1847-48 

20.068  73 

161 

558 

694 

35 

17—1848-49 

20,876  64 

128 

453 

774 

45 

18    1849  60 

26,z01  09 

110 

338 

949 

33 

19     1850  51 

29,648  28 

132 

386 

981 

33 

20-1851  52 

38,114  16 

141 

380 

1,187 

46 

21     1852  53 

42,872  01 

164 

5oa 

1,025 

59 

22-1853  54 

56,381  08 

175 

612 

1,322 

67 

23—1854-55 

55,645  40 

169 

481 

1,026 

55 

24-1S55-56 

47,928  54 

113 

196 

542 

21 

25     1856  57 

43,361  76 

88 

211 

336 

24 

26     1857-58 

41.707  82 

97 

247 

593 

27 

27— 185d-5y 

43.525  92 

106 

269 

764 

53 

28     1859  m 

55,749  50 

128 

358 

496 

50 

29     1860-61 

44.678  67 

131 

371 

867 

71 

30     1861  62 

31.144  28 

84 

252 

473 

30 

3l-1862-t;3 

32.095  30 

87 

215 

501 

17 

32     1H63  VA 

56,090  00 

147 

372 

892 

36 

33     1864  (Jo 

94,403  17 

227 

429 

2,141 

57 

34—1865-66 

I0o,93()  25 

312 

378 

4,151 

89 

35—1866-67 

144,184  46 

3J)1 

406 

7,236 

132 

36— 1867-(58 

139,060  44 

326 

352 

6,712 

106 

37—1868-69 

130,877  23 

266 

301 

4,424 

64 

38     1869  70 

177,878  90 

301 

321 

3,840 

70 

39-1870  71 

197.071  30 

338 

491 

4.038 

90 

40—1871  72 

186.251  29 

414 

500 

6,029 

160 

41—1872  73 

210,660  07 

435 

484 

4.910 

106 

42-1873  74 

221.272  97 

329 

362 

2.264 

113 

43     1874-75 

198.343  98 

324 

358 

2.100 

92 

44    1875-76 

177.876  62 

254 

3ro 

2,036 

65 

45—1876-77 

159,032  94 

225 

256 

1.581 

60 

46    1877  78 

126.463  91 

213 

250 

1,834 

36 

47—1878-79 

115.083  38 

238 

274 

1,172 

42 

48— 1879  80 

122,419  21 

277 

836 

1.160 

67 

49—1880-81 

193.373  24 

390 

1.202 

1,304 

61 

60—1881-82 

311,918  38 

612 

1,460 

1,675 

76 

Totals  . 

$3,896,572  86 

87,937 

2,840 
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KEVISED  MISSIONARY  TABLE  SHOWING  THE  DISTRIBUTION 


NoTBl  OH  iBDTi  TiBLB.— This  tmbia  daw  not  InclB 
Ageall.  HlirianuiHofanilUsrrbodlesuaomltteil, 
not  kCtDftUy  nndar  uid  report  serrlce. 

Id  (1u  ButerD.  Ulddle.  uid  oldsr  Sonttiem  Bt>t«,  tbe  mlHlonuf  opentloija  of  BkpUita  anKmc  tlit 
wblte  Engllih-ipnklag  popnliUon  have  bsan  coDdncl«d  klmoat  vholl;  bT  ths  8l»ts  OonTeatkiin.  Thli 
bu  been  truB  iilM)  for  mUL;r  yura  in  Ohio,  Indluu,  Illlnoii,  Mtuonri.  kod  Hichlsui.  Tb*  aMptira*  If 
this  n]1«  occur  betTAen  IBUuid  l^t,  daring  porttoni  of  which  tlm«  th«  Society  vki  in  co-opwUon  wtib 
tle«  York,  Indiana,  OUnoli,  Ulnonri,  and  Klcblgan,  and  alao  with  WlaooDiin.  "— --.  Nsbwka,  CWIHimti. 
■nd  Florida.  Since  1(R8  co-operatloa  tiH  besD  t«Iltned  with  laTenl  of  the  never  Stain,  ao  that,  In  I^Sl, 
the  (Vinventloiu  of  Utnocaota,  Iowa,  Nebruka,  Kaneu,  Wlnoiulii.  CiUfimiia.  Hortb  Padflo  Coaat.  Texaa, 
and  Arkania*  »t«  in  genetal  oo-operatlon  with  tb*  Boclety. 


DENOMINATIONAL  GROWTB 


SUtes 

and 

Territories. 

a 

0 
Xi 

o 

10 

11 
1 

12 
6 

11 
7 

16 
1 
1 

Number  in  1784.   | 

Number  in  1792. 

Number  in  1812. 

Number  in  1^2. 

Number  in 

• 

• 

e 

10 

24 

10 

67 

24 

28 

11 

22 

23 

6 

10 

661 

42 

27 

6 

4 

6 

6 

12 

6 

60 

26 

18 

16 

24 

20 

8 

8 

136 

47 

28 

10 

6 

7 

Mem.  ! 

• 

CJ 

16 
32 
34 

82 
38 
66 
62 
26 
31 

7 
13 
218 
94 
70 
42 
42 
18 

2 

■ 

a 

s 

Mem. 

• 
OD 

e 

103 

69 

76 

91 

26 

66 

239 

35 

63 

6 

14 

292 

204 

164 

163 

286 

156 

60 

29 

7 

7 

17 

3 

• 

.s 

'      83 

48 

60 

81 

31 

64 

167 

26 

67 

4 

9 

286 

217 

96 

109 

183 

125 

40 

22 

8 

7 

11 

2 

1 
Mem.   1 

• 

• 
g 

222 
96 

125 

1K9 
20 
92 

605 
61 

167 

9 

34 

435 
,    332 

273 

4S4 

413 

2S0 

299 

161 

1    14(? 

H4 

1       16 

250 

17 

17 

i        6 

■ 

3 

168 
78 
87 

220 
20 
97 

646 
60 

121 

6 

23 

2<)1 

211 

1      19H 

'    223 

258 

243 

166 

201 

123 

93 

39 

13 

146 

5 

13 

4 

Mem. 

16.000 

6,705 

10.626 

20,200 

3.271 

io,«e*.» 

60.006 

3.981 

11,1(.« 

420 

1,341 

54.3<r2 

i       18.91.S 

28.41'6 

34.124 

20.472 

"10  493 

11,334 

4.6221 

4,972 

3,19i) 

728 

11.445 

181 

667 

533 

SB 

1      ^ 

Maine 

400 

1,000 

300 

4.600 

2.000 

1,500 

704 1 

1.876 

966 

307 

696 

14.960 

3,276, 

1.620. 

428! 

3091 

370 

21 

40 

36 

106 

46 

65 

83 

29 

33 

10 

11 

261 

164 

77 

72 

61 

21 

2 

882 
1.732 
1.610 
6.234 
1.602 
3.214 
3,987 
2.279 
1,360 

409 

776 
20.443 
7.603 
4,167 
3.211 
3.095 

889 
62 

6,294 

4,940 

6,185 

8.104 

3,033 

6.716 

18,499 

2,811 

4,366, 

480> 

697 

36  666 

12.667 

11.821 

14,761 

22,694 

11.3^5 

2.400 

1.376 

153 

192 

764: 

130' 

;  261 

103 
135 
213 

39 

,      103 

775 

73 

248 

1         9 

44 
51J 
511 
371 
672 
723 
6o3 
AHi 
417 
348 
279 
119 

1      608 
34 
75 
4 
15 
12 
17 

214 

N.  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island.. 
Connecticut . . 

New  York 

New  Jersey... 
PennKylvania. 

Delaware 

Maryland 

101 
98 

193 
4«i 

H.>6 

7?»2 
82 

152 
4 

f        -^ 

Virginia 

N.  Carolina... 

8.  Carolina 

Oeofffia 

i! 

6 

:u.i 

I    i^y 
:il9 

Kentucky.   . . 
Tennessee  .... 

3^» 

45:' 

Ohio 

:i»>s 

Indiana 



'2tM  f 

IIliiioiK 

'j.''4 

Missouri 

IC't 

MisRiHflippi . . . 

1 

r>4 

Louisiana 

1 

15 

Alabama 

Si**' 

Arkansas 

^^ 

•25 

Michigan 

52 

Dist. Columbia 

5 

Wisconain.   . 

i       11 

Iowa 

1 

s 

Florida 

:::::::::i  ::::* 

8 

Texas 

^ 

Calif  mia .... 

1 

Oregon 

; 

Ind. Territory. 
Minnesota. . . . 

.... 



, 

■ 

Kansas 

.1 

1 

*•**••( 

IfoTiraHkii 

•  •••■  «  ••« 

•1                   1 

'. . . .  ..1 

. . . .  .1 

\ 

New  Mexif^o 

::::.: i 

Colorado 

1 

1 

Washincrton 

, 

. 

West  Viririnia. 



T)%1rnti^, ,,,.... 

...   .   1 

Wvominff  . 

.... 

Idaho 

I 

. 

1 

Montana. . 

It 1 

:. 

Nevada 

: •: 1 

Arizona 

/.'/.'.'.'.'.'X.'...: 

( 

Utah 

.; ji.::::! 

.j 

97 

1 

881 

1.126! 

2.164' 

1.705 

1 

5,331 

Totals  in  V.B 

871* 

424 

36.101 

65.346 

172.972 

3.622 

386,459 

5,21  T 

The  latent  statistica  give,  in  British  America,  736  Baptist  churches,  499  ministers,  and  M.843  m«mben ;  in  Mex- 
ico, 9  churches.  6  ministem.  and  206  members :  in  the  West  Indies,  166  churches,  94  ministers,  and  33,498  members, 
making  a  total  in  North  America  of  27,748  churches.  17,686  mluisten,  and  2,407,678 members. 
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IN  NORTH  AIMERICA. 


1840. 

1 

Number  in  1861. 

Nun 

• 
CD 

aber  in  1860. 

Number  in  1870. 

Number  in 

Mem. 

i 

m 

■ 

1 

Mem. 

t 

Mem. 

■ 

U3 

• 

•9^ 

Mem. 

«  1  B 

<    t> 

S 

277 

^ 

O 

s 

o    S 

20.490 

237 

226 

19.775 

183 

1   21.380 

260 

161 

r   18.910 

255   168 

9.657 

96 

85 

8.089 

93 

78 

'   8.359 

86 

85 

1,   8.126 

80    93 

11.101 

105 

97 

7.999 

110 

95 

8  097 

112 

8« 

.1   8  507 

115,    73 

26.311 

249 

,   382 

31.652 

268 

289 

36,518 

268 

211 

45  047 

290 

348 

6.96-i 

61 

60 

7.406 

51 

61 

9.015 

58 

7}^ 

9.483 

62'   76! 

11.725 

lis 

149 

16.355 

119 

1171   18.273 

112 

117 

18.881 

119,   123, 

79.155 

i  813 

,  866 

86.92,3 

839 

784 

92.873 

839 

72a 

100  616 

871'   797 

9.008 

106 

1  121 

13,856 

120 

135 

16  911 

148 

18(! 

24.508 

179   194 

21.082 

332 

297 

30.053 

385 

288 

1   37,278 

493 

336 

67.802 

654;   450 

326 

2 

1    3 

337 

3 

4 

426 

7 

5 

782 

11 

11 

2.39U 

32 

26 

3.438 

34 

30 

4  143 

38 

28 

5,544 

60 

42' 

64.500 

,   608 

373 

i   89.929 

761; 

412 

107  2fi3, 

948 

591 

1  122.120 

1.371 

792 

29,330 

599 

374 

42.674 

692 

374 

59.778' 

1.235 

5s3 

'   89,-40 

2,030  1.175 

34.704 

437 

1  284 

45.296 

,   469: 

286 

61.965 

681 

391 

,   72  2r)8 

1.233'   740 

48.302 

847 

I   613 

65  231 

996 

5H6 

84.02'i 

1.8.56 

I  Am 

134.337 

2,877,  1.724  i 

61.042 

,   797 

1   498 

69,098 

345 

372 

HI  262 

982 

673 

89.607 

l,539i   813 

32.000 

496 

422 

1   H7.2/H1 ' 

6«:i 

386 

46.397' 

837 

642 

1   77.389 

1,360   879 

21.850 

448 

;   326 

24.693 

504 

376 

3l.8iy' 

534 

305 

39.729 

610   467 

16  234 

451 

287 

22  119 

495 

256 

28.038 

506 

333 

35.061 

543   375 

11.01«, 

'   378 

i   355 

19.259 

496 

336 

30.504 

980 

.585 

61.168 

897   799 

10.958' 

439 

297 

24,20e> 

713 

401 

42.080 

1  184 

704 

j   69,904 

1.491   9J2 

7.837 

476 

305 

30.112,' 

696 

306 

41.482 

895 

448 

;   62  413 

1.795   947   : 

932] 

114 

.   69 

4,47H 

'   212 

109 

10.381 

374 

227 

,   30.765 

781   472 

30,182 

1   579 

358 

21  482 

1  807 

415 

60.231 

1,0.'54 

519 

'   59.109 

1.720   873  J 

810, 

129 

99 

4.4s;i 

1  301| 

146 

10.974, 

539 

284 

30.0(i9 

1.092   697 

8.2t>9l 

180 

132 

10  04H 

207 1 

165 

21.603' 

279 

233 

20  040 

369 1   242 j 

692, 

5 

6 

742, 

5; 

8 

1.069 

16 

26 

7.194 

24    32 

445 

93 

70 

4.13X1 

188 

123 

8.794 

148 

115 

10  249 

168   11 l| 

300  i 

4!l 

31 

1  780, 

230 

169 

10  804 

341 

229 

19  585 

400   303 

670| 

73 

40 

2,687 

112 

67 

6.216' 

154 

75 

11.611 

398   221 

125 

89 

4.259 

450 

258 

18  727 

712 

377 

33.(;95 
3.625 

2,015  1,175  1 
98    91' 

3 

6 

77 

63. 

52 

1  822 

78 

48 

1 

9 
29 

5 
32 

140 
2,»«80 

311 
45 

19 
40 

853 1 
4.300l 

47 
46 

29 

48 

1  723 
2.769 

78    45; 

105    79 

1 

2 

12 

190 

50 

1,900 

152 

96 

4.698 
3.333 
1,000 

156    72, 

30 
9i 

15 
6 

537 
127 

104 
29 

54 
25 

407   283 

136    68 

»i 

2 

64 

1 
7 

300, 

4 
155 

20 

144 

236 

19.275 

32 

74 

20 

20 

3     2 

22i   17 

' 

28    "Jl' 

'«••••■ 

445 

230   ' 

2 
l' 
1 

1 

2 
1 
1 
1 

42 
2 
8 

29 

■ 

2 

■ 

K 

4    4l 

2    •  2 

» 

3    3 

1    2 

, 1 

7,775 

10  844 

672.122 

9649 

7.885 

801.770 

11,902  • 

1,026.135 

17.450 

1.409,968 

i6,839 

17,089  2.31 

The  population  of  the  Indian  Territory  and  of  Alaska  are  not  included  in  the  tenth  census  i 
including  colored  people  who  are  not  citizens,  is  roughly  estimated  at  100.000  ;  that  of  Alaska  i 

The  population  of  British  America,  according  to  the  latest  census.  Is  4.352,080;  that  of  M<! 
the  West  Indle«,  3.171,600. 
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POPULATION  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1880. 


states  and  Terri- 
tones. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dakota 

Delaware 

Dist.  of  Colombia. 

Florida 

Georgia. 

Idaho 

IlUnois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Marj'land 

Massachusetts  . . . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska .... 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire... 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

A^ cw  JL orjc •••••••■• 

North  Carolina. . . . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina. . . . 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermojit 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

ToUls 


I 


1,2«?2.605 

40,440 

SO'i.SUR 

864.094 

194  H'll 

622, 7(K) 

136.177 

146,608 

177.624 

269,493 

1.642.180 

32,610 

3.077.871 

1,978,301 

1.624,615 

996,096 

1.648,690 

939,946 

648,936 

934  943 

1,783,086 

1.636.937 

780  773 

1,131.597 

2.168.380 

39  159 

462.402 

62.266 

846,991 

1,131.116 

119,666 

5,082.871 

1.399,760 

8.198.062 

174,768 

4.282.H91 

276.631 

995.677 

1.542.359 

1.691.749 

143.963 

332,286 

1,512.565 

75.116 

618.457 

1.316.497 

20.789 


50  155.783 


HATIVITT. 


l.«62,771 

24.391 

792,176 

671,820 

154,6.37 

492,708 

83.382 

137.140 

l(iO,602 

269.584 

1,531.616 

22,636 

2.494. '^96 

1.834.123 

1.36'i,965 

HH6.010 

1.589  173 

885,800 

590,053 

852,137 

1.339.594 

1.248.429 

•513,097 

1.122.388 

1.956.M02 

27.638 

364.988 

36.613 

300,697 

909.416 

111.514 

8,871.492 

1,396.008 

2,803.119 

144.266 

3.696.062 

202.538 

987.891 

1,526,657 

1,477.133 

99.969 

291.327 

1,497,869 

59.313 

600.192 

910.072 

14.939 


43.475,840 


P 

I 

o 


9,734 

16,049 

10.350 

292.874 

39,790 

129.992 

61.795 

9.468 

17.122 

9.909 

10.664 

9.974 

583.676 

144.178 

261  060 

110.086 

59517 

64  146 

58.H83 

82.806 

443.491 

388.608 

267.676 

9.209 

211.678 

11.621 

97,414 

26.653 

46.294 

221,700 

8,051 

1.211.379 

3.742 

394,943 

30,603 

587.829 

78.993 

7.686 

16,702 

114.616 

48.994 

40,959 

14.696 

15.803 

18,265 

405.425 

6.850 


6,679.943 


S 


662.185 
35,160 
591,531 
767.181 
191,1*26 
610.769 
133.147 
120,160 
118,006 
142,605 
816,906 
29.013 

3,031,151 

1,938,798 

1,614.600 
952.165 

1.377.179 
454.954 
646.852 
724.693 

1.763.782 

1.614.560 
776,884 
479,398 

2.022  826 

35  386 

449,764 

58.556 

846.229 

1.092.017 
108.721 

6.016.022 
867.242 

3,117.920 
168.076 

4,197.016 
209.939 
391.106 

1,138.831 

1,197,237 
142,428 
331.218 
880.858 
67.199 
692.537 

1.309,618 
19,487 


43,402,970 


RACE. 


£ 

c 

o 


600,103 

155 

210.666 

6,018 

2,435 

11,547 

401 

26,442 

69,696 

126.690 

726,133 

63 

46.368 

39,228 

9.616 

43.107 

271.461 

483  665 

1.461 

210.230 

18,697 

15,100 

1.564 

650  291 

145.850 

846 

2.886 

4«8 

686 

88.853 

1.015 

66.104 

631.277 

79,900 

487 

85,535 

6,488 

604.332 

408.151 

393.884 

232 

1.057 

631.616 

825 

25.886 

2.702 

298 


6,580,793 


s 

a 


4 

1.630 

188 

75,132 

612 

123 

238 

1 

18 

18 

17 

3.879 

209 

29 

83 

19 

10 

489 

8 

5 

229 

27 

24 

51 

91 

1,765 

18 

6.416 

14 

170 

57 

909 

•  •  •  •      • 

109 

9.510 

148 

27 

9 

25 

186 

601 


6 

3,186 

6 

16 

914 


106,465 


oc 
c 

s 

as 
fk 

as 


86 


6 


3 


8 
1 
1 


3 


17 
1 
8 
2 
8 


148 


a 
a 


21  a 

3.49a 

19& 

16,277 

154 

255 

1.891 

6 

6 

180 

124 

165 

140 

246 

466 

815 

50 

848 

625 

16 

369 

7.249 

2,30a 

1,857 

113 

1.663 

230 

2.803 

63 

74 

9,772 

819 

1.28a 

130 

1.694 

184 

77 

131 

352 

992 

807 

11 

85 

4.405 

29 

8,161 

140 


66,407 


The  above  table  is  made  up  Arom  the  final  official  figures  of  the  Tenth  Census. 

The  figures  for  Indian  Territory  and  Alaska  are  omitted,  as  their  inhabitants  are  not  con- 
sidered citizens.  All  Indians  not  subject  to  taxation  are  also  omitted,  in  conformity  with  the 
census  law.  According  to  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Aflalrs  for  1882,  the  total  Indian 
population  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  is  262.366. 

The  column  headed  "  Colored  "  comprises  only  persons  of  AfHcan  descent. 

The  census  gives  25,518,820  males  and  14,636.968  females. 

The  number  of  colored  persons  to  100.000  whites  has  increased  from  14.628  in  1870  to  15,153  in 
1880. 

The  centre  of  population  at  the  first  census,  1790,  was  twenty-three  miles  east  of  Baltimore  ; 
the  movement  of  this  point  has  been  nearly  due  westward  at  the  rate  of  firom  36  to  81  miles  in 
ten  years.  Its  present  position  is  in  Kentucky,  eight  miles  west  by  south  ttonx  the  heart  of 
Cincinnati,  O.    The  increase  of  population  since  1870  has  been  29  H  P«r  cent. 
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HISTORICAL  TABLI 

OF  Missionary  and  Educational  Work  from  183 


OnrXKO    A  COMPIiBTX  UBT  OF   THX   FZXLD8   OOCTTPZED   BT  THS   fiOCIETy,    THE    NAl    I 
BIOMABIK8     AKD    TKACBEB8     EMPLOYED   IK    EACH    FIEU>,    AND     THE     DATE     07 
AND   LESfOTB    OW  THEIB  BXBVICE. 


This  table  has  been  oarefally  prepared  from  the  original  records.  No  accon: 
work  of  auxiliary  bodies.  Only  the  time  of  aotiial  service  as  reported  is  here  | 
generally  are  appointed  for  and  report  eight  or  nine  months*  service  in  each  year, 
The  mouth  given  marks  the  commencement  but  not  ueceeaarlly  the  terminal 
In  the  early  years  of  the  Society's  operations  among  tho  Freedmen  it  is  imp 
guish  in  all  cases  the  educational  from  the  missionary  work  ;  and  many  of  tho 
specially  designated  to  the  Freedmen  performed  much  labor  among  them. 


ALABAMA. 


FMds  and  MUtionaria.    •       IkUe.      Tra.  if. 

1.  Ai«ABAXA  (State). 

Rufus  Lock  wood Oct.,  'Si-'SS      — « 

3.    BCTTLER  &  LOWKDES  COB. 

Stuart  Adams Mar.  ,'72-'73    1— 

8.  Central  Alabama. 

D.  M.  Iteeves,  Gen'l  M'y.Nov.  'es-'e?    2—1 

•4.  Clat  k  Randolph  Cos. 

Wm.  H.  Burton Dec.  '71-'72      —6 

5.  Cross  KET£s(Seol2.) 

6.  Greenville. 

Stuart  Adams Mar^TS-'TS    6— 

7.  Hfhtbtille. 

J.  W.  Muse June.    1871      —6 

8.  Lowndes  Co.  (See  2). 

9.  Mobile  Co. 

CO.  Booth Mar,    1874      —6 

10.  Mobile  &  Wasb'k  Cos. 

C  O.Boofh May.  '72-*73    1—6 

11.  MoxiooMERT  (See  14  >. 

12.  Mt.  Meiob  &  Cross  Eetss. 

H.  E.  Taliaferro Mar./69-'71    a- 


Fieldt  and  MUsionaries. 

13.  Randolph  Co.  (See  4). 

14.  Talladega  k  Montoom't. 

G.  O.  Booth Ji 

15.  Tuscumbia. 

Green  A.  Coulson I 

16.  Tuskeoee. 

H.  E.  Taliaferro  S 

17.  Washington  Co.  (See  10). 

Freedmen  Education! 

18.  Alabama  (State). 

H.  Woodsman, 
Ministerial  Insts l\ 

19.  Selma. 

Ala.  Bap.  >'or.  k  Theol.  InKi 

Marcus  W.  Alston C 

Edwin  H.  Rishel C' 

Miss  Emma  £.  Jordan.. C^ 

Mrs.  Lina  A.  Stone Ci 

H.  Woodsman Ji 

Miss  Augusta  Hammond.J 


ARiaEONA. 

Date.    Tr»M. 


Fiddt  and  Mistionariet. 

1.  Prescott. 

B.  A.  Wlndes. Nov..  *79-'82    2—3 


Fields  and  Miitionariet. 

2,  TrcsoN, 

X7.  Gregory , 


.^ 
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ARKANSAS. 


Fiddt  and  Miuionaria.  Date,      Trs.  M. 

1.  ABJKAN8A8  (State). 

David  Orr Mar.,*83-'39  6-11 

.  John  B.  Graham Aug.,'36-'36  1^ 

W.  B.  Karr,  Itin't Dec. ,  '36-'36  1— 

Feb., 'AO-'U  3—6 

John     McCarthy,  Itint 

and  Explg.  Agt Mar.,'47-'49  2— 

Henry  McElmarry Jan.,  •46-'48  1—6 

MilefiL.Langtry.Col.Peo.8ep.,  '66-'66  1—3 

Win.  M.  Lea "     Apr.,  '6».'69  1— 

2.  CarbollCo. 

Q.  W.  Baines Jnly.W-'SS    1—3 

3.  CoNWAT  Co.  (See  8). 

J.T.  White.Col'd  Peo...Jan.,     1867    1— 

6.  HowABD  Co.  (See  19). 

6.  Indkfendence  Co. 

Ueury  McElmarry July,  '48.'49      —6 

7    Izard  Co 

Beuj .  Hawkins May,  '39-'42    3—2 

8.  JoHsaoN.  Van  Bubxm, 

&  CoirwAT  Cos. 
Beuj.  CUrk Feb..  •36-'37    1— 

9.  Lake  Vii<laob. 

Wm.  Green,  Col'd  Peo.  .  .Apr.,  '66.'67      -10 

10.  Lawbxmcs  Co. 

Wm.  W.  Settle Dec.,  •87-'89    1—6 

John  Woodrome July,  •87-'38    1—6 


Daie,      Trs,  M, 


Pields  and  Musionaries. 

11.  Lxbxbtt, 

Thos.  Mercer Sep., '37-*38    1— 

12.  Little  Riteb  Co.  (See  20). 

13.  Little  Rock. 

W.  H.  Robert.  Col'd  Peo. Oct..  •67.'68    1— 
W.  F.  Kone Mar.,    1875      —3 

14.  Pulaski  is  Saline  Cos. 

John  McCartliy Mar..'44-'45      -11 

16.  Pulaski  k  White  Cos. 

John  McCarthy Mar.,  45-'47    2— 

16.  Richland. 

Wm.  Kellett Jnne,*34-'36    1—9 

17.  RocKT  Batou  Asso. 

Henry  McElmarry Nov./44-'i5    1— 

18.  Saline  Co.  (See  14*. 

19.  Sevier  Ac  Howard  Cps. 

John  B  McKay Feb.,  •76-'78    2— 

20.  Sevier  k  Littlb  Riv.  Cos. 

John  B.  McKay Feb.,  '78-'79    1—3 

21.  Van  Burxn  Co.  (See  8). 

22.  Western  District. 

Jas.  A.  Foster,  Col.  Peo . .  Mar.,'75-*76    1— 

23.  WhttkCo.  (See  16). 


Freeamen  Educattonml  ^r«rk. 

24.  Helena. 

Mi3e  Joanna  P.  Moore. . .  Mar..    1864      —9 


CALIFORNIA. 

DaU.        Frs.M. 


Fields  and  Mittionariu. 

1.  Alameda. 

Geo.  It.  Read July,'78-'82    3—9 

2.  Amador  Co. 

J.  T.  Huff. Aug.,  '71-'72      -10 

3.  Bknicia  (See  63). 

4.  Brooklyn  (See  26). 

John  Francis Nov.,'66-'70    3—1 

6.  California  (State). 

Osgood  C.  Wheeler Nov. ,  •48-'60  1—4 

June.    1864  —3 

Francis  E.  Prevaux May,     1860  —3 

J.  B.  Saxton Nov.,  •62-'63  —3 

A.  W.Peck  July, 'C3-'64  1— 

H.  Holconibe  Rhees, 

GenlMiss'y Aug..  '67-'68  9— 

C.  B.  Post.  Gen'l  Miss 'y.. Mar,  '70-'74  4—6 

6.  Carpenteria. 

T.  G.  McLean Apr.,  •78-'82    4— 

7.  Caspar. 

John  S.  Ross Jan.,  '81-'82    1— 

8.  Chico  Butte. 

J.  N.  Burroughs Jan.,     1882      —3 

9.  Eureka. 

R.C.White.. June,    1876     —6 

10.  GoAse  Valley  (See  23). 

11.  HealdsbOroh. 

J.  B.  Saxton Apr.,  '71-'72    1— 

12.  Inyo  Co.  (See  20). 

13.  loNK  Vallky. 

H.  Holcombe  Rhees Mar.,'66-'68    2—9 

14.  ElBRMLLAH. 

C.  C.  Bateman Sep.,  '80-'81    1— 


Dal^,       Yr$.M. 


Fields  and  Missionaries. 

16.    Los  Anoelks. 

P.W.  Dorsey Sep.,  *81-'82      —6 

16.  Marysvtlle. 

O.  B.  »tone Jan.,      1854      -^ 

H.  Holcombe  Rhees May,  '60- '62    2— 

Geo.  E.  Duncan Apr.,  •71-'72    1— 

17.  Melbttrne  and  Tuolumne  Co. 

Jsam'l  Hill Nov.,'71-'73    2— 

18 .  Merged  and  Stanislaus  Cos. 

Eli  Kees Oct.,  •70-'71    1— 

19.  Modesto. 

M.D.Gage Jan.,     1882    —3 

20.  Mono  and  Inyo  Cos. 

A.  Clark Mar.,*70-'71    1— 

21.  Napa  City. 

Geo.  W.Ford Sep., '66-'69    3— 

22.  Nevada  City. 

O.  B.  Stone Apr.,  '54-'56  1—9 

Bei^.  Brierly May,  '60-'62  1—9 

Jas.  A.  Wirth May, '67-'68     —9 

••      Aug.,  •71-*72  1— 

B.  L.  Aldrich t Sep.,  '79-'80  1— 

23.  Nevada  City  k  Grass  Val- 

ley. 
Jas.  A. Wirth Feb.,'68-'69    1—3 

24.  Oakland. 

A.L.  Baker Aug.,'64-'65     —9 

Chu  Yow,l8tCh.Chlnese.Nov./79-'81    1— S 

26.  Oakland  k  Bbooklym. 

J.B.Saxton June,*69-'60    1— 

26.  Pacific  Association. 

J.  KBarnes Nov„'71-'72     —6 
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FieUUandMittionariet.  Date.       Tn.M. 

14.  Chatham  (See  IG  k  30}. 

16.    CoiiCHEBTKB  k  OOSTIEU). 

Wm.Oonne Feb..    1847      —9 

16.  CoiiCHSBTEB.  I^Uldbn  k  Chatham. 

Eli  High  warden Aag./47-'i8      — « 

17.  DuBHAM  (See  37). 

18.  DBUMMOKD8VIIXK. 

Jm.  Johnsou Aug..  '38-'89      —4 

J.  E,  Direy Feb.,  •89-*40    1— 

WUliani  Wilkinson Aug. ,  '49-'61    'i— 

19.  Eaht  Oxfobd  (See  86}. 

20.  Ebqukkbiko. 

John  Miner Feb.,    1846      —6 

John  Clarke Feb..'47-'60    2-11 

31.  Fabmersville. 

W.  J.  Pettigrew Jan.,  •49-'60    1— 

22.  Fiieoerickkbdbqh. 

Dn via  W.  Kowland Dec.,  •47-'48    1— 

23.  OoaFXELD  (See  15). 

24.  Hamiltok. 

Alftred  Booker Apr., '48-'60    2— 

26.  Hakoveb. 

John  Stumpt,  Oer Jan..     1874     ~9 

26.  Hanover  k  Bbamdt. 

John  Eisenmeuger.  Oer.Oct..  '72-'74    2— 

27.  Habwich  (Sec  43). 

28.  Howard  (See  43.. 

•29.  Houghton. 

>Viu.  McDermand May.  •46-'47      —9 

30.  loNE,  BoMBBA  A:  Chatham. 

CormickMcDormoud...Jan.,     1847    1— 

31.  Logan  (Sec  64). 

32.  Loudon  (See  7). 

James  luglis Sep.,  •47-*49    2— 

Itobt.  Boyd Oct..  •49-'62    3— 

33.  Malden  (See  16). 

34.  NELiMiN  (See  69). 

35.  NoBvncH. 

IraHowey May.'60-'51    1— 

36.  Norwich  k  Eaot  Oxfobd. 

IraHowey May,  •48-'50    2— 

37.  Norwich.  Windham  k  Durham, 

IraHowey May. '46-'48    2— 

Mark  W.  Hopkins July .  '45-'47    1— « 

38.  Oaki^and. 

Danl.  H.  Babcook Nov. ,  '4G.'47    1— 

89.  Ontabio (Province). 

Wm.  Geary May, '34-'38  4— 

Peter  Chase June,  '83-*37  2—4 

"      Jan., '39-'41  1— 

Reuben  Winchell May,  '36-'88  2— 

40    Pabis. 

Adams  Cloghom Nov.,  •48-'61    8— 

41.  Port  Colborne.  (See  60). 

42.  Queenrtown. 

Reuben  Wincholl May,  •36-'37    1— 

43.  Raleigh.  Habwxce  k  Howard. 

John  White May.  •47.'48    1— 

44.  Rawdon. 

John  Butler Mar..  *37-*43    6— 

45.  St.  Cathabinsii. 

J,  C.  AlUson Nov.,  '36.'38    1—7 

J.  E.  Ryerson May,  '50-'62    2— 

46.  St.  Thomas. 

Wm.  Wilkinson May.  '45  —6 

John  Bray July.  '46.'47    1— 


Fields  and  Miuionaria.  Dale.      Tr$.M. 

47.  Sandwich. 

Geo.  Jacobs Aug..'46-'47    1— 

48.  Sandwich  &  Amhbbstbubo. 

Geo.  Jacobs Aag.,'47-'48    1— 

49.  Scotland. 

Wm.  Leech Nov..'49-'50    1— 

60.  Srbbbboos.  Cambobo  k  Pobt  Colbobke. 

Wm.  Freeman Sep.,  '47-*49    2— 

61.  SiDNST  k  Thublow. 

Wm.  Geary May.'41-'43    2— 

52.  Bimcob. 

WilUamBeM Jan., '42-'45    3— 

Timothy  BaUey Aug..  *45-'47    3— 

68.  Sombba.  (See  80). 

64.  SouTREAirr  Hope. 

August  Dauer,  Qer Jan.,     1860      — 3 

66.  Talbot  k  Bboce  District. 

Mark  W.  Hopkins Feb. .  '48-'49    1— 

66.  Tavistock. 

JohnSenn Oct.,  •74-'76      —6 

Samuel  Becker June,'75-76    1— 

57.  Thublow.  (See  51.) 

John  Butler Mar.,*37-'38    1— 

68.  TOBONTO. 

John  £.  Maxwell July.  *S7-'38    1— 

69.  ToBONTO  &  Nelson. 

John  K  Maxwell July,'86-'S7    1— 

60.  Watebloo  k  Woolwich. 

JamesSim Mar.,'46-'49    3 — 

61.  Windham.  rSee  37). 

62.  Woolwich.  (See  60;. 

63.  ZoBBA.  (See  6). 

64.  ZXTBICH  k  LOOAN. 

Henry  Rose.  Ger Apr.,  '70-'71    1—6 

John  Miller     " July,'74.*76    2— 

PROVINCE   OF   QUEBEC. 

66.  BSBBA.  rSee  81). 

66.  Dunham.  /See  70A 

07.  FoBT  Geoboe.  (See  84.) 

Louis  Roussy .  French. . .  Nov.,'52>*53    1— 

68.  Gbanbt. 

Louis  Pasche.  French... Nov.,'58-'69    1— 
W.  N.  Cote,  ••       ...Apr.,     1867      —8 

69.  Gband  Lignb. 

H.L  Parker Mar..   1851  -^ 

C.A.Thomas Sep.,     18.^2  — 1 

Narcisse  Cyr .  French  —  Nov. ,  •49-*50  1— 

Louis  Roussy,     "       ....Nov.,'49-'50  1— 

«•       ....Nov.,'67.*6<J  3— 

L. Normandeau.'*       ....Nov..'49-'67  8— 

Hubert Tetrau.  ••       ....Nov.,'60.*61  1— 

Toussant  Riendeau .  Fr .  .Nov.. '54-'66  1— 

70.  HxNRYTiLLB  ft  Dunham. 

Jas.  N.  Williams,  Fr....Nov..*88-*66    2—1 

71.  Henbtvillb  ft  Pike  River. 

N.  Duval.  French Nov..*59-'60    1— 

72.  La  Cole  (See  76). 

73.  LONGUEIUL. 

Theo.  Lafleur,  French.  .Nov.,*65-*66    1— 

74.  MONTBEAL. 

Narcisse  Gyr,  French . . .  .Not.,'61-'60    9— 

• ....Mar.,'62>'6S    1— 

Jas.  N.  Williams  •'     . . . .  July.  *65-*66    1— 

76.  Nafiebville. 

NarciAse  Cyr.  French. . .  .Nov.,*50-'61    1 — 
Chas.  Roux.        '*      ....Apr..*62-'5»    1—7 


HISTORICAL   TABLE. 


Pieldg  and  Mistionaries,  Dale.     Yrt.M, 

76.  Napiebtxixe  k  La  Cole. 

Chas.  fioux.  French, ....  Nov..'63-'S4  ~9 

77.  Ottawa  Aaso. 

Wm.  Frazer. Jan., '42-'4d  1— 

78.  Pike  RxvEB  (See  71). 

79.  Quebec  (Province). 

*  Edw.  Mitchell Oct.,  •37-'«  4-5 

•J.  Baldwin Oct.,  •37-'39  1-10 

♦  Prosper  Powell Oct. ,  '87  ■  '39  1--6 

•  S.  B.  Ryder Oct..  '37-«  4—6 

«l£ra«llde Oct..  •37.'41  »— 

•M.Brittaln Oct.,  •37.'39  2— fi 

80.  Sauex. 

Tonsmnt  Biendeaa.  Fr. .  Nov./49-'61  3~ 

81.  Salem  &  Bkbea. 

Hubert  Tetran,  French. . Kov..'51-'64  3— 

82.  St.  Cesaibe. 

F.  Lamourenx,  French . .  Nov. ,  '53-  '65  1—6 


Fields  and  Miuionarits. 

83.  8t.  Mabib  de  Mokmozb. 

Louie  RouMy,  French..! 
N.Duval.  ••       ..I 

Louis  Riendean,  "       ..I 

84.  St.  Habze  dk  Moknoib  k  ¥: 

Cyrus  H.  O.  Cote,  Fr I 

LouiB  Bousay.  French. ..^ 

85.  St.  Pie. 

Theo.  Lafleur,  French. . .  F 
Touseant  Riendeau.  Fr..li 

86.  St.  Remi. 

J.  D.  Roesler.  French » 

87.  Sheffobd  Co. 

Louis  Pasche.  French. .  .> 

BRITISH    COLUM 

88.  ViCTOBIA. 

Joseph  Beaven Sd 

89.  Bbitisb  Columbia  (See  Wasl 


COLORADO. 


Date.     Trt.M. 


1. 
2. 


3. 


4. 


Fieldi  and  MiwUmariei. 
BbavebCbeex.  (See  24.) 

BODLDEB. 

Ross  Ward Mar./76.'77 

T.  R.  Palmer Oct., 'SO-'Hl 

J.  8.  Mabie Oct.,  '81-'82 

CAXowCrrr.  ^See7). 

B.  M.  Adams Nov.,*fi9-'70 

Geo.  L  Lewis Oct.,  •73-'75 

Oeo.  A.  Hutchinson May,  '80-'81 

£.  H.  Sawyer June.'81-'82 

CBirTBAL  Cmr. 

Almond  Barrelle Feb..  '64-'66 

Ira  D.Clarke   April.  1867 

8.  D.  Bowker Mar.  ,'71-'76 

Harvey  Lindsley Mar.. •75-'76 

COLOBADO  (State). 
Jas.  French.  Genl  Mlsa'yApr.,  •72-'77 
H.  S.  Westgate.  "     "       .liar.,    1881 

COLOBAXK)  SfBXNCW. 

P.  L.  Mitchell Jan.,     1873 

Edwin  A.  Taft Aug..  '74-'76 

A.  L.  Vail Jan..  •76-'78 

H.  M.  Lowry July,  '81-'82 

CoLOBADo  City  and  Canom  Citt. 
Thos.  Squires Nov.,  '66-'67 

Dekveb 

Walter  McDowell  Potter.  Jan.,  •64-'65 
Ira  D.  Clarke Apr.,  •66-'«7 

A.  M.  Averill May.  •68-'C9 

Lewis  Raymond Feb.  .•70-'71 

Winfleld  Scott Jan.,     1872 

••      Jan.,     1874 

B.  H.  Yerkes,  E.  Denver 

Mission..  Dec, '80-'81 
"     Calvary  Ch  Dec. ,  '81  -  '82 

9.  DklNobte.  (See  25). 


5. 


6 


7, 


8. 


2—4 

1— 


—8 
2—8 
1— 

—9 

1—7 
—6 
4— 
1— 


—9 

—3 
1—3 
3— 

—9 

1— 

1—9 

1— 

1— 

1— 

1— 

1— 

1— 
—3 


10.  Fobt  Collins.  (See  17). 

11.  Oeoboetown. 

Thos.  T.  Potter Apr.,  '68-'70    2—3 

12.  Ck)LDSN. 

Thos.  T.  Potter Apr.,  •66-'68    2— 


Fields  and  Missionaries. 

Joseph  Casto A 

De  Forrest  Safford Ji 

Charles  M.  Jones Ji 

13.  Obsblt. 

8.  M.  Brown A] 

J.  McDonald A] 

H.C.  Woods M 

AUIred  B.  Whitney O 

B.H.  Yerkes M 

14.  GUNKISON. 

Qeorge  A. Hutchinson. . . Ji 

15.  Huerfano  and  Pueblo  Co'k. 

Wm.  T.  Fisher N 

16.  La  Veta. 

Wm.  T.  Fisher N 

M.  A.Clarke Ji 

E.  Burch M 

17.  LovELAND  AND  FoBT  Collins. 

Madison  Harry St 

18.  Monument. 

Geo.  A.Hutchinson O 

19.  Pueblo. 

Adam  Chambers Ju 

W.  A.  Caplinger Se 

Isaac  F.  Davis Ai 

Samuel  Cornelius Jf 

20.  Pueblo  Co.  (See  15). 

21.  San  Juan  Distbict.  (See  22). 

22.  San  Loum  and  San  Juan  Dun 

Alfnxl  B.  Whitney Ja 

23.  Soutuebn  Colobado. 

B.  M.  Adams Jr 

Harvey  Linsley M 

H.    8.    Westgate.    Gi^n'I 
Mi8«'y(H  time.  N.M).Mi 

24.  Spanish  Peaks  to  Beaveb  C; 

Andrew  Brown Jm 

25.  Spanish  Peaks  to  Del  Nobte 

W.  H.  Whitelaw Ja 

26.  West  Lak  Animas. 

Adam  CLauibcrs Sc 


♦  Supported  mainly  by  the  Vermont  Baptist  State  Convention. 
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HISTOBICAL   TABLE. 


DaU.      Vrs.M. 


Fiddt  and  Mistionarxr». 

1.  Eastbbm  CONX. 

M.  Charbo]meau,French.Mar./81-*82    1— 

2.  Meridkm. 

J.  H.  Moehlnuuin,  Oer. .  .June/73-'82    8—9 

d.  NkwBkitaim. 

C.  H.  Schmidt.  Oer Sep..  'TS-'TO      —9 


Date.      Ynt.M. 


Fields  and  MisHonaries. 
i.  NkwHavkn. 

EdiA-aid  J.  Deckman,  Ger.Oct.  '74-'79  4 — S 

ZachariM  Marten,  Oer.. June, '79-*81  2 — 

6.    KORWAUC. 

Wm.  H.Ca]:d Oct..  *38-*39  —6 


Fieldt  and  MUsionariet. 

1.  Bio  Bpbino. 

Chas.  8aQdqal8t,Scand8.KoY..'79-'82    2—3 

2.  Bia  Stonk  City. 

John  Engler,  Ger Jan.,  •81-'82    1—3 

8.  Bio  Stonk  City,  Millbank 

k.  OllTOSVIIJLJC. 

H.Story  Nov..  •81-'82      —3 

4.  BlBMAItCK  k  MaNDAN. 

J.  K.  Df ckard Kov.,  '81-'82      —3 

5.  BlX>OMIKODAI.E. 

J.  K.  lildndge Sep.,  •79.'80    1— 

6.  CAirroN.  (Soe  24  and  39). 

V.  B.  Couklin June,'74.'77    3— 

7.  CXMTR£VII.LE  ft  SUXKTSIDE. 

E  H.  Hurlbutt I>ec.,  79.'80    1— 

8.  Clat  Co.  (Soe  26-44). 

9.  Dakota,  (Territory;. 

Geo.  W.  Freeman, 

Genl.  MiiM Nov.,  '71-*74    2—6 

John  Kohra  ( %  time  Neb.) 

Germaus Mar.,    1876      — 2 

Theo.  UcAsell, 

( M  timo  Iowa) ,  Scand . . May,  '76-'79    3— 
A.  Kurelius 

{^  t  nie  lowar  Swedes. Jan.       1872    1 — 

Edw'd  ElliK,Oeu.Mi«B,.Aug.,*m>-'82    1—6 
Eph.  M.  Epstein, 

( '^  time  Miun).  Buss.  .Dec.,  '80-'81    3— 

10.  Dakota  &  Mimn.  (See  Mlsc). 

11.  Dankviixk. 

Nis  Tychsen.  Danes Nov.,'77-'W)    3- 

12.  Dbix  Rapids. 

Wm.  T.  Hill Dec.,  •74-'77    3— 

J.  Eilniinater Jan.,      1881      —6 

13.  East  Pisrbk.  (See  21). 

14.    EOAK. 

F.  U.  Newton Jan..     1882     —3 

16.  Elk  Point. 

J.H.Young Jan.,     1872  —6 

T.  H.  Jndsou Oct.,  '72-'73  1— 

J.  P.  Cx)irmBn Jan.,  •76-'77  1-11 

Q.  W.  Frwinan Dec., '80-'81  1— 

16.  Faroo. 

E.  B.  Haskell Apr.,  •80-'81    1—6 

17.  FiNLAY.  (Sec  34.  40  and  41). 

18.  Goodwin. 

8.  S.  Utter Nov..  '79-*81    2— 

19.  Grant  Co. 

John  Eugler,  Oer Jan. ,     1880    1— 

20.  Hamilton. 

John  Stewart Nov.,  'SO-'Sl    1— 

21.  Huron  &  EAerr  Pikbbk. 

Geo.  A.  Cressy Aug..  •80-'82    1—6 


DAKOTA  TERRITORY. 

Datt,      Yrs.M.  I 


Date,      Yrt.M. 


Fields  and  Mistionaries, 

22.  Lennox.  rSee  24). 

V.  B.  Conklin Aiig.,'8K82    —6 

23.  Le  Bot. 

J.  L.  Coppoc Nov.,'72-*74    1—4 

24.  Lincoln.  Canton  k  Lennox. 

V.  B.  Conklln Sep.,  •79-'80    1— 

26.  LoDi.  (See  39  and  40). 

J.  L  Coppoc Nov., '71-T2    1 — 

E.H.  Hurlbutt Jan..      1876      —6 

26.  LoDi  AND  IN  CLAT&  Turner 

Cos. 
C.Anderson Sep., '74-' 76    1— 

27.  Mandan.  (See  4). 

28.  McCookCo. 

T.H.  Judson June,    1881      — < 

29.  MiLDANK.  (See  3). 

30.  Mitchell  k  Vicxnitt. 

J.  P.  Coffman Sep..  '81*'82      —6 

31.  Montrose. 

T.H.  Judson Dm., '81-82      —3 

32.  Northern  Dakota. 

G.  W.  HunUey Dec.,  '81-'82      —3 

33.  Ortonvxlle.  (See  3). 

34.  Parkers  &  FiNLAT. 

A.W.Hiltou Oct,  T^-'SO    1— 

36.  Sioux  Falls. 

A.  W.  Hilton,  ( >i  time) . .  Aug..  '74-'76    1— 

...Aug.,*76-'77    1— 
H.  E.  Norton Oct.,  1^'Sl    S— 

36.  Southern  Dakota. 

John  Wcndt,  Ger Oct.,  •77-'78    1— 

37.  SUNNT  Side  (See  7). 

38.  Swan  Lake. 

T.H.  Judson July.'75.'76    1—6 

39.  Swan  Lake,  Lodi  k  Canton. 

J.  J.  Mclntlre Sep..  •7a-'73    1— 

40.  Swan  Lake.  Lodi  k  Finlat. 

J.  J.  Mclntire Sep.. '73-*74    1— 

41.  Swan  Lake.  Finlat  k  Sioux  Falls. 

A.  W.  Hilton Aug.  '77.'78    1— 

42.  Tower  Cttt. 

A.  M.Allyn M«r.,'81-'82    1— 

43.  Turner  Co.  (See  26  and  44). 

44.  Turner  k  Clat  Cos. 

Nis  Tychsen.  Scand Nov.,*80-'81    1— 

46.  Vermillion. 

E.  H.  Hurlbutt. Sep.,  •71>'72  1— 

T.  H.  Judson Oct..  'TS-Te  1—9 

A.  J.  F\irman July,  •76-*76  1—2 

46.  Watebtown. 

Alfred  S.  Orcutt Aug..*l»-'82    1—6 


HISTORICAL  TABLE. 


Fields  and  MitHonaries.  Date.      Tr$.M, 

47.  Yanktoh. 

L.  P.  JudBon May,  •64-'6«  —9 

Albert  Gore Feb.,'e6-'66  1— 

J.  H.  Young July,     1^72  —3 

Fred.  Bower Jan., '74-76  1—3 


Fieldt  and  Misnonaries. 

Jan.  Biicbanan 1 

J.  P.  CoAuaii A 

£.  J.  Brownson G 

£ph.  Epstein 1 


DELAWAHE. 


Fiddi  and  Misnonaries.  Date.      2><.  J/. 

1.    CAMTSBBtrBT. 

laaac  Colo Jane.'71-'7a  1— 

3.  DzLAWARR.  (State). 

J.  P.  Wtilter Oct..  'iS-'HO  2— 

O.  F.  Flippo May,  •7i-'73  -10 

3.  DovxB. 

J.  P,  Walter Oct.,  'SO-'sa  1-10 

D.  A.  NichoU July,  '52-'i3  —9 

Edwin  R.  Hera May, '63-'55  1—6 

D.  B.  Purluton Nov.,  '66-*68  1—3 

O.  F.  Flippo Apr.,  '68.'70  2— 

B. G.Parker Oct., 'tiO-'81  1— 

4.  Ekkt  Co.  (See  8). 

J.  P.  Walter Oct.,  •47.'48  1— 

6.  Maonolia.  ^See  12). 

6.  MXLPOBD. 

H.  H.  Leamy July, '74-76  1—6 

Levi  Thome    Jan..  '76-  77  1—9 

Wm.  Henry  Young July,  78-'79  1—2 

A.  8.  Bastian Oct..  '79- 'HO  —9 

W.  H.  Eldridge June,  81-'82  —9 

7.  New  Castle  Co. 

John  P.  Thompson June, '38- '44  6— 


Fields  and  Missionariet. 

8.  Nkw  Ca8tle  &  Enrr  Cos. 

J.  P.  Walter N 

O.  F.FUppo A 

9.  PLnCOUTH. 

D.  B.  Purinton J 

10.  WXLMIKOTOK. 

C.  W.  Denison I 

Banford  Leaoh Ji 

Aaron  Perkins D 

G.W.Folwell W 

E.  E.  Maryott O 

N.  C.  Naylor S 

F.  A  Bauer,  Qer Ji 

J.  C.  Haselhuhn,  Ger. . . .  N 

Henry  Trumpp,  Ger 11 

Rudolph  Piepgras,  Ger. . Ji 

11.  Wtomiko. 

O.  F.  Flippo 0 

12.  Wyomxko  &  Maokoua. 

M.  Heath Ji 

Jas.  M.  Hope Ji 


DlSTRICrr  OF  COLUMBIA. 


Fidds  and  MUsionarUi.  Date.      Yrt.M, 

1.  DiOTBicT  OF  Columbia.  ^8ee  Md). 

O.  Ellyson Jan..     1882      —3 

2.  Geobgetowk. 

Btepheu  Chapin Oct,,  '41-'41      —9 

8.  Washington. 

Abner  Webb,  Navy  Yard 
Church June/41-'42    1— 


Freedmen  Educational  Work. 

4.  Wabhxnotom. 

Jeremiah  M.  Mace Mar.,    1864  —6 

Miss  Annie  £.  Washing- 
ton   Apr.,'66-"66  1—2 

J  McClay  Perkins Oct.,  'Gfi-'ed  1—6 

Miss  Luoy  A.  Flagg Apr..    1866  —4 

Mrs.  8.  8.  Bemis Aug..'66'(J0  -11 

Miss  Addle  E.  Dean Sept.'65-'66  —7 

Miss  Lavina  Coke Nov.,'65-'66  -10 

Mrs.  Malinda  C.  Milligan.Nov.,*66-'66  —6 

Miss  AugusUN.  Weston. Apr.,     1866  —3 

"    Edna  L.  Whitcomb.May.    1866  — :) 

'•    M.Jennie  Putnam.  Nov., '66-'66  —4 

*«    Martha  J.  £men»on.Sep.,'6d'66  1— 


Fieldt  and  Teachert, 

Miss  Eliza  Constantlne.  .0* 
••  Bailie  C.  Daymond.  M 
'*  Matilda  A.  Jones . . .  D 
"  Mary  J.  Kimball. . .  .O 
' '    Ella  M.  Johnson . . . .  Ji 

"    SarahL.ntley & 

8.  B.  Gregory Ji 

Mrs.  8.  B.  Gregory Ji 

Jas.  A.  Scott Ji 

Miss  Belinda  A.  Barker. .  Id 

Way  land  Seminary. 

G.  M.  P.  King,  Pres M 

Thomas  Pain O 

C.  C.  Meador Ja 

Miss  Mary  A.  Howe A 

Samuel  Early "M 

.Tas.  3torum O 

Miss  Julia  M.  BarUett 0< 

•  Eli2zIoR.Webb O. 

"    EllaC.  Sanders O* 

*'    Alice  G.  Johnson I> 

Ernest  H.  King O 

Mi^s  Olive  Couklin 0< 

•  H.M.  Wood O. 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Griswold Ot 
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HISTORICAL    T.VBLE. 


FliOBIDA. 


Fields  and  Miitionariet. 


Date,      Tn.M. 


1.  DsLamd. 

A.  InFarr Jan.,     1882      —3 

3.    FXBNAKDIMA. 

John  Alston,  Col.  Peo . . . Aag./74-'82    T—o 

8.    FliOBIDA. 

Jm.  McDonald  (^  time,  > 

Georgia)  Mar.,'41-'45  4—9    10. 

P.  P.  BiBhop,  Oen.  Mlsa.Oct.,  '68-'7a  »-6 

John  N.  Stokiyi  Col.  Peo.Apr..  '81-'ta  1— 


4.  Jacxsoktiixe. 

Frank  C.  Johnson Mar.,'70-'71    1— 

6.   KxtWsbt. 

Gardner  C.  Tripp Nov.,  '43-'44      —6 

Horace  D.  DooUttle Oct,  'iS-'*?    1—2 

6.  LaubCitt. 

H.  B.  McCalUm Feb.,  •7l.*73    2— 

7.  MOKTICKLLO. 

Abner  B.  CampbeU Dec.,  •70-*71      —6 

John  A.  Potter Feb. ,  *71-'72    I'- 


ll. 


Fitldi  and  Miuwnaria,  DaU,      Yn.M. 

8.  Pax<atka'. 

B.  W.  Becka Nov.,    1868  —2 

O.W.Long Apr.,     1^9  —6 

Cbaa.  B.  Jones Feb.,  *71-'72  1— 

9.  St.  John's  BrvEB. 

Chas  B  Jones Feb  ,  •60-*71    2— 

Wm.E,  Stan  ton Mar.  '7l.*76    6— 

SouTHKBN  Florida. 
John  Tucker SCar..  'M-'46    1— 

Taixababbbx. 
O.  T.  Hammond Jan.,    18S8    1— 

Freedmen  Edneattonal  Work. 

12.  Jacksokvxujb. 

Oscar  J.HnU Oct.. '66-'66    1— 

18.  LivxOax. 

Florida  Institate. 

J.  L.  A.  Fish Sep.,  *80-'62    1—7 

Mrs.  Ada  B .  Fish Oct.,  '80-'82    1—2 

Miss 8.  £.  Tarboz Dec,*81-'82     —4 


GEOKfilA* 


Dot*.      Tr$.M. 


Fields  and  Missicnaries. 

1.    ATI.AKTA. 

Frank  Qaarles.  Col.  Peo . .  Jan . ,    1867 
Richard  M.  Nott Oct.,  *67-'68 

3.  Ati^aktxc  k  GxTLF  R.  R. 

J.  H.  Catupbell.  Col.Peo.Mar.,    1869 

8.  BA»KsCo(Seel3). 

4.  Babhesvilub. 

J.  M.  Wood,  Col.  Peo... Apr.,  •68.*70 

6.  Bbxtnswick. 


W.  D.  Atkinson, Col.Peo.Sep., 

6.  BuBKB  k  Jkffkbsom  Cos. 

Lewis  B.  Carter,  Col.Peo.Jan.,  '71-'72 

7.  FakhinCo. 

T.  A.  Hiicdon,  Col.  Peo. .  .Nov.,'71-'72 

8.  OxoBOiA  (State). 

Jas.  McDonald  {14  time, 

Fla.) Mar.,'41-'i5 

Lewis  B.  Carter.  Col.  Peo.Feb.,     1868 


John  C.  Bryan, 


Feb.,  1868 
Feb  .  '80-'82 
Apr.,'78-'80 
Jane.'78'81 
Nov.,  •77-'79 
Dec..  '77- '82 
July  •79-'80 
July,  '80-81 
June.  '81-82 
June,  1881 
June,    1881 


J.  H.  Corley, 

Collins  H.  Lyons  " 

Emanuel  K.  Love,  " 

O.  B.  Mitchell.  .  •' 
Ed.  P.  Johnson. 

Joshua  Gonakey,  " 

F.  M.  Simmons.  " 

G.  H.  Washington," 
b.  A.  McNeal. 

9.  Habersham,  Whitk  k  Towks 
Cob. 
Jas.  H.  Field.  Col.  Peo.  .Feb.,  •71-'72 

Habersham  k  Rabui?  Cos. 
Jaa.  H.  Field,  Col.  Peo...Aug.,'72-*74 

Habersham,  Rabxtm  k  Towks 
Cos. 
Jas.  H.  Field,  Col.  Peo. .  Aug.,'74-'75 

13.  Habersham,  Rabun,  Towns 
k  White  Cos. 
Jas.  H.  Field,  Col.  Peo..Aug.,'76-'76 


10. 


11. 


1— 


5-'76    1— 


1—9 


1— 


4—9 


2— 

2—9 

2-11 

1—6 

4—2 

-10 

-10 

—8 

-5 

—6 


1— 


13. 

14. 
16. 
16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 

.  ^^' 

'  26. 

'.  26. 

I 

I 
27. 


1— 


3-^ 


1~ 


Fields  and  Missionaries.  Dale.      TrsJi. 

HaBBBBHaM,  RaBUV,  T(»WB8, 

Whitb  k  Banks  Cos. 
Jas.  H.  Field,  Col.  Peo  . .  Aug.,*76-'77      —6 

Haix  Co.  (See  18  . 

Jbffebson  Co.  (See  6). 

JB88UP. 

W.  D.  Atkinson,  Col.Peo.Sep.,  '76.'77 
Lumpkin  Co. 
W.  J.  Woolten.  Col.  Peo.Dec.,  •67-*71 

Lumpkin  k  Hau,  Cos. 
W.  J.  Woolten,  Col.  Peo.  June, •71-*72 

Macon. 
W.  H.  Roberts.  CoL  Peo.Ang..  '66.'66 

Nbw  SmcBUBT  AsBo.  (See  26). 

Rabun  Co.  (See  10, 11, 12, 13). 

Savannah. 
Jas.  M.  Simms,  Col.  Peo. Apr.,    1865 
Isaac  W.  Brinkerhoff  "   Dec..*66>'7U 
W.  O.  Darscy,  "   June,*71-'74 

Sea  Boabo  CouNrmt. 
Geo.  A.  Blount,  Col.  Peo. July.  •74-'77 

Towns  Co.  (See  9, 11. 12, 13). 

Wmrs  Co.  (See  9, 1?.  13). 

ZxoN  k  New  Sunbubt  An. 
Richard  Webb.  Col.  Peo.Oet.,     1868 


4—6 

2— » 

2<11 


—1 


1— 


1— 


Freedmen  Edacattonal  Wark* 

Atlanta. 

AUbbU  SeniiBBry. 

Jos.  T.  Robert,  LL.D....May.  '79>'82 

D.  Shaver,  D.D Oct.,  '79  '80 

Wm.  E.  Holmes Oct..  '79-'82 

W.  R.  Raymond Oct,  '80-'82 

£.  W.  Clement Oct./Bl-*8a 

8rbool  for  filrln. 

Miss  8.  B.  Packard Dec.,'81-'8a 

Miss  Hattio  GUes Dec..  '81-*)>i 


9-10 
1—4 
1-10 
1—1 
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Field*  and  Mitsionaries. 

28.    AUGDBTA. 


Date.      Vri.M. 


AogmU  iMtltiite. 

Lurian  Hay  den.  D  .D May.    1889  —3 

Wm.  D. Siegfried Nov..'69-'71  1—1 

Miiw  Mary  Jennie  Welch.Oct.,  '«9-  71  1-11 

MIks  Emma  J.  Enflleman.Dec.,  '69-'70  —4 

Miss  Caroline  E  Merrick  Dec. .  ■69-'70  —7 

Mis»  Martha  Benton  ....  Dec.      1869  —1 

MiM Catherine  L.  Carter. Dec,  •69-'70  —3 

Misfi  J.  L.  Cunninjrham .  Dec.  •69-'70  —3 

Miss  Annie  Johnson Jan.,     1870  —2 

Miss  Mary  Snsan  Little.  Jan..     1870  —2 

Miss  Sarah  £.  Pleasant.  .Feb.»     1870  —2  t 


29. 


FUldi  and  Mittionaries.         Date.        Tr».M. 

Miss  Eliz.  A.  Sylvester.  .Feb..     1870  —1 

Jos.  T.  Robert.  LL.D  . . .  Aug./71-'79  7—9 

Emanuel  K.  Love Oct..  '75-'76  —8 

Wm.  E.  Holmes Oct..  '75-'76  —8 

Oct.. '77- 79  1—5 

SterUng  Gardner Nov  .  •76-'77  -11 

Collins  H.  Lyons Nov.,'77-'78  —7 

D.  Shaver.  D.D Dec.  '78-'79  —7 

SAVAiniAH. 

H.  J.  Ripley Nov.,'66-'66  — « 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Ripley Nov.,'66-'66  — fl 

Miss  F.  L.  Ripley Nov./66-'66  — « 


Field*  and  Miitionarie*. 

1.  BOISB  ClTT. 

J.  B.  Foster May,  ^i- '76  1— 

D.J.Pierce Feb.,     1881  — 1 

L.  L.  Shearer July,  •81-'82  —9 

2.  Idaho  (Territory). 

Hiram  Hamilton May « '64-'67  2—6 


IDAHO    TEBBITORY. 

Date.     Trt.M.  Field*  and  Mi**ionarie*. 


Date,      Yrs.M. 

8.  Moscow. 

8.  W.  Beaven Apr.,  '81-'82    1— 

4.  WxsTXBM  Idaho  Tsrbitoikt. 
S.   E.  Steams,  (1-3  time, 

Wash.Ter.  and  Oregon)Oct.,  '76-'78    2— 
B.  E.   Steams  ()i  time, 
Wash.Ter.) Nov.,'80.'82    1—3 


ILLINOIS. 


Field*  and  Mi**ionarie*.  Daie.      Tr*.  M. 

1.  Adams  Co.  (See  108). 

Joel  Sweet Oct., '34-'36    1— 

2.  Alexakdeb  Co.  (See  119  &  120). 

3.  Altona. 

L.  Johnson,  Swedes Dec.,'81-'82      —3 

4.  Altok  to  Cabboxxtom. 

Alvin  Bailey Ang.,'38-'34    2— 

6.  AseuMPnoN  (See  179). 

6.    AUBOBA. 

W.  S.  Goodno May,  •61.'52    1— 

Isaac  D.  NeweU May,  '52-'M    1-10 

7.  Ausmr. 

Alex.  Blackburn Nov., '72-'73    1— 

8.  Babcocks  Gbovs. 

E.  Scofleld Aug.,'52-'63    1— 

9.  BABBisaTOii  (See  71). 

10.  Babby. 

Joel  Sweet Mar.,'46-'47    1— 

Norman  Parks Mar., •48-'49    1— 

11.  Batavia  (See  239). 

Isaac  D.  NeweU Nov.,'61-'62    —6 

J.M.Cochran Apr.,'64-'59    5— 

John  Cauch Oct.,  'eS-'fiS    1—6 

12.  Beaveb  Cbebk  (See  264). 

13.  Beixk  Pbaibuc  (See  114). 

14.  Belli:vilx£. 

John  M.  Peck Dec.,'47-'48  1— 

Jason  Corwin Apr. ,  •49-'60  1 — 

Wm.  F.  Boyakin Apr. .  '60-  '51  1—3 

H.  E.  Hempstead Fteb.,    1862     —6 

15.  BKTHAiiY  (See  126). 

16.  Bethel  (See  261). 

17.  Bio  Spbzno  (See  280). 

18.  Blamdimsvuxe  (See  246). 

19.  Bu)oacFiEiJ>  (See  204). 

20.  BLOoMFnxD  Asfio. 

David  8.  French July,  •60-'52    1—9 


Field*  and  Mi**ionarie*.  Date.     Tr*.  M. 

Wm.  McMasters July,'60-'61    1— 

J.  W.  RUey Nov.,'40-'60     —6 

••      Feb.,'62-'64    2— 

21.  BixxnnHGTOM. 

Isaac  D.  Newell Feb..  '38-'40  1—6 

Lyman  Whitney Nov..'44-'46  1—6 

L.  L.  Lansing Nov.,'71-'72  —6 

Geo.  D.  Menger,  Ger  ...Nov.,'74-'77  8— 

Henry  Wernicke    "  ....Nov.,'78-'81  3— 

H.  Fellman  "  ....Nov.,'81.'82  —3 

22.  Bbadfobd. 

G.  D.  Kent Oct..  '71-'72     —9 

23.  Bbimfield. 

Erasmus  N.  Jencks July .'64-'66     —9 

24.  Bbistol  and  Yobkville. 

John  Young May,'54.'68    1— 

26    BBOOKLTif  (See  29). 

26.  BXTKKEB  Hnx  (See  284). 

27.  BUSHNXLL. 

J.  J.  W.  Place Nov.,'e9-'71    2— 

Geo.  P.  Guild Nov.,'72.'73      —7 

Nlles  Kinne Jan.,     1874     —9 

28.  Bybom. 

J.  Edminster May,  •60-'63    3— 

29.  Btbok  akd  Bbookltn. 

J.  Edminster May,  •63-'64    1— 

30.  Caebo. 

H.  H.  Richardson Oct.,  '63-'64      —9 

31.  CAiBoFoBDe(See261&262). 

32.  Camebon. 

John  C.  Bolton Nov.,'69-'71    1—3 

33.  Camton 

Isaac  D.  NeweU Nov.,'41-'44    2— 

Alba  Gross Oct.,  "44- '46    1—9 

34.  Gabbondale. 

David  Matlock Jan. ,     1872      —6 

36.  Cahbondalb  &  Mubphtsbobo. 

JacobCole Jan..     1874    1— 
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Fields  and  MUnonaritt.  Date.       Tn.M, 

36.  Cablinkvillk. 

MoBes  Lemen Apr.,  '4ft-'46  1— 

37.  CABLntsviuJE  &  Obxenviixe. 

Moses  Lemon Sep./47-'48  1— 

38.  Cabmi. 

Tboa.  Stokes Oct., '53- '55  2— 

39.  CABBULL.TOM  (See  4). 

40    Oarthaos. 

Kudolphus  Weston Nov.,'  40-'42  2— 

41.  CABTHAOE&   WaBSAW. 

Norman  Parks Jan.,  '37-'d9  2— 

42.  Ckktbaua  (See  202). 

L8.  Mahan Nov.,'63-'66  2— 

John  W.Terry Dec.,'65-'66  1— 

C.  A.  QnirreUe Apr.,     1874  —3 

43.  Ckhtbal  R.  B. 

Fred.  Melchert,  Ger Jan.,  '68-'70  3— 

44.  Champaxow. 

Wm.  Remington Oct.,  •85-'67  1—6 

Wm.  Washington Dec.,  '70-'71  1— 

Apr.,     1872  —9 

•45.  Cbatelam. 

M.  V.  Kitzmlller Oct.. '70. '71  1— 

Apr., '72-'73  1— 

<46    Chbbansk. 

A,  H.  Esty Apr.,  '71-'72  1— 

47.  Chester. 

D.  L.  PhUUps Apr..  'Sl-'SS  —9 

M.  B.  Kelly Feb., '53- 54  1—9 

0.  L.  Barler No  v.. '54  '56  2— 

48.  Chicago. 

A.  B.  Freeman Ang..'S3-'34  1—4 

Isaac  T.  Uiuton July,  '35-'38  S— 

Lewis  Yorgeuson.Danes.May,  'r>4-'67  3 — 

M.  Nelson.  Danes July.'67-'09  1—9 

Ed.  Anstermuhl,  Oer. . .  .Jan..     1866  1 — 

J .  F.  Hoeffltn,  Oer Feb  .  '70-'71  1—3 

Henry  Nagel.  Ger June.    1876  — 5 

J.  J.  Valkenaar,  Hoi  . . .  .Mar.,  '69.'7u  1— 

J.  A.  Edgren,  :>wedes. . . .  Sep.,  •70-"72  1 — 6 

E.  Wingren,  Swedes Oct.,  '80-'82  —9 

Wm.  Schunke,  Ger Sep.,  'eO-*81  1— 

J.  B.  Smith.  Norw Nov.  .'SO-'ai  1— 

40.  Chiujcothe 

C.  D.  Merit July,'51-'62  1— 

Nelson  Alvord Dec.,'62-'68  1— 

50.  CBYffTAii  Lake. 

John  Ycmng May,  '63-'64  -11 

51.  Clabk  k  (,^RAWFOBX>  Cob. 

A,  J   Fnsou Oct.,'51-'62  1— 

52.  CL.ABK  k  Cumberland  Cos. 

L  W.  P.  Gilbert Oct..  •70-'72  2— 

53.  CukrroH. 

P.  P.  Shirley Oct .  '73- '74  1— 

54.  Clear  Cress  Aaso. 

Reuben  B.  Gentry  . .     ..Mar..'40-'41  \— 

Jan.,  "42- "43  2— 

65.  Clixtos. 

H.  R.  Hicks Nov..'72-'73  1— 

56.  Cliston  k  Fayette  Cos. 

Wm.  J.  Cooley Mar.,'36-'40  4— 

57.  COLKHOUB. 

G.  Mengel,  Ger Jnly.'81-'82  —9 

58.  CoMO  See  149). 

59.  CoKCOBD  k  Wethsbsfield. 

1.  S.  Mahau Jan.,    1854  l-> 

60.  Cook  Co. 

J.  F.  Tolman May,'34-'35  1— 

Joshua  E.  Ambrose Aug.,'34-'35  1— 


Fields  and  Mi$$ion4iriei.  DaU.      Trt.il- 

61.  CoBOOVEB  (See  150). 

Chas.  £.  Brown  [%  time, 

Iowa) JaDe.'45-'46    1— 

62.  Cbawfobd  Co.  (See  61). 

63.  Cumberland  Co.  (See  62). 

64.  Damvillb. 

E.  S.  Graham Apr.,  '73-'74    1—6 

65.  Dbcatob. 

Burton  Carpenter Jan.,  '47-'48  1—3 

Chas.  H.Gates Apr.,    1860  —9 

Nelson  AlvoM Oct.,  '51-  62  1— 

John  M.  Tolman Jan.,  '54-'58  4— 

66.  Deuivan. 

J.  M.  Scroggin Aug..    1852     —5 

8.  8.  Martin May. '63-'66    2— 

67.  DixoK. 

S.S.Martin Sep., '49-'60    1— 

68.  DovEB(See225). 

Salmon  Morton Apr.,  '49- '60    1— 

G.W.Benton Oct.. '51-'62      —6 

69.  Downeb'b  Gbotb. 

Spencer  F.  Holt Apr..'52-*63    1— 

70.  Dundee. 

M.  L.  Wisner Nov..'44-*45    1— 

Chas.  Button July.  'SO-'SS    »— 

71.  Dundee  k  Babbington. 

M.  L.  Wisner Jan..     1846    1— 

72.  Dundee  and  Eloik. 

Joshua  £.  Ambrose Apr.,  '41-'42    1— 

73.  DuPaoe. 

A.  B.  Hubbard Oct., 'SS-'ST    1— < 

74.  Du  Quoin. 

B.S.  Johnson Jan.. '64-'66    1—6 

75.  Eablville  (See  224). 

76.  Eablvillb  and  Mendoxa. 

Nathan  Deuison Oct.,     1854      —2 

77.  East  St.  Louis. 

Cyrus  Thomas Nov  .'72-'74    1—6 

78.  Edginqton  (See  170). 

79.  Edwardsville  (See  285). 

W.  C.  F.  Hempstead. . . .May, 'TO-TO    2— • 

80.  Effinguam. 

Prentice  H.  Evans May.  •66.'68  2— 

A.Rhodes Ang./70-'73  2—8 

H.  B.  Hensley Nov..'73-'74  1— 

W.H.Wilson June,   1878     —3 

81.  Elgin  (See  72). 

82.  Fahrenheit  AND  Fbanklin. 

Jas.  M.  Stickney May.  •47--48    1— 

83.  Fabminoton. 

J.V.Allison May.'72-'75    8— 

84.  Faruinoton  and  Tatis  Citt. 

LCasler J*a..     1871    1— 

86.  Fatette  Co.  (See  66). 

86.  Fosterbubg. 

C.  Schoomaker,  Ger....Apr..      1876    1 — 

87.  Franklin  (See  82). 

88.  Franklin  Aaso. 

Thos  M.  Vance Sep..  •46-'47      —4 

Apr.,'50-51     1— 

89.  Franklin  AND  Saline  Cos. 

Thos.  M.  Vance Apr..*51-'52    1— 

90.  Fbeefobt. 

John  P.  Parsons Nov..'43-'45  2— 

Jae.  Schofleld Oct.. '45- '51  5—7 

T.  L.  Breckenridge Oct..  '51-'62  1— 

Thos.  Reese Mar.,    1853  — • 
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Date.      Trs.M. 


91. 
92. 

98. 

94. 


95. 

96. 

97. 
98. 

99. 

100. 
101. 

102. 

103. 

104. 

105. 
106. 
107. 

loe. 

109. 
110. 
111. 

112. 

113. 
114. 

115. 
116. 


.Jan.,     1863    1— 


1—9 

3— 

—9 

1—6 

—6 

-10 

4— 

2— 


1— 
1— 

1— 


8— 
—6 
1— 

1— 

1— 
1— 
—9 


117. 


FHeldt  and  Missionai-i'S. 

John  H.  Beints.  Ger. , 

Fbikkdshif  (see  261). 

Fulton. 
Wm.  Boney Jan.,  '66- '67 

Fulton  Co.  {See  213). 
Nathaniel  West May.  '34- '37 

Galena. 

Warren  B.  Morey Oct..  •40-'41 

Joel  Wheeler Nov.,'4J)-'44 

OtUHackett Sep.  '44-45 

Lyman  Palmer Dec..'51-'5*2 

Aaahel  Chapin June.  5*2- '56 

Fred  Eetcham June,  '56- '58 

Qalesbxtboh. 
J.  C.  Graves,  CoL  Ch Jan. ,    1869 

Oabdnek. 

W.  H.  Card June.  '67-'68 

John  Higby t Nov., '72-  73 

Gknxses. 
W^.  G.  Johnaon Oct..  •62-'63 

Granville. 
OtiB  lusher Jan.,    1861 

Gbeen  Co. 

Elijah  DodBon Nov.."32-'35 

Jacob  Bower May,     1840 

Joel  Sweet Feb.  '41-'42 

Gbeen  and  Jersey  Coe. 
Elijah  Dodson Oct..  '46- '47 

Green  Garden  (Se<;  128  >. 
Edward  C.  Janzeu.Ger.  .Mar.,  '65-'66 

Carl  Kanz  Ger July,  '66-'67 

Chaa.  Ohlgart.  Ger Sep.,  '74-'75 

Greenville  (See  37). 
W.  D.H.  Johnson Oct..  •51-'54 

Greenwood. 
J.Snasball Jan.,     1872 

Grioosville. 
Calvin  Greenleaf June.'36-'38 

Halt  Moon  (Sec  IGo). 

Hamilton  Co.  (See  279). 

Hancock  Co. 
Norman  Parks Jan.,     1836 

Hancock  and  Adahb  Cos. 
John  Clark Apr.,  •34.'37 

Harding  (Sec  207). 

Harrison  Co.  (See  282). 

Havana.   | 
U.  K.  Coon Jan.,     1872 

Henry  Co. 
Chas.  E  Tinker June,'46-'50 

Hickory  Grots  (See  248). 

Hopewell  k  Belle  Prairie. 
E.  M.  Overstreet July,'70-'71 

Hyde  Park. 
P.  H.  Dam,  Danes  and 
Norwegians    Nov.  '80- '82 

Illinois  (State). 
John  M .  Peck ,  Agent ....  Jan. ,    1833 
"      "      "         •'      ....Dec  ,'37-'39 
"      ••      ••  I K  time  Mo)June.  1841 

Alvin  Bailey.  Agent Apr,.  '85  36 

Moses  Lemen,  '*      Apr.,  '36- '37 

Boswell  Kimball.  Agent. May, '40-'41 
Dan.  Dye  (H  time  Iowa;  Aug.,  '44-'45 
Thos.  Powell.Expl.  Agt,  Aug.'  45'-56  10—3 
I.N.  Hobart,  Gen.  Miss. .  Oct.,  '68- '69    1— 

"       Oct.,  •70'-74    4— 

Indian  Creek  (See  206). 


1— 


1— 


1—3 

— 1 
1—6 

—6 
1— 
1— 
1—2 
1— 


Fields  and  Missionnrus. 

118.  JACK80N  AND  RANDOLPH  C 

Henr>'  S.  Gordon 

119.  Jackkon,  Randolph,  Unic 

AND  Alexander  Co6. 
Reuben  B.  Gentry 

120.  Jackson  and  Alexander  ( 

H .  U.  Kicbardsou 

121.  Jacksonville. 

Alvlu  Bailey 

•t  <• 

A.  W.Jackson 

122.  Jersey  Co  (See  100). 

123.  Jerseyville. 

Wni.  F.  Boyakin 

Justus  Bulkley 

124.  JOLIET. 

Fred.  W.  Ingmire 

125.  JOLIBT  AND  LOCKPORT. 

Fred.  W.  Ingmire 

J.  F.  Childs 

W.  D.  Chirk 

126.  JoNESBORo  k  Bethany. 

H.  £.  Hempstead 

127.  Eaneakee  (See  237). 

G.  W.  Dodge 

John  M.  Whitehead... 
Ernest  Tschlrch,  Ger. . . 
C.     I'ecklenburg.  Ger.. 

A.  Trauschel.  Ger 

N.  Brink.  Danes 

128.  Kankakee  k  Green  Gar£ 

Ernest  Tschlrch,  Ger.. 

129.  Kendall  Co.  (See  136). 

130.  Knox  Co. 

Garden  Bartlett 

131.  Knoxville. 

S.  S.  Martin 

J.  O.  Metcalf 

132.  Leuont  k  Orland. 

Willis  Alden 

133.  Lanark. 

N.E.  Chapin 

134.  La  Salle. 

T.  L.  Breckenridge 

135.  La  Salle  Co. 

Thos.  Powell 

136.  La  Salle  k  Kendall  Cos. 

Hans  Valder,  Norw. .... 

137.  La  Salle  k  Lee  Cos. 

Normau  Warriner 

138.  La  Salle  k  Woodford  C< 

Fred.  Melchers,  Ger 

139.  Lebanon  . 

Nlles  Kinne 

J.  Morris  Lappin 

140.  Lee  Co.  (See  137). 

141.  Leland. 

J.  O.  Metcalf 

142.  Litchfield. 

Thos.  M.  Ind 

143.  Little  Fort. 

Poter  Freeman 

144.  LocKFORT  (See  125;. 

Joseph  T.  Robert.  Jr. . . 

W.  W.  Ames 

C.  J.  Switzer 
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lis.  LoDi. 

J.  F.  Lathrop M«r.,  '64-'66 

46.  LocDnrviLLE  (See  316). 

47.  LOUIDV'ILLK. 

J.  H.  Elkin Apr..  '70-'71 

48.  Ltkdon. 

Ueur>'  C.:smer June/40-'40 

49.  Ltndok  &  CoMO. 
Henry  C.  smer 8ept..'49-'61 

60.  LtNDON  k  COBDOVEB. 

Tubal  Wakelleld M&y ,  '44-'40 

51.  McDoNOUOH  Co. 

JoUu  Logan Feb.,  '39-'40 

63.  McHekryCo. 

Jeel  Wheeler Apr.,  •38-'41 

63.  McLean. 

Jt8.  F.  Herriam Nov./70-'71 

64.  McLean  Co. 

£.  Veach Har..'38-*39 

I«aac  D.  Newell Oct..  '89-'40 

65.  McLeansbobouoh. 

Calvin  Allen Biay,  '7V73 

60.  Macomb. 

John  Logan Oct,  *87-'38 

57.  Macon  (See  201). 

68.  Madison. 

Alrln  aai:ey Kot.,'32-'33 

59.  Malta. 

J.bnCanch Nov.,    1870 

60.  3rANCH£8TEB  (See  280]. 

61.  Matt(X)N. 

J.  W.  Kiley Jan.,     1866 

62.  Mexdota  (See  76). 

63.  Metamoba. 

A.  B.  Cramb July,'61-'63 

64.  Metamoba  &  Veb&auxjes. 
A.  B.  Cramb July,'60-'61 

66.  Metamoba  k  Halt  Moon. 

C.   1).  Merit July.'64-'66 

66.  ^riLFTAKY  Tract. 

Job II  Logan Oct..  '3i-'37 

J.  M .  Chapman Jan.,  '35-'36 

67.  Millebhbubo. 

D.J.  Lloyd July,  •38-*40 

68.  Milmine  (See  259). 

69.  MlNONK. 

Fred.  Melchort,  Ger Jan.,  •71-'75 

Henry  Fellman,  Oer June.'80-'81 

70.  MoLiNE  k  Eikiington. 

A.  G.  Eberhart June,'52-'58 

71 .  MoMEKCE  (8co  237). 

Wm.  Storrs Sep.,  •63-*54 

John  Higby Apr  ,  '63-  64 

72.  Monmouth. 

W .  Lcvieee Nov.  ,'47-'48 

73.  MuNTicELLO  (See  262). 

74.  Moroan  Co. 

Wm.  Kiuner Aug.  .•32-'36 

Wni.  Spencer Nov  ,'32-'38 

Jacob  Bower Nov.,*32-'36 

Nov.,*38-'40 

Joel  Sweet Jan.,     ia37 

Feb.,'39-*40 

176.  Morrts. 

Gilbert  S.  BaUey Mar..    1863 


rt.Jl. 

176. 

1— 

177. 

1— 

178. 

3— 

179. 

^- 

180. 

1— 

181. 

1- 

182. 

3— 

183. 

-10 

1—3 

184. 

1— 

186. 

—9 

1— 

186. 

187. 

-10 

188 

-11 

189. 

1— 

190. 

2— 

191. 

1— 

192. 

193. 

1~ 

194. 

4 

^- 

195. 

1—8 

196. 

4— 

1-3 

197. 
198. 

1— 

199. 

—6 

-9 


5—6 
4— 

1-6 
—6 
1— 

— 0 


200. 

201. 

202. 
203. 


Fields  and  Miuumaries.        Bate.       l>f  .if . 

Mt.  Cabeoll. 
J.  V.  Allison May,  'SS-'SS    3— 

Mt.  PuuisEi  k  Salt  Cbeee. 
Lowia  Morgan Jan.,  '46-'47    2— 

Mt.  Ybbnon. 
Daniel  W.  Morgan July,  •71-'72    1— 

MowEAQUA  k  AaeuuPTiov. 
R.  R.  Coon NoT.,'69-'71    »— 

MuBPHTSBORO  (See  35). 
J.  H.  Mize Oct.,  '70-'71       —6 

NAPEBVII.LB. 

Alba  Gross Aug..*46-'48    2— 

Silas  Tucker Apr.,  '49-'62    S— 

Nashyiujc. 

D.C.Adams Apr..   1870 

W.  H.  earner Nov..  *73-74 

New  ABE. 

Morgan  Edwards Jan.,     1845 

John   Higby Apr./62-*63 

New  Bedfobd. 
N.  F.  Pierson,  Swedes.. Deo., '81-*82 

NiLWOOD. 

Justus  Bulkley Jan.,  '70-'71 

W.  C.  Roach Feb..'72-'73 

Nine  Mile  Asso. 
J.  0.  Wilson Oct.,'71-T4 

Noble  and  Olnbt. 
J.  F.  McCusick Jan..  •70-*7a 

.  NOEOMIR. 

J.  M.  Stifler May,  •70-*71 

J.  H.  Mi2e Apr.,'73-'74 

Normal. 
C.  K.  Taylor. Jan.,'73-*74 

Nobthebn  Illinois. 

Thomas  Powell Oct.,  •43-'44 

L  N.  Hobart.  Gen.  MU..Oct..'69-'70 
Olof.  Bergstrom,  Swedes. Dec.,  ^O-'Tl 

Oaelbt  (See  262). 

Olnsy  (See  187). 

Olnet  Akso. 
David  C.  Walker Jan.,    1874      —9 

Onaroa. 
A.  L.  Jordan Oct. 'Tl-Ta      —9 

Oplain. 
J.  G.  Porter Nov.,'85-'36    1— 

Oquawaea. 

Wm.  T.  Bly July.    1853      — S 

E.  N.  Elton Jan..'70-*7a    2—5 

Orland  ^Sec  132;. 

OflWEOO. 

E.H.Sawyer Jan.,    1873      — 9 

Ottawa. 

Samuel  Ladd Aug..  '44-45  1— 

Norman  Warriner June  '44-'46  1 — 

John  Higby Nov. .  •46-'60  3-11 

Chas.  Thompson Apr..    1851      — 8 

W.  D.  CUrk Sep., '63-'64  1— 

Palestine  Aseo. 

Stephen  Kennedy May, '41 -'43  2— 

A   J.  FuBon July,'50-'61  1— 

L.  W.  P.  Gilbert Nov.,  •73-'74  —6 

Pana  and  Macon. 

R.  R.  Coon Nov  .  •63-'64    1— 

Henry  H.  Northrup Mar..  '67.'C9    a— 

Pana  to  Centbalia. 
J.M.Cochran OcL.  •66.'67    1— 

Pa  BIB. 
G.  W.Riley Not..'45."47    »— 


1— 

1— 
1— 


2— 
1— 


2—6 

1—6 
1—6 

1—3 

1— 
1— 
1— 
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FieldsanlMiuionaries.  J>aU.     Yrt.M. 

204.  Pabu  akd  BLOOMnxzj). 

G.  W.  Kiley Not.,'47-'49    a— 

206.  Paw  Paw  Obovb  k  Somokauk.  , 

Normau  Warriner June'45-'46    1— 

206.  Paw  Paw  Gbotx  k  Ikdian  Cbxsx. 

Norman  Warriner Deo. .  '47-'48    1— 

207.  Paw  Paw  Obdvs  k  Habdiro. 

Mormau  Warriner Dec., '48 '49    1— 

208.  Patbom 

Thom'aM  H.  Ford May.  '38-'40    1-10 

Norman  Parka Jan..  'd9-'40    2— 

209  Pkkxn 

Gilbert  8.  Bailey Nov.,'61-'B«  4— 

A.  A  BuBsell  Jan..     1867      -3 

J.  J.  Valkenaar.  Bollan- 

dera May,'70.'71  1- 

Chas.  Oblgart.  Ger Ang..'81-'82     —6 

210.  Pkobia. 

A.  Biddler Dec., '37 '38  —11 

H.  G.  Weeton Nov..  •46-'47  1— 

J.  Edininater May.  •64.'67  2—8 

I.  8.  Mahan,  Adams  St. 

Cburch 8ep.,'57-'68  —6 

Geo.  D.  Menger.  Ger. . .  .Oct.,  •68-'66  2—0 

Jobn  Merz,  Ger June,    1866  —8 

Jobn  H.  Kruger Oct.,  '61-'67  6—9 

••      Feb..    1860  —6 

211.  Pkobia  axd  Tbkmokt. 

laaac  i).  NeweU Nov..'4S-'46    2—7 

212.  Peobia  Co. 

H.G.  Weston July.    1862      —3 

213.  Peobia  k  Fultoh  Cob. 

A.  M.  Gardner Oct.,  '37-'38      —6 

2U.  Pktiersbubo. 

H.P.  Curry Mar.,'72-'74    2- 

215.  PxoEox  Gbotb  akd  Podtf 

Plbakakt. 
C.B.  Seals Jan..     1873    1— 

216.  PlOBON  Gbove  k  Loudkhtillb. 

C.B.  Seals Apr.,    1874      —6 

217.  PiSCKNEYVILLE. 

J.H.  Mlzo Apr..'68-'70    2— 

218.  PLAWyiBLD. 

JoRhiia  E.  Ambrose Aug.,'35-'37    3— 

8.P.  Ivc8 Apr..'B0-'62    2— 

219.  Plkarant  Gbovk. 

Isaac  Marvin Oct.. '40-42    2— 

John  Bolton June,'63-'66    2— 

220.  Point  Plrabakt  (See  216). 

221.  Polo. 

Jobn  Toung Nov.,'60-'71    1—6 

222.  POKTIAC. 

Fred.  Ketcham Jnne,'63-'64    1— 

228.  Pbincktox. 

F.  B.  Ive« Dec..'71-'73  2— 

A.  B.  Orgren.  Swpdes  ..  .Nov.,'80-'82  1— 

J.  M.  Florin,  Swedes Jan.,     1882  —3 

224.  Pbisckton  &  Eablviixe. 

F.  B.  Ives Dec..  '70-'71    1— 

226.  Pbincetom  k  Dovkb. 

W.  Levisee Apr..  •46-'47    1— 

226.  QuiNCT. 

Ezra  Flsber May. '36-'40  3—6 

Edwin  C.  Brown July,  •40-'44  2-10 

Charles  Ross,  Ger Nov.,'74-'76  1— 

F.  H.  Petereit,  Ger Apr.,  •79-'81  3— 

227.  Bahdolph  Co.  (See  118  k  119). 

H.  8.  Deppe,  Ger May,  '64-'66    1— 


FieldtandMiMtivnaritt.         DaU.     Yn.M. 

228.  Randolph  k  St.  Claib  Cos. 

U.  S.  Deppe,  Ger Mar..'62-'64    1—8 

229.  Ramtoul. 

H.  U.  Ballard Juue.'71-'72      —8 

H.  B.  Johnson Nov.,'72-'73      —6 

230.  ROCKFOBD. 

Warren  F.  Parish Not.,'44-'46     —9 

L.  J.  Ahlstrom.  Swedes. Nov..'8u-'82     -11 

281.  Rock  Islaivd. 

C.  E.  Hi  own.  {%  time  in 

Iowa •42-'44  1— 

EzraFisher May, '44 '45  -11 

Daniel  Dye Aug.  ,'46-'47  —9 

J.  W.  Dennison Dec. .  '47-'40  1—1 

Fred.  Ketcham June.'60-'53  3— 

LLFrisk Dec..  •62-'65  8— 

F.  O.  Neilson.  Swedes. . . . Nov.,'69-'ti0  —6 

G.  Palmquist.       "     ....Feb..'63-'64  1—9 

102.  Rock  Isi^amd  Asso. 

A.  G.  Eberhart June,'60.*62  2— 

June'53-'54  -9 

Fred.  Kotcham Juue.'64  '55  1— 

283.  Rock  Spbimo. 

A.B.  J^iarris Jan.,    1843    1— 

234.  RouvD  Pbaibib. 

Jas.  Veness July,  •44-'46    1— 

236.  RnsHviLLJE. 

Isaac  D.  NeweU Oct.,  '36-'37    1— 

236.  St.  Akmx. 

Louis  Auger,  French Oct ,  'f»2-'64    2— 

....Sep., '69-'74    4— 

237.  St.  Ankb.  Kankakbx  k  Moukncx. 

P.  C .  Pourmier.  French .  Oct . ,     1860     —3 

238.  St  Charles. 

NllesKiuno July,'50-'66    5—6 

239.  St   Cbakues  k  Batavia. 

ML.  WiHuer Oct . '43-'44    1— 

IraDudley., Apr  ,  •46-'47    2-8 

240   &r  Clair  Co.  (Be  2  228). 

Nathaniel  Amet t May,  '36-'39    3— 

241.  St   Claib  k  Wabhikoton  Cob. 

David  L.  PhiUlps Jan.,  '47-'49    2—6 

242.  SODORVS  (See  269). 

243.  Saunk  Co.  (See  89). 

244.  Salt  Creek  (8t>o  177). 

245.  ScioTA  &  Blandiksvillx. 

J.  H.  Delano  Dec..  '70-'71    1— 

246.  Shipman. 

John  E.  Ingham Nov..'69-'70     —3 

247.  Sidney. 

0.  F.  Willis Oct.,  '70-'71    1— 

248.  Sidney  k  Hickobt  Gbovk. 

G.  F.  Willis Oct.,  '71-'72      —6 

249.  SoKONAUK  (See  205). 

John  Young Aug./53-'54      —9 

Fred.  Melchert.  Ger July,  63- '64      -10 

Fred.  Thoms.  Ger Jan.,  •(i6-'67  1—6 

W.  F.  Stahl,  Ger Oct.,  ^2-'73  1— 

•     Oct., '80- '82  1—6 

Henry  Wernicke.  Ger. . . .  June,'74-'78  8— 

260.  South  Distbict  Asbo. 

Moses  Lemen Jan.,  '33-'36    3— 

251.  SouTHEBN  Illinois. 

David  L.  Phillips Nov.,'49-'51  1-5 

1.  8.  Mahan  Nov.,'66.'71  5—6 

D.  P.  French.  Gen.  Mis.  .Jan.,  •72-'74  2—6 

R.  C.  Keele Oct, '73-'74  —6 

H.  8.  Deppe,  Ger Mar..'6l-'62  -10 

8.  Kupfer,  Ger May,  '51-'63  2- 
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FUl'it  and  Mitrionariet.  DaU.     Yrt.M. 

262.  Spbinofield. 

J.  Merriam Apr.,  '37- '39  %— 

Ambler  Edson Jime/44-'46  1— 

Gilbert  8.  Bailey Oct.,  •46-'49  2—6 

Peter  Klein,  Ger Jan..     1871  1— 

Wm.  Papeubausen,  Oer.May.  'au-'82  1—9 

263.  SPRIMaFIELD  A8SO. 

Joel  Sweet Feb.,  '40-'41    1— 

264.  SUGAB  CrSRK  AMD  BEAVEB  CRXKK. 

Irenlas  Fo alone,  French  Nov.,  '69-'63    6— 

265.  Sycaxors. 

John  Yoang May,  '64-'66    1—6 

256.  Tamaboa. 

Arthur  L.  Wilkinson Nov.,*66-'67      —8 

257.  TnroLi. 

Joel  Sweet Apr.,  'SO-'Sl    1—3 

John  0.  Bolton Jan..    1873    1— 

268.  Tbxmoi«t  (See  211). 

Samuel  Ladd July.'46-'48    2— 

Gilbert  S.  BaUey Oct.,  '5U-'61    1—8 

859.  Td8Cox«a.  Milminf.,  Sodobub  amd  Ziom. 

Grelghton  hiliott Apr..'64-'65    1—6 

260.  Ukiom  Co.  (See  119). 

261.  Umiom  Dist.,  Oaibo  Fobdb, 

Fbikkdship  and  Bkthki.. 
D.    McArthur NoT.,*70-'71    1— 

262.  UinoN  Durr.  Caibo  Fobds 

MONTICKIXO  &  OaSL£Y. 

D.  McArthur Nov.,'71-'72     —8 

263.  Uppeb  Alton. 

Je8«e  W.  DenniBOU Dec.,  '46-'47    1— 

264.  Ubbana. 

Ira  H.  Rees Oct.,  '63-'64      —8 

265.  Vakdalia. 

Wm.  F.  Boyakin Oct.,  •40-'41    1—3 

Geo.  Stacy Aug..'46-'48    1—6 

J.  K.  Ford Dec, '61-'6a    1— 

266.  Vebmilliomvillb. 

Tho8.  Powell Oct.,  •36-'41    4— 

267.  TERt^AILLS8  (See  164). 

268.  Walnut. 

H.  C.  Fir8t....i Sep..  '71-'72      —9 

J.  B.  Brown Apr.,     1878      —6 


Field*  and  Miuionarie*.  DaU.     Trt.M. 

269.  Wabbknvilue. 

Joel  Wheeler May,  '41-'42    1— 

Philander  Taylor July,  '44-'45    1— 

270.  Wab8aw  (See  41). 

271.  Watsbka. 

Daniel  T.  Johna Aug. ,  •71-72     —9 

272.  Wabhingtom. 

Wm.  T.  Bly Jnne,'47-'60    »— 

273.  WAfiBiNGTOK  Oo.  (See  241). 

274.  Waterloo. 

James  B.  Oloott Jane,'38-'39      -10 

276.  Wavkbly. 

M.  C.  Davenport Nov.,  •73.'74    1— 

276.  Wbstfield  Abbo. 

Tho«.J.  Thornton Nov.,*72-'78    1— 

277.  Wbthebsfixld  (See  69). 

278.  White  Co. 

C.  J.  Kelly Oct..'e9-'70    1— 

279.  Whits  and  Hamxltoh  Cob. 

K.  G.  Hay Nov./71-'72      —3 

280.  Whitxhall.    Manchxbteb 

AND  Bio  Sfbinob. 
Joel  Sweet Feb.,    1842     —9 

281.  Winchebtbb. 

Gardner  Bartlett Jaly.'32-'88     -la 

282.  Winnebago  k  Habbison  Cos. 

Chas.  Button Mar.,  '46-*47    1— 

288.  Woodbubn. 

Elijah  DodBon Jan..     1886    1— 

"      Mar..*39-'40    1—2 

284.  Woodbubn  &  Bunxbb  Hill. 

SUasC.  Jamea Sep.. '46.'47    1— 

285.  Woodbubn  k  Edwabdsvillb. 

W.  D.  H.  Johnaon Dec.,'48.'60    2— 

286.  Woodfobd  Co.  (See  138). 

287.  Woodbtoce. 

B.  M.  Brown N0T./68.'M    1— 

288.  Tates  City  (See  84). 

289.  Yobkvillb  (See  24). 

290.  Zion  (See  269). 


INDIANA. 


Fieldt  and  Missionaries.  Date,      Yrs.M. 

1.  ADAU8  Co. 

Daniel  Palmer Dec..'34'36    2— 

2.  Allen  &  Wbllb  Cob. 

Robert  Tisdale Dec.  .•46-'46      —7 

James  R.  Allyn Apr..'53-'54    1— 

3.  Allen.  WELIJB&  Huntxno- 

TON  Cos. 

JamoB  B.  Allyn Apr.,'62.'63    1— 

4.  Angola  (See  83). 
6.  Antioch  (See  143). 

6.  Attica. 

John  G.  Kerr Jan.,    .  o2    » — 4 

£.  L.  M.  MllllB June.*64-'66    2— 

Lewis  McCreary Oct.,  '67-'68    1— 

7.  Bbdfobd. 

William  McNutt .Oct., '6(4-'68    2— 

8.  Bedford  AsBo. 

Robert  M.  ParkB Nov.  .'52-'64    2— 

•      8ep,,'63-'(*5    2— 


Fxelds  and  Missionarie*.  Date,      YrsM, 

Thomas  N .  Robertaon . . . Nov./62-'63  1— 

Hardin  Burton Nov./63-'64  —10 

9.  Bellevillb. 

John  JoneB Jan.,     1844  1 — 

10.  Bethel  Abso. 

A.  G.  Newgent I>ec..'62-*53  1— 

11.  Blooxington. 

Reuben  Coffey Nov.,'S6-*37  1— 

Thomas  N.  Robertson . . .  July/46-*46  1— 

...Nov./63*64  —11 

A.  0.  Davidson Feb.,*76*79  3— 

12.  Bloominoton  A  Spboiovillx. 

James  H.  Dunlap Moy./4<6-'47  —II 

13.  Bluittown  k  Wabbbn. 

Abel  Johnson. Jan.,  '62-*54  3— 

14.  Boonvillb. 

William  McConnell Dec.,  *63.*64  1 — 
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Piel'lt  and  MitsionarUt  Date.     Yrt.M. 

16.   Bbookvilljc. 

KliBees MAy.'52-'54  2—6 

16.  BBOWNffTOWN  AbSO. 

WiUi»m  Gillaspy Mar./63-'M  1— 

17.  CiBBAB'8  CBEEK. 

Fred.  Melchert.  Ger Nov..*64-'66  2— 

C.  A.  F.  S.  Bench,  Ger. .Sep./80-'81  1— 

18.  Cambridgk. 

A.  S.  Ames May,  '66-'68  2— 

19.  Cas6  k  Wabahh  Cos. 

Samuel  Deweesee Maj.  '47-'48  1 — 

20.  CusKTERFTELD  fSce  92). 

F.  M.  BuchauoQ Jan.      1868  —9 

21.  Columbia  Cm. 

Lyman  Wilder Nov.,'66-*68  2— 

J.  L.  McLeod Dec.,'68-'60  2— 

A.  .Suider Jan.,     1871  1— 

22.  Columbus. 

David  J.  Huston Oct.. '63-'64  —6 

23.  CONKZBSYILLE  &  BUSHVILLB. 

William  Leet NoT..'6a-'63  —6 

24.  CovnioTOif. 

David  B.  French July . '46-  '46  1— 

James  French Apr./47-'49  3— 

25.  Cbawfordstille. 

William  M.  Pratt June.'3»-'41  2-10 

26.  Cbowk  Ponrr.  Eaolb  Cbbbk 

&  LOWBLL. 

Timothy  H.  BaU Jan.,     1864  —9 

27.  Dakville. 

John  Jones Dec.,  '50-'51  1— 

28.  Deabbobiv  Co.  (See  40). 

29.  Dklphi. 

William  Rees Sep..  '32-'39  6— 

J.C.  Post Jan.,     1864  -11 

30.  Eaolb  Cbexk  (See  26). 

31.  ECOKOMT. 

Samuel  Hervey May,  '46-'46  1— 

32.  Edwabdkpobt. 

Heury  Wernicke,  Ger.... June,    1874  — 3 

33.  Elkhart. 

L.  A.  Alford Apr..'63-'64  1—6 

E.  A.  RusaoU July,  '67-T>8  1—1 

W.A.Clarke Jan.,     1875  1— 

34.  Elkhart  River  Arso. 

Elijah  Barne8 Sep  ,  '47-'48  1— 

R.  H.  Cook June,'57-'69  2— 

J.  L.McI>eod Apr.,'61-'65  3— 

Ly man  Wilder Jan. ,     1865  1 — 

35.  EVAKSTILLE. 

Nicholas  V .  Steadman . . .  June,'47-'50  2—9 

Joseph  A.  Dixon Sep.,  '60-'64  3—8 

I.  G.  Werthner.  Ger May,  '66-'57  1— 

Geo.  F.  Mayer,  Ger Jan.,     1864  —3 

C.  Tecklenburg.  Ger Oct..  •67-'78  11- 

36.  Etakstille  Abso. 

AsaMarsh Dec,'52-'64  1—9 

William  McConnell Dec.,  '62-'53  -10 

37.  FatkttkCo. 

William  Miller Apr..  '38-'41  2-11 

88.  Ft.  Watwe. 

William  Cox Oct.,'40-'4l  1— 

William  Guildersleeve. .  .Nov.,'41-'43 '  1—3 

James  U.  Dunlap May,  '44-'45  1—2 

H.  D.  Mason Mar.,'47-'48  1— 

Stedman  B.  Searle Apr. ,    1 848  —5 

J.  D.  M(^8on Mav  '.M)'52  2— 

U.  B.  Miller Jime.'5a-'64  1— 


PuldM  and  Miuionariet.  Date.     Tn.M, 

39.  Fbanklin. 

A.  R.  Hinkley Apr..    1841      —5 

40.  Franklin,  Deabbobm   and 

Kipley  Ccjs. 

Daniel  Palmer Nov  '33-*34  1— 

41.  Franklin  k  Johnsoh  Cob. 

Uaiuuel  Harding May,     1835      —6 

42.  Freedom  Akso. 

Prentice  T  Palmer Xov..'51-'63  2— 

43.  FrLTON  Co. 

James  Babcock Oct.,  '62.'63  1— 

44.  GotiHEN. 

R.  H.Cook      Apr.,'62-'K3  1— 

Charles  Ager Mar..'60'C3  3— 

Addison  M.  Buck    May. '65-'67  2— 

45.  GospoBT. 

Benj .  B.  Arnold Nov.  ,'44.*45  1— 

J.  D.  Crabs Apr.,  •57-*68  1— 

46.  Obkkncastlb. 

John  G.  Kerr Feb.,  '47-'49  1—9' 

WmM.  Davis Sep.. '62.'53      —6 

Geo.  F.  Pentecost May,  '64.'66  2— 

Robt.  M.  Parks Jan.,  '67-'68  1— » 

47.  Gbxeksbubo. 

Joshua  Currier Jane,'88-'89  1 — 

D.  J.  Haston Apr.'53-'64  1— 

48.  Habbuon  Co.  (See  106). 

49.  Habttoed. 

William  Chaffee   Dec.,'60-'52  1— » 

50.  Habttobd  k  New  Cobydok. 

William  ChafGae Dec..  '52-'53  1— 

61.  Hendricks  Co. 

John  Jones Dec.,'48-'49  1— 

52.  Hendbicks  &  Putnam  Cos. 

John  Jones Jnne,'41-'44  3 — 

63.  Huntington. 

H.  C.  Skinner Feb.,  •51-'62  1— S 

Jas.  H.  Dunlap Feb.,    1857      —9 

L.  B  Chamberlin Nov.,*67-'69  1-a 

Jas.  G«o<lrich Nov.,'59-'61  2— 

Chas.  Morton July,  •6H.'67  1— 

S.  A.  Kingsbury Oct.,  '67-'68  1— 

54.  Hunttnotdn  Co.  (See  3). 

55.  Huntinoton.    Miami    and 

Wahakh  Co«. 

Geo.  Sleeper Feb..  '44  '47  3— 

56.  Huntington  Abko. 

Jus.  H.  Dunlap Jan.,'60-'61  2— 

57.  Indiana  (State). 

M.Fairfield.     Agent Jan..    18.33  1— 

Samuel  Harding,  •'     Feb..     1834      —9 

Samuel  Hervey.    ••     ....May.'44-'45  1— 

Wm.  M.  Pratt,  Itin Nov  .•43-'44      -10 

E.  D.  Owen.  Expl,  Agt. .  .June,    1847      —1 

Samuel  Dew(«H«e May,  '49-'tU  1 — 

Nicholas  V.  Stedman,  Expl. 

Agent Apr.,  '60- '50  6—3 

tJ.  B.  Miller.  Expl.  Agt. . .  June.'66-'57  1—4 

LymanWilder,  Gen.  Mi8S.Nov.,'69-'62  2—2 
A.  S.  Ames,  Gen.  Miss'y .  .Nov..'65-'66      —6 

F.  D.  Bland.  Gen.  Mi88'y.Mar.,'66  '69  2—9 
A.  Henrich,  Ger June,    1875      —1 

58.  Indianapolis. 

Ezra  Fisher Nov..*32-*35  ?— 

Timothy  R.  Cressy June,*46-'52  6— 

Sidney  Dyer Nov..'62-'63  1— 

G.  Koopman.  Ger Nov..'70.'76  6— 

Ernest  Tschirch,  Ger June. '77- '79  2— 

69.  Indianapolis  Asm). 

John  Jouoa Dec.,  *61-*62      —9 
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FieUU  and  Mitnonariet.  Date.      Yrs.M. 

60.  jKPFKBSOif  Co.  (See  62). 

61.  Jbffebsomtiixx. 

William  Sym Jan.,    1852     —9 

62.  JxiVKXnOS  &  JEFFXB80N  OOfl. 

Tho8.  Hill.  Jr Apr. ,  'SS-'Se    1— 

63.  Johnson  Co.  (See  41). 

64.  LaObanosCo. 

HenryJ.  HaU May,'83-'87    4— 

65.  La  Pobtb. 

Timothy  Spaaldlng Mar.,'86-'86    1— 

66.  La  Pobtk  k  St.  Jossph  Cos. 

Alexander  Hastings Feb.,  '46-'46    1— 

67.  Lake  Co.  (See  111). 

68.  Lawbknckbuso. 

George  Matthews Oct./34-*38    4~ 

69.  Lebanon. 

IraH.  Bees May,     1860     ~6 

70.  Lima. 

B.    H.    Cook    (^  time  in 
Sherman.  Mich.) July.  '48-'49     —9 

71.  Lima  and  Ontario. 

R.  H.  Cook Apr.,'49-'50    1— 

72.  Little  Tore. 

William  McCoy . .  Nov.  ,*52-'63    1— 

73.  Livonia. 

William  McCoy Nov.,'64-'67    »— 

74.  Looanspobt. 

C  M .  Richmond Sep  ,  •47-'48      —6 

75.  Ix>VELL  (See  26,. 

76.  Madison. 

Reuben  Mowry Dec .  ,*86-'37    1— 

77.  Madison  Co. 

Nathaniel  Richmond. . .  .Dec..    1883      —1 
J.  L.  Richmond Mar./33-'84      -~6 

78.  Manchbsteb  (See  106). 

79.  Marion  Co. 

Thoa.  C.  To-wnsend Ang.,'85-'36    1— 

Madison  Hume Aug.,'41-'42    1— 

80.  Marshall  (Soo  108y. 

81.  MLon  Co.  (See  65). 

82.  MicHiaAN  Cmr. 

N.  a.  Chase    Jan.,    1837    1— 

83.  MiLOROvE  and  Anoola. 

A.  8.  Ames Feb.,  '51-'62    1— 

81.  Mill  Creek  (See  97). 

85.  MiSHAWAKA  (See  129). 

Moses  Clark May,     1846      —6 

86.  Monroe  Co. 

Reaben  Coffey Nov.,*38-*42    4 — 

87.  Monticello. 

Stedmau  B.  Searl Mar.,    1899      S 

88.  Morgan  Co. 

John  Jones June.'39-'40    1— 

BenJ .  B.  Arnold Nov.,'46-'47    1— 

89.  Morgan  and  Owen  Cos. 

BeiO-  B.  Arnold Nov.,  '45-46    1— 

90.  Mt.  Gii.XAD(Seel27). 

91.  ilrwciE. 

Isaac  Bloomer Nov  ,'63-'64    1— 

92.  MlHiTCIE  AND  Chestebtielo. 

J.  C.  Skinner May,'66-'68    1—9 

93.  New  Albany. 

Wm.  nildreth Juue,*77-*80    3 

94.  New  Cobtdon  (See  50;. 


Date,      Tr*.M, 


Fields  and  Miuioiaria. 

95.  New  Philadelphia. 

Wm .  McCoy Mar.,'47.'48    1— 

96.  New  Philadelphia  &  Salsic 

Wm.  McCoy Mar.,*48-'60    2— 

97.  New  Philadelphia.  Salem. 

Mill  cherkand  New 
Pbovidesce. 
Wm.  McCoy Aur.,'66.'68    2— 

98.  New  Pbovidencs  (See  97  &  134). 

99.  Nobthebn  Asbo. 

Jas.  Martin Jnly,'S9-'42  2-11 

0.  F.  Brayton July.'53-'64  1— 

Wm.  A.  Hitchcock 8ep.,'64-'65  1— 

John  M.  Whitehead Aag.,'55-*57  2— 

AdolphusPatze.Ger....  Mar.,    1857  — < 

100.  OMTABio(8ae  71). 

101.  Obiand. 

A.  S.  Ames Feb., '50-'61    1— 

Mar..'62-'63    1— 

102.  Owen  Co.  (See  89). 

103.  Paoli. 

1.  D.  Crabs Apr.,  •62-'53    1— 

104.  Pendleton. 

Nathaniel  Richmond Nov.,'a6-'87    1— 

Apr., '43-'44    1— 

105.  Pebu. 

C.  M.  Richmond Oct..  '60-'61      —3 

106.  Pebu  &  Habbison  Co«. 

C  M.  Richmond Apr  ,  •48-'49      -11 

107.  Pipe  Cbrek  (See  135). 

Saiuuel  Deweese May,'48-'49    1— 

108.  Pipe  Creee  k  Makchester. 

J.W.  Nye Feb.,     1863      —9 

109.  PL>-MorTH. 

AVm.  M.  Simons May.  '69>'61    1—9 

110.  Pltmouth  k  Marshall. 

J.  M.  Maxwell Nov./61-*64    2—^ 

111.  Porteb  and  Labx  Cos. 

Wm.  T.  Bly Feb..  •46-*46    1— 

112.  Pbinteb'r  Rstbeat. 

Daniel  Palmer Dec.,  •36-*37    1— 

113.  Putnam  Co.  (See  62). 

114.  Reksselaeb. 

L.  McCleary Apr.,  *64-'65    1—6 

115.  Richmond. 

K.  D.  Owen May,  '37.'89    2— 

J.  P  A genbroad Mar., '66  '72    <^-ll 

116.  RiPLET  Co.-<See  40). 

117.  Rising  Sun. 

Wm.  Johnson.  (K  tlme).Mar.,'47-'49    2— 
T.  Warn  Beagle Ang.,'66-'68    2— 

118.  ROCHESTTEB. 

J.  Barratt Dec.. '66.'68    1—9 

T.G.  Lamb Mar..    16G9      — U 

119.  ROCKVILLB. 

David  S.  French Dec.,*46-'48    »— 

120.  RusHViLLB  (See  23). 

121.  St.  Omeb. 

Joshua  Cnrrier Jnne.'41-'42    1 — 

122.  Salamanca  Riveb  Asbo. 

FninkUn  Q.  Baldwin ....  Jane.'4S-'48    fr— 
Robert  Tisdale Dee.. '48-'45    2~ 

123.  Salem  (See  96  &  67). 

124.  Setmoub. 

Jon.  H.  Sedwick Aug..-65-'«8    1— 

J.  De  Ganuo Oct..  '66-'«»    1— « 
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Fields  and  Missionaries.         Date.        Trs.M. 

136.  Shelbt  Co. 

Eliphalet  Williams Mar. .  •34-'35  —9 

J.  V.  A.  Wood May.  'M-"^^  2— 

Lewis  Morgau. Mar.,  '34-'36  1—9 

126.  Shxlbytiujs. 

John  Keece Oct..  '51-'52  1— 

Apr.,'54-'65  1— 

A.  S.  Amea May, '68-'64  1- 

JoB.  L.  Irwin May,  '64-'67  8— 

J.  B.8haff. Mar./68-'70  2— 

127.  Shelbtvilue  and  Mt.  Gilsad. 

John  Beeoe Apr.,'63-'M    1— 

128.  South  Bsnd. 

E.  T.  Manning Sep..  '46-'i7    1- 

129.  South  Bend  and  Mxsbawaka. 

Wm.  M.  Pratt Kov..  'ii-'tt      —6 

130.  Spabta. 

A.  R.  Hinkley Oct.,  'Se-'S?    1— 

131.  Sfencxb. 

J.  V.  A.  Wood May,  'SS-'S*    1— 

132.  Spbimovxlljb  (See  12). 

138.  SrmKsviLLB. 

John  Jones Dec..  '46-'47    1~ 

••        •«        Dec.. '49-'60    1— 

184.  BnxxsynxB  k  New  Pbotidkngx. 

John  Jones Deo.,'46-'46    1~ 

135.  Stont  Cbsek  k  Pxfk  0!bkxx. 

Michael  White Not  .•61-'62      -U 

136.  SWUZERLAND  CO. 

Daniel  Palmer Dec.,  '37-'42    4—9 

187.  Tkbsjb  Hautk. 

Job.  a.  Dixon Apr..  •46-'50  4— 

Wm.  Leggett Apr..     1850  —3 

Fred.  Snyder July.*ft2-*63  -^8 

Daniel  Taylor Jan..     1854  —3 

J  B.A«h 8ep..'54-'66  1—9 


Fields  and  Missionaries, 

138..TIPFSCANOK  Co. 

Loyal  Fairmau i! 

139.  TiPPXCAKOK  A880. 

Peter  Webb 

JohnHill 

Madison  Hume ( 

Dayid  S.  French ! 

140.  VAU>ABAiaO. 

Wm.  T.  Bly i 

A.  Nlckerson I 

Harry  Smith I 

141.  YXNCKNNXB. 

Jas.  S.  GilleBpie 

L.  D.  Robinson ! 

BenJ.F.  Gavins I 

142.  Wabash. 

E.  W.  Creasy I 

Edwin  0.  Brown I 

H.  G.  Skinner [ 

W.  N.  Wyeth : 

143.  Wabash  k  Antioch. 

Jas.  B.  Allyn I 

144.  Wabash  Co.  (See  19  k  15). 
146.  Wabbzk  (Soj  13). 

146.  Washikoton  Co. 

Isaiah  D.  Crabs ^ 

Geo.  Matthews 

147.  WiELua  Co.  (See  2  k  3). 

148.  Wksttxllb. 

John  M.  Whitehead .... 
J.  McCleary I 

149.  Whtikwatkb  Vajluct  Asec 

Ira  C.  Perrine 

Samuel  Horvey i 

160.  Wolf  Laxx. 

Elijah  Barnes ! 


INBIAN  TERRITORY. 


Fields  and  Missionaries.  DaU.      Trs.M. 

1.  Blus  Station. 

Miss  Anne  E.Allston.... Mar.,    1880  —3 

2.  BoooT  Depot. 

Z.  T.  Thistle.  Col.  PM. . .  Jnly,     1881  —2 

8.  Chebokkk  Ikdxaics  (See  7). 

John  B.  Jones Sep.,  '66-'67  1-4 

Smith  Christie Jan..     1867  —9 

Geo.  Swimmer Nov.,'67-'82  14-3 

U-yu  sa-da Mar.,'67-*81  13-9 

Frank  Howard Nov./71-'73  l-ll 

Adam  L.  Lacle Jnly.'72-'82  9—3 

Edward  Newton Nov.  ,1874  —6 

'  8.  Sanders Jan.,     1881  1— 

Moses  Ridge Feb.,  '81-'82  1— 

Dan'l  Mcintosh.  Col.Peo.Deo.,  '80  '82  1— 

B .  Mcintosh Mar.  .'bl-'82  1— 

4.  Choctaw  iNBiAivs. 

Frank  Ho  ward July,'76-'77  2— 

J.  A.  Trenchard Jan.,  '76-'80  4— 

Daniel  Rogers Oct.,  '75-'76  —6 

6.  Choctaw  &;  Chtcxasaw  Fbxxdmkn. 

O.W.  Dallas July, '81.'82  —9 

6.    OXXEK  IWDIAKS. 

Jas.  Perr:^'man Dec.,  '66-*67  1— 

John  D.  Bemo Dec. '66-67  1— 

Wm.  Boss Mar..'68-'60  1— 


Fields  and  Missionaries. 

John  Kemal,  Col.  Peo. . . 
Mundy  Durant,  Col.  Peo 


f 


\ 


Daniel  Ferryman ) 

7.  Cbxex  k  Chsboxke  Indias  \ 

Wm.  McComb 

8.  Cbkek  &  Skmiitole  Ikdiani  . 

Wm.  McComb I 

9.  Indian  Tebbttobt. 

John  B.  Jones.  Gen.  Mis  .11 
<(         •<  .i       tt    I* 

T.  R  Ferguson ]i 

G.  W.  Ingalls.  Gen  Miss. It 
Daniel  Rogers,        "        .W 
Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Kelly,  Col. 
Peo i: 

10.  McAujstbb. 

J.  A.  Trenchard J^ 

11.  Nob.  Eactt  Ind.  Tbb. 

rsmall  tribes). 
G.H.Goodwin. & 

12    Ptron  Ceexk. 

Wm.  Lenty 1 
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Fiddt  and  Miuionaries.  JkUe.    TvM, 

13.  8ao,  Fox.  Dslawabs.  Bhaitnu 

ft  KlOKAPOO  IHDIANS. 

I>avid  King Jan.,     1880  — « 

Wm.  Hurr Mar./81-'83  1— 

14.  Sekzkolb  Imdiaks  (See  8). 

A.  J.  Holt Oci.,nt-*rt  1— 

16.    VZNXTA  ft  VOBTHKAflT  IXD.  TSB. 

M.W.  Akexs Oct. 'SO-'Sl  — » 


Indian  Edoentlonal  Work. 

16.  Tahubquab. 

Indlftii  UnlTenlty. 
A.  0.  Bacone,  Free Sep..  *80-'8a    1—7 


Frcedmen's  Educational  Work. 

SchooU  for  Choctaw  and  CMdcasaw  Frtedmen 
tupported  mainly  by  Oovernment  fitndt. 

17.  Atoka. 

J.  B.  H.  O'Beilly Bep.,'79-'80    1—2 

Z.T.  Thlstie Feb.,    1882     —4 

18.  BooaTDvpoT. 

E.  L.  Maraton Sep.,  •78-*76     -10 

Z.  T.  Thistle Sep.,     1881      —4 

Mies  Roeetta  Olbeon . . .  .Feb.,     1882     —3 

19.  Crzbokerowh. 

Mn.  Annie  E.  Kemp . . .  .Sep..  *81-'82     -10 


Fieldt  and  Miuionariu,  DaU.      Tr*.  Jf . 

20.  CotrvoHi  HousB. 

Hiss  8.  H.  Champney. .  .Sep.,  '78-'M)    1—7 
T.N.Johnson Jan..     18»0      —5 

21.  I>OAX8TILLB. 

Mies  Mary  A.  Bounds. .  .Feb.,  '81-'82      —9 

22.  FOBT  COFFKE. 

T.N.Johnson Jan..     1881      — 6 

T.  T.  Thnston Sep.,  •81-'82     —4 

28.  Lake  West. 

Hiss  Blary  A.  Bounds. .  .Sep.,  TS-'Sl    2—4 

24.    MXTBKOOKB. 

Robert  A.  Leslie,  Czeek 
Fteedmen Sep., '78-'79    1— 

26.  BxdRxykb. 

John  P.  Lawton Sep.,  TS-'SO    1-11 

20.  Bed  Rock. 

John  P.  lAwton Mar.,'81-'82      -ID 

27.  Shokeetown. 

a.  W.Dallas Feb..     1881      —2 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Dallas 8ep.,*81-82      —7 

28.  Bt'OHEWALL. 

J.  R.  Banks Feb., '81*82     -10 

29.  SniiPBUB  SPBDrac. 

John  P.  Lawton Not.,'80-'81      -4 

30.  Washita. 

James  B.Banks Sep.. '78-*81    2 — 4 

81.    WHBXZiOCK. 

a.  W.DaUas Sep.. '78-*81    2— T 


IOWA. 


Fieldi  and  Miuionaries. 

1.  Abel  AHD  Pamoba. 

Lemuel  Tamall. Oct..  'e0-'61    1—9 

2.  Afton. 

Archibald  Bobbins Oct ,  '66-'67    1—6 

8.   AUUA. 

Thos.  J.  Arnold Not..'62-'68     -11 

4.    AlXlOHA. 

Jas.  Jefflreys.  Welsh Not. .'69-70  1— 

Jas.  Mountain Nov.,'80-'82  1—3 

6.  Ai/OOMA  AND  Ft.  Dodob. 

Wm.  Leggett May,' 64-'66  1—6 

6.  AU^EBTOV. 

Clayton  E.  Hlggins Jan..  '81-'82      —7 

7.  Abamosa. 

N.  B.  Homan June,'63-'66    2— 

8.  ANAMOSA  AMD  FaXBFIELD. 

M.  B.  Homan June,'66-'67    1— 

9.  AiVDBEWS  Co.  (See  60). 

10.  Atlastic. 

B.  H.BraJsted Apr..    1872      —6 

J.  H.Pzatt Nov.,'81.'82      —3 

11.  AuBDBN  (See  228). 

12.  AUDUBOM  AMD  EZIBA. 

A.  F.  Sharpnack Apr.,'81-'82     -10 

13.  AUBOBA  AlID  UMIOW. 

Israel  0.  Curtis Oct.     1£63     —3 

14.  BABcukT  (See  76). 

16.  Belle  Pi^AZME. 

D.  C.ElUs Apr..*80.'82    1-10 

16.  Benton  ft  Denmabk. 

iMaucIieonard July, '&4-'66    1— 


JkUe.      Yrt.M. 


Fieldt  and  Miitionariei. 

17.  Black  Hawx  Co. 

J.  Benzickson.  Danes. . . .  June,'76-'76 

18.  Blooiiinotob  (See68). 

Jesse  N.  Seeley Oot,  '44-'47 

Solomon  B.  Johnson. . .  .NoT.,'4t^'49 
Alfired  H.  Taylor Oct.,  '47-'48 

19.    BONAPABTB. 

Edward  O.  Towne Not.,*51-'S3 

MUton  Sutton May.  '64.'66 

20.  Books. 

H.  N.  MlUard Oct., '79-'80 

21.  BooNSBOBO.  JErrsBsoN  ft  Nevada. 

A.  W.  RusseU Oct.. '63-'65 

22.  Boone.  Websteb  ft  Hamtt.ton  Coa. 

C.  P.  Frodig,  Soand. Jan..     1867 

23.  Bbiohton. 

William  ElUott Sep..  '62-*68 

J.  C.  Burkholder Oct..  *64-'66 

24.  Bbiobton  ft  Faibfibld. 

William  Elliott Sep.,  '60-'62 

26.  Bbiohton  ft  Glasgow. 

William  Elliott Sep..  *6S-'64 

26.  BtJBLiNOTOH  (See  186). 

Alexander  Evans Feb.,  '88-'99 

««  ••        Mar.  *40-*41 

G  J.  Johnson ! !"  V/.Noy./48-'61 

John  Kohre,  Ger May,  '71 -'76 

Fnd.  O.  Neilson.  Swedes  Nov.,'63-'64 

27.  BtTBLUfOTON  ft  XbOXUK  ASBO. 

Morgan  Edwards Oct..  *69-*0O 

28.  BuBBmCxTT. 

J.  M.  Coggeshall Jnly,'67-'8a 


—9 
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Fleidt  and  MiuUmarict.  Dai*,      Yrs.M. 

39.  BusBXSB  Cm  h  "WxptXAjo, 

J.  M.  CoggeshftU Apr.,     1858      —3 

30.  CabbolIm 

E.  B.  Porter Nov..  'TQ-'PO      —6 

J.  E.  Sander* Oct., '80-'82    1—3 

31.  Caxaivchk. 

Darius  H,  Paul Oct ,  *e3-'64    1— 

J.  EdmliiBter Aug./60-'61    1— 

32.  Camakchk  &  Ls  CuOBS. 

DariuflH.Paul Oct.. '6a-'68    1— 

38.  Cascadx. 

Ira.  A.  Blanchard Oct. ,  '49-*50      —6 

John  Batee June/50-'64    4— 

84.  Cedab,  Jaw  k  Jamss  Cob. 

Warron  B.  Morey Not.  ,  '47-'48    1— 

86.  Cbdab  k  SoottCos. 

P.P.Shirley July,    1864     —5 

86.  CkdabFazxs. 

U.  B.  Walton Noy./69.'60  1— 

A.  a.  Eberhart Sep..  '62-'67  6— 

WnUam  H.  Stiller June/7a--74  2— 

H.  WilllamB Aug..'81-'8a  —6 

87.  CxdabBafids. 

Jonas  Woodward May,'66-'60  4— 

N.  F.  BavUn May,'6a.'64  2— 

John  Y  Atchison Sep.,  '64-'66  —9 

A.  a.  Eberhart Nov.,'60-'61  1— 

38.  CxDAB  BiyxB  (See  106;. 

39.  Ckvtbax.  Iowa  Asso.  (See  104). 

Joshua  Currier Dec.,  '68-'69    1— 

40.  CHABrroN. 

P.  8.  Whitman Feb.,     1867      —9 

F.  M.  Archer July,  *8i-'B2     —7 

41.  CBABTTON  &  OSGBOLA. 

Benj.F.  Mace Feb., '7^*81    0- 

43.    CBABUtsGHT. 

C.T.Tucker Sep.,  •66-'67    1— 

43.  Chxbokxb. 

A.  W.Hilton Apr.,'72-'78  1- 

Apr..'74-*76  1~ 

J.  Edminster May,  '78-'80  2— 

Geo.  H.  Brown Nov./80.'82  1—3 

44    CiiEAB  Laxb. 

J  L.  Coppoo May,  77-'78    1— 

H.  C.  Nash Oct., '79-80    1— 

46.  Clabikda. 

L.L.  Cloyd June,    1881      —4 

46.  CLnrroN  (See  138). 

Wm.  O.  Moore June.'65-'66     -11 

Wm.  Boney Oct.,  •67.'68    1—3 

47.  Colesbttboh. 

C.  D.  Famsworth Aug..*63-'64    2— 

48.  CoLDWATEB  (See  177). 

49.  COHWAT  k  Obahd  Ckbtbx. 

T.  K.  Tyson Nov.,'81-'83      —3 

60.    COBHIKO  &  ViLXJBBCA. 

W.K.  filler Deo.,'80-'83    1—3 

61.  Council  BLTTm 

Wm.  Leach  {}i  time  In 

Kebraska) June,'66-'67  1— 

T.  F.  Thickstun July,  '68-'7tf  10- 

Tbeodore  Heasel.  Scand. 

(H  time  in  Nebraska). Sep., '69-'70  1-. 

0.  Jensen,  Scand June,'79-'81  3—6 

62.  CounciL  Bluffs  Asso. 

Anthony  Jacobs Nov.  '80-'81      —3 


Fields  and  Missionariet. 

63.  Cbesco. 

E.  W.  Oreen I 

A.  H.  Carman I 

64.  Cbsbtok. 

J.  D.  Burr 

66.  Danville. 

Wm.  A.  Wells 

66.  DAifviilE  k  Denmabk. 

Wm.  A.  Wells 

67.  Davenpobt. 

Calvin  Greenleaf I 

Charles   £.    Brown    ( 

time  in  Illinois) 1 

B.  F.  Brabrook ! 

Alfred  H.  laylor 1 

T.H.Archibald I 

Edward  M.  Miles,  3d  CI  I 

Isaac  Butterfleld,  2d  C  : 

Edward  J.  Deckman.  Oe  I 

Wm.  Faschiiig.  Ocr. ...  ) 

C.  K.  Keller,Ger, ! 

68.  Davenpobt  k  Bloominot    i 

EEtaFisher I 

69.  Davenpobt  AsBo. 

Chas.£.  Brown ' 

60.  Davis  k  Andbxw  Cob. 

Horace  Eaton 

61.  Delhi. 

C.  D.  Fsmsworth I 

63#  Delhi  k  Manchxstxb.    . 
John  T.  Atchison I 

68.  Dbnison. 

Qeo.Scott ! 

Robert  Dunlap ] 

64.  Denxabe  (See  16  k  66). 

Wm.  A.  Eggleston 

J.  M.  Coggeshall 

66.  Des  Moines. 

J.  A.  Nash [ 

W.  Washington,  GoLPeo.  ' 

66.  Deb  Moines  Co. 

Alexander  Evans I 

67.  Des  Moines  &  Henbt  Cos. 

Alexander  Evans t 

68.  DeWitt. 

James  M.  Lackey '. 

69.  Dubuque. 

Burton  Carpenter I 

Edwards.  Byron i 

T.  H.  Archibald I 

G.  W.  Gorham ! 

N  S.  Bastion t 

Thomas  S.  Griffith I 

Asahel  Chapin <'. 

C.  H.  Kimball ! 

J.   B.   Thomas i: 

70.  Dunlap. 

Flank  W.  Foster ! 

71.  East  Des  Moines. 

D.  D.  Proper A 

T.J.Keith J 

73.    EOOTVILLE. 

J.  O.  Wilson J 

73.  Eldoba. 

T.  F.  Babcock J 

74.  Elgin. 

J.  F.  Hoefflin,  Ger C 

William  Sohnnke,Ger... .( 
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PUldt  and  Minionariet.  DcOe.      Trt.M. 

76.  ExiBA  (Soe  12). 

76.  Faibbakk,     Barcult    axd 

Orovk  Hill. 
J.  F.  Rftirdeu Aug./6S-'ftB    2— 

77.  Fazbfield  (See  8  t,  24.) 

M.  J.  PoBt Sep.,  '46-'47  1— 

Isaac  Leonard May. '63-'64  1— 

Ohauncy  Darby May,  'ftS-'G?  2— 

Geo.  A.  HerUog Nov  .'81-'82  1—3 

78.  Faibtzew. 

L  N.  Anderson Nov..'80-'81      —6 

79.  FABBCnfOTOM. 

DanlelJewett July,*41-'42  ~4 

••     June,'46-'47  1— 

Leonard  IlUley Nov.,'48-'49  —6 

William   H.  Turton Oct.,'«)-'66  6— 

John  Lewelllng Oct.,  •64-'66  1— 

80.  FoBT  DoDGB  (See  6;. 

H.  D.  Weaver June,*72-'74    2— 

Horace  L.  Bower Oct.,  *74-*76      -11 

81.  FoBT  Madibow. 

Thomas  Powell Jnly,*78-'80    1—0 

82.    Fox  AND  NKW  PCBOHASB. 

M.J.  Post 8ep.,*43-'i5    2— 

88.  Fdltoit. 

H.  Schroeder,  Ger Oct.,  •81-'82      —6 

84.  Glasgow  (See  25). 

86.  Glbvwood. 

J.C.Otis 8ep.,'66-'(»    8— 

86.    GOWBIB. 

B.  O.  O.  Groat Nov.,'80-'81      — « 

J.M.Bay July,    1881      —2 

87.  Gband  JuNonoN . 

E.G.O.  Groat Oct., 'TO-'SO      —6 

J.  F.  Childs Nov.,'80-'81    1—3 

88.  Gbast  CiTT  (See  180). 

89.  Gbkensbubo. 

David  J.  Huston Apr..  •68-'64    1— 

90.  Gbinnbll. 

F.  D.  Kickerson Noy.,*69-'60    1— 

L.  8.  Livermore Jane,'66*'67    1 — 

91.  Gbotk  Hill  (See  76). 

92.  Gbundy  GKmsB. 

8.  H.  MitcheU Oct.,  •79-'81    2—1 

93.  Haicbubo. 

P.  M.  McLeod July,  '71-'72      -10 

Geo.  W.  Bobey Jan.,     1878    1— 

94.  HA]m.TON  Co.  (See  22). 

95.  HaBDIK  k  BOflBVILLB. 

Jamet)  Scofield Apr.,  *68-'60    2— 

96.  Habtfobd. 

BbbJ.  B.  Arnold Oct..  •64-*66    1—6 

Mar.,'68-'69    1— 

97.  Habtfobo  h  Ikdiakola. 

Benj .  B.  Arnold Oct.,  '68.'54    1— 

98.  Hjembt  Co.  (See  67;. 
90.  Humboldt  (See  123). 

100.  IdaGboyb. 

J.  W.  Daniels Apr.,     1880      —6 

C.  A.  McManls Aug.,'81-'82      —6 

101.  INDRPSNDKNCX, 

John  Fulton Oct., '09-'66    7— 

Wm.  C.  Learned Oct.,  '66-'67     —9 

A.  D.  Bush Apr./68.'69      -10 

102.  IMDZAKOLA.  (See  97). 

103.  lowA  (State). 

Hezekiah  Johnson Feb..  '40-'44    4— 


FUldt  and  Miuionariei.  Date.      Trs.M. 

Jesse  N.  Beeley Oct.,'43-'44  —9 

William  ElUott Sep.,'43-'44  —I 

Dan'l Dye  (^  timo.Dl.). . Aug.,'44-'45  1— 

A  Miner,  Jr.  (••     •'  Wis.). Junc,'46-'48  1—6 

B.  F.  Brabrook,  Ex.  Ag't.  Jnne.'48-'53  4-10 

Ira  D.  Blanchard Oct. .  '48-'49  1— 

Watson  Clark  {%  time. 

Wis.) 6ep..'62-'63  —6 

Tbos.  Powell,  ExpL  Ag't.  Dec..  '66-*58  2—1 
James  Sunderland,  Genl 

Missionary Apr.,'80-'82  1—9 

E.  Bockenoogen,  Hoi. . .  .July.  '53-'54  1— 
Theo.  Hessell.  8cand.(5^ 

time.  Dak.) May.'76.'79    3— 

A.  Norellns.  Swedes July,  '66-'57    1— 

"      (}^  time.  Dak.). Jan..     1872    1— 

104.  Iowa  Cbkibal  Asso.  (Bee  89). 

J.EUlsGuild Apr..'60-'61    1— 

105.  IowaCxtt. 

Warren  BMorey Oct.  '41**42    1— 

Dexter  P.  Smith May.'45-'51    5—4 

A.  Buseell  Belden Dec.,  '51-'54    3— 

106.  Iowa  Citt,  Mabzom  ft  Cb- 

dabBiveb. 
Warren  B.  Morey Mar.,'4S-'44    1—6 

107.  Iowa  Falls. 

A.L.Farr 8ep.,'66-*e9    3— 

O.A.Holmes Dec..'64-'65    1— 

106.  Jakesville  ^See  217). 

T.  H.  Judson Jan.,  •67-*68    1  —2 

109.  JasfkbCo 

Eiyah  Evans Aug.,*58-'54    1— 

J.EUis  Guild Apr..     1858      —3 

110.  Jeftkbson  (See  21). 

Hiram  Burnett June.'62-'6S    1— 

K  Crane Oct..  •64-'66    1— 

A.  W.  Russell NoT.,'65-'66    1— 

111.  JBFFEB80B  Co.  (See  21  k  210). 

112.  Jesbup  (See  166). 

113.  JoNxs  Co.  (See  34). 

114.  KBOKtTK. 

Jesse  N.  Seeley Apr.,     1847  —9 

James  M.  Hope June.    1848  — 6 

EUhuGunn Noy.,*49-'55  6— 

Thos.  S,  Griffith Sep.,  'SO-'eS  4— 

John  T.  Westover Jan.,  •68-*69  2— 

116.  KxoKUB  Aflso.  (See  27). 

Samuel  Plckard Mar..'60-'62    2— 

116.  Keokuk  Co.  (See  210-211). 

117.  KXOSAUQUA. 

Hamilton  Bobb Oct/44-'45      —8 

Warren  B.  Morey Oct.,  •45-'46    1— 

Horace  Worden Jnne.'47-'49    2— 

118.  ElVOXVILLK. 

Thomas  J.  Arnold Feb.,  '65-'67    2— 

Charles  Payne July.*77-'78    1— 

119.  Laxx  CRT  (See  t&O), 

W.A.Cain Jan..     1881     —3 

120.  Lb  Claxbx  (See  82). 

P.  P.  Shirley June.*67-*89    2— 

Chas.  E.  Brown  ()^  time 
inniinola Jnne.*46.'46    1— 

121.  Leon. 

F.  Edwards Not..'80-'82    1—9 

122.  LncB  Spboio  (See  201). 

123.  LZVBBMOBB  &  HuMBOuyr. 

A.  Plumley May.  *81-*82      — • 

124.  Lnnr  Co  (See  34). 


HISTORICAL  TABLE. 
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FUld$mdMi$tionarieM,  Date.      Trt.M. 

126.  LooAX. 

E.  G.  O.  Groat Apr.,  'T^-'TS    1— 

136.  Lton  Co. 

James  Mitchell Aug.  /81-'8a      — « 

U7.  Ltoxs. 

A.  H.  Starkweather July.  'B9-'65    6— 

Edward  P.  Savage Sep. .  '70-'71      -11 

128.  Ltokb  k  CuMTON . 

A.  A.  Sawin Jul7/66-'68    1-11 

129.  Mahacta  Co  (See  206). 

130.  ILiKZK  (See  215). 

131.  Uaxchebtexb  fSee  62). 

132.  ]£afl£toi7. 

W.  U.  Dorward Nov.  ,'«l-'82      —3 

133.  Maquokbta.. 

Charles  £.  Brown Apr.,  '47-'i9    %— 

George  Scott Oct.,  •61-'63    1-10 

134.  Marwt.k  Bock. 

Samuel  M.  Davis Ang./81-'82      ~6 

136.  Habengo. 

A.  J.  Delano Feb.,    1881      —9 

136.  Habioh  (See  106). 

Peter  Kobinson Aug.  .'46-'46  1— 

John    Williams.    Jr.   (% 

time  in  Wisconsin) Oct. .  '49-'S0  1— 

John  Williams,  Jr Oct,  •61-'62  1—4 

John  C.Ward Sep.. '&2'53  1—3 

J.  V.  DeWitt May,'64-'65  1— 

137.  IfAXIOIf  k  'StM  PUBCHASX. 

M.  J.  Post Sep.,  •45-'46    1— 

138.  Haxiox  k  MoxxoK  Cos. 

G.W.Bond Oct.,  *61-'63    1—6 

139.  MABSRAIXTOWir. 

A.  F.  WiUey Mar.. '66  '66    1—3 

O.  A.  Holmes Feb.,'67-'69    2— 

140.  MoGbxqob. 

W.W.Moore Dflc.,'60-'61  —6 

L.  MUton  Whitman Sep.,  '61'62  1— 

John  Jackson Apr. .  '63-'64  1— -4 

C.T.Tucker Nov./64-'66  1—6 

141.  MxcHAHirsvnxB. 

M.  W.  Akers Oct..'79-'80      -10 

142.  MircHKLL  k  Osaox. 

H.    I.     Parker  (>^  time 

in  Minnesota) Aug..'62-'64    2— 

Walter  Boss Kov.,'64-'66    1—9 

143.  MoxBox  Co.  (See  138). 

144.  MousT  Atb. 

C.  Tilbury Jan.,    1872    1— 

146.  MoDXT  Pleasaxt. 

Hiram  Burnett June,'60-'S2  2— 

Elihu  Gunn Oct.,  '62-'66  4— 

••      Jan.,     1870  1— 

146.  MUCHACRIXOCX. 

C.  B.  Brookins,  CoL  Ch. .  Nov. .  '81-'82      —3 

147.  MUSCATXXX. 

Solomon  B.  Johnson ....  June,  '80  '61  i— f. 

Wm.  A.  Wells Apr..  '62-'A3  1—3 

A.  G.  Eberhart Mar.,'64'66  2— 

S.  L  Burn  ham June.'64-'67  3— 

Rudolph  Plepgras.  Ger. .  Feb.,  •64-'67  3-11 

148.  KxvADA  (See  21). 

149.  New  Pubchasx  (See  82  and  137). 

Wm.  Elliott. Sep.,  •44-'46    1— 

160.  Newtox. 

J.  Ellis  Guild July,'66-'68    1—9 


Pieldt  and  Mutionariei,  Date,      TrtM. 

61.  NoBTHEBX  Iowa. 

Jas.Scofleld Jan..     1864    1— 

62.  NOBTHWXSTEBX  lOWA. 

J.  Croeni,  Ger Oct..  '74.'76    1— 

63.  OsAOX  (See  142). 

64.  Oacxoui  (S«e  41). 

56.  OfiXAI/XMA. 

J.  F.  Childs Aug.,'68-'64    6— 

A.  E.  Simons Nov.,'81-'82    1—3 

66.  OsKALOOSA  Co.  (See  206). 

57.  OnuxwA. 

S.  H.  Worcester Nov.,'69-'66    6—9 

S.  L.  Bumham June,'67-'68      —9 

68.  Pabkxbhbubo. 

A.  E.  Simons Nov.,"79-'80    1— 

J.  B.  Edmonson Mar..   1881      —8 

69.  Paxora  (See  1). 

60.  Pkixa. 

Israel  C.  Curtis Oct.  '6a-'63    1— 

61.  Petkbsox  (See  185). 

62.  Plaixuxld. 

Sam'lSlll Feb., '7^*78    1— 

63.  PUUSAXT  Gbovx. 

Bex^.  B.  Arnold Oct.,  '62-*68    1— 

64.  POBIXAXD. 

Wm.  Sperry Not..'44.'46    1— 

66.  POBTI«AXDVlZiLB. 

£.  H.  Hurlbutt Jan..     1882      —3 

66.  QUASQUETOX  k  JXSBUP. 

John  Fulton Oct.,  •6«-'67    1— 

67.  QUASQUBTOX  k  'WunBBor, 

John  Fulton Oct..'67<r'68    1—3 

68.  Rkd  Oax. 

K.P.Patiaon Sep..  •71-*72      —6 

69.  RoCHEffTXB. 

M.J.  Post Sep.. '41-'43    2— 

70.  Rock  Faulb. 

J.  Croeni,  Ger Oct..  •76-'77    2— 

71.  Bock  Spbixo. 

Isaac  Leonard Nov..'61-'53    2 — 

72.  BossviLUE  (See  96). 

Jas.  Scofleld Jan..  '«6-'5e    3—6 

73.  RtnxAXD. 

B.  Persons May.  '81-*82      —9 

74.  Sac  City. 

Geo.  Scott Aug.,*63.'66    3— 

76.  Scott  Co.  (See  36). 

76.  SHEFFnETJ)  (See  177). 

A.  U.  Button NoT.,'80-'81    1— 

77.  Sheffieu)  k  Cozj>watxr. 

A.  H.  Button Nov.,'81-*82      —3 

78.  Shell  Bock. 

Samuel  Sill Mar.,'65-'68    3— 

79.  Srexaxdoah. 

F.  N.  Eldridge Apr.,  •81-'82      —9 

80.  Shebidax.  Gbakt  Cmr  k 

Lakb  City. 
Demas  Kobinson Oct. .  '79-'80    1— 

81.  Sibley. 

T.  H.  Judson Oct, '79- '81      -10 

E.  M.  Heybum Nov.,'80.'81    1— 

82.  Sigoubxey  (See  212). 

James  Frey Nov.,'63-'64  1— 

J.  W.  CoAnan Mar.,'71  '72  1— 

James  Frey Jul v,  •74-'76  1— 

James  Kissell Feb.,    1881  —9 
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Fieldt  and  MUtionarin.  Date.      Trt.M. 

188.  S11.VXB  Cmr. 

Thomas  N.  Coifee Deo.,  '80-'81     -11 

184.  SionxCiTT. 

J.  E.  Rock  wood Ang.,  '64-'68    3-11 

James  Sunderland Jan../71-'74    8—8 

186.  SxonX  RaPDMI  &  PXTSBSOlf . 

K.  V.  Bloodgood Nov.  ,'81-'82      —3 

180.  South  Bubukotom. 

Thomas  M.  Ind May.  '57-'eO    3—2 

187.  SOUTHZAATKRM  lOWA. 

Samuel  PiokArd Sep.,  '62-'67    4-6 

188.  Spenckb. 

A.  V.  Bloodgood Oct..  '7»-*81    3—1 

189.  Sfibit  Laks. 

J.L.  Coppoc May,'78-*79    1—6 

W.  U.  Whitelaw Aug..    1881      —3 

190.  St.  Chablxs. 

G.  F.  Braj'ton June.'66-'67    1-^ 

J.  H.  Parmalee Jan.,  '68-'69    1—3 

191.  Stobm  Lake 

Jesse  Boevell Dec.,  '80-'8a    1—2 

193.  SiBAWBEBBT  POXNT. 

Geo.  Scott May.  •67.'61    4— 

Alvah  Biinh Feb.,     1869      —6 

James  Sunderland Jan. ,  '63**64    2 — 

198.  Stbawbebbt  Ponrr  k  Yoloa. 

James  Sunderland Jan.,  '66-'66    1-11 

194.  Stdabt. 

J.  F.  Chllds Feb.,  '78-'80    2—3 

L.W.  Atkins  July,'80-'81      -10 

196.  Swxdb  Benx>. 

L.L.  Frisk Oct,  •69-"61    2— 

G.  A.  Sandvall,  Swedes.  .Nov., '81-'62      —3 

196.  Thbek  Rivxb  Coumtbt. 

Benj.  B.  Arnold Oct. ,  •61-'62    1— 

197.  Toledo. 

G  G.  Edwards Sep.. '67-'60    2—0 

198.  TTniok  (See  13). 

199.  Uppeb  Dk8  Moines  Asso. 

P.  U.  Wallberg Oct.,  •66.'66    1— 

200.  Tebkon  Spbxnos. 

Chas.  E.  Brown Aug.,'67-'61    4 

201.  Vkbvox  Spbxnos  k  Limb  Spbino. 

Chas.  E.  Brown Dec,  '64-'66  6 

302.  TXLLESCA  (See  60). 

208.  Vnrrow. 

Asahel  Chapin June,'66-'69  8— 

A.  H.  Harris Feb.,     1866  —9 


Fields  and  Missumaria,         Date.    Tn.M. 
204.  VoLOA  (See  193). 

906.  Wapbixo  (See  29). 

J.  M.  CoggeshaU July  .'68-'60    1— « 

206.  WaPBXXO.  OSKAIOOSA  k. 

Mahaska  Cos. 
Horace  Worden Jnne,'46-'47    1— 

207.  Wabbinotok. 

Amos  Pratt May,     1867      —6 

308.  Washikotok  k  Bbightoxt. 

Wm.  EUiott Sep.,  '49-'60    1— 

309.  Wasrikoton  k  jBFrKBSON  Cos. 

Wm.  EUiott Sep.,  '46-'46    1— 

210.  WASfinfOTON,  Jeffxbsgn  k 

Keokuk  Cos. 
Wm.  Elliott Sep.,  •47-'48    1— 

211.  WASHiNaTOV  k  Kkoxuk  Cos. 

Wm.  Elliot  t Sep. .  '46-'47    1— 

212.  Washuvotok  k  Bjqotjkstt  Cos. 

Wm.  Elliott Selp., '4S-'49    1— 

218.  Watkbxx>o. 

A.  G.  Eberhart Sep., '68-'60    2— 

214.  Waukoh  . 

L.  M.  Newell Mar..'68-'S9    1-^ 

216.  Waukon  k  Majcbb. 

L.M.NeweU June,'67.'68      —9 

216.  WAVHBI.T. 

T.  F.  ThlckBton Aug.,  •66-'67    3— 

217.  Waveblt  k  jAXKBvaj^E, 

H.  H.  Remington Apr..  '60-'63    3— 

218.  Wkbsteb. 

O.  A.  Holmes Nov.,*69.Y4    6—2 

H.D.  Weaver Jan.,     1871    1— 

219.  Webstkb  Co.  (See  23). 

220.  Westebn  Iowa. 

P .  H.  Dam.  Scand July.  '69-'78    9—6 

221.  Westxbn  Iowa  Asso. 

A.  W.Russell Oct.,'60-'61    1— 

222.  West  Ukioh. 

Geo.Scott Oct..     1864      —3 

223.  West  Ukion  k  Acbubh. 

Geo.  Scott Oct.,'63-'64    1— 

224.  West  Unicic  k  Mokbob. 

Elijah  Evans Aag.,'62-'6S    1— 

226.  WnnncBSET. 

A.W.RusseU Oct»'69.'60    1^ 

226.  Wxkthbop  (See  167). 


KANSAS. 


Fields  and  Mitsionarxet,  Date,      Trt.M. 

1.    ASHJEKE. 

E   Chirk Oct., '70-'7l  1— 

John  Fechter.  Ger June.  '68-'69  1— 

Otto  Zockser      • ' June.  '72  '73  -10 

L.  A.  Jaenicke   *' Oct.,  •  73-'74  1— 

3.  Abilkvb  and  Alma. 

H.  Hansler.  Ger Apr.,     1875  —1 

3.  Abiunb  and  Salxna. 

John  R.  Downer Jan. ,     1874    1 

4.  Alljcn  Co.  (See  95). 
6.  AUCA  (See  2). 

6.  Amdebson  (See  96). 


DaiM.     TrsM. 


Fieldt  and  Mistionaries, 

7.  AzmocH  (See  66). 

8.  Appanoose  (See  66). 

9.  Arcadia. 

JudsonS.  Taylor. Jan.,     1876      — 9 

10.  Abxansas  Taixbt  Asso. 

A.  B.  Fryrear Oct..  '81-*82      —6 

11.  Atchison. 

Aaron  Perkins June,  '61-'64  8— 

Frank  Remington Apr. ,     1864  —6 

James  W.  Warder Apr. ,  '66-'66  1— 

H.  A.  Guild May,  W-'es  1— 
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FieldtandMutionaries.  Pate.     Trs.M. 

12.  Atchison  avd  Bbown  Cos. 

David  WaddeU Aug.,  '62-'63    1— 

18.  Atcbibon  and  Doniphan  Cos. 

David  WaddeU Aug.  .'eS-'e?    4— 

Wm.  Paul,  ( }a  time  Mo.).Aug.,  '66-'67      —9 

14.  Atchison,  Topkxa  and  Santa  Fb  R.B. 

J.  C.  Poet Mar., 'TO-TO    »— 

15.    AtTBUBN. 

IraH.  Beese Nov.,'63-'66    2— 

16.  Augusta. 

T.  D.  Grow Dec., 'TO-'Tl    1— 

O.  G.  Manley Jan.,  '78-'81    3—1 

17.   ^UOiraTA  AND  £l  DOBADO. 

T.D.  Grow Dec..'71-'7a    1— 

18.  Babton  AND  Pawnxb  Cos. 

J,  V.  Allison Apr.,  •78.'8a    3—9 

19.  Baxter  Sfbzkos. 

M.  V.  Wright July.  '72.'73    1— 

J.  Morris  Lappin May,  '71-'72    1— 

90.  Bazaab. 

C.  G.  Mauley Jan.,     1876     —6 

21.  Bblott. 

J.  A.  Leavltt Dec.,'80-'82      —9 

22.    Bio  BkND  AND  SCANDZA. 

J.  W.  Mcintosh. Sep..  '81-'82     —6 

28.  Blub  Rapids. 

W.  A.  Briggs Mar.,  •78-'78    4-11 

George  Brown Mar., '81-'82     >11 

24.  Blub  Rapids  AND  Watcbvilub. 

W.  A.  Briggs Mar.,'78.'80    2—3 

26.  BouBBON  Co.  (See  96). 

26.  Bbown  Co.  (See  12). 

27.  Bbown  AND  Nbmaha  Cos. 

H.  S.  Tibbetts July.  '60-'61    1—6 

98.  BBoWNvnxB  (See  176). 

29.  BUBLINOAVB  (See  177). 

W.  H.  Roberts ,  .Nov.,  *73-'76    1-10 

Levi  Morse Oct., '81-'8a      —6 

80.    BUBUNOTON. 

A.  A.  Brundage July,  '70  '71  -10 

Hiram  K .  Stimson Feb. ,  '73-  '74  —9 

John  Heritage June,'74-'75  —9 

J.  Mlckle Jan.,     1876  —3 

Theo.  O.  Coffey Jan..     1880  -10 

BUBBTON. 

Clark  Camp Jan.,     1876      3 

A.H.  Post Jan.,     1878      —3 

BUBBTON  AND  FbIBNIMHIP. 

J.  D.  P.   Hungate Oct.,  •81-'82      —6 

Centbau  (See  68) 

Cbntbal  Asbo. 

D.  P.  Row Dec..  •74-'76    1— 

Chetopa. 

Calvin  A.  Bateman Sep.,  •69-'70  1— 

N.L.Rigby Dec.,  •70-'7i  1—9 

C.  T.  rioyd Jan..  •80-*81  1—6 

ClatCentbb. 

Ira  A.  Cain Jan.,  •T4-*76  1—3 

J.  Clark  Cllne Nov..  '76-'77  1—6 

Joel  Reddick May,  •77.'78      -10 

William  Read May,  '78-'80  2— 

37.  CUITON. 

M.  Howard Oct,»  '80-'81      —8 

88.  Cltdb. 

W.  K.  File Sep.,     1876      —3 

N.  B.  Rairden Aug..  •76-'78  1—9 


81. 

82. 

^. 
84. 

85. 


86. 


JFHeldt  and  MUtUmarU* 

89.    CONCOBDIA. 

Chas.  H.  Nnsh 

August  Johnson,  Swed 
J.  P.  Dahlquist,  Swede 

40.  Cottonwood  Yatxbt  (Sec 

41.  Deu>hos  (See  HI). 

42.  Dickinson  Co. 

L.  A.  Jaenicke,  Ger.  . . 
••  •«  f< 

43.  Doniphan  Co.  (See  13). 

£.  Alward 

44.  Eftinuram  (See  196). 

46.  El  Dobado  (See  17'. 

J.  D.  P.  Hungate 

C.  H.  Remington 

46.  Elk  Cut. 

William  Gables 

47.  Elk  Falls. 

N.  H.  Ward 

Reuben  BaAcer 

0.  0.  Kenaston 

48.  Elunowood. 

A.  Stem,  Ger 

49.  Ellswobtu. 

George  S  wainhart 

60.  Ellswobth,  Lincoln  ans 

Mitchell  Cos. 
Theo.  Klinker,  Ger 

61.  Empobia. 

A.  M.  Averill 

G.Gates 

A.  B.  Tomlinson 

62.  EupoBiA  AND  Junction  C 

G.W.Brown, Col.  Ch.. 

63.  Ebxb. 

1.  N.  Winan 

64.  Fall  Rivbb  Asho. 

0.  C.  Kenaston 

66.  FlobencB. 

W.F.File. 

56.    FONTANA. 

John  Smith 

Willis  8.  Webb 

67.  FoBT  Scott. 

J.  C.  Poet 

Elihu  Gunn 

68.  FBiENDeBip(See82). 

69.  Gabnett. 

J.D.Wood 

Stephen  Taylor 

60.  Gibabd. 

W.S.  Webb 

61.  GOODBICH. 

Geo.  W.  Sand 

62.  GoBHAM  fSeo  64). 

68.  Gbaham.  Norton  and  Roc 
John  8.  Henry 

64.  Gband  Centbb.  RuasBLL  a: 

Gobham. 
G.  H.  Clarke 

65.  Gbbkn  Garden. 

D.  Zwink.Ger 

66.  Gbbenwood.  Appanoose.  I 

City  and  Antioch. 

1.  Hettrick 

67.  Gbbnola. 

F.L.  Walker 
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UISTOBICAL    TABLE. 


FUldMandMi$$ionarUs.  Date,     I' 

68.  Habmovt  ahd  Ckmthai.. 

A.  H.  Post June.    1881 

89.  Habmokt  AWD  Salt  Cbekk. 

A.  H.PoHt Jan..     1880 

70.  Habxokt,  Salt  Cbekk  AMD 

NlCKEBHOK. 

A.  U.  Post Jnne.'80-'81 

71.  HxBSOH  (See  137}. 

72.  BXAWATHA. 

Oeoryo  Mitchell May.  '76-'77 

W.  B.  ConneUy Jane/80-'81 

73.  HlQBUkND. 

O.  Gatea May.  '68-'60 

74.  HOLTOV. 

L.  H.  Colton. Apr..     1876 

8.  U.  Cozad Mar..     1876 

75.  Humboldt  (See  79h 

J.  U.  AnnatroDg July,  '71.'7a 

T.C.  Coffey Deo.. '80-'81 

76.  HnTCRncBoif. 

E.  B.  Tucker Not.,  *79.'81 

77.  IlfDEPXHDBMCX. 

Joe. p.  Way Jan.     1872 

J.  L.  D.  WllUamaon Jan..     1875 

C.T.Ployd Jan.,     1877 

78.  lOLA. 

M.  D.  Gage Oct..  •71-'72 

C.  T.  Floyd Jan.,  '74-'76 

T.C.  Coffey June.'81-'82 

79.  loLA  AKD  Humboldt. 

Hiram  K.  StimMon Oct..  '64-'65 

A.  Hitchcock Mar..     1870 

M.  D.  Oiifro Feb..     1878 

L  N.  Clark Apr.,  •73-'74 

80.  Jackson  Co. 

Lewis  MuCreary Apr.,  *72-'73 

81.  Jeftsbsom. 

B.  Eiaele.  Oer June.'80-'82 

82.  Jewell  Asso. 

O.N.  Fletcher Jan..     1876 

Jaa.  H.  Lathrop Mar.,  '76-'77 

88.  JoHKfOKCO. 

J.  M.  Lackey NoT.,'e9-*61 

84.  JuKcnoN  CiTT. 

Caleb  Blood May.  '66-'67 

M.  D.  Ga^re July,     1867 

Volney  Powell Oct.,  'BO-'Sl 

86.  Xamsas  (State). 

W.W.Hall Oct.,  •64-'56 

J  Gillpatrick Nov. ,  '!A-*55 

B.  C.  Brandt Apr.,  '60-'61 

Kelson  Alvord Aug.,  '6*i-'Ga 

Joseph     btrawtber     (i^ 

time  Mo) Jan..     1864 

0   A.  Batoman  (>«  time 

Mo.) Oct..  'ea-'ec 

£.  T.  Hiscox.  Geu.  Miss'y 

VA  timeMo.i Oct., '65- "66 

Dwight  bpencor J  une.   1867 

Bobt  Atkinson.  General 

Missionary Jan..  '68  '72 

Winflold  Scott,  Evang..  .May,  '70-71 
Elihu  Gunn,  Gen.  Miss'y  Nov..'73-'74 
G.Gates.         •*         ••      June.'80-'82 

W.W.  HaU July.     1856 

Bobcrt  Atkinson Jan..     1H72 

D.B.  Gunn.  iUs'y  Evng.Feb..     1880 

C.  A.  Batemau,  Col.  Peo. 

( »4  time  Mo.)   Oct.,  •66-'67 

Wm.  Paul,  Gflr.  ( »i  time 
Mo.) Apr..     1873 


n.M. 

—3  I 


1— 

1— 
1— 

—3 

—6 

1— 


—6 
—3 
—2 

1— 
8— 
—9 

1— 
—8 
—2 

1—1 

1^ 
1—9 

1— 

l-< 

1—6 
—6 
—6 

1— 
1— 
1—3 
1— 

1— 

1— 

—2 


—9 
1— 
1—9 


Fields  and  Mummaria,  Date.      Trt.JL 

Aug.  Johnson.  Swedes. .  Jnne,'8&-*83  1— • 

86.  KAXBAsCrrT. 

J.  W.  Vincent Jan.,     1880  —5 

G.W.Ford Dec., '80-'8l  —6 

87.  EuTKEKUK  (See  195. 196). 

88.  KlRWIM  k  Philipsbubo. 

N.  ii.  Uoiuaus Jane,    1881  — 6 

89.  Lawbehcx  (See  178). 

W.W.Hall Oct. '55-'56  — » 

B.  C.  Brandt Apr..  •67-'69  J  -11 

W.  O.  Thomas June,'69-'fi0  1— 

A.  Perkins rpec.. '60-'61  —6 

W.P.  Upham Jan.,    1868  1—1 

John  Sawyer Mar..'65.'66  1— 

E.  D.  Hentley Mar.,'66-'68  2— 

Gabriel  Gray,  Col.  Ch....Jan.,    1867  1— 

J.  Peterson,  Swedes Dec..  '81-'32  — S 

90.  Leatkm wuktu . 

Geo.  D.  Henderson Feb. ,    1858  —6 

L8.  KaUock June,    1860  —6 

Winfleld  Scott Jan. .  •66-'68  4— 

D.G.Letts April.    1869  — G 

W.  H .  Howard,  Col.  Ch. .  Dec..  '80-'81  —6 

91.  LeKot. 

John  Heritage Jime,'71-*72  I— 

92.  Lmcour  Co.  (See  60.) 

93.  LiircoLK  k  MrrcKELL  Coe. 

Thtjo.  Klinker.  Ger. Nov.,'80-*8a  1— S 

94.  LzsM  Co. 

Wm.  Hobbs July.  '60.'61  1— 

96.  Lcm  k  Allen  Cos. 

Wm.  Hobbs July.  •61-'62  —ft 

96.  LxNN.   Boubbon   k   Andbb- 

sonCos. 

Wm.  Hobbs July.     1862  — 1 

97.  LoMo  Bbaxch. 

F.D.  Hakes Jan.  '81-'82  1—2 

98.  LONOTOV. 

J.  P.  Way...: Feb..    1880  —4 

99.  Ltoka. 

L.  A.  Jaenicke.  Ger Oct.  '71-*73  2— 

100.  Mambattan. 

W.  J.  Kermott Aug.,  '59-'e2  3 — 

J.  M.  Lackey Aug.,'6a.'64  1—7 

E.Gale Jan.,  'eS-'G?  8— 

J.  G.  Maver Mar.,'81-'82  -11 

101.  Makkato  A:  WBTrs  Rocx. 

W.  H.  Carmichael Sep.,  •81-'82  — S 

102.  Mabion  Centbb. 

£.  J.  Groat Jan..     1875  — S 

103.  Marion  Co. 

Chas.  Ohlgart,  Ger Jan..     1880  1— 

104.  McPbebsom. 

Donald  McGregor Jan..    1875  — 5 

( K  W.  Blolton Nov.,  'Tft-'HO  -10 

Wm.  D.  ShieU Dec'SO-M  1— S 

106.  Mklvebn. 

J.  F.  Ploughman Jan.,    1875  — S 

106.  Mlvui  Acro. 

E.  H.  Stewart Nov.. '80-'8i  1— 

107.  MLon  Co. 

A.  H.  Deane June.    1864  —6 

108.  Miami  k  Mona>  Cnr. 

E.  8.  Freeman Oct.     1SG6  — S 

109.  Mill  Cbeex. 

Otto  F .  Zeckser.  Ger Janc.Tl  -'72  1 — 

••    ....Oct,  •79-'82  %-^ 


HISTOBICAIi   TABLE. 


FUldtagutJiistionariet.  DaU,      Trt,M. 

110.  MnnrEAFOus. 

Milo  Smith Nov. /7«-'81    1—7 

111.  HnnasAFOLXB  k  Dxlphos. 

MUoBinith June,    1881      —3 

112.  MiKlfESCHA  Ajbso. 

J.  C.  Potit Sep.. '81-'Ba      —6 

113.  MiflBOUSi  BrvzB  Ano. 

Tbofl.  J.  Cook Apr.,     1875      —3 

114.  MxiCHKLL  Co.  (See  60  &nd  93). 

116.  MouvD  Cttt  (See  108). 

A.  Hitchcock Oct.,  •67-'68    1— 

116.  Nemaha  Co.  (See  27). 

117.  NSODSBHA. 

N.H.Ward Jan.,     1876      —6 

J.  H.  Kelley Apr.,     1876      —3 

118.  NxoeHo  k  Cottonwood  VaIiIatb. 

R.  C.  Brant Apr.,  •69-'60    1— 

119.  Nkosho  Co. 

A.  J.  Bengtson,  Swedea..Jime,'80-'81    1— 

130.  KsofsRO  Yaixkt. 

IsraelHarris Sep., '60.'64  4— 

••         "      Nov.,'66-'66      —3 

Jeremiah  B.  Taylor Jan . ,     1863  1— 

Calvin  A.  Bateman Ang.,'68-'69  1— 

8.  K  Faxon May,'78-*79  1—6 

MondyDurant,  Indiana. Deo.,  '68-66  2— 

121.  New  Azaakt. 

A.  E.  Lewis Jxme/81-'82     -^ 

122.  New  Chicago. 

R.  8.  Johnson Oct..  '71-'72    1— 

123.  Newtok. 

A. 8.  Merrifleld Apr., '78*80    2— 

124.  NxcxxBSOM  (See  70). 

A.  H.  Post Sep.,  '81-'82      -^ 

125.  NiCODXKUS. 

S.  M.  Lee,  Col.  Ch Sep.,  '81-'82     —6 

126.  NoBTH  Bio  Cbekx. 

John  Heritage Jane,'72-'73    1— 

127.  Northeast  Kanbas. 

G.  Gates May,'69-'71    2—0 

128.  Noethxbn  KAiraAS. 

G.  Gates Jnly,'72-'78    1— 

129.  NobthxEm  Tofxxa. 

J.  Barratt Nov.,'74-'78    4— 

130.  NOBTHWBSTEBM  KaMBAS. 

N .  Nelson,  Scands Jan.,     1878     —6 

131.  NoBTOir  Co.  (See  63). 

132.  Olathb. 

R.  P.  Evans July.  •72-'76    8-11 

F.S.  Witter June,    1877     —2 

Naham  Hines Ang.,'79''80    1— 

188.  OsAOS  CiTT  (See  179). 

G.  W.  Melton Mar.,'81.'82    1— 

134.  OsAOB  Mission. 

A.  Hitchcock Nov..'69.'70      —4 

136.  OsBOBKB  Co.  (See  153). 

136.  08XAIX>O8A. 

Nelson  Alvord June,'61-'62    1— 

137.  08KAX/)O8A  h  HXBBON. 

Nehson  Alvord June,'60-'61    1— 

138.  OswEoo. 

P.  L.  Walker Apr.,     1871      —6 

Nov.,'79-'80      —7 

130.  Ottawa. 

Isaac  Sawyer Sep., '66-'66    1— 

LHettrick 1876      —3 


Field*  and  Miisionaries. 

140.  Ottuxwa. 

G.W.L.Bell i 

141.  Passons. 

F.  M.  lams / 

H.M.  Carr i 

142.  Pawhex  Co.  (See  18). 

143.  Philufsbubo  (See  88). 

N.B.Homan ,  ( 

144.  Pleasamt  View. 

W.D.Clegg ; 

146.  POTTAWATOmE  IHDIANS. 

W.G.  Raymond t 

Evan  Jones ] 

146.  Praibib  Citz  (See  66). 

147.  Ratmovd. 

J.R.  Profit .; 

148.  Reno  k  Adjagbmt  Cos. 

J.  C.  Post    ] 

149.  Republican  k  Blub  Asaot . 

J.  F.  Rairden I 

160.  Repubuoan  VALurr. 

J.  F.  Rairden : 

151.  Rooks  Co.  (See  63). 

Willard  8.  Higgins : 

162.  RuBBELL  (See  64). 

163.  Russell  k  OsBOBint  Cos. 

G.  H.  Clarke I 

164.  Sabetha  (See  181). 

165.  Sauna  (See  8). 

John  R.  Downer ] 

Freeman  8.  Lowe 1 

G.B.Davis ] 

F.M.Iams I 

A.  M.  Stewart 

8.  W  Lee.  Col.  People. . .  ] 

166.  Salina  k  Solomoh  Crrr. 

John  R.  Downer \ 

167.  Salt  Citt. 

Jas.  Hopkins ] 

168.  Salt  Obbxk  (See  70). 

159.  ScANDiA  (See  22). 

160.  Sedan. 

Levi  Shepherd I 

161.  Sedgwick, 

H.  G.Estill ]l 

162.  Sedowigx  k  Adjacent  Cos 

John  C.  Post J 

163.  Seneca 

D.  H.  Cottrell ( 

164.  SiLVKB  Lake  (See  186). 

166.  Solomon  Citt  (See  156). 

JoelReddick 1 

166.  Southeast  Eanbas  Asbo. 

John  Post J 

167.  Southern  Kansas. 

John  Smith,  Evang J 

168.  SOUTHWEBTEBN  KANSAS. 

Jen^mifth  B.  Taylor i 

A.  M.AveriU , 

169.  Southwestern  Kansas  Ass* 

David  Thomas ] 

170.  Stafford  Co. 

J.  G.' Smiley 1> 

171.  St.  George  (See  186). 


^2 


niSTORIGAIj   TABLE. 


Piddt  and  Mittionaries.  Date,      Tn.  M. 

172.  Stockton. 

J .  8.  HcComb Jva. ,  '8l.'82  -11 

173.  SwKDK  Ckmteb. 

A.  J .  Bengtaon,  Swedes . .  Jtine/81-'8a  —9 

174.  Thater. 

John  Post Jan.,     1872  —9 

176.  ToPKKA  (See  129). 

J.  GUlpatrick Not.  /66-»67  1—8 

O.O.Hutchinson Aag./ft9-'60  1— 

£.  Alward , Ms>% '65-'6G  1— 

IsaacSawyer Noy./66-'e8  1—8 

C.  Hopjeau Jan.,-    1878  1— 

A.  M.  Petty Jnne,'81-'8a  —8 

HenryH. White,  2  Col.  Cli.Oct..  '75.'77  2— 

176.  ToPKKA  ^  Bbowhtillx. 

B.  M.  Fish Dec.,'67-'58  1— 

177.  ToPKKA  It  BUBUKOAMX. 

E.  Alward .May.'e2-'66    8— 

178.  ToPEKA  k  Lavbkncs. 

0.  A.  Schogren,  Swedes . .  Jnne/80-'81    1— 

179.  TopKKA  k  OsAOS  City. 

0.  A.  Schogren.  Swedes . .  June,  '81  -'82      —9 

180.  Vaixet  Falls. 

T.G.  McHenry June, '73-*74  1—4 

Francis  Kice Nov.,'77-'78  1— 

"     Jan.,     1881  -U 

181.  Yallxt  Falls  k  Sabbtha. 

G.  (iates .'...Jan.,  •76.*76    2— 

182.  YtLLAOX  Cbbek. 

N.H.Ward Mar.,    1881      —3 

183.  Walntjt  Station. 

J.  M.  Johnson Jan.,     1876      —3 

184.  Wamkoo. 

D.  D.  SwindaU Jan..     1878    1— 

185.  Waxeoo  k  SiLTXB  Lake. 

O.W.Scott July,'70.'71    1— 


DaU.     Trt.M. 
1871      —6 


F\ad$  and  MUtUmariet. 

186.  Wamboo  k  St.  Gboboe. 

G.  W.Scott Jnly, 

187.  Washinoton  Co. 

Henry  S.  Clond Jan.,     1867    1— 

188.  Watkbtillx  (See  24). 

189.  Wathxna. 

E.  Alward Apr..*59^'e2    3— 

Dec..  •70-'74    S— 6 

Thos.  J.  Cook Nov..'75-'76      — © 

190.  Wellington. 

D.  8.  McEwan JaIy.'80-'82    1—8 

0.  W.  Gregory Not./79.'80     — « 

191.  WXLLZ^BTIU^B. 

J.  P.  Stevens May,     1876      —3 

192.  West  EansasCxtx. 

G.W.Ford Jnne.    1881     — 1 

193.  Wbitb  Cirr  k  Elm  Cbxxk. 

B.  P.  McAuley June.  "aO-'ai    1— 

194.  Wbitb  Bock  (See  101). 

195.  Whitmo  and  Eennbkux. 

A.  D.  Abrams June,    1881     —41 

196.  WhITINO,  KbKNEKUK  k  EmNQBAM. 

A.  D.  Abrama Jan..     1881      —5 

Dec.'81-'82      —3 

197.  Wichita. 

J.C.  Poet Mar.,"73-'75 

Isaac  8.  DaTis. Sep.,  •77-*78 

A.L.  Vail Jan..     1879 

198.  WILLIAMSBUBOR. 

S.  M.  Stevens Apr.,     1876 

199.  WlHFlELD. 

N.  L.  Bigby Oct..  •7S-'75 

200.  Xexia. 

J.K.  Smalley Apr.,     1876 


-10 
1— 


KENTUCKY. 


Date.      rr».M. 


Fieldi  and  JfisHonariet. 
1*  Blandtillb. 

W.  H.  Bichardson Sep.,  '47-'48     --6 

2.  Columbus. 

William  A .  Jones Deo. ,  '67-'68    1— 

3.  CovrNOTON. 

Jos.  T.  Bobert July,  '40-'42    1—7 

4.  Dublin  k  Mayfield. 

Thos.  L,  Garrett Dec.,  '45-'46    1— 

5.  Flemminobbubo. 

Andrew  Broaddus Oct.,  '46  '48    1-11 

6.  Gbav£8  k  MoCbaxbn  Cos. 

Thomas  L.  Garrett Dec,  •46-'47    1— 

7.  Gbaves,  MoCbakkn  k  LihbbttCos. 

Thomas  L.  Garrett Dec.,  •47-*48    1— 

8.  Habdinbbuso. 

Thomas  L.  Garrett May,  '42-'43      —9 

9.  Kentucky  (State). 

George  Waller,  Agent  ..Sep., '32-'33    1— 
JoelE.  Grace 


10-  Libebtt  Co.  (See  7) 

11.    IX>UIBVILLE. 

Reuben  Mowry... 


.Jan..      1844    1— 
..Dec.,'87-'S8    1— 


I'iddtandMUtUmariu.  Date.      TrMjU. 

F.  A.  WiUard Vay.'39-'42  8— 

A.  Henzlcli,  Ger Mar..  •69-*74  5 

Allen   Allensworth.  CoL 

C*» Aug.,'76-'77  2— 

12.  MgCbaxenCo.  (See 6  &  7). 

13.  MATFiELD(See4). 

14.  Nbwpobt. 

Carl  Banz.  Ger July. '63-'66  3 

Otto  F .  Zeokaer,  Ger. . .  .July.  TB-'YS  3— 

H .  Gilbert,  Ger Jan.,  '76-'80  fr— 

15.  Wbvt  Union  Asso. 

Thomas  L.  Garrett Dec,  *44-'46  l— 

Freedmen  Edneatloiial  Work* 

16.  Kentucky  (State!. 

,    A.  Barry  (In  interast  of 

Nashville  Inst June,    1871      — j 

17.  lomsviLLe. 

Kentoeky  KorMal  and 
Theologleal  InstUate 

Wm .  J.  Simmons,  Pres . Sep. .  '81  -•82      —7 
C.  S.  Dinkin* Oct., 'Sl-'ba      —a 
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LOUISIANA. 


3. 


Fiadi  and  MUtumarUt.       JkUe.      TriJi. 

1.  Baton  BonoB. 

R.M.  Sawyer Jan..     1843     —9 

GXiZNTON. 

B.  CJook,  Jr Sep.,  "SQ-'AO      —6 

8.    OCHICOBDZA  PaBIHB. 

Mark  Bryant,  Col.  Peo. .  Apr.,  'BS-'ee     —9 

1.  LomBXAMA  (State). 

J.B.  Smith Dec.,  '38-'35 

P.  P.  Selg July.  "SS-'Se 

8.  J.  Aztell.  Col.  Peo Jane,    1861 

0.  KkwOblkahb. 

Pharcellua  Charch Oct.,  '34-'S£ 

BuBsellHolman Jan..     1844 

Isaac  F.  Hinton Jan.,  '45-'4« 

Jonathan  W    Horton...July.  '63-'64 

F.  W.  Schalike.  Ger May,  •71-'73 

E.  a.  Taylor,  Coliseum 

Ch May,  '72-'T3 

Miu  J.  P.  Moore,CoLPeo.Dec..  'TS-'T? 
Mi08  Carrie  B.  Vaughan, 

Col.  Peo Feb..  '78-'80    1— 

Freedmen  Educational  "Work. 

6.  NxwObucakb. 

Jeremiah  Chaplin. Kot./66.'68    3—8 


3—4 
—9 
— 1 


1— 

1—8 

1—9 

1— 


Piddt  and  MiztionarUs.  Date.      YnJd. 

Charles  Bradley May,     1866  —3 

Lelaad  rnirersity. 

William  Bollinsou,  Pree.Dec,  'G9-'73  3—6 

Mrs.  Abbie  Whittier Jan.,     1871  —4 

J.  C.  Wingard Oct.,  •71.'73  —8 

Amanda  Perkins Oct. .  '71-'73  —8 

8.  B.  Gregory,  Pres Oct.,  '73-'73  1— 

A.S.Coat8  Jan.,     1873  —4 

L.  B.  Barker.  Pres Oct.,  •74-76  3— 

B.  W.  Barker Oct..  '74-'76  3— 

Edna  H.  Barker Oct .  •76-'76  —8 

Cordelia  M.  liSifirls Oct.,'74-'76  — H 

Miss  Merritt Mar.,    1875  —2 

Miss  H.W.Goodman...  Oct.. '75 '76  —8 

Marsena Stone, Pres.... Oct..  '76-'78  3— 

J.  P.  .Stone Oct.,  7r)-'77  1—3 

Mrs .  £.  Lina  Stone Oct..  '76-'78  1— i 

E.  Leslie  Warren Oct.,  '76- '77  —4 

Solomon  T.  Clanton Oct.,  '79-'bO  1—2 

Prank  D.  Shaver Mar. .  '78-*81  3— 

Seth  J.  Axtell,  Jr.,  Pres. Oct.,  '78-'83  8—6 

Esther  A.  Coats Oct. ,  '79-'81  1—2 

Mrs.  P.  D.  Shaver Oct.,  '80-'81  —8 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Axtell Oct..  '80-'81  —8 

J.  P.  Morton.  Pres Oct.,  '81-'83  —6 

E.  W.  Wanen Jan., '80-'83  -10 


MAINE, 


FUldM  and  Missionaries.  Dale.     Yrs.M. 

1.    LZMXBXCX. 

Josiah  H.  TUton May.  '40-'43    3— 

3.  Mazxs  (State). 

P.  Bond.  Agent Apr.,     18.'S8     —3 

Busebe  Leger,  French.. July. '75-'79    4— 


Fields  and  Misaionarie*.  Date.       Yrs.M, 

8.  Watxbvxixk. 

Eusebe  Leger,  French. .  .July.  '79-'81    3—3 
P.  X.  Smitii,  French. . .  .Oct.,  '81-'83      —6 

4*    WiSCASSBT. 

Cook  Miner Mar..'83-'84    1— 


HLAKTIiAND. 

Date.      Yrs.M. 


Fields  and  Missionaries, 

1.  Bai^timobx. 

J.  G.  Binney Mar.,    1835      —3 

G.  P.  Adams.  Calvert  St. 
Ch Jan..'36''39    4— 

Jas.  W.  Goodman,  Madi- 
son St.  Ch  Apr..  '41-'43    1— 

Bobt.  Compton,  Hamil- 
ton St  Ch Apr..'42-'44    3-8 

3.  Chabuu  Co  (See  6). 

3.  Easterh  Shobjb. 

Nathaniel  J.  Wilbum  . .  .May.  '40-'41    1— 

4.  Mabtland  (State). 

Jas.  H.  Jones  (  )^  time 
Va.) May.'41-'43    3— 

6.    PXXKSVIUJC. 

Joseph  Mettam Sep..  '36-'44    8— 

6.  Pbincx  Qmoaam  k  Cbabues 

Cos. 
Chauncey  Leonard,  Col. 
Peo Jan..     1870      —3 

7.  Saubbcbt. 

Wm.  A.  Smith,  Col.  Peo . .  June,'80-'82    1—5 

8*  WssTMnniTKB. 

IsaacCole Dec.,'74-'76    2— 


Fields  and  Missionaries.       Date.      Yrs.M. 

9.  Wbsxuuc  Shobb. 

Thos.  Conduit July.'34-'36    1-10 

JohnMlcon Aug..    1834      —2 

Freedmen  Educational  Work. 

(See  note  at  beginning  of  Table.) 

10.  BbatxbDam. 

William  C.  Dennis i  June.    1870      —3 

11.  BiBDVILLX. 

NoahLewis June,    1869      —3 

13.  Ckxtbkvillb. 

Harrisou  Davis June.    1870      —3 

IS.  Chablks  CouKTr. 

Thaddeus  Washington.. June,    1869      —3 

14.  COKESBUBO. 

Miss  £.  G .  Jackson June,'69-'70      ->-6 

15.  Cbobs  Roads. 

Cephas  L.  Davis June.   1869      — 3 

16.  PAZIUrTELD. 

Wra.Bassett June.    1869     —3 

17.  FORBSTVTZiLE. 

Cephas  L.  Davis June,    1870      —3 
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18.  Hamoocx. 

Haryey  Johnson June,  1870     —  3 

19.  JblakdCbxmk. 

Hunter  H.  Hardin Jan.,    1870     —6 

30.  MnjusTOKX. 

A.  T.  Jones Jnne,'e9-'70     —6 

21,    HOMTGOMKBT  Co. 

Harrison  Dayis Jane,   1860     —3 


Fiddi  and  MiMsionane.,       Dale.     rr9.M. 

23.  Kamjsnot. 

J.J.Taylor JtOy,     1809      —2 

23.  NXWBUBO. 

ThaddeuB  Washington.. Jnzte,   1870     —3 

24.  St.  IirooBS. 

Wm.  G.Dennis Jnne,   1809     —3 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


PUld9  and  Mitsionaries,  Date,     Trt.M. 

1.  Boraow. 

Lauritz  Johaneon,  8wed.Oct.,  '76-'77  1 — 

C.  F.  Jensen,  Ger 8ep..'78-'79  —9 

F.  A.  Licht,  Oer Sep. ,  '79-'81  2— 

2.  FAUiBlVKB. 

F.  X.  Smith.  Fiench Apr.  ,'74-'81  7-4 

Eosebe  Leger.  French . . .  Oct. ,  '81-'82  6— 


IkBte.      TnJl 


Pieldt  and  Mi*fi(Marie9, 

3.  LOWXLL. 

J.  Z.  Patemande,  FrenchFeb..'72-'74  %-6 

NarcisseCyr,  French.... Not. ,'7i-'76  — 6 

4.  WOBCKSTKB. 

K.  Dnral,  French Jan.,'81-'83  1—3 


MEXICO. 

rn.M. 


FUldi  and  MisHonarUt.       Date* 

1.  Oadkrxta. 

Santiago  Diaz Jaly,'70-'71    1— 

2.  Hszioo  (Republicj. 

Thos.  M.  Westmp,  Gen. 
Miss Feb,. '70-'76    5>10 


Date,     rn.M. 


Fieldt  and  MittUmariet. 

8.    HOHTEIIKT. 

Francisco  TreTifio Mar.,72-'73    1— 

Thomas  M.  Westmp  . . .  .May.'81-'83     —9 

4.  Saiita  Bosa. 

J.  M.  Uranga Dec..70-'72    2— 


MICHICSAN. 


Fields  and  MittionarieM,  Date,     Tn.M, 

1.  Ajuon.  (See  166). 

2.  Alsiok. 

Aaron  Potter I>ec.,'60-'64    3—4 

B.  M.  Baker Apr..  '48-'49    1— 

3.  Allboam. 

Harvey  Munger Apr.,     1841  — 6 

Oct. '42- '44  1— « 

••        Jan.,     1861  —6 

A.  J.  Bingham June,'66-'59  2-10 

A.  Snyder July,'66-'68  1—9 

4.    AlXEOAM  AND  OTSEOO. 

Harvey  Manger Oct,  '44-'46    1— 

6.  Alma  (See  78  and  79). 

6.  Almomt. 

Stephen  Goodman Feb .      1861 

Benj.  F.  Bowen Oct,     1867 

7        AT.TnCV4 

Fred.  *N.  Barlow Jan.,  •68-'70 

8.  Akn  Abbob. 

Harvey  Miller July,  '37-'38 

Marvin  Allen July,  '44-'46 

Samuel  Graves Oct,  '48-'61 

9.  Aktrim  &  Chablbvoix  Cos. 

J.  0.  Jordan Jan.,  ■71-'73    2— 

10.  Athens. 

O.  ».  Wolf Mar.,'09-'70    1— 

11.  Athens  AND  Tekonsha. 

H.  C.  Beals July.'67-'68     -11 

12.    AUBUBN  AND  PONTIAC. 

Stephen  Goodman Nov..  '33-'34    1— 


—9 
—2 


1— 
1— 
3— 


Fidds  and  JliuumarUi.  Date,      Trt.M. 

13.  Bad  Axx,  Tebona  and  Cam 

Cmr. 
Jas.  McArthnr Jan.,     1882      — 3 

14.  Babbt  Oo.  (See  86). 

15.  Battue  Crkbk. 

Robert  Adams Jnne,'36-'37  1— 

G  V.  Ten  Brook Nov.,*47-'49  2-11 

H.  .\lwardt,  Germans Jan.,  '72-'73  3 — 

H.  schroeder       "    Oct,  *75-'77  1—6 

Otto  F.  Zeckaer     "    . . . . July.'77-*78  1— 

16.  Bat  Cmr  (See  128). 

Franklin  Johnson Nov.,  '62-'64    1—7 

S.  L.  Holman Oct, '64- '65    1— 

17.  BsLLEVxnc. 

C.  Weaver July,  •67.'68      — « 

18.  Berijn. 

J.  R.  Munroe Oct,'67-'68    1— 

19.  BioCazfK. 

Edward  Hodge Ang.,'36-'38    2 — 

20.  BioBafids. 

Wm.  Remington Jan.,     1872    1 — 

21.  Bxx>0MR&. 

Geo.  N.  Annee Oct, '6e-*67    1— 

22.  BBOOSX.TN 

C.B.Abbott Oct.*66.*67    1— 

'  23.  BUNXXB  HzLl.  (See  76  &  101 ). 

24.  BcitCHyixj:x(SM86). 

26.  Btnon. 

T.H.  Carey Aug..'7a.'74    1— 
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26.  BTBON  AKD  FowiXBvnxB. 

Q«o.  W.  Jenks Nov./e»-'TO    1— 

27.  Btbon  AKi>  Vbbvom. 

Wm.  Pack Feb..'48-'60    0— 

28.  Calhoun  Co. 

H.  Schroeder.  Ger Oct.,  'TA-'TS    1— 

^.  CAB0O(S6el37). 

AugTiflt  Ludwig,  Qer Apr..  '67-'68    1— - 

••  "  "  ....Apr., '70-'71  1— 

••  ••  "  ....Oct.,  '72-'73  1— 

O.  H.  Beber  "...  .Apr.,  •71-'72  1— 

Q.  D.  Menger  "...  .May,  '81*82      —9 

90.  CAaB  CXTY  (See  IS). 

31.  CXDAA  Sfbxnob. 

Niram  StillwiU Apr.,    1866     —8 

Chas.  Oldfleld June,  '67-'68    1— 

Mar.,    1870      —8 

32.  GBirrBB-viLZJE. 

G.  Y.  Ten  Brook Oct..  '52-'M    3— 

83.  Chaiuxvoix  Co.  (See  0). 

H.  0.  Scofleld Aag.,'73-'74    1— 

34.  Ohablottx. 

8.  W.  Sleater July,  '66-'67    1— 

J.  B.  Abbott Jaue,'68-'70    1—9 

36.  Chxlsea. 

J.  G.  Armstiong Aiig..'69''71    1—6 

86.  Chima  (See  110). 

87.  Clam  Laxx  (See  142). 

38.  Clikton. 

Bobt.  Powell Dec.,'84-'S7    2— 

39.  Colon. 

PhUo.  Forbes Sep.,  '47-'49    1—7 

40.  Concord. 

M.  C.  Stanley Aag.,'69-'70     -10 

41.  Detboit. 

Bobt.  Tumbull Oct..  '34-*86  2— 

Oliver  C.  Comstock May.  '38- '40  2— 

Andrew  Ten  Brook »ep. ,  '41-'44  3— 

Jas.  Inglis Oct.. '44  '46  1— 

Samuel  H.  Dayis May,  '47-'48  1— 

R.  B.  DesrocheB,  Fr July,  •63-'74  11- 

Fred.  Thorns.  Ger July,  'M-'be  1—6 

C.Yung.  »•    Oct.. '68-'76  7—4 

Henry  Fellman.  Ger July  ,'76-'80  4—3 

42.  DkWitt. 

0.  A.  Lamb Sep.,'49>'fi0    1— 

43.  Dkxtkb. 

Jas.Pyper June,    1841      —6 

Geo.  Walker  Dec.,'41-'4a      —6 

Stephen  Goodman Jan. .     1«43    1— 

44.  Dextkb  and  Unadxlla. 

Jas.  Pyper Not.,'38-'40    2— 

45.    DOWAOIAC. 

B.  L.  YanBuren May.'68-'60    1— 

R.  8.  Dean .May.  '72-  73    1— 

Wm.  Read Nov.,'73-'T4      —9 

46.  Dundee  and  Milan. 

R.  B.  James Oct..  •47-'48    1— 

47.  East  Saginaw. 

J.  8.  Goodman June,'60-'62    2 — 

Henry  L.  Morehouse Jan..  '66- '67    2—6 

48.  EastTawas. 

E.  fieardsley Jan.,  •71-'72    1—7 

49.  Eaton  Co. 

Hiram  T.Fero Oct., '47-'48    1— 

60.  Emkeson  (See  78). 

La&yette  Church  ...... .Apr.,    1809     —6 


Fieid$  and  MisHonariet.  Date,      Tr$.M, 

61.  Flint. 

R.  M.  Baker Apr.,  '46-'47    1—3 

Alfred  Handy July,  '63-'66    2— 

A.K.  Tupper July. '66-'66     —9 

J.  8.  Goodman July,'66-'68    2— 

62.  FowLEBCBBBE(See61&62). 

63.  Flushino. 

H.B.Johnson Apr.,     1866     —6 

64.  FowLBBYiLLE  (See  26). 

66.  Fulton. 

J.  J.  Yalkenaar,  Ger Oct,  '80-'81     —6 

66.  Grand  Blano. 

Jas.  GambeU Nov.,'36-'37    2— 

67.  Grand  Rapids. 

Thos.  Z.  R.  Jones Apr..'42-'44  2—6 

Chas.  A.  Jenison Oct.,'48-'49  1— 

"     "        "       July,    1861  —3 

A.  J.  Bingham Oct. .  '49-'61  1—8 

Spencer  F.  Holt Jan..     1860  —6 

68.  Grand  Riter  Abso. 

John  W.  Starkweather.  .Oct.,  '47-'48    1— 

69.  Grand  Tratebsb. 

J.  K.  Case Not./66.*68    1—6 

A.  K.  Herrington Sep., '68-'60    1— 

60.  Grand  Tbatersb  Asso. 

Ephraim  MUls Feb.,  'e9-'70    1— 

61.  Grant  AND  Flower  Cbbex. 

Norman  Carr Nov.,  '70-'71      -11 

62.  Grant,  Flower  Greek  AND  Hart. 

M.  Howard Jan..     1872      — 0 

63.  Grant  AND  Hart. 

L  F.  Fay .....Oct., '67-'68    1— 

64.  Grass  Lake. 

Thos.  H.  Facer Apr.,  '48-'49    1— 

65.  Hart  (See  62  &  68). 

66.  Hastinos. 

E.  Curtis Mar..'e9-'70    1— 

67.  Hesperia. 

M.Howard Oct., '73.'74    1— 

68.  HiLLSDAIX. 

8.  £.  Faxon,  Jr Apr.,    1873     —6 

69.  Hillsdale  Co. 

Thos.  Bodley Apr.,'34-'37    3— 

70.  HeLLBDALE  &  JONESVILLE. 

G.  V.  Ten  Brook July.  '61  '62     -11 

71.  Howard  CrrribSAMD  Lake. 

J.  R.  Munroe Sept..'73-'74      —9 

72.  Howell 

John  H.  Rasco May,  '47-'48    1—6 

A.  P.  Howell Aug.,'60  '51      —9 

73.  Hudson. 

P.  B.  Houghwout Nov..  •47-'48      —9 

74.  Huron  Go.  (See  148). 

76.  IklayCitt. 

J.  E.  Bitting Sep.,  •72-'74    2— 

76.  Inoham  AND  Bunker  Hill, 

E.  Rnmery May,'48-'49    1— 

77.  Ingram  Go. 

E.  Rumery May.'48-'49    1— 

78.  Ithaca.  Alma,  Emerson  & 
Pine  River. 

Lafayette  Church Apr..  '67-'68    1— 

79.  Ithaca.  Alma  k  St.  Louis. 

Theo.  Nelson May,  '69-'70    1— 

••       May, '7a-'78    1— 
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80.  Jackhom. 

EUsh*  H.  Hftxnlln Apr.,  '43-43  1— S 

M»y.'48-'49  1— 

Oeo.W  Harris Apr.. '44-'47  3—9 

81.  JomcsTiLiJE  (See  70). 

Jacob  Ambler Jan.,     1836    1— 

83.  Kalamazoo. 

Edward  Andemon Apr. .  'R0-'53    3—8 

Samnel  HaskeU Sep.,  '63-'66    3— 

83.  KAUiXAZOO  Ck>. 

Jeremiah  HaU Jan./86-'87    3— 

••    May,'41-'43    1—0 

84.  Kalamazoo  h  Otta-wa  Cos. 

J.  J.  Valkenaar,  Hoi . . .  .June,  'eS-W    1— 

86.  Kalamazoo.Ottawa  Babbt 
AMD  Kxirr  CoH. 
J.J.  Valkenaar,  Hol Jun6,'67-'«0    1—0 

86.  KnrocxxB  k  Bubchtillk. 

Donald  McGregor Nov  ,  '66-'67      —0 

87.  Kjbmt  Ck>.  (See  86). 

88.  Laks  SuvmoB  BsaioH. 

Supply  ClUMe Aug.,    1863    —1 

89.  LAmmo. 

P.  C.Dayfoot Oct.'63-'64    3— 

Lyman  H.  Moore Jan.,  •67-'69    3— 

Geo.  H.  Ulckoz. Oct.,  'Od-'eS    3— 

90.  Lafkbb. 

H.  B.  Johnson Apr.,  W-W    1— 

91.  LarooLM. 

C.P.Wm«>n J»n.,     1867    1— 

93.  Ltons. 

O.B.  Call Dec..'68-'69    1— 

98.  Maoomb  (See  187). 

94.  Mahchxbxkb. 

Wm.  G.  Wlsnor Jan.,  '47-'49    3— 

Isaac  Bloomer May.'66-'68    3— 

95.  'Mamistxb. 

P.  Jentoft,  Scand, Scp.,'73-'74    1— 

96.  Mabemoo  (Bee  100). 

97.  Mabqitsttb. 

J.  U.  Armstrong July,  '63-'64    1— 

Edward  C.  Anderson ....  Oct.,  '64-'66     -10 

98.  MABQCXTrBCo. 

L.L.Frisk July, '71-'73    3— 

99.  Mabshall.. 

Wm .  Dickens Dec.,  •46-'48    1—9 

Lyman  H .  Moore. Nov  ,  '49-'54    4-10 

100.  Mabshaxx  akd  Mabxnoo. 

Thos.  Z.  R.  Jones Jane.'40-'43    1—7 

Wm.  A.  Bronson Jan.,     1842    1— 

101.  Mason  akd  Buvkbb  Hnx. 

E.  Bumory Nov.,*49-'60      —6 

103.  Mekdom. 

Geo.  W.  Miner Nov., '69-73    3—9 

103.  MiCBiOAS  (State). 

Ebeuezer  Loomis, 

Exp.  Agt.   Jan.,     1834  —8 

Alonzo Wheelock,  '*  ...Mar.,    1836  —3 

John  Booth,             •«  . .  .Sep.,  *86-'37  1— 

Robt.  Powell.          ••  ...Feb.,'38-'39  1— 

Marvin  Allen.          •♦...Oct.,     1840  1— 

Henry  D.  Buttolph.  Itln.July,     1844  —6 

J.  A.Keye«.                  "  Feb..  •44-46  1— 

John  Booth. Expl.  Agt. .  June.  '47-'60  3—6 

Albert  A.  Ellis  ••      ••   ...Feb.,     IWl  —4 

A.  E.  Mather,  Gen.  Miss. .  May .  '6G-'74  8—6 

V.  Koudiez.  Pr Mar.,'63.'64  —4 

104.  MxLAif  (See  46). 


Field*  and  Mistionariet,  Dale.      Trt.M^ 

106.  MOMBOB. 

John  O.  Birdsall Oct.. '36-'36  1— 

David  Barrett  Jnly,'45-'4«     —9 

Isaac  Butterfleld Nov..'66-'67  1— 

Seth  J.  AzteU,  Jr Dec..  '67-'e9  1-U 

T.  M.  Shanafelt Jan..  '7l.'73  3— 

106.  MONTAOTTB. 

August  Lndwig,  Ger . . . .  June,'71-'73    1 — 

107.  Mt.  CLKimiB. 

Supply  Chase May,  '37-*39  3— 

B.  WiUaTdPray Feb.,     1848     —6 

John  L  Fulton Nov.,'48-'60  3— 

Gardner  C.  Tzipp Oct,  •73-'73  1— 

106.  MUSKBGOH. 

Jas.  F.  Hill Oct..  rrO-*?!    1— 

109.  Nabhvixxb. 

Lndwig  Hein,  Ger Jan.,  '76-'78    4— 

F.  C.Koehler    •«    Oct.. '79-'80     — « 

110.  NBWPOBT  AMD  CaoiA. 

Elijah  K.  Grouie Sep.,  '47-'49    3— 

111.  Nbwpobt  AMD  St.  OiiAnu 

Elijah  K.  Qroute 8ep.,'49-'60    1— 

113.  Nbwtom. 

Otto  F.  Zeckser,  Ger. . . .  .July,  'T8.'79    1— 

113.  Nbwtom  amd  WAXBfiHMA. 

J.  J.  Valkenaar,  Ger Mar..  '81-*83    1— 

114.  Niixs. 

EberCrane Dec..'34-'S5  1— 

Gerahom  B.  Day June.    1846  — i 

U.  B.  Miller Nov.,'47.'60  2-11 

£.  Brown Jan.,    1868  —3 

116.  NOBTH  Bbamcb. 

AUted  Curry Oct..  •67.'68    1— 

116.  NoBTR  Bbowmsvuxb. 

D.  Osbom Apr.,  •66.'68    1—9 

117.  NOBTBITELD. 

W.  A.  Bronson Sep.,  '83-*84    1— 

118.  Oaxlamd. 

B.  H.  Benedict Nov.,'33-'34    3— 

Jos.  Gambell Deo., '83-'d6    1— ft 

119.  Obtomvillb. 

Wm  H.  Jollier Oct,  '67-'68    1— 

130.  OiBEOO  (See  4). 

121.  Ottawa  Co.  (See  84  &  86). 

123.  Owoeso. 

B.  J.Boynton May.    1870     — S 

133.  Paw  Paw. 

Thos.  Z.  R.  Jones Apr.,  'W-'ee    1— 

Alfred  Handy Apr..'66-'69    3— 

124.  PiMB  BivBB  (See  78). 

126.  PoMTXAC  (See  12). 

Supply  Chase May,  "SS '37    1— 

Miles  Sanfoid Mar..*43-'4S    1—3 

126.  POBT  HUBOM. 

C  R.  Nichols Jan.  .•ea-'64    2— 

J.  DonneUy,  Jr Sep..  '64-'66    2— 

137.  POBTBMOUTB. 

W.  W.  Bobson Sep., 'ee-'IH    1— 

138.  PoBTRMotriR  ft  Bat  Oitt. 

Alfred  Handy Apr..'60-'61    1— 

120.  Pbaxbxx  Romdb. 

Thos.  W.  Merrill M«y.     1832     —3 

130.  Bkadimo. 

W.  H.  Prentiss Oct.  *66.'67    1— 

131.  Rock  Falub. 

A.  M.  Swain Mar.,    1874      —7 
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132.  ROLLIM. 

Jas.  8.C0X Jiiiie/67-'«9  2— 

138.  BoxEO. 

Supply  Chase Jan.,  '47-'48  2— 

A.  E.  Mather July.'63-'66  2— 

184.  SAODfAW  Yaixkt. 

J.  L.  De  Land Aug./e9-'73    3— « 

185.  St.  Clair. 

Elijah  K.  Gronte Sep.,     1860     —3 

Wm.  A.  KJngabury Dec.,  TO-'Tl      —8 

136.  St.  Claib  Co. 

ThoB.  Z.  K.  Jones Nov.,  '35-'36    1— 

137.  Sr.  CzjOB.  Macomb, WATm 
AKD  Casco. 

August  Ludwig,  Ger . . .  .Apr.,  '68-'70    2— 

138.  St.  Johks. 

H.  A.  Rose Nov./66.'67    1— 

139.  St.  Joseph. 

A.  £.  Simons Jan., '64-'66    2— 

140.  St.  Louis  (See  79.) 

141.  Saukx. 

Stephen  Goodman Not.,  'S2-'33    1— 

John  MitcheU jQne,'86-'40    6— 

142.  Saw)  Lake  akp  CT.Aif  Lake. 

J.  M.  Chapman Nov.,  '71-'78    l-« 

143.  Saivilao  avb  Hubom  Cos. 

Thos.  Pollard Jan.,  '71-'72    2— 

144.  ScHOOiiCBArr. 

Albert  A.  EUis Apr.,'48-'B1    8— 

149.  SUEBJCAN. 

R.  H.  Cook  (}i  time.Lima, 
Ind) July,  *48-'49      -9 

146.  Sbiawasbee. 

SilBfl  Banies Noy.,'40-'41    1— 

147.  Sbiawassee  Co. 

Wm.  Pack Mar..'«).'61    1— 

148.  Sfbiho  Lass. 

J.  R.  Mnnroe Oct., '68-'69    1— 

149.  Staktoit. 

John  Van  Vleck Jan.,     1868  l— 

160.  Tbcumsbh. 

John  I.  Fulton Jan.,  •44-'46    2~* 

Samuel  Cornelius,  Jr. . .  .Sep..  '47-'40    1—6 

161.  Tesohsba  (See  11). 


FieldM  and  Miitionariet.  DaU.      Trt.M^ 

162.  Thobntille. 

Daniel  Amermaa Sep..  '49-'61    2— 

168.  Thbeb  Oaxk. 

E.  L.  Millls Mar.,*70-'71    1— 

164.  TRBEX  OASS  AMD  WABIiAW. 

C.  O.  Manley Sep., '66-'69    8— 

166.  TBAVXBitB  Cm. 

Ephralm  Mills Feb.,  •70-'71    1— 

E.  J.  Stephens Oct.  '73-'74    1— 

166.  Tuscola  and  Asbob. 

A.  A.  Mead Sep..  W-W    2— 

167.  Uaashxa  (See  44). 

168.  Uppeb  Pemimsuia  of  Lake 
supkbiob. 

H.  C.  A.   Sedgerbloom, 
Swedes May,     1874     —6- 

169.  YsBONA  (See  13). 

160.  Wakeshxa  (See  113). 

161.  Wabsaw  (See  164). 

162.  WAfe-HIKUTOB. 

Supply  Chase Hay,  '40-'41    1~ 

163.  Wasbtbmaw  Co. 

W.  A.  Bronson Sep., '84-'87    2— 9< 

164.  Watbb  (See  137). 
166.  WBOCAiUkiiD  (See  171). 

166.  Whttbhall. 

Weet  H.  Ludlow Oct.,  W-W     -11 

M.  Howard Jan..     1871    1— 

167.  Whxtmabbville. 

Jacob  Price Aug.,'33-*86    8— 

168.  White  Pioeon. 

John  Seage Deo./66-'60    8~ 

169.  Write  Rrvsiu 

P.  C.  Koehler,  Ger Sep.,  '72-*76    8— 

L.  Olaesser         "   Feb.,'76-'80    4—6. 

170.  White  Riteb  Asbo.  * 

LF.Fay Oct.'66.'e7    1- 

171.  Wbiobt  and  Wbsatlakd. 

Wm.  Smedmer June,'49-'60    1-4 

172.  ToBsmxE. 

W.G.Johnson Apr.,'61-'63    2— 

173.  ypsiuom. 

John  MitcheU June.'41-'42    1— 

Lyman  H.  Moore Oct.,  •43-'48    6— 


FiOdM  and  Jiittumariei .       DaU, 

1.  Albebt  Lea  (See  116). 

Amos  Weaver Oct.,  *73-'76  2— 

N.F.Hoyt Nov.,'77.'78  1-8 

Oct.,'81-'82  —6 

2.  AI.BEBT    Lea    k     Sheli. 

Rocs. 

Cornelius  Smith Mar..'69-*70  1— 

8.  Alexabdbia  (See  76). 

Wm.  M.  Wells Apr.,'76-'78  1—6 

4.  AvosA. 

Lewis  Atkinson Oct..  •58-'64  1— 

Lyman  Ptdrner Aug..'66-*66  1— 

••      8ep.,'68-'69  1— 

J.  R.   Baumes Oct..  'ns-M  —9 

John  Scott Oct.,'64-'«6  —6 

Moees  Heath Apr..'66.'67  1—9 

J.  B.  Peat Jan.,     1867  1— 

J.B.  Tattle Apr.,'69.'72  8— 


mwrmvuamrrA 

Tn.M. 


Date,     TrtJt^ 


Fields  and  Miuionaries, 

6.  Ashlabd. 

W.  C.  Shephard Oct,  •66-'67    1— 

6.  Atwateb. 

Thos.  Libby Oct,  *71-'72      — « 

7.  AUSTTB. 

E.  F.  Qumey Mar..'69-'62    8— 

8.  Austin  &  Laneino. 

H.  1.  Parker.  (^  time. 
Iowa) Aug.,'62-'64    2— 

9.  BeavebLasb&Fbxbbobb. 

C.8.  Luce Sep., '68'69    1— 

10.  Becseb. 

John  H.  Shephardson. .  .Jan..     1881      — 1 

11.  Belle  PiJON  A  JoBDAN. 

MoaesHeath Apr.,*69-'66    6— 
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13.  Belxx  Pumnc,  Jobdan  & 

Lrxtnoton. 
EnosMunger Oct. '66-'68    1^6 

IS.  Bknson. 

O.  B.  Read Oct..  *79-'80     —9 

14.  Bekton  k  CAf«  Cofl. 

Le^^is  Atkinsou Oot./64-'65    1— 

15.  BERiiiN  k  Frekborx. 

C.8.  Luco Sep.,  *69-'70    1— 

16.  Bbblin.  Frvtbobs,  Mxbt- 

DKN  k  MKDVORD. 

Job.  C.  Weeden Oct.,  '7a-'78      — « 

17.  BsBLm.  Mkdfosd,  k  Clzm- 

T02f  FaUJS. 

Job.  C. Wooden Aug.,  •71-*7a    1— 

18.  BXBUN.  Mrdfobo.  Climtov 

Falls,  k  Mebidkm. 
"     B.  A.Shadick M»y,'76-'77    1—6 

19.  Bkthsl  (See  152). 

20.  BiBD  iHDAiVD  (See  93). 

W.  H.  Randall Oct.,  '79-'80    1— 

21.  BLOOMiNa  Obov«  (See  233). 

22.  Bbainxbd. 

A.  D.  WUUamB Jan.,     1878     —9 

John  Squire Apr.,  *74-'75    1—6 

Jos.  Wliklne Oct.,  '81-'82     —6 

23.  Bbookltn^MaflxObovie. 

A.  D.  WilUama July,  •70.'72    2— 

24.  Browkbdalb  (See  114  k 

116). 

26.   GASCBUEDaS. 

John  Ongman.  Scand. .  .Oct.,  '72-'73      —9 

26.  Cannon  Crrr. 

Timothy  R.  Creeay Mar.,'58-'69      —9 

27.  Cannon  Ctty&  Faribault. 

.    Timothy  It.  Cressy June,'56-'68    1—9 

28.  Cannon  Falls. 

A.  MoreIiu>i,  Swedes Apr.,  '68-'69    1— 

29.  Cannon  Falls  k  Vallkt. 

Isaac  Waldron Nov.,'60-'62    2— 

30.  Cannon  Falls  &Zu7kCBBOTA. 

Isaac  Waldron Nov. ,'68-'60    2— 

31.  Carimona. 

R.  F.Sheldon Apr.,    1869      —7 

32.  Carimona  &  Etna. 

Moses  Meacham Sep., '68- '69    1— 

33.  Carimona  and  Waukokxk. 

Mosiis  Meacham Jan.,     1867    1 — 

34.  Carman  (See  61). 

35.  Carvkr  Co.  (See  130). 
30.  Cass  Co.  (See  14). 

37.  Castle  Rock. 

J.  F.  Wilcox June.'73-'76    2—4 

38.  Castle  Rock  k  Farmino- 

TON. 

A.aibson  Oct.. '69-*71    2— 

E.A.  Cooley Jan.,     1877    —9 

39.  0RA8XA(See  183). 

40.  CilATITELIf. 

Ueo  W.  Fuller June,'68.'64    6— 

41.  CHEflTBR  (See  78). 

42.  CbippxwaCo. 

Martin  Dahlquist,  Swed.Oci.,  '72-'73    1— 

43.  Chifpkwa  Indlins. 

James  Taxmer Jan..     1854      —8 


Fieldt  and  Minionariei,         DaU,      Trt.M. 

44.  Clear  Lake. 

K.  S.  Swedburg.  Swedes .  Oct ,  '81-'82      —6 

45.  CuNTON  Falub  (See  17, 18. 

142  k  143). 

46.  COXATO. 

O.  S.  Linclburg,  Swedes. Jan.,    1875      —9 

"     Jan.,     1879      —9 

47.  CoKATD  k  Smith  Lake. 

John  Squire Not..'76-*77    1-11 

48.  OOBBEIX. 

F.  E.  Bostwick Nov.,'79-*81    1-11 

48.  CoTXAOB  Gboyb  k  Newport. 

A.  Smith  Lyon June.'68-GO    2 — 

60.  Obookston. 

F.  K.  Roberts Mar..'80-'81    1—7 

51.  Cbookston  k  Cabman. 

F.  K.  Roberts Oct.  *81-'8a      —6 

52.  Daxoxa  Co.  (See  84  k  86). 

53.  I>ETBOIT. 

J.  N.  Ewle May.    1880     —6 

54.  DsTBoiT  ft  Peucah  Yaxxsx. 

John  E.  Wood Oct.,  •77-*78    1 — 

65.  Detroit  k  Lake  Eitnick. 

JohnE.Wood Oct.,  •81.'8a      —5 

56.  DoDOE  Centre. 

Geo.  N.  Annes Jan.,     1879      —9 

67.  DOUOLABS. 

T.  B.  Rogers,  (%  time 
Wis.) Nov./64-'67    3— 

68.  DouoLASs,  Pope.  Stbabns, 

k  Todd  Cos. 
Edgar  Cady Oct, 'eft-W    1— 

69.  Douglass,  Pope,  Otter  Tail 

k  WiLsiN  Cos. 
A.  A.  Linne,  Scands July.76-77    1—3 

60.  Duluth. 

J.  L.  A.  Pish Sep..'72-*75    2—7 

C.  H.  D.  Fisher Oct,  •81-'82      — « 

61.  East  Hutchinbon. 

Sam'lD.Roes Dec,*67.'68    1— 

* 

62.  Eagle  Lake  (See  75). 

63.  East  Minneapolis  (See  134). 

W.W.Moore Dec,*72-'7S      —9 

64.  EOOLRRTON. 

John  Anderson Nov.,  '81-'82      —3 

65.  Elysian  (See  144). 

C6.  Etna  (See  82  and  192). 

67.  Etota  (See  161). 

68.  Fairhaven. 

Jas.  N.  Thresher Oct,  '67-'70    2— 

Oct. '71-72    1— 

69.  Fairhatbn  &  Maixx 

Prairie. 
Jas.  N.  Thresher Oct.,  •e4.'67    S— 

70.  Faibview  (See  95). 

71.  Faribault  (See  27). 

R.  F.  Gray Sep.,  •72-'7S  1 — 

H.C.Hazen Jan.,'68-'66  8— 

Harrison  DanielB Junc^O-Tl     -t  1 

T.B.  Peters Jttly.^l-Ta      — » 

72.  Fabmznotok  (See  88). 

73.  Farmingtoh  ft  Cbesteb. 

Fred.Uill Sep..  *e(^'61    1— 

74.  Feroub  Falls. 

A.  A.  linne,  Scand Oct..  TT-TB    1— 

«•  ••       ••     Jan..    1881      — • 
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76.  Fkbous  Fai^,  Eaoue  Lakk, 

k  AUCXAKDRIA. 

Martin  Dahlquipt, 
Swodes DtoC./81-'82      —3 

76.  Foukst  Citt  (Seo  120). 

KicholaM  Lueiting,  OeT..Jftn.,     1R66  — 3< 

John  Eiigler.  Oer Jau.,     1874  1— 

Adam  Chambeni Jan.,     1879  1— 

Henry  N.  Herrick Jan. ,  '80-'81  1—6 

77.  Frkebobn  (See  16  and  16). 

78.  Oakdem  ('mr. 

E.  0.  Saunders Oct.,  W-'CS    1— 

Oct.,  W-'TO    1— 

Jos.  Rock  wood May,  'TS-'Ti    1— 

79.  Gabdxn  Citt,  Sterzj^to  k 

Lyra. 
Jesse  M.  Thurston Jan..     1867      —9 

80.  Oaudcx  Citt  k  Winmkbaoo 

Cinr. 
Jos.  Ittwkwood Jul v/7R-'76    1—3 

81.  Gabdcn  City,  Wdotzbaoo 

City  k  Vkbkon  CstrrsB. 
Jos.  Itockwood Oct.,  •80-'82    1—6 

82.  Glemcob. 

W.  Wlely Aug..'80-'81      —8 

83.  GiJSNWooD. 

P.  W.  FuUer Oct,  •81.'82      —6 

84.  Goonnus  k  Dakota  Cos. 

Joliu  Anderson,  Scand.  .Oct.,  '71-'73    1 — 

86.  GooDHTTS,  Dakota,  k  Wa- 
basha Cos. 
John  Anderson ,  Scand . . .  Deo. ,  '74-'76     -10 

86.  Goodhue  k  Wabasba  Cos. 

John  Anderson,  Soand. .  .Apr..     1874     — 6 

87.  Gbantte  Faujb. 

8.  Adams Oct.  •78-'80    1—6 

88.  Gbexjcleav  (See  107). 

89.  Hamilton  (See  193). 

90.  Hamilton  &  High  FoRE«r. 

Mark  W.  Hopkins Jan. ,     1860    1— 

91.  Hastixos  (See  99). 

John  C.  Hyde Nov..'66-'69  2—2 

Timothy  R.  Cressy Mar.  ,'59- '61  2—6 

W.  H.  Humphrey Oct.,  '63- '66  2— 

H.  J.  MiUer.  Ger Aug..'73-'78  4—9 

92.  Hbctob  k  BiBD  Island. 

F.  E  Bostwick Oct.,  •81-'82      —6 

93.  Hennkpin  Co.  (See  231). 

E.  W.  Cressy Oct.,  'ea-'es    1— 

94.  High  Fobest  (See  00). 

95.  HlOHLAVD  k  Faibview. 

Wm.  Sturgeon Jan..    1863    1— 

96.  HiOHLAivD  k  Plahtyiew. 

Wm.  M.  Weld Jan..  '64-'66    2— 

97.  HOKAH. 

D.M.  Smith Jan.,    1873     1— 

96.  Houston  Co. 

C.  A.  Clark Dec.. '64-'65      —9 

Fred'kO.NeilHon.Scand.,July.'70-'72    2— 

99.  Houston,  HAcrriNos,  Lake 

Crrr  k  Winnebago  Vallet. 
Glaus  Okerson,  Swedes.. Jan.,    1878      — ^9 

Wm.  M.  Wells ;Oct,  *71.'7a    1— 

Hudson  k  Osakis. 


100. 
101. 
102.  Jordan  (See  lift  12). 


Wm.  M.  WeUs Oct..   '72-74    1—6 


Field*  and  MiMticnaria.       DaU,      Tr$.M, 

103.  Kandiyohi  (Soe  221). 

H.  Adams Oct,  •72-'74    1—6 

104.  Kaxdota  (See  180). 

P.  W.  IhiUer Oct,  •75-'76    1— 

106.  Lake  Amtlia. 

P.  W.  Fuller Oct. ,  •78-'79    1— 

'*      July,    1881      —3 

106.  Lake  Cttt  (See  99,  173  and 

206). 

Edgar  Cady July,  •67-'69  1—9 

A.  P.  Gravts June,'&9-'ii2  2—6 

Geo.  W.  Freeman Sep.,  •62-'(>4  2— 

Geo.  W.  Fuller Apr.,  •66-'67  2— 

107.  Lake  Elizabeth  k  Green- 

LEAP. 

Peter  E.Edmund.Swede0,Oct,  •79-'80    1— 

108.  Lake  Elizabeth  k  Lake 

Lillian. 
Peter  £.£dmund,Swede8.  Jan..    1879      —ft 

109.  Lake  Eunice  (See  66). 

110.  Lakeland. 

EnoB  Munger Feb. .'68-'62    4—2 

J.  A.  Newton Mar./66-'67    1— 

W.C.Archer Apr.,    1878      —8 

111.  Lake    Lillian    (See    1(M, 

112  and  221.) 

112.  Lake  Lillian  k  Willmab. 

John  Holstrom,  Swedes. Oct.,  '80-'81      -11 

113.  Lansino  (See  8). 

114.  Lansing  &  Brownsdale. 

Amos  Weaver Sep.,  •71-'78    2 — 

115.  Lansino.  Brownsdale  k 

Albert  Lea. 
Amos  Weaver Oct.,  •73-'74    1— 

116.  Le  Rot. 

Walter  Roes Nov..'68-'71     8— 

G.  W.  Arms Sep.,  •72-'74    1—6 

117.  Le  Sueur. 

Jesso  Thurston Oct. .  '63-'65  1—6 

E.  U.  Johnson Oct.  '66  '68  1—6 

W.  A.  Kingsbury Oct .  '72-'73  1 — 

E.  C.  Saunders Oct,  '74-'75  1— 

Oct,  •76-'78  2— 

R.  R.  Coon.Jr Dec.,'81.'82      —4 

118.  Lexington  (See  12). 

119.  Lincoln  k  Worthinoton. 

Frank  Peterson,  Swedes . Oct,  '79.'81    1— • 

120.  Lnt'HFiELD  k  Forest  Citt. 

Ebeuozcr  Thompson. . . . June.'70-'71    1 — 

121.  Long  Prairie. 

P.  W.  Fuller Apr..  '73-'74    1~ 

122.  LUVERNE. 

A,  W.  Hilton Oct, '76- '77    1— 

J.  F.  Merriam Oct, '8u-'81      -11 

123.  Ltra  (See  79). 

Jesso  M.  Thurston Apr.,  '71-'72      —ft 

124.  Madsua  (See  171). 

126.  Maine  Praxbie  (See  69). 

E.  A.  Cooley Oct..  '79-*80    1— 

126.  Mankato.  - 

J.  R.  Ash Aug.,'69.'60  1— 

J.  G.  Craven Jan..  '64-'67  3-ft 

E.  K.  Cressey Apr.,'68-'69  1— 

Lyman  B.  Tefft Nov..'69-'71  1— « 

R.  F.  Gray Aug..'71-'72  1— 

J.  W.  Rees May.'73-'77  3— A 

127.  Mankato  &  St.  Peter. 

J.  R.  Ash Aug..'60-'62    2 — 
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128.  Maplb  Oboyx  (See  23). 

129.  MABnajLLL. 

C.  H.  KicbardBon Feb..*7»-'80  1—5 

130.  HcLbod.Mkxksr^&Caxtkb 

Cos. 

SamTD.  Boi»« Doc., 'ee-W  1— 

M.  M.  Wambold Oct..  'Tl-'TS  2— 

131.  MxDFOBD  (See  16. 17  k  18). 

132.  MsamEN  (See  16. 18  &  U2). 

133.  HsuBXt  Co.  (See  130). 

134.  MiNKKAFOUB  (Sce  63  &  176). 

T.B.  Rogers Oct,  »63-'6i  1— 

A.  A.  RusaeU July,'64-'67  2—9 

Amory  Gale July/67-'fi8  1— 

Wm.  Wilder Oct..  '71-'73  1--6 

JoelReddlck Mar.,    1873  —3 

John  Ring.  Swedes Oct. ,  '72- "73  —9 

John  A.Peterson.Swedes.Feb.,    1874  —6 

A.  B.  Orgren.  Swedes. . . . Oct.,  '76-'78  8— 

J.  A.  H.  Johnson.Scand..Oct..  •78-'80  1-6 

John  Anderson,  Scand . . .  Ang.,    1880  —2 

Iver  Larsen ....      ••    . .  .Oct..  '80.'82  1—6 

8.  Adams. Jewett  Chapel.  Jan.,    1881  —9 

T.  a.  Field    ••           •*      Dec., '81- 82  —4 

136.  MnncxsoTA. 

Wilson  Cogswell ^  .Dec,  •63-'64  1— 

Julius  8.  Webber June,    1864  —6 

Joe.  L.  Irwin Sep..  '66-'67  -9 

Amory  Oale.  Gen'l  Itln. 

andExpl.  Agt Aug. '58 '66  8— 

Amory  Gale.Oen'l  Bila8'y,Nov.,'66-'74  8— 

Erastns  Westcott  "         Apr.,     1874  —3 

John  E.  Wood         "         Nov./74-'77  2-^ 

J.  W.  Riddle           "         Dec..  ^S-'Hl  2—4 

W.Whitney            •'         Feb.,'81-'82  1—2 
J.  r.  Dohrman,  Ger.,  {% 

time  Wis.) Apr..     1867  —3 

Goo.  D.  Mcngor,  Ger  ... .  Jan..  '70- '72  1—0 

J.  Wiuptt.Ger Mar..    1875  — 1 

Fred.  O.  Neileon,  Swedes .  Nov.  •64-'67  3— 
Martin  Dablquist.Swedes, 

along  Hastings  k  Dak. 

B.  B Oct.,  •79-'80  1— 

O.  Okerson,  Scands Oct.,  '66-'69  3— 

"     Oct., '72-'73  1— 

"     Oct..'74-'76  1—9 

LewisTorgenson.Scand.May,'«7 '69  2— 

John  Anderson,         "      Oct.,  •70-'71  1— 

JohnOngman            "    .Aug..'69-'72  3— 
A.    B.    Orgren,   Scand., 

Genl  Miss'y Oct. ,  '78-'79  —9 

£ph.  M.  Epstein,  Rus.,(K 

time  Dak.) Dec..'80-'81  —3 

136.  MlNKBIBISTA. 

John  Wendt,  Ger Apr.      1866  -3 

Oct., '72-'76  3— 

137.  MoirrKVTDKO. 

F.  S.  Ashmore Jan.. '7»-'82  2— ,3 

E.  J.Grant May,     1880  —3 

138.  MONTICKLLO. 

R.  H.  Weeks -. Nov.,'59-'62  2—6 

O.B.Bill Mar.,    1867  —3 

Martin  A.  Blowers Oct.,  '76-'77  2— 

139.  MOMTICKLLO     ASD    STLYKB 

Crkex. 

Martin  A.  Blowers Nov.,'78.'79  1— 

140.  MOOBRXAD. 

C.  T.  Emerson Oct.,*80-'81  —9 

141.  MoBXUEprowK. 

CS.Luoe Sep..";©-'?!  1— 


FieidM  and  Mitsicnarie*.        Date.      TrtJl. 

142.  MoRRiSTOwv.  CLiirroir 

Faixs  &  Mkbidkn. 
R.  A.  Shadick Nov.,'77.'78      -11 

143.  MoBBDrowH,  Cixtrtom 

FjkUJi,  k  Watebtiixk. 
A.  D.  Williams U ov.  .'68.'69      1— 

144.  Mobbibtdwx.Watxbtxllk. 

Waseca  akd  Eltbiak. 
Eben  Thompson Oct., 'Tl-'TS    2— 

146.  MonrrAiN  Lakk. 

J .  Wendt,  Mcmionites. . . Oct.,  '77.'78      —8 

146.  New  Aubttbk  k  Kobwood. 

Jos.  Bockwood Feb.,  •77.'78    1—8 

147.  Newpcbt  (See  49). 

148.  Newpobt  k  Warhikoton  Coe. 

A.  Smith  Lyon Juno.'60-'r.2    2— 

149.  KoBTREBN  Pacific  B.  B. 

JohnE.Wood June.'71-'74    3—5 

J.  Fogelstrom,  Swedes.. Oct..  "Sl-'S-i      —6 

160.  yOBTHFIKLD. 

J.  F.Wilcox Aug..'58-'«»  10—9 

••        "        June,    187!!      — 4 

8.8.  Utter Dec.,  •72-'74    1-10 

161.  NoBWOOD  (See  146). 

152.  Oak  Grcwb  aud  Bxthkl. 

Jas.  MitcheU July.'72-'74    1—9 

B.  F.  Uerilck Apr.,     1881      — « 

163.  Obtohtuxb. 

J.  A.  U.  Johnson.  Norw  .May,  *80.'82    1-11 

164.  OsAXiB  (See  101). 

166.  Ottawa. 

Gtio.  D.  Menger,  Ger. . .  .Oct.,  *72-*7S    1 — 

166.  Ottxb  Taii.  Co.  (See  69). 

167.  OWATOJCSA. 

Edgar  Cady June.'59.»60    1— 

168.  Parxfb's  Pbaxbix. 

M.  D.  Beeves Jan.,  •77-'79    i~-9 

139.  PELiCA2f  Vaixet  (See  64). 

160.  Plainview  (See  96). 

Wm.  M.Weld Jsn.,     1863    1— 

AlftedCbuts Apr.,     1869      —€ 

161.  PLKASAirrGBOTB  k  Etota. 

Edgar  Cady Juno,'70-'71      —9 

162.  PofbCo.  (See  68  and  59). 

163.  Bed  WncG. 

Timothy  B.  Oressey June,  '65-'66  1— 

Enos  Munger Aug.,  •67-'68  — « 

W.  W.  Whitcomb Sep..  •67.'70  2— « 

Gideon  Cole Apr.,  '71-'72  1— 

Wm.  E.  Stanley Apr..  77-'79  2—6 

104.  BOCHE9TEB. 

Erastus  Westcott Aug.,  *57-'e0    »— 

Darwin  N.  Mason Apr..  '62-'64    3—2 

166.  BOUJHG  FOBK. 

J .  O.  Modahl.  Norw Jan..  '76-'80    %—S 

166.  St.  Asthoht  (See  197). 

Wm. C.Brown Oct.  •60''61  -U 

Lyman  Palmer Oct .  •62-'55  3~ 

Lyman  Whitney Oct,  •66-'67  1  — 

John  C.  Hyde June.'69.'61  2— 

Harrison  W.  Steams ....  Oct ,  •70-'72  Z— 

167.  St.  Chablss.    ^ 

D.L.  Baboook Oct.. '64.'67  2— 

MoeeaPickett Aug..'7l-'7a  —7 

Wm.  H.  Batsom June,'72p'73  1— I 

B.A.Cooley Apr., 'Sl-'Sa  1— 
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Fields  and  Miuionaries,       Date.       Trt.M. 

168.  St.  Charles  and  Utica. 

D.  L.  Bftbcock May.  'OO-'fil    1— 

Oct.. 'eS-'W    1— 

169.  St.  Cuoxtd. 

Wm.  C.  PhUlipB May,  'SS-'es  4-10 

Jas.  N.  Ihresher July. '63- '64  -11 

Wm.  E.  Stanley July,'73.'76  2-10 

A.  L.Cole Jan..    1878  —9 

170.  St.  JAanES. 

R.  A.  Clapp Oct.. '73  '81    8— 

H.E.  Norton Oct , '81 -'82      —6 

171.  St.  James  and  Madeua. 

R.  A.  CX.APP Oct.,  •71-'73    2— 

172.  St.  Paui* 

John  P.  Parsons May.  '40-'61  2— 

Timothy  R.  Gressey June,'62-'M  2— 

A.  M.  Torbet Oct.,  '64-'67  2—6 

J.  F.  Hoefflln,  Ger Oct.,  •76-'79  3—9 

FextUnand  Heisig.  Q6r..0ct.  '79-'80  1— 

John  Ongman,  Swedes.. July, '74-'76  1—3 

..Oct..  *81-'82  —6 

E.  A.  Ostergren.  '*        ..Jan..     1876  —9 
A.  B.  Nordberg.   "        ..Oct.. '78-'79  1— 

"         ..Oct,'80-'81    1— 
H.  Scbnltz,  Ger Jane.'81-'82     —9 

178.  St.  Pattl  ahd  Lakx  Citt. 

A.  B.  Nordbezg.  Swedes. Oct.  '79-'80    1— 

174.  St.  Paul  k  Laxs  Sufkbiob  B.  B. 

John  Ougman.Scand... July. '78-'74    1— 

176.  St  Paui.  Ain>  Mxkrxapolib. 

J.  T.  HoefBln.  Oer Oct..  '74-'76    1— 

176.  St.  Peter  (Soe  127). 

John  La  Grange May,  '67-'68      —9 

C.  J.  Johnson.  Norw Oct..  '79-'80    1— 

177.  St.  Peter  and  Trayebsb. 

John  La  Grange Feb.,  *68-'60    2—3 

178.  Saratoga. 

H.B.SUter Oct., '68-'60    2— 

179.  Battk  Centre. 

Wm.  K.  Dennis Oct..  '80-'82    1—6 

180.  Sattk  Ceivtre  k,  KAinxyrA. 

E.  B.  Uaskell Oct.  •78-'79    1— 

181.  SCAlfDIA. 

Fred.  O.  NeUaon,  Swede.Nov.,  •57-'69    2— 
John  A.  Peterson.    '•      .Sep.. '60.'62    1—8 

182.  Shaeofee. 

WilBon  Cogswell Deo.,  'i54-'67    2—3 

8.  S.  Utter Nov.,  '6»-*61    1-11 

183.  Shasopke  akd  Chabea. 

A.  B.  Tomiluaou Ang.,'66-'67    1 — 

184.  Sharon. 

Geo.  D.  Menger.  Ger. . .  .Oct.,  '73-'74    1— 
John  Engler Jan..  '75-'78    8—9 

186.  Sheix  Rock  (See  2). 

D.H.  Palmer Sep..  •64-'66    2— 

186.  Sherburne  Co. 

J.  H.  Shcpardson Oct.  '69-'71    2— 

187.  SXLVEB  Crebe  (Soe  139). 

188.  Smith  Labb  (See  47). 

189.  Southern  Minnesota. 

Timothy  R.  Cressey...   .Jane,'54-'6S    1 — 
E.  S.  Johnson,  Scand. . .  .Noy..'71-'72      —8 

190.  Southwestebn  Minnesota. 

John  A.  Peterson.  8cand.NoT.,'70-*71    1— 
H.  A.  Reicheubach.   "     Nov.,'78-'79      —8 
3Iartin  Dahlquist,  Swed.Oct..  •77-'78    1— 


Fiddt  end  Mitnonariet.  Date.      Yrt.M, 

101.  Spbino  Valley. 

Jas.  Mit^-hell Apr.,  •74-'76    2—3 

F.  W.  Allnutt Oct,'77.'78    1— 

192.  Spring  Yallet  k  Etna. 

C.  D.  Famsworth July.'71-'72    1— 

193.  Spring  Valley  k  Hamilton. 

C.  D.  Famsworth May,  '70-'71    1— 

F.W.  Allnutt Feb..    1877      —8 

194.  Stbabns  Co.  (See  68). 

195.  Steblino  (See  79). 

196.  Stillwatkb. 

J  alius  8.  Webber June.'50-'F4    4— 

A.  B.  Green May 'KO- 61    1— 

B.  F.  Rattray July.  '81-'82     —9 

197.  Stillwater  k  St.  Anthony. 

Wm.  C.Brown Oct. '49- '60    1— 

198.  Swede  Gbove. 

Olans  Okerson.  Scand. .  .Oct..  '69-'72    8— 

199.  Tatlob's  Falls. 

A.M.  Torbet May. '69-'63    4~ 

200.  Tipton. 

Moses  Mecham Deo., '66 '66    1— 

201.  ToDD  Co.  (See  68). 

202.  Tbavbbse  (See  177). 

203.  UncA  (See  168). 

204.  Valley  (See  29). 

206.YAaA. 

John  Anderson.  Scand. . .  Oct,  '7a-'78    !• 

206.  Vara  k  Laee  City. 

John  Anderson.  Scand. . .  Oct,  '73- '74      —6 

207.  Vernon  Cekibb  {See  81  and  226). 

208.  Wabasha. 

B.  Wharton May.  •67-'61    3—7 

Wm.  Sturgeon Jan.,     1862    1— 

209.  Wabasha  Co.  (See  86  and  86). 

210.  Waseca  (See  144). 

Eben  Thompson Oct..  '73-'74      —ft 

Geo.  N.  Annes Jan..  '76  '78    2— ft 

H.  8.  Davis Apr..'»l-'82    1— 

211.  Waseca  k  Wilton. 

8.  T.  CatUn Sep..  •68-'69    1— 

212.  Wabbinoton  Co.  (See  148). 

213.  Warioja. 

W.  C.  Shepard Oct,  '67-'66    8— 

214.  TVastedo. 

A.  Nonius.  Swedes Apr. ,  •69.'62    S— 

216.  Watebvillk  (See  143  and  144). 

Jas.  «.  Cox Oct,  •80-'81      —4 

216.  Wauxoebk  (See  83). 

217.  Wegdal. 

C.  J.  Johnson,  Norw Oct,  '80-'81    1— 

218.  Western  Minnesota. 

Martin  Dahlquist  Swed.Oct.  '73-'74      —6 

219.  Wilkin  Co.  (See  69). 

220.  WiLLMAR  (See  112). 

Andrew  Persons.  Swede.  .Jan.,     1879      — 9 
A.  B.  Nordberg.  Swede.. Oct.  •81-'82      —6 

221.  WiLLMAB,  Lake  Lillian  k 

Kandiyohi. 
John  Holstrom,  Swede. .  Apr..  •77-'78    1—6 

222.  Wilton  (See  211  and  223; . 

223.  Wilton  k  Buoouvxo  Grove. 

Elijah  S.  Smith Jan..  '60-'67    7— 
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IHelds  aiu.  Mistionariet.  Date.      Trt.M. 

224.  Wnnx)x. 

M.  C.  CummlngB July,  "TS-'T*  1— 

226.  WnvKKBAOO  Citt  (See  80-81). 

EdwlD  BtUlmAn Oct., '66-'67  2— 

Edward  A.  Stone Apr.,     1809  — 6 

Jos.  Uockwood Jan.,     1880  —9 

226.  WiyrfEBAOo  Cm  &  Vxbnon  Cmarax. 

Walter  RaiB Nov.,*71-'74  2-6 

227.  'WxNNKBAOO  Vaixet  (See  99). 

228.  Winona. 

Sam  'I.  ComoUnii,  Jr. Nov.  ,'56-'68  2— 


FUUu  and  Mitsionariet.        JkUe.      YrsM. 

0.0.  BteamB I>eo..'69-'62    2-41 

Lyman  B.Tefft Dec.,'82.'66    3— 

229.  WoBTHnroTOK  (See  119). 

230.  Wbxobt  Co. 

Lewli  Atkinoon Oct.  '66.'56 


281.  Wbioht  &  Hbnnefen  Cos. 

Lewis  Atkinson Oct.,  '66-'57 

232.  ZnxBBOTA  (See  30). 

E.  T.  Sedgwick Feb..  'fi8-*05 

Fred.  Hill May. '73-'74 


1— 

1— 

2—1 
-11 


ISddtandMisMionaries.  Dale, 

1.  CabbollCo. 

Edmund  B.  Cross Jan.,     1842    1— 

2.  Choctaw  k  Chickasaw  Ixdianb. 

JeromiaL  Bumit Apr.,  '84-'36    1 — 

3.  Cboctaw  Co.  (See  21). 

4.  CoviNOTOM.  Habbison  Jk  Pbbbt  Cos. 

U.K  Hempstead Jan.,     1867    1— 

5.  CoviNOTOM.  Habbisom,  Pebbt 

AND  OBXBN  COH. 

H.  £.  Hempstead Jan.,    1868    1— 

C.  CoTinaTON,  Pebbt  &  Sikpsom  Cos. 

U.  £.  Hempstead Jan.,  '69-'70    2— 

7.  Qbeemk  Co.  (See  6). 

8.  Gbrkaoa. 

Kleazur  C.  Eager  {^  time 
Teun) Feb., '42-'43    1— 

9.  Habbison  Co.  (See  4  and  6). 

10.  Jackson. 

Thoo .  Whitfield Mar./66-*67    1— 

11.  Lot7ISVII/Z«E. 

JobnMicon Jan.,'39-'40    2— 

12.  Macon. 

Perry  Denpree,  Col.  Peo . . 8ep./67-'72    6— 

13.  Madimin  Co. 

Jordan  WiUlams,Col.Peo.  Jan.,    1870    1— 

14.  Mt.  Cabmkl. 

B.  E.  Hempstead Jan..     1871    1— 

16.  Natchez. 

J.  B.  White.  Col.  Feo. .  .July.     1864  —2 

B.  O.  Trask.  Col.  Peo ....  Dec. ,  *64-'G6  —7 

Geo.  W.  Bryant,  Col  Peo.Nov  .•66-'67  1—1 


xissnsim. 

Yrt.M. 


FUlds  and  MittUmarin.  Date,      Trt.Jf. 

C.  M.aordan July,  *74--76      -U 

Miss   Lucy    M.   Keeler, 

CoLPeo Dec.,  •78-T9      —6 

Miss   Carry  B.  Vaughn 

CoL  Peo Oct..  'Tft-'BO     —4 

16.  Pkbbt  Co.  (See  4.  6  and  6). 

17.  Simpson  Co.  (See  6). 

18.  Yxcxsbubo. 

N.N.Wood Dec, '43-*45    1—7 

19.  WASHOfOTON. 

Ashley  Vaughn Jan.,     1833      —3 

20.  WnraroNCo. 

John  Micon Apr..  *36-'37    1 — 

21.  Winston  ile  Choctaw  Cos. 

John  Micon Jan.,  '41-'42    1— 

22.    MXBBXSgEPFX  (^ATE). 

J.  T.  Zealy,  Col.  Peo. . .  .Aug.,    1880      —2 
A.  H.  Booth.  Col.  Peo. . . Mar.,'81-'8J    1— 


Freedmen  Kdncmtlanal  W«rk. 

28.  Natchez. 

Xatehei  Seminary, 

Chas.  Ayer Sep., '77-*82  4 — ^7 

Mrs.  E.  C.  T.  Ayer Nov.,  •78-'82  2—4 

InmanE.  Page Oct.  •77-'78  —8 

E.  O.  Wooster Juue.'80-'81  l_ 

Mrs .  Esther  A.  Wooster.  Oct .  '80-'81  —  8 

J.L.A.Fiah Feb.,     1880  -4 

MissE.C.Ayer Oct,  *81-'8*J  -^ 

L.P.  Day. Dec.'81.*82  —7 


Fieldtand  Miuianariet.  Date, 

1.  Adaib  Co. 

A.  T.  Hite Sep..'41.'42    1— 

2.  Al<RANT. 

J.  W.  Roe Oct..  •66-*67    1— 

3.  AxDBEwCo.  (See  11). 

4.  Annafous  (See  61,62.  &  53.) 
6.  Abunoton. 

Gideon  Seymour Feb.,    1868     —4 

6.  Bates  Co.    (bee  44). 

7.  Bat. 

A.  Hoflknan.  Qer Oct.,*62-'68    —11 


Yrt^M. 


Date.      rn,M. 


Field*  and  MUtumaries, 

8.  BOUTAB. 

J.  Morris  Lappin Sep.,  '09-10     —6 

9.  BOUVAB  AND  HnXAKiSTXLIJC. 

Oeo.MitcheU  Mar.. '7a-'73    1— 

10.  Bbooktieud  ;8ce  72). 

11.  Buchanan  k  Andbew  Cos. 

Wiu.  Paul  Oer.  (S  time 
Kan.) Aiig..'66-*67      —8 

12.  Btttucb. 

J.  W.  Swift Var..'lS-'78      —3 

H  B.  Turner JLtig.,'79-'81    1-^ 

13.  Caldobmia  (See  67.) 
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Fields  and  Mu»ionaria,  Date.      Trs.M. 

14.  Cape  Girardeau. 

Tho8.  W.  Andersou Jiiiie.'44-'45    1— 

Benj.  Clark Feb., 'i^-'iS    1— 

15.  Caps  OiRARDSAU  Asso. 

Peter  wmiama Mar., 'SS-'*!    3— 

BeoJ.  Clark  Jan.,     1840    1— 

16.    GAFSGlRAltDeAUCo. 

Thoe.  P.  Green Oct.,  'aS-'Si    1— 

Thoe.  W .  Andereon Jan  ,  '47-  '48    2— 

17.  Cafe  Girardeau  k  Waykb 

C06 

Beuj.  Clark Feb.. '43- '44    1— 

18.  Carokdolkt. 

ThoB.  Uudaon  July,  '71-'72    1—3 

J9.  Carthage. 

Almou  Whitman Oct..  •72-'73    1— 

20.  Cams  Co: 

Henry  Farmer Aug., '65-'66    1— 

21.  Cbktbal  Mlbhouri. 

Barton  UiUman,  Col. 
Peo June,'ft5-'66    1— 

22.  Chujcotre. 

Wm.  Hildreth Dec., '66.'67      —6 

R.  L.  Col  well.  Col.  Peo. .  Dee..  '66-'68    1—8 

23.  Chuxicothe.  Limnxus  k 

De  Witt. 
Barton  Hillman,  Col. 
Peo June,'66-'67    1— 

24.  Clarke  Co.  (See  66  k  67). 

Andrew  Broadus,  Jr Oct. .  '88-'40    2— 

25.  CuxTON  (See  115). 

20.  Cooper  Co. 

Kemp  Scott Apr.,  *34-'40  5—5 

A.  P.  Williama July,  •87.'41  S— 6 

J.  W.  Williams July,  '66  '67  1— 

Robt.  H.  Harris Jan.,     1866  1— 

27.  Dent  Co.  (See  93). 

28.  Des  Arc  (Sec  54). 

29.  De  Witt  (See  23}. 

30.  EAfTTERN  Missouri. 

Wm.  P.  Brooks.  Col.  Peo.July,  '66-*68    2— 

31.  EastSedalta. 

J.  M.  Plannet Oct.,  •81.'8a      —6 

32.  FoREKT  Crrs  k  Orboom. 

a.  W.  Huntley Mar.,  •66-*69    3—4 

83.  Fraitkun  Asso. 

Lewis  Williams Sep. ,  '33-'38  5— 

James  Williams Sep.,  '32- '35  8— 

Jan.,     1837  1— 

Hezekiah  Lasseter Apr..  '35-'36  1— 

Jas.  Coudiff Apr..     1836     —9 

A.  P.  Williams Feb. .  '36  "37  1—6 

W.W.Tucker Dec., '3:i-'34  1— 

Jan., '36-'37  1—6 

R.  8.  D.  Caldwell Jan  ,  '37-'38  1-10 

David  Stiles Jan..     1838  1— 

EdwlnC.  Brown Dec  ,  *38-'39  1— 

Hiram  II.  Smith Apr.,  ■'40-'43  2—3 

84.  Frakkun  Co.  (See  94^ 

36.  Fredericktowk  (See  54). 

W.W.  Settle Mar.,    1870      —3 

36.  Gascon  ADR  River  Asso. 

Gideon  Seymour Feb.,  •67-*68    1— 

87.  GahcohadrCo. 

David  Stiles July.  41-  42    1— 

88.  0ENTRT,  Worth  k  Harri- 

son C'OB. 

J.W.Roe Oct.,  '66-'66      —9 


Fields  and  Mitsionariet.  Date,     Vrs.M. 

39.  Green  k  Polk  Cob. 

B.  McCloud  Roberts. . . . Mar.,     1869     —6 

40.  Greekvillb 

Henry  McElmarry Jan. ,  '35-'37    3 — 

Wm.  Maoom Oct.,  "36-'37    1~ 

41.  ^AKNIBAL. 

Benj.  Stevens Apr..  46. '47    1  — 

D.  BrainardGunn July,'68  '64    1— 

Thofi.  Kerr Jan.,  '67-'68    1— 

42.  Harrison  Co.  (See  38). 

43.  Henry  &  Johnson  Cob. 

£.  H.  Bnrchfleld Oct.,  '65.'68    2—6 

Jonathan  Oott Oct..  '66.'68    2—6 

44.  Hknrt.  St.  Clair  k  Bati:h 

Cos. 
John  P.  Lawton July,  •66-'67    1— 

45.  Holt  k  Nodawat  Cos. 

Eben  Tucker Sep.,  •46-'47      —9 

46.  Howard  Co. 

Ebeuezer  Rogers Mar.,'33-'35    2— 

47.  HUMANSViLLE  (See  9). 

48.  Independence. 

B.  S.  Johnson Dec.,  '66-'67    1—6 

49.  Independence  and  Anderson, 

Clark  Moore,  Col.  Peo.. Jan., '66  1— 

50.  Iron  Co.  (See  93.) 

51.  Ironton  and  Annapolis.  , 

V.  T.  Settle Aug.,  '76.'77    1— 

52.  Ironton,  Annapolis  and 

Frbdericksiown, 
V.  T.  Settle, Aug..'77.'79    0— 

63.  Ironton,  Annapolis  and 

POTOSI. 

V.  T.  Settle Aug.. '75 '76    1— 

54.  Ironton,  Fredericxton, 

AND  De8  Arc. 
V.  T.  Settle Aug.,  '79-'82    3—6 

55.  Jasper  Co. 

E.  8.  Freeman Feb.,  '67-'68    1— 

56.  Jefferson  CiTT. 

PreutiPS  H.  Evans Dec. ,  '71-'72  1— 

T.  W.  Barrett May,  •78-'80  2— 

E.D.  Bentley Nov.,'65-'66  —4 

57.  Jefferson  City  and  Cal- 

ifornia. 
Robt.  H.  iTarris Jan.,     1867    1— 

68.  Johnson  Co.  (See  43). 

59.  Kansas  City. 

J.  B.  Fuller Mar.,  '64-'fi6    1—9 

Clarke  Moore,  Col.  Peo . .  Dec.,  '64-'65    1— 
8.  D.  Bowker. July.  '67-'68    1— 

60.  KiRXaVILLE. 

R.F.  Powers Jan.,      1866    —11 

Robt.  C.  Ray Aug.,  '75-'76    —10 

61.  KlBKWOOD. 

John  R.  Downer Jan.,     1871      —4 

62.  Knornoster. 

Jas.  L.  Carmichael Jan.,     1880    1— 

63.  Laclede. 

Gideon  Seymour, Aug.,  •69-'70    1— 

64.  La  Grange. 

Isaac  H.  Denton Nov.  •65-'66    1— 

Stephen  Taylor Apr.,  '66-'67    1—6 

G5.   Leranon. 

Gideon  Seymour Feb. ,  '66-'67  —11 

*•  ••         Aug.,  •70-'71  1— 

J.  G.  Lemen Apr.,  ■76-^78  2—6 
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Fields  and  Mitnonariet,  DaU.    Trt.M. 

66.  Lxwra  AND  CiiABXs  Cob. 

Jepthah  S.  Smith Aag./41-  U    2—6 

67.    LkWU.  CIABXX  AMD  SOOT- 

ulVI>  Cos. 
Jepthah  8.  Smith Oct.,  '44-'46    1— 

68.  Lbximotom. 

A.  P.  WlUlams Jan.,  'll-'M    2— 

69.    LiBSBTT. 

A.  P.  WiUiams Har./44-'46    2— 

70.  Linn  Co. 

Alton  F.  Martin Mar.,    1844     —6 

71.  LiNVEiiB.  (See  23). 

72.  LlNVEUS  AMD  BBOOKITXLD. 

E.  J.Scott. Jan., '66-'67    2— 

73.  LonisiAiiA. 

A.  F.  uandaU June,'66-'67    1—4 

74.  Macok  Cmr. 

T.  M.  Colwell Sept.,'66-'69    S— 

76.  MABYvnxE. 

O.  W.  Huntley Not.,  '74-'76    1— 

A.  M.  BichardBon Oct.,  '81-'82     —6 

76.  Missoimi.  (State). 

John  M.  Peck,  Agt May,  *36-'37    1— 

Keubeu  Wiuchell Oct.,  '40-'41      —9 

John  M.  Peck   (%  time 

HI.) June,    1841      —6 

Presley  A  Haycroft, Dec.,  '43-'44      —3 

Joseph   Strauther  {% 

time  Kans.)  Jan.,     1864    1— 

C.  A.  Bateman  {%  time 

Kans.) Oct.,  •68-*66    3— 

£.  T.  Hiscox.  Genl  Miss., 

i%  time  Kans.) Oct.,  'es-'ee    1— 

A.  F.  Randall.Gen'l  Mlss.Oct.,  '67-*68    1—2 
Wm.    P.    Brooks,    Col. 

Peo Oct.,  '74-'77      3— 

Wm.  Paul,  Ger.  (%  time 

Kans.) Apr.,     1873      —3 

77.  MOBKBLT, 

A.J.  Colwell Jan.,      1876    1— 

78.  MOKITKAU  AMD  ADJ.  C0«., 

Wm    H.  DuvaU July '36- '88    2— 

79.  MOMBOE  AND  SHSt3T  Co's., 

Norman  Paris Jan..     1847    1— 

80.  Neosho. 

H.  C.  Yates Apr..  *72-'73    1— 

81.  Netada. 

J.  0.  Post Mar.,    1872     —9 

M.  G.  Brown July,  '79.'a0    1— 

82.  Newark. 

Stephen  G.  Hunt Jan.,  •66-*67    1— 

83.  New     Cape     Gibabdeau 

Asso. 

.     Benj.  Clark Jan  ,  •4I-*42  2— 

Peler  William* Mar.,  •41-'44  8— 

Thos.  W.  Anderson June,  •41-'44  8— 

84.  NoDAWAT  (See  45). 

85.  NORTHEASTKRM  AsSO. 

Stephen  G .  Hunt Jan.,     1867    1— 

J.  F.  Ralrden Dec., '68 -'69    1— 

86.  Northern  Missouri. 

C.  A.  Bateman,  (H  time). 
Col.  Peo Oct.     1867    1— 

87.  Northwest  Mibsoubi. 

Granville  Gates May,'76-'68    1— 

G.  W.  Huntley Jan.,  •71-'73    3— 

T.  M.  ColweU Dec.. '70-'71    3— 

88.  Obeoon  (See  32). 


Fieldi  and  Miuionariei.  DaU.     TrtM. 

89.    OSAOE  k  COMOOBD  ASBO. 

Carroll  Meville Jan..     1867    1— 

90.  pAomc  B.  R. 

Gideon  Seymour Aug.,  •68-'e9    1 — 

91.  PAIJffTBA. 

Spencer  Clack Not..*32-*33      —7 

92    Pabib 

Norman  Parks Jan..  •46-'46    2— 

98.  Phelps.  Dent  and  Ibon  Cos. 

Thomas  K  Cair Dec..  •66-'67    1— 

94.  Phelps  AND  Fbaneun  Cos. 

Fred.  Bowen Jan.,     1868    1— 

96.  Polk  Co  (See  39). 

96.  POTOSX  (See  53). 

97.  Balls  Co. 

Jeremiah  Yardeman ....  Mar.,*83  '35    1—6 

98.  RoLLA  (See  106). 

99.  Scotland  Co  (See  67). 

100.  Sedatja  (See  31). 

E.  T.  Brown Aug.,  •65-'68  2—8 

J.  Leets Jan..     1869      — « 

Robt.  H.  JHarrlB Sep., '71-*72  1— 

J.  C.  DayMson Dec,  '74-'76  l-ll 

July,'7H--79  1— 

J.  B.FuUer Jan.,     18«2      —3 

101.  Shelby  Co.  (See  79.) 

102.  SOITTHEBN  MiEBOUBL 

A.  F.  Randall May.  •G9-'70    1— 

Wm .  HUdreth May.  '70-'72    2—7 

103.  South  St.  Louis  (See  112). 

J.  H.  Breaker Nov..  74- '75    1— 

104.  SOUTHWEflmCBN  MlBBOUBI. 

D.  B.  Murphy Oct.  •65-'67    1— • 

106.  SPBINOriBLD. 

Geo.  mine Deo.,  •67-'e9    2— 

106.  Sprikofikld  to  Rolla. 

Fred.  Bower Jan.,     1867    1— 

107.  St.  Charles. 

Joseph  Hay Jan..    1872    1— 

108.  St.  Claib  (See  44). 

109.  St.  Jaiceb. 

Joseph  Walker Mar. ,  •72-'73    1— 

110.  St.  Joseph. 

J.  T.  Wilson May.  *72-'78    1— 

J.  R.  Shanafelt Nov.  .•75-'76    1— 

Wm.  Paul.  Germans May.  •67-*68    1— 

111.  St.  Joseph  and  Coxtncxl 

Blutfs  R.  R. 
G.  W.  Huntley Mar..      1870    —6 

112.  St.  LouiB  (See  103). 

A.B.8mith Sep..  •32-'3S  1— 

Thos.  P.  Green JunetTW-'Sft  i— 

B.FBrabook Apr..  •37-'39  »— 

Sam'l  Howard  Ford Jan. .1846  — • 

Wm .  F.  Nelson Apr..  '47-'48  1— 

J.  M.  C.  Breaker Jan..  '68-70  »— 

Wm.  P.  Brooks.  Cham- 
ber St.  Col.  Ch Jan.,     1869  1— 

Geo.  Kline,  Park  Ave.Ch. 

2flar.,*70-*73  3— 
D.  T.  Morrill,  Park  Ave. 

Ch Oct.*74-'76  — « 

Joshua    Hickman.   Ber- 
nard St  Ch 8ep.,'71-'72  —6 

Peter  Klein,  Ger June,'66-'«7  1— 

Ernest  Tschirch.  Ger. . . ,  Dec.."74-'75  -10 

Chas  Ohlgart.       "     8ep..'76-'78  a— 
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Fields  and  Missionaries.  Date      Trs.M. 

112.  Tipton. 

Jm.  B.  Allyn April.  1866      —9 

118.  Tbot. 

Jas.  E.  Welch Sep..  •66-'66    1— 

114.  Wabrknhburo. 

Thoft.  Hudson Jan.,     1866  —3 

Job.  Brock  Apr./67 '68  1— 

Jas.  E.  Welch Apr..'76-'76  1— 

116.  Wabeewhhubq  k  Cuvton. 

Isaac  H.  Denton Dec./66-'68    9— 

116.  Wasbivoton  Afiso. 

A.  P.  Williams Feb..  '86-'36    1— 

117.  Watnb  Co.  (See  17^. 

Henry  McElmarry Feb. ,  '37-  '40    %~ 


Fulds  and  Missionaries.  Date.      Trs.M, 

118.  Wkbtkrk  Aflso. 

Prentice  H.  Evans Apr.,'69-'70    1 — 

119.  WKSTKItK  MI88OUBI. 

J.  Meier,  Gor Apr.,    1876      ~1 

120.  Westpobt. 

Alex.  Machett Hay.  '64-'66    1—3 

121.  WiACONDA  Asm. 

J.  F.  Bairden June.'6&-*68    3— 

122.  WoBTB  Co.  (See  88). 

Fmdmen's  Educatloiial  Work. 

123.  St.  Loris. 

R.  £.  Pattlson,  D.  D Feb.,     1870      --3 


PiMs  and  Missionaries. 

1.    Bdtr  Cxtt. 

M.  T.Lamb 


MONTANA. 

Date.      Trs.M.  I         Pidds  and  Missionaries.  DaU.       Yrs.M 

I  2.      HXZJCMA. 

.  Deo..  *81-*82      —8  1  L.  B.  Woolfolk Mar.,'71-'73    2- 

I  J.  F   Mason Noy./80-'82    1—8 


NEBRASKA. 

Date.     Trs.M. 


Fields  and  Missionaries, 

1.  Adams  Co.  (See  31). 

2.  Albion. 

Jesse  A.  Hnngate Sep.,     1880     —2 

8.  Albion  k  Ckdab  Rapids, 

J.  A.  Hungate Not.,'80-*82    1—3 

4    Alkxandria. 

J.  Lewelling May,  •80.*82    1—9 

0.    AntkIiOPE  (See  96). 

A.  C.  Blackenship Jnly.     1872      —3 

6.    Antelopk  k  Madison  Cos. 

J.  E.  Kellogg Dec.,  •79.'80      -11 

Abapabob  k  Beatbb  Vallet. 

Sam'l  B.Mays Sep..  •76- '77      —6 

S.     ASBLAND. 

Caleb  A.  Miller July,  *70.'72    2- 

9.  Auboba 

Moses  Rowley Sep. .  •74-'77    2—9 

Geo.  W.  Lewis July,  '79- '80      —9 

10.  AUROBA  k  West  Bltte. 

'   Frank  M.  Mitchell Not.  '77.'78      —6 

11.  Beatrice. 

W.  H.EUer Oct..  '73-'76  2— 

Sanil.  P.  Nason Apr.,    1876      —6 

L.  B.  Wharton Dec. ,  •76.'78  1—9 

Geo.  Scott Feb.,'79-'82  3— 

12.  Beayeb  Valley  (See  7). 

13.  BEU.ETi7x(Seell5). 

E.  W.Hall Mar.,'66.'«8    3— 

Joe.  H.  Hyde Sep.,  '70.'71    1— 

14.  Bellevttb  k  Platttobd. 

Jos.  H.  Hyde Sep..  •71.'72      —8 

16.  Bellevue  k  Plattsicoutb. 

E.  W.  HaU Mar.,'63.'65    2— 

16.  Bbtbel  (See  165  &  184). 

17.  Betbbl.  Indbpekdenos  k 

Vesta. 
E.  D.  Thomas Jan.,    1877    1— 

18.  Bxtbki,,  Maoon  k  Riteb- 

TON. 

Jas.  W.  Mcintosh June,  '78-'79    1— 


DaU.      Yrs.M 


Fields  and  Missionaries, 

19.  Blaib. 

John  M.  Taggart Oct,  '70-'71      —6 

J.  H.  Elkin May.     1872      —3 

John  Young Aug..    1877      —3 

J.  0.  H.  Read Nov.,'79-'81  2— 

20.  BLOOBONaTON. 

Jas.  W.  Mcintosh Jan.,     1876     —3 

21.  Blub  Rivsb  Asso. 

H.  B.  Freeman Not.,'72-'78      —9 

22.  Boone  Co.  (See  129). 

28.  Bbowntille  (See  126  &  148). 

Milton  F.  Williams Aug.,'66-'67  1  - 

Truman  S.  Lowe Nov.,'69.'70  1— 

Thos.  J.  Morgan  June,'71-'72  - 11 

24.  BUBNETT. 

Norman  A.  Sackett Not.,'81  '82      —8 

26.  BUBT  Co. 

Isaac  C .  Jones June,'69''71    2— 

26.  BUBT  k  VfABBXS&IOlSt  Cos. 

laaao  C.  Jones Jan., '72- '73    2— 

27.  BUTLEB  Co. 

Jacob  Eamhart July.  '71.*76    8—1 

28.  Cass  k  Otoe  Cos. 

John  Davies Jan.,     1873     —7 

29.  Centbal  Citt, 

John  Gunderman Aug..'72-'80    8— 

J.  J.  Keeler Not.,'80-'81    1— 

30.  Clat  Co.  (See  76). 

31.  Clat  k  Adaics  Cos. 

Isaac  D.  Newell Jan..  '73-'74    1-11 

H.  A.  Guild Apr.,  '76- '77    1—8 

82.  Colfax  Co. 

C.  J.  P.  Baboock Mar.,'74.'76    1— 

S3.  COLTTVBUS. 

D.  0.  Thomas Jan..     1879     -j9 

J.  C.  Engelmann.  G«r...Oct.'80-'81    1— 

34.  CoLtrxBUS  k  Silveb  Cbeee. 

FrankUn  Pierce July,  •81-  '82     —7 
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FieldM  and  MUnonariet.  Date,      TruM. 

85.  CuMMo  Cmr  (See  60  &  172). 

John  M.  Taggart Jane,'60>'61    1— 

M.  H.  Whiteside May/66  'M    1— 

L.  B.  Wharton Dec.,  '06- '67      -11 

86.  Datxd  Citt,  Oak  Cbekk  k 

M.  P.  Maynard .*....  Aug.,    1878      —3 

37.  David  Citt,  Osceola  &  Sel- 

VBB  Cbxkk. 
O.  W.  Lewia Nov.,  '80-'81    1— 

38.  DoDOE  Co. 

J.  A.  Johnaon,  Swedes. . ..Jan.,     1876     — 3 

39.  Edoab. 

Willanl  8.  Hlggina Jan. ,     1877    1— 

Jo8.  Canon Nov./79.'80    1— 

40.  Edoab  k  Freedom 

Job.  Caraou Jane.'78-'79    I'- 
ll. Edoab  k,  Olemvuxb. 

W.  H.  Wilaon May,  '81*82      —9 

42.  Eiost  M11.E  Obovk  (See  133). 

43.  Elk  Cbeex,  Platte  Co. 

J.  C.  Eugelmann.Oer Oct. ,  '81*82     S 

44.  Elkhobn  Valley. 

Jan.  Mitchell Oct,     1871      —3 

46.  Elm  fSee  167). 

46.  EVTEINA. 

O.  Peterson.  Swedes jQne,'78-'79    l-> 

John  E  Ingham Oct.,'78-'74     —6 

43.  Exxtbb  Ie  Fbikkdvillb. 

A.  A.  Rnesbll Jan.,  '81-'82    1—3 

49.  Exeter  k  Geneva- 

B.  J.  Reynolda     Mar.,    1879      —6 

Amos  Pratt Nov./79'80    1— 

60.  EzxTER.   Geneva   k  West 

Blub. 
John  £.  Ingham Mar..'76-*77    1  - 

61.  Fairbuby. 

Mark  Noble June,*70-'81  11—6 

tS2.  Fair  View  and  Likooln  Val- 
ley. 
A.  D.  Trumbull Jan..    1876     —3 

68.  Fair  View.  Vesta,  Johnson 

k  ZioN  Hill. 
E.D,  Thomas Jan..     1878    1— 

64.  Falls  City. 

Andrew  J.  Jones Jan..     1876      — 3 

G.  T.  Webster Oct..  '76- '77    1- 

66.  Falls  City  k  Bxtlo. 

E.  D.  Thomas Jan.,     1876  1— 

Benj .  F.  Lawler Sep.,  •78-'80  2—1 

W.  W  .Beardsloe Nov.,'80-'81  1— 

66.  Farmer's  Valley  (Se«)  101). 

67.  Fillmore  Co.  (See  152  ^  153). 
58.  Firth  (See  86. 164  k  165). 

69.  Florence. 

Q.  W.  Barnes Sep.,  •66-'58    2- 

60.  Florence  k  Cttmino  City. 

O.  W.  Barnes Sep..  '68-'69      —9 

61.  Fontenelle. 

John  M.  Taggart June,'68-'60    2— 

62.  Franklin  Co. 

Thos.  Muxlow Mar.,'76-'77    1- 

63.  Franklin  k  Webster  Cos. 

Thos.  Miixlow Sep..  '74-'75    1— 

64.  Freedom  (See  40.) 


Fuldi  and  Missionaries.       Datt,       Tn.M. 

66.  FbEMONT. 

J.  McDonald Apr., '70-'72  2— 

Thos.  Jones Aug.,'  72-'73  1- 

A.  Hitchcuek Nov.,  •73-*74  1— 

J.  H.Storuis    May, '76-'77  2— 

J.  W.  Osborn Oct..  '77-'79  2— 

as.  Geneva  (See  49  «:  60). 

Geo.  B.  Young Sep..  •81.'82  —6 

AmosPratt Nov./SO-m  —9 

67.  Gibbon. 

U.W.  Bead Nov./80-'82    1— * 

68.  Gibbon  k  Grand  Island. 

J.J.  W.  Place Feb.,'7a-'74    2- 

69.  Gibbon  k  Ebabney. 

J.  B.  Shanafelt Nov..'76,'77    1— 

70.  Gibbon  k  Plumb  Creek. 

J.  J.  W.  Place Apr..'76.'76      — » 

71.  Glen  Bock  (See  148.) 

72.  Glbnvillb  (See  41). 

LudwigHeiu.  Germans.  .Jan..     1881    1— 

73.  Glknvillx  &  Hastings. 

J.  E.  Bockwood July. '79-*80    1— 

74.  Grand  Island  (See  68  k  149). 

J.  J.  W.  PUuje ...Apr.,  •74-'76    1— 

J.  K.  Shanafelt Nov..  •77-'78    1— 

76.  Guide  Kock  (See  138). 

76.  Hall  k  Clay  Cos. 

LudwigUein,  Germans.. Jan..     1880    1— 

77.  Hamilton  Co. 

C.  J.  Chader Feb.,'80-'81    1— » 

78.  Hastings  (See  73). 

J.  H.  Miae Feb., 'Sl-'Sa    1— 

79.  Highland  {See  104  k  126;. 

80.  Huntbvillb  k  Plumb  Creek. 

O.A.BuzzeU Mar.,'76.'77    1— 

81.  HuNTsviLLE.  Plumb  Creek 

AND  Overton. 
O.  A.  Buzzell Mar..'77.*78    1— 

82.  Indkfkndencx  (See  17  k  166). 

83.  Industry. 

J.  D.Stapp Nov./81.*82      — S 

84.  Johnson  (See  63). 

86.  Juniata  k  Mayplowsb. 

O.  A.  Buzzell Mar.-'78-*80    2 

86.  Kam  k  Firth. 

L.  B.  Wharton Feb.,     1880      —9 

87.  Kearney  (See  69). 

O.A   Buzzell Oct,'74-'76  —6 

E.  English Dec., '78. '79  1— 

N.A.Sackett Mar.,    1881  --8 

G.  Sutherland Sep.,  •81.'8a      6 

88.  Liberty. 

P.  Bolinger Jan.,     1875      —3 

89.  Lincoln. 

O.  T.  Conger Aug..'71.*73    1—8 

W.  Sanford  Gee June,'78-'79    1— 

90.  Lincoln  Cbekk  (See  99,  101 

k  102a 

91.  Lincoln  Valley  (See  62). 

92.  Loup  Valley. 

Amos  Weaver Nov.,  '79-'80  1 

93;  Macon  (See  18). 

J.  B.  ShanafeH Nov.,'80-'81  1 

94.  Madison  Co.  (See  6). 
96.  Madison  Ac  Stanton  Cos. 

Jacob  Delinger Junc,'73-'78  1^ 
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Fields  and  MiMsionarie*.  Date.      Trt.M. 

96.  Madison.  Stanton  &  Ante- 

lope Con. 
J.  E.  Kellogg May.  16-'19    4— 

97.  Majiiictta  k  Bock  Cbbex. 

Thornton  K.  Tyaon Sep.,  *77-*78    1— 

98.  Matfloweb  (See  8o). 

99.  MiLFORD  k  LiMGOLN  Cbebx. 

E.  L.  Clark Ang./Ta-TS      —6 

100.  Miij:j>OBT(8ee  159). 

101.  Mt.  Zion,- Lincoln  Creek 

k  Fabmeb'8  Vallkt. 
A.  Z.T.Heatli 8ep..*7«-*77    1— 

102.  Mt.  Zion.  Lincoln  Cbebx 

&  \VJ£ST  Beaveb. 
A.  Z.  T.  Heath Sep.,  •77-'78    1— 

108.  Mt.  Zion  k  Zion  Hill. 

Hiram  Mooro Feb.,'76-*77    1— 

104.  Ht.  Zion.  Zion  Hnx,  Pbbu 
k  Highland. 
E.  D.Thomas Jan.,     1876    1— 

106.  Napoleon  k  Republican 
City. 
Thus.  Muxlow June,    1877      — 6 

106.  Nebbakka  (State). 

John  M.  Taggart.  (General 

Missionary Oct.,'  66-'67  1— 

J.  N.  Webb.  General  Mis- 
sionary   Feb.,'70.'73  3— 

E.  H.  £.  Jameson,  Oen- 

eral  Missionary Not./H0-'81  1— 

W.  R.  Connelly.  General 

Missionary Atig.,'81-*82  —6 

John  Kohrs,  Germans  {^ 

time  Dak  ) Mar.,    1876  —a 

G.  Koopman.  Germans.. Jan..     1879  — 6 

P.  H.  Dam.      Scand Jnly.*67-'69  0— 

Thoo.  Hessell.       "      ...Sep.,  •70-'76  6— 

Chas.  Ludgron,    "      ...Apr.,'76-'78  -11 

M.E.Axliug,  Swedes.... Jan.,     187'J  —9 

107.  Nebbaska  Crrr. 

J.  G.  Bowen Dec,*B6-'60  8—6 

John  M.  Taggart June.'61  '66  4— 

Isaiah  T.  Williams. Jan..     1866  —9 

ft.  A.  Guild Jnne,'70-'7a  2—1 

John  T.  Westovcr May.'  73-'74  2— 

108.  Nemaha  k  RicaABDHOM  Cos. 

£.  D.Thomas Oct.,  •66.'68    3- 

109.  NoBTH  Platte. 

Chas .  Clutz Jnne,*72-'73     -10 

W.C.  Archer Nov.,'80-'81      —6 

John  McLeam Nov.,'81-'82      — ^ 

110.  NoBTHWOOD  k  Hasibubo. 

Moses  Meacham Not.,'80-'81      —6 

111.  Nuckolls  Co. 

Jos.  Carson Not.,'80-'81      —6 

112.  Oak  Cbeek  (See  86). 

113.  Oak  Spbino. 

J.D.Fleming ....Aug.,    1881      —3 

114.  Omaha. 

Wm.  Leach  (H  time  la.)..  June,'66-'67  1— 

O.  W.Bames .Sep.. 'SS-'ei  1-11 

W  J.  Kermott June,'66-'69  2—9 

John  Donnelly Oct. .  '73-'74  1— 

O.  T.  Conger Jan.,  •75-'76  1—2 

Amos  Johnson,  Col.  Ch. .  Ang..'70-*71  1—8 
8.McCroflkey.  •'  •'  Jan.,  1876  —8 
Adolph  Ginlus.  Germans. Apr., '79- 'bO  -11 
Theo.    Hesnell   (5<^    time 

Iowa;,  Scauds  Sep.,  'CO-'?©  1— 


FUldt  and  Mittionariu,  DaU.     Yrt.M. 

N.  Hayland,  Seands Not.,    1881      — 1 

John  Ring.  Swedes  and 
Danes Jan.,     1876     —8 

116.  OlCAHA  k  Beixetub. 

G.  W.Bames Sep., '61-'62    1—6 

116.  Obd  k  Loup  Yallet. 

A.  W^eaver Nov..'80,'82    1— S 

117.  Otoe  Co.  (See  28). 

118.  OvEBTON  (See  81). 

119.  Pacific  B.  R. 

John  Francis,  Omaha  to 

San  Francisco Oct.,  '68-'e0     —4 

Geo.  W.  Freeman Nov.,'69-'71    2— 

120.  Paiblet  (See  122). 

121.  Palmtba. 

JohnM  Taggart Not..'79-'81    1—6 

A.  Pratt NoT..'81-*8a     —6 

122.  Palmtba.  Paisley.  Btonb 

Ceekk    and  Wxepino 
Wateb. 
John  Davies Jan.,     1872    1— 

123.  Pawnee  Crrr  (See  127). 

Wm.  B.  Bingham Aag.,'70-'71  — » 

G.  O.  Snell July.'72-'73  —9 

G.  T.  Webster Apr..     1876  — « 

N.  P.Hotchkifls Jan.. '77-*79  8— 

124.  Pebu  (See  104). 

J.  Carrington July,  •71-'73    2— 

126*.  Pebu  k  Bbowktillb. 

G.  W.  Bead Nov.,'79-'80    1— 

126.  Pebu  k  Highland. 

G.  W.  Bead Jan.,  •77-*79    3— 

J.  E.  Jordan July.'81-'82     —7 

127.  Pebu  k  Pawnee  Citt. 

J.  Carrington July,    1879     — d 

128.  Plainfibld  (See  178). 

129.  Platf  k  Boons  Cos. 

A.  J.  Wright Apr.,'74-'77    8— 

130.  Plattfobd  (See  14). 

181.  Plattsmouh  (See  16). 

Caleb  A.  Miller. Jan.,  '66-'66  2— 

Thos.  J.  Arnold Oct., '72-'7i  8— 

J.  H.  Storms .Nov.,'80-'8l  — « 

132.  Plattbmouth  and    Rock 

Bluff. 
L.  H.  Gibbs Oct.,  •68-'69      -11 

133.  Plattsmouth  and  Exobt 

Mile  Gboye. 

P.  McLeod Aug..'70-'71      —8 

J.  A.  Hudson  Dec.,'76.'77      — « 

134.  Pleasant    Hill    k  Swan 

Cbeek. 
J.  Henry  White June,'72-'78    1— 

136.  Plum  Cbeek  (See  70,  80  k 
81). 

136.  Polk  Co. 

Jacob  Eamhart Apr.,     1876     -«7 

Chas.  Ludgren,  Scand.   .Jan..     1876     — S 

137.  Pbaibie  Union  (See  160.) 

D.  V.  Thomas Oct,  '72-'78    1— 

138.  Red  Cloud  k  Guide  Bock. 

Geo.  O.  Yelser Feb..  'SO-'Bl    1—0 

139.  Red  Cloud  k  Naponeb. 

George  O.  Yeiser Not.,*81-'82      — « 

140.  BEPCBLiCANCrrY(Seel06). 

141.  Republican  Vaixet. 

Jas.  W.  Mcintosh May,  •77-'78    1— 
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Fiadt  and  MisHonaria.  DaU.      Yn  M. 

143.  BiCHABDsoM  Co.  (See  108). 

E.  D.  Tbomes Apr.^Ta-'TS    1— 

148.  BiVBBTOH  (See  IB). 

144.  Rock  BLurr  (See  183). 
146.  Hock  Crbbk  (See  97). 

146.  B.XJIJO  (See  55). 

E.  D.TbomM Jan.,    1873      ~8 

O.  T.  Webster Aug./74-'76    1— 

F.  H.  Bau Oct..  '7(J.'78    1—6 

147.  Sauem. 

E.  D.  Tbomas Feb./  70.'71    1-10 

•'      Apr..  •74-'76    1— 

Bei\J .  F.  Lawler July,  '76-'77    1— 

148.  Saixm,     Bbowvyiulb     k 

Olkk  Bock. 
Caiviu  Beaeoner. Apr.,    1868      —9 

149.  Sauem  h.  Gbakd  Islaxd. 

A.  D.  Trumbull Not./75-'77    1—6 

ISO.  8AI.KM  k  PRAIBIB  UMION. 

Be^j .  F.  Lawler July,  '77-'78    1— 

161.  Baunk  Ck>. 

Wm.  L.  Miller Oct..  •74-'76     —6 

163.  SaZJNK  k.  FlLLMOBK  Ckw. 

John  £.  lugbam Oct.,  '71-'73    1— 

K  K.  Spear Jan.,     1876      —3 

168.  Saline.  Filzjiobk  k  Yqbk 

C08. 

Jobn  £.  Ingham Oct.,  '72-'78    1— 

Mar.,'76-'76    1— 

154.  Sauvs  k  Thateb  Coe. 

Wm.  L.  Miller Not..'76.'76      -« 

165.  SAxnn>EB8  Co. 

Tbeo.  Heesel,  Soand Mar.,  '74- '75    1— 

A.  Nordlander.  Swedes.. Jan.,     1875      — 8 

166.  SCHXTTLER. 

Joa.  H.  Hyde May,'  72-'73    1— 

167.  ScHTTTUCB  k  Elm. 

C.  J.  P.  Babcock Feb.,  •76-'77    I— 

168.  Skwabd. 

E.L.  Clark Aug.,*70 '73  3— 

H.  W.  Brayton Apr.,'74-'76  1—7 

Isaac  D.NeweU Feb..     1876  —3 

Wm.  Haw Feb..     1877  —9 

Eph.  Hapgood July.  '78-'80  1—9 

S.  D.  Badger Nov..'80  '81  1— 

160.  Sewafd  k  MnxPOBT. 

H.  W.  Brayton Apr..  '78-'74    1— 

160.  SXLVKB  C&KKK  (See  84  k  37). 

161.  Spbxno  Cbxkk  (See  170). 


Fieldt  and  MitHonarier.       DaU.      TrtJt. 

163.  Stakton  Co.  (See  96  k  96). 

168.  St.  Edwabd. 

Z.  C.  Bush,   WatenriUe 
Bap.Ch Oot,'79-*83    2—8 

164.  Stkblxko  k  Fxmtb. 

L.  B.  Wbarton Oct.,  •74-'76    1— 

166.  SXBRLIITO,  FiSTH.  ISDKPm- 
DSNCK  k  BkTBKL 

LB.  Wbarton Oct.. '76-'76    1— 

166.  Stkblino  k  Tecuksmm.  * 

J.  0.  Bead Jan.. '7»-'80    1^10 

167.  Stomb  Cbxxk  (See  133). 

168.  SwAxCBxax(8eel84). 

160.  TlcuMSXH  (See  166). 

£.  D.  Phillips Jan.,     1871  1— 

J.Oarrington Jan..'76-'76  a— 

J.  C.  Bead NoY.,'80.'81  1— 

170.  TBotTMSBR  k  Spbino  Grcbk. 

L.  8.  Livermore jQne,'78-'74    1 — 

171.  Tkkamah. 

Jss.  D.  P.  Hongate July,  '60-*63  3— 

Nov.,'76-'77  —6 

Isaac  G.  Jones Jan,     I8i38  1— 

Bobt.  B.Daly May, '73-'73  1~ 

173.  TBKAMAH  k  CUMINO  Citt. 

Ja«.  D.  P.  Hungate Jaly.'63-'63    1>11 

173.  Tkkamah  and  Looak  Tal  - 

LEY. 

C.  H.  Holden Nor.,  '80-'83    1—3 

174.  Thatkb  Co.  (See  164). 

John  Lewelling Nor..  '78-'79    1 — 

175.  Yallet  (See  36). 

176.  Vesta  (See  17  &  63). 

177.  Washinoton  Co.  (See  26). 

178.  Waikkvillk  (See  179). 

179.  Wattsville.  Watkbtilui 

AND  PLAZNFIKLD. 

A.  J.  Wright Aug.,  •77-'78    1— 

180.  Webstkb  Co.  (See  68). 

J.T.  Milner Dec,'76-'76    1— 

181.  Weeping  Watek  (See  133). 

C.B.Carey Sep.,  •76-'78    2— 

183.  West  Beatkb  (See  103). 

183.  West  Blue  (See  60). 

184.  Wilbkb  and  Bktrbl. 

J.  H.  Ingham Koy.,'80-'81    — 1 

185.  ToBK  Co.  (See  153). 

186.  ZzoH  Hnx  (See  68, 109 104). 


FUldM  and  Miuumaria  Date, 

1.  AUItORA. 

J.B.Saxton July.  '63-'64     -10 

3.  Beno. 

C.L.Fisher Jan.,      1876  1— 

Thos.  J.  Arnold Jan.,  •77-*78  1—3 

Winfleid  Scott June.  '81-'82  —9 


NEVADA. 

Yr$.M. 


DaU.       TrtM, 


F\eld$  and  MUrianarlet, 

3.  YtBoiNiA  Cmr. 

B.  S.  McUfferty Aug.  ,*64-*66  -1 1 

C  L.  Fisher July,  •74.'76  1—6 

Jaa.  Wells Jan.,     1876  — « 

Geo.  W.  Ford July,  •76.*77  1- 

Hiram  W.  Bead Jan.,  *80-*81  3— 


NEW  GBENAOA. 

Fiddt  and  Mimonaries.  Date.        Trt.M. 

1 .  St.  Andbew  Island. 

PhiUp  n.  Livingston ....  Ang..  'SS-'W    3-6 
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NEW    HAMPSHIRE. 


Fields  and  ^itnonariet.  Date.       Tre.M. 

1.  CooB  Co. 

Abraham  BedeU Apr..  HS-'*?    2—6 

Geo.  W.  Batler,  {Yz  time 
Vt.) July, 'AS-'id    1— 

Benjamin  Brierly..' Oct..     1888      —3 

8  Nxw  Hammhibx  (State). 

Thos.  Band.  Agent June.     1887     —6 


Fuldi  and  Mutionariee.  Date,       TreM, 

4.  Stbattobd. 

Oeo.  W.  Butler  (}i  time 
Vt.) July, '47.'48    1— 

5.  Wbxtx  Moumtaik  Abbo. 

Oeo.  W.Butler Oct..  '49-'61    1—8 


NEW   JEB8EY, 


.    PieUt  (nad  Missicnariet.         DaU,      Trt.M. 

Jacob  Sloper Oct.  '32-'33    1— 

S.  Bbidoxton. 

Caeper  Schlag.  Ger Apr. ,  'TA-'VS    1—6 

8.  Ego  Habbob  (See  10). 

4.  Hackbnsacx. 

Henry  Toukin Oct.  '32-'33      —9 

5.  HOBOSXM. 

John  Ratey June.    1846      —3 

Josiah  Hatt Nov.. '46*49    8— 

6.  JXBSKT  CXT7. 

Henry  Oubelmann.  Ger  .Jan..      1882      —3 


Fieldt  and  MisiicnarUi.         Date,      Tn.M. 

7.  Nkwabk. 

John  C.  Kraft,  Ger Oct.  •76-*78    1—9 

T.  SieTers  "    Sep.. '81-'82     —6 

8.  Nxw  Bbxtkswicx. 

J.  M.  HoeilUn.  Ger. Jan..      1873      —7 

9.  Nkw  Jebbey  (State). 

JohnW.  Gibba July.     1839     —3 

10.  PxDxrcKTOWH  &  £oo  Hab- 

BOB. 

Casper  Schlag.  Ger Oct.  '76-'76    1—1 

11.  Tbkhton. 

Joehua  Fletcher. Nor..  '48-'49     —4 


NEW    XEXICO. 


FtOde  and  Miesionariei.         Date.       Trs.M. 

X,  Ajlbuqukbqub. 

James  Milton  Shaw Dec..  '61-'62  1— 

Hiram  W.  Bead Aug.. '62- '66  4— 

2.  FOBT  DXFXAKCE. 

James  Hilton  Shaw . . .  .Dec..  *63-'64  —8 

8.  Laouna. 

Sam'l  Gorman Oct.  '62-'69  6—3 

Jose  Senun Apr.,  '68-'61  3—3 

4.  Las  Ycoas. 

M.  H.  Murphy June.  '80-81  ~9 

J.  C.  Cohenour Sep..  '81-'82  —6 

JS.  Nxw  Mxxico.  (Territory) 

Jose  Senun Aug.. '55-'68  3— 

Bonoldo  Chaves Apr. .  '67  '69  1  —9 

Jose  Antonio  Garcia.... Apr.,  '67-'61  4 — 

Jose  Maria  Chaves Apr..  '67-'62  6 — 


FUldi  and  Miuimariee.  DaU,      Trt.M. 

Jose  Santes  l^yes. Apr..  '67-'64  7— 

Bias  Chaves  Oct.,  '68-61  2—9 

M.  H.  Murphy Mar..  '81-'82  1— 

6.  NoBTHZBN  New  Mkxxco. 
U.  S.  Westgate  {%  time 

Colo.) Mar.. '80.'81  1— 

7    Santa  Fk 

Hiram  W.  Bead July.  '49  '52  2— 

Lewis  Smith Aug..  '61-'64  3— 

Fred.  Tolhurst Sep..  '64-'66  2— 

James  Milton  Shaw.... Oct.  '66-'d7  1—9 

Sam'l  Gorman Jan..  '69-'62  3—7 

W.  J.  Kermott July.  '64-'66  1—9 

8.    SOCOBBO. 

James  Milton  Shaw Oct.  '57-'63  6—6 

"      ....Aug..'66-'66  1— 


NEW  YORK. 


Pulde  and  Miuumariei,  Date.      Yrt.M. 

1.  Addisom. 

Sam'l  D.  Merrick Oct,  '69.73    4— 

2.  Albasct. 

Wm.  Argow,  Ger Oct,  '68.'66    7— 

Henry  'Trumpp.  Ger. . .  .Dec.,  '76- '81    4—6 
John  Jaeger.  Ger Jan..     1882     —3 

8.  Ai:j>Eif. 

C.  H.  James Apr.,  •71.'73    1-11 

4.    AlXEOHANT. 

W.  C.  Omans Oct.  '71-'72    1— 

6.    Al.I.BOHAirr  IMDIAKS. 

Nicholas  Smith July. '68- 69    1—6 

Guy  Jimoson. Jan.       1870      —9 


Fiddt  oMi  Miuionariet. 


Date,      Yrt.M. 


6.  Athkns. 

Isaac  E.  Howd Oct.  '68-'69  1  — 

W.  W.Campbell Nov..'71-'72  1-U 

B.  L.  Van  Buren Jan..  '7»«'74  1-11 

7.  Attica. 

A  Haeusler,  Ger Apr..  '65-'66  1—2 

£.L.Millis Jan       !872  1— 

J.  Judson  White July  '73-'74  —9 

9.  Baxkbbidok. 

E.  M.  Blanchard July.  '71 -'74  2—6 
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Date. 


Yrs.M. 


Fields  and  Missionaries, 

10.  Black  Rivkb  Aaso. 

Pliilander  Perry Oct.,  '00-70    1— 

11.  Black  Rock. 

A.  P.  Mather Jan.,  '46-'47    3— 

12.  BBXE8POBT.  HAinCOlTD's 

CORNKB  AND  EBIM. 

T.  E.  PliilUps NoT./73-'74    1— « 

13.  Bbooxltn  ;See  34  k  81). 

BampsoQ  White,  Con<^>rd 
St.  Col.  Ch Aug.,  '49-'60    —6 

li.  Caiso. 

Thos.  Stokes Sep.,  *3^'33    1— 

IS.  Calucoon. 

Jacob  Smith Oct..  89-'70      —6 

Id.  Cambbibob. 

Jacob  Oardner Jane,'71-'72    1— 

17.  Camfbbll  k  yiCZKITT. 

Jolm  0.  MaUory Jan.,  '7a-»76    8— 

18.  Camastota. 

E.  8.  Davis Jan.,     1873    1— 

19.  Canirtbo  Riteb  Asso. 

W.  P.  Omaus, Jnly,'68.'69    1—3 

20.  Gantok. 

Alfted  Dickson May,    1872      —6 

21.  Catbxill. 

John  DowUng. Jane.  33-'34    1— 

22.  CXMTHAL  New  York. 

C.  W.  Brooks Mar..'69-'70    1—4 

23.  Cbemukq. 

J  W.  Marsh .'.Dec., 'fi9.-71  1-^ 

C.  A.  Stone. May,  •71-'72  1— 

J.  C.  Roouey July,*73.'74  1— 

24.  Clinton. 

C.  U.  Johnson Apr..  '09  '70    2— 

25.  Cltdx. 

R.  J.  Reynolds, Aag.,'72-'78    1— 

26.    COHORS. 

Pierre  Chas.  Ponrmler, 
French, Jan.,     1872    1— 

27.  Ck>LD  SPBnva,  L.  I. 

Sam'l.  H.  Earle Apr.,     1849      —8 

28.  CoPENHAOEM  (See  48). 
29    CoBnvTH. 

R.  D.  Andrews May ,'71.'74    8— 

30.  Dayton. 

,  D.  E.  Burt Jan.,'78.'74    2— 

31.  Dean's  Mills  (See  78). 

32.  Delphi. 

Win.  Piko Feb..  '71.'72    1— 

Sidney  Wilder .July ,'78  -'74    1 — 

33.  Dunkibk. 

W.  R.  Connelly Apr.,  '86-66    1— 

P  L.  Jones July, '68- 70    1-11 

34.  East  Bbookltn. 

Arua  Hay nes  Feb. ,  '48-'50    2— 

35.  Elizaoethtown. 

H.  Steelman Jnne,'69-'71    2— 

Goo.  S.Pratt Nov.,'72-'73    1-11 

36.  Elmiba. 

E.  F.Crane Nov..'71.'73    2—2 

John  Branch.  2d  Ch Apr.  •74-- 76    1— 

37.  EuiE  Asso. 

B.  Morely Nov.,'73.'74    1  — 

88    Erie  Co. 

G.  D.  Blessene.  Germans.Oct.,  '69-'72    2—3 
89.  EBiN(Seol2). 


Date.      rrs.M. 


Fields  <md  Mxssianzries, 

40.  Evan's  Mills  (See  46). 

Wm.  TiUinghast June.'71-'72    1— 

P.  K.  Sheldon Dec., '73-'74    1— 

41.  Faibfixld. 

B.T.  Gates Sep.,    1873      —3 

42.  Fabmbb's  Mills. 

Wm.  James Apr..  '7S-'74    1— 

43.  FOLBOMDALE. 

Peter  Ritter,  Germans... Apr.,    1870     — 0 
Franz  Freidrich,    "    . . .  Jane,'79-'80    1— 

44.  GxNXSEO. 

R.  A.  Waterbnry JLpr.,  *73-'75  a— 

46.  Genbya. 

W.  S.  Ooodno July,     1868  —6 

J.  B.  Smith Feb.,  •69--72  8— 

46.  Gbkat    Bend     k     Evan's 

MiLLM. 

P.  K.  Sheldon Oct.,-72-"78    1 — 

47.  Gbeenfield. 

C .  F.  BLikeman Nov..'72-'78    1— 

48.  HaICBUBO  k  COFKNBAOKN. 

John  W.  Starkweather. . .  N0T..*7a-'74    1—3 

49.  Hamicond's  Cobnbb  (See  12). 

60    Hancock. 

Cha«.  aay May/71-'72      -10 

H.C.  Leach Apr., '72-'73    1— 

51.  Hablex. 

ThoB.  S.  Rogers Aug.,'46- 47    1— 

JohnPettes Mar.,     1848      —8 

52.  Havana  (See  119). 

53.  Holland. 

RobtLanger,  Germans.. Oct,  '75-'7T  1—8 

JohnSenn  "      ..Mar..'78-'80  2— 

64.  Hoo.sicK  Falls. 

E.  T.  Hunt JLpr.,  •70-'7a  1—8 

55.  Indian  Fields  (See  78). 

56.  Jamesville  (See  70). 

57.  JeffebsonCo. 

Silas  W.  Hatch Oct , 'TO-Tl  — « 

68.  Kinobbdbt. 

Leauder  Hall. Oct.,  •78-'74  1 

59.  Laeb  Gboboe  Asso. 

Levi  Wheelock JTov.,'73-'74    1— 

60.  LOBBAINR, 

E.  G.  Blount June,    1872      S 

61.  Livonia  Station. 

Jacob  Gray Mar.,  '70-'71    1 

D.  B.  Purinton Apr..  '71  '72    1 

62.  Macedon. 

D.  D.  Lowell Nov.,'72-'74    2— 

63.  Madbid. 

CH.  Johnson Nov.,'71-'74    2—8 

64.  Malone 

Pierre   Chas.  Pourmier, 
French Jan.,     1874      — « 

65.  Matvillr. 

J.  H.  Miller Jan., '72-*74    8— 

66.  Mendon. 

N.  Furguson Oct.,  •73-'74      —6 

67.  Mexico. 

Lawson  Muzzy Nov.  *72-'7a    I— 

68.  Millpobt. 

Stephen  Dean Sep.,  "71.'73  1—4 

L.  D.  Worth Apr..'7S-'74  1—6 

fc9.  Milton. 

ArtharDay Jiar..    1871  —3 
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Fi'  Ids  and  Mi$n<mariei,        Date.'     Frs.M. 

70.  MiLTOK  k  Jamksvzixk. 

\Vm .  Hompatone Feb./73-'74    1— 

71.  MOBAWK  RrVBR  Aj880. 

L.  P.  Judsou Dec.,'72-'74    2— 

72.  MOOEBS. 

M.   Belina  Czechowaki, 
French July,  'SS-'Sfi    2— 

78.    MOOEBSFOBKfl. 

Pierre   Chaa.  Pounnier, 
Freuch Jan.»    1872    1— 

74.  Moravia. 

M.H.Perry Apr.,    1871      —6 

76.    MOBBIBAKIA. 

Chaa.  Gayer,  Oermana . . .  Jan.  ,'69-'71    S— 

76.  NAFI.X8. 

L.  Q.  Galpin Jan.,  •71.'78    3— 

77.  Kkwarx  Yaujcy. 

JaoobOray Sep.. '6»-*70     —6 

Wm .  N.  Tower Feb.,     1874      —9 

78.  Nxw  Baltocorb  Lakdiso, 

Dban'b  Miujb  &    In- 
dian Fields. 
G.  W.  Slater Nov.,  72-'74    1-^ 

79.  Newfield. 

Wm.  Sharp -Apr., '7S-'75    2— 

80.  New  Tore  CiTT  (See  86). 

John  Eachmann,  Qer. .  .Jan.,  '46-'61  4 — 6 

Chaa.  Gayer,            «'  ..  Get.,  'M-*68  2—6 

Chaa  Hieronjrmaa,"  ...Nov.,'70-'78  2—6 
Ira  R.  Steward.  Marin- 

er'a  Church Jan.,  '49-'51  1—6 

Ira  A.  Steward,  Marin- 
er's  Church July,'64-'66  —6 

Jaa.  L.  Hodge,  Mariner's 

Church July.'66-'69  4—3 

Jaa.  L.  Hodge,  Mariner's 

Church Dec.,'73-'74  1— 

Ira  B.  Steward,  Seainen.,Sep.,  '46-48  1—3 

A. B.Welch,           "        ..June.'e9-'72  3—6 

Weldon  Wheeler,  ••       ..Nov..'68-'69  —6 

WUlard  Wheeler.   •'        ..June,'69.'73  4— 

Godfrey  Craft,       ••       ..May,  •68.'70  1—8 

Andrew  Buchan,  •'       ..June,  •72-'74  1—6 

Henry  Simons,      "        ..May.      1868  —6 

O.  Liudh,  Swedes Feb. .  '81-'82  1 — 

81.  New  York  City  &  Bbook- 

LTM. 

R.E.  Jeanson,  Swedes.  ..Feb.,'67-'69  2— 

S.  Johnson.  Scands Aug.,    1868  — 4 

O.  G.  Bergstedt    ••  Jan.,'69-'72  3—9 

J.  Eric  Molen.  Swedes  . .  .Jan..    1867  1— 

82.  New  Tors  (State). 

John  Peck,         Agent. .  .Nov.,'33-'39  6— 

Lewis  Leonard.      "    ...Apr.,'37-'39  2— 

John  C.  Murphy.  ••    ...Jan..'33-'34  2— 

Isaac  Westcott.       "    . .  .June,    1849  —1 
James   French,  General 

Missionary Apr. ,  '68-'70  2—6 

Minor  G.  Clark.  General 

Missionary Mar..'72-'74  2—8 

Amos  D.  WatrouB.  Agt. . . May,     1866  —4 

A.  Rauschenbnsh,  G«r...June.    1871  — 8 

83.  Niagara  FAiiLs. 

H.  W.  Barnes July,  •68-'70    2—8 

84.  North  Bat. 

R.  Z.  WlUIams Oct..  •69-'70      —9 

86.  NoRTREAOTEBN  Counties. 
Geo.  Fisher,  General  Mis- 
sionary  Apr..  '69-'70    1— 

86.  North  New  Tore. 

Wm.  C.  McCarthy Apr.,  '78-'74    1—4 


Fidds  and  Missionaries.        Date.     Yrs.M. 

87.  Oneida. 

B.M.  Calkins May,'73-'74    1— 

88.  Oneida  Co. 

John  Stephens Aug.,'32-'83    1~ 

89.  Orange  Co. 

A.  C.  Sangster. May, '32-'33    1—6 

90.  Otsego  Asso. 

J.  H.  McGahen Jan.,     1874    1— 

91.  Ovid. 

PeterGoo Oct.,  'e9-'70    1— 

92.  Phelps. 

Chas  A.  Votey Apr.,  '72-'73    1— 

A.  H.  Bliss    Aug..'73.'74    1— 

93.  PmsTORD. 

U.Gregory Jan.,     1878    1 — 

94.  PORTAGEVnXJE. 

W.Martin Nov.,'72-'73    1— 

95.  Port  Chester. 

Jonathan  Bastow June.    1869      —5 

96.  Port  Crane. 

H.  Cornell Apr.,  •70.'72    2— 

97.  Port  Richmond. 

S.  G.  Smith Apr..  '72*'73    1— 

98.  QUEENHBURT. 

E.Plue Sep.,  '71-'73    2— 

99.  Redwood. 

L.  Golden Oct.  •69.'71    1—7 

G.  N.  Sears June,'71-'74    3— 

100.  Rochester 

Ernest  Tschlroh,  Ger....Jan..     1872    1— 

101.  Sao  Harbor. 

Geo.  F.  Hendrickson Oct ,  '44-'46      —6 

Jas.  S.Ladd Jan., '47-'60    4— 

102.  Saiamanca. 

D.  E.  Burt Jan., '74-'76    1— 

103.  SCHENEVUS. 

A.  K.  Batchelder Apr..  •73-'74    1— 

104.  Schuyler  Co.  (See  118). 

106.  Scotia. 

J.  R.  Merriman Oct.,  •78-'74    1— 

106.  Seneca  Falls. 

Wm.B.  Wright Oct,  '73.'74    1— 

107.  Somerset. 

John  Halllday Nov.  .'78-'74      —9 

108.  Southeastern  Counties. 

Chaa.  A.  Fox,  Gen.  Mias.Jan.,     1869      -11 

109.  South  Rutland. 

L.  a.  Brown Apr.,  '71-'73    2— 

110.  SYRACUiiE. 

Henry  Fellman,  Ger Apr.,  '68.'76    7—6 

Reinhard  Hoefllin.  *' Nov.,'76'82    6—3 

111.  Tarrttown. 

Chas.  H.  Underhill Nov.,'47-'48     -11 

112.  TivoLi. 

Joshua  Wood June,'72-*74    2— 

113.  TONAWANDA. 

Reinhard  Otto,  Germans.Oct.  '76-'77    2— 

114.  Ton  A  WANDA  Indians. 

H .  H.  Cutter July,  •68-'74    6—9 

116.  TusoARORA  Indians. 

Thos.  Green July,'67-'74    6—9 

116.  Wappinger  Creek. 

JohnDowUng Sept,    1832      — 1 

117.  Waterloo. 

Stephen  V.  Marsh Apr.,  '69-'70    1—3 

Wm .  M.  Robinson Jan.,  '72-'74    2— 
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FUUit  and  Miuionaries.         DaU.      Trt.M, 

118.  Watsbtowk. 

Jacob  Knapp July*    1832      — 4 

119.  WATKnrs  and  Hataka. 

Henry  E.  Ford July,  'eS-'flB    1— 

120.  Watshis  k  nv  Sohutlkb 

Co. 
0.  W.  Brooks July.  'TO-'TS    »— 


FieUtt  and  Mittionariet.        DaU.     Tr».M, 

121.  Whitk  Plains. 

J.  B.  Morse Jan.,  *71-'72    1-U 

G.  W.  Clowe Apr.,  'TS-^i   1— 

122.  Yo-axmix.. 

C.  C.  Korton Jnly/64-*65    1— 


NOSTB  CAROLINA. 


1— 
1— 


1— 


Fields  and  Mwicnariet.        Date,      Tn.M. 

1.  AaHEvnxK  (See  3). 

2.  Bethxl  (See  U). 

3.  BeRBA  AND  ASHKVUXB. 

Thos.  Stradley Jan.,     1872    1— 

i.  Catawba  Co.  (See  12). 

6.  Chbbokee  and  Clay  Cos. 

Jesse  Com JunetTO-'Tl    1— 

6.  Clat  Co.  (See  6). 

7.  Ooldbbobodoh. 

Theo.  Wbitfleld Sep.,     1866      -4) 

8.  Gbbxnbbobottoh. 

P.  H.  Fontaine Feb.,  'Ce-W    1— 

J.  B.  Itichardaon May,     1874     -^ 

9.  GuhjobdCo. 

P.  H.  Fontaine Apr.,  '67-'68     —9 

10.  HKNDBBSOrviUJt. 

O.  8.  Jones Jnne,'66-'67 

N.  Bowen May.'72-'73 

11.  HlOH  PdNT. 

J.  B.  Uichardson May.  '71-'74 

12.  Ibkdk]:.l  AND  Catawba  Cos. 

Jonathan  B.  Marsh July,'68-'69 

13.  Kkhuksr  Af»o. 

]^Iark  Bennett Apr.,     1846      — 8 

14.  LiNOOLNTOWK,  THB88AU>NIA, 

Olivbt  and  BBTHEXj. 
L.  M.Berxy Apr..'66-'67    1— 

16.  McDowBLL  Co.  (See  24). 

16.  McDowell  &  Bubkb  Cos. 

C.  B.  JuKtice Jnne,'66.'68    2— 

17.  MUBFHT. 

Jesse  Com June,*71-'72    1—6 

18.  NewBebne, 

J  H.  Miller Nov.,'66-'66      —3 

B.  B.  Spicer May, '66-'68    2— 

19.  NoBTH  Cabolika  (State). 

Jonathan  B.  Marsh,  Genl 

Missionary Jan.,     1868  — 6 

P.  H.  Fontaine.  General 

Missionary July,'68-'e9  ~6 

K.  F.  Boberts,  Col.  Pec. . May,'  81-'82  —9 

20.  Olxvet  (See  14). 

21.  Pitt  Co. 

8.  N.  Wbltson Aug.,    1866      —9 

22.  POTECABl. 

D.  E.  Perry,  Col.  Pro...  .Feb..    1871      —8 

23.  Balkioh. 

Wm.  H.  Jordan Jan.,    1836  1— 

Lewis  Dn  Pre Sep.,  '42-'44  2 — 

Josiah  J.  Finch Bee.,  45-'47  2— 

Wm.  Warwick Apr  ,'66-'67  1— 

May,     1869  —6 

James  Cnrry Nov.,*66-'67  1— 

Alez.Ems July.     1867  -^ 


PieUU  and  Mittionariti,       DaU,      Tn.M 

24.  RxrrHXBFOBD  and  McDow- 
ell Cos. 

C.B.  Justice June,    1868      — T 

26.  Thbssalonia  (See  14). 

26.  Wabsaw. 

Wm.  Hooper Feb.,  1866     —11 

27.  Wabbxnoton. 

Carlos  Swift Mar.,  1864       —2 

28.  WlLMZNOION. 

Wm.  H.  Banks -Apr..     1866     — S 


Freedmen  Edaeattonal  W«rk. 

29.  Bubbb  Co.  (See  16). 

Geo.  B.  Outlaw June,    1872 

30.  FBANKLINTOlff. 

John  W.  Freemaa June,    1872 

31.  GOLDSBOBOUQR. 

Henry  C.  Bogers JTune.    1872 

32.  GbanvillbCo. 

Alex.  Mitchell June     1872 

33.  Jaiou  Cztt  (See  89). 

34.  Johnson  and  Nabh  Cos. 

Geo.  W.  Perry June,    1872 

36.    LOUIBBTTBO. 

Joshua  Perry June,    1871 

36.  Mecslenbubo. 

John  O.  Crosby June,    1872 

37.  Nash  Co.  (See  34). 

38.  New  Bebnb. 

W.  W.  Campbell Not.,  •65-'66 

Matilda  Barker Nov. ,  •71'-72 

39.  New  Bebnk  &  James  Crrr. 

Matilda  Barker Oct.,  "JO-'Tl 

40.  ObanoeCo. 

L.  G.  Walden June,    1872 

41.  Raleigh. 

Goo.  W.Perry June,    1871 

Augustus  Sheppard June, '71-^72 


Shaw  UniTerslty. 

Henry  Martin  Tupper..Oct.,  '66'-82 

Miss  H.  M.  Buss Oct,  'e9'.71 

••    N.  M.    Sage Oct.,  •7r.72 

"    M.   A.  Lathrop Oct.  •71'.72 

'*    MatUda  Barker  ....  Oct ,  '72'-73 

"    G.  A.  Woolaon Oct,  '72'-76 

0.  A.  Nelson .....Deo.,    1873 

Miss  M.  E.  CorawalL . . .  .Oct,  '74'-76 

••    M.  J.  Woolson Oct.  '78'-76 

"    M.  E.  Baker Oct.  •76-*76 

"    B.  M.  Payaon Oct,  '76. '76 

8.  B.  Loary Ort,*76-*77 

D.  L.  Famu- Oct,  '76-*78 


16-4 

1—4 
1— 


3—8 
— 1 

1—4 
—2 
—8 


i=! 
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Fi^dt  and  Missionari«$,         Date.     Tn.M. 

MiB8  S.  Ada  Hall Oct.. '76-'78  1--4 

"    M.J.  PoweU Oct.. '76-'82  3-10 

N.F.Roberta Oct., '76-'8l  3—3 

F.  A .  Spafford Oct-,  *77-'«2  8—2 

Hiss  S.  A.  Fuller Oct. .  ^S-'BO  1—4 

"    L,  S.Haywood Oct., '78- '82  2—3 

••    Cora  Person Oct.,  78-'8l  2— 

E.  H.  Lipscomb Oct. .  '79  '80  —8 

E.D.  Mason  Oct., '80-'81  1— 

Miss  A.  U .  Rhodes Oct. .  '80-'82  1—2 

•    L.  T.Jackson Oct . '80-*8l  -8 

J.  P.  Dunn Oct.,  •81-'82  —6 

N.  H.  Ensley Oct..  •81-'82  —6 

42.  Bausbubt. 

C.McClevuB June.  1871  -4 


Fiddt  and  Miuionarie*.         Date     Tn.M, 

John  Jones June,  1872  — 4 

43.  SUMBUBT. 

Joshua  Perry June,   1872  —4 

44.  Wakr  and  Aim.  Cos. 

L.  G.Walden June.  1871  —4 

46.  "Wahrfn  Co. 

Caebar  Johnson June.  '71  -  '72  —8 

46.  TVlLMIKGTOlf. 

Christopher  Taylor June.'7I-'72  —8 

47.  WlUBOK. 

Gaston  Harp June.  1872  —4 


OHIO. 


Fieldt  and  MiMtionariet. 


JkU€.      YnJi. 


1.  AZBOH. 

Eber  Crane I>eo.,  •36-'37    2— 

Henry  Carr Dec,  "Stt-'SS    2— 

8.  V.  Voorhls June  '89-'40    1— 

2.  Albany. 

J.  R.  Bowles Jan.,    1867    1— 

3.  AUOLAIZXASSO. 

8.  M.  Brower Oct.,  '62-65    8— 

4.  ASHTABCXJk. 

Henry  Carr Nov.,'32-'83    1— 

Aaahel  Chapin Oct..  '38-'86    2— 

6.  AUBORA. 

Silas  Barnes Jan.. '36-'89    3—4 

6.  Atom  (See  20). 

7.  BSOFOBO. 

Sam'l  R.  Willard Jan.,  '89-'41    3— 

8.  Bbidoepobt. 

J.  E.  Brown Nov.,  '72-'73      -11 

9.  Cantok. 


JkOe.    YrtM. 


Fieldt  and  Mimonanet. 

19.  Dklphos  (See  64). 

20.  DovxBAirD  Atom. 

BezaleelHill Jane,'86-'88    2— 

21.  Ebbmkzxb  (See  48). 

22.  FaBIOMOTOM  AMD  BoinHZMOTOH 

A.  S.  Jones Jnne,*84-'86    1— 

23.'  Fbamklxk  (See  66). 

24.  Fbamkum  Co. 

Eben  Crane .Nor^ '87-'88    1— 

25.  Obamd  RrvxB  Asso. 

Barnch  Beck  with May,  '88-'39    1— 

26.  GUKBRBKT. 

JohnHarris June.'S8-'84    1— 

27.  Hamiltom. 

F.  William  Griefe,<ier.. Oct,  •64-'66    1—6 
John  Fechter,  Ger June,'66.'67    1—6 

28.  Headwatebs  of  tbe  Mattmee. 
Moses  Wares  Mar.,'36-'37    1— 


J.  W.  Tisdale Apr..     1852      — 7    _    „ 

A.  M.  Torbet Dec..'62-'54    1—4    29.   Hibam. 

P.  M.  Woddell Sep.,'66-'56    1—  AmasaClark June.'34-'8«    2— 


10.  Chablestok. 

Edward  H..Hawley Not.,  '40-'42  1—3 

11.  CiMCINWATl. 

D.  Shepardson,  Ist  Ch..  Jan..*47-'48  2— 

Theo.  Koetzly,  Germans.  June. '63-'64  1— 

12.  ClBCIJCTILLE. 

Isaac  K.  Bronson June,'38-'39  1— 

13.  CUCTELAMD. 

J.  L.  Richmond May,'33-'34  1— 

N.  8.  Burton.  ( Ohio  City ). July .'63-'64      -11 

S.  B.  Page,  (Ohio  City).. .May. '64-  66  1— 

S.  B.  Page.  3d  Ch May,  '66.'62  4— 

14.  Columbiana  Co. 

BezaleelHiU June.'34-'36  2— 

15.  Columbus. 

T.  R,  Cressy Feb..  •36-'42  7—6 

D.B.Cheney May,  47-'62  5— • 

16.  COMMEAUT. 

J.  L.  Richmond May.  '37  '38  1 — 

17.  Daytom 

Geo.  D.  Menger.  Cter. ...Not..'66-'67  1 — 

B.  Eiik'lc.  Ger Mar.,  '73-'77  4— 

P.  Ritter,  Ger Apr.,     1876      — 1 

18.  DeiawabeCo. 

Wm.  OildersleeTe Feb.,  '36- "S?  1— 

Thos.  P.  Hughes. Welsh.. Sep.,  '36- '40  4— 


30.   HubokAsso. 

Dan'l  W.  Morgan Dec. ,  '58-'59      —9 

'  31.  Illtbia. 

D.  C.  Waite Noy.,'86-'37      —6 

32.  Jeffebsom  (See  61). 

33.  Jeffebsom  Co. 

J.  L.  Richmond May,  '86-'S6    1— 

34.  LicKiMO  Co. 

Ulram  Geer Nov.,'32-'34    2— 

35.  Lima. 

Wm.  ChafTee Oct.  '32-'34    1-10 

36.  Loudoktiixb  (See  40). 

37.  McCommelltillb. 

Eber  Crane Feb.,  *39-'40    1— 

38.  Madison. 

Eph.  F.  Goodrich Apr., '83- '34    1— 

39.  Mavkftkld. 

Iiiaac  Bloomer Sep.,  '88-'41    3— 

40.  MaNKFIELD  AMD  LoUDOM- 

TILIJS. 

Isaac  Bloomer Sep.. '41 '42    1— 

41.  Mabirita. 

Hiram  Geer Feb-,'36-'38    2- 

Theophilus  Koerber,  Ger.Apr..'71-'73    %— 
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FieldM  and  Missianaria.  Date.      Trt.M, 

43.  Mabsillom. 

Orrin  N .  Sage Jiine.'36-'40  4-4 

Stephen  B.  Page Oct./  40-'43  3— 

E.  H.Burr Oct.,  •61-'52  —9 

43.  Maumkb  Citt  (See  67). 

44.  Medika. 

Jas.  Hovey July. '38>'30    3— 

46.  MezosCo. 

-\  moa  Stevena Apr..  '^'37    1— 

46.  Melton. 

JaM.  Newton Oct., '36-'S6    1— 

47.  MoBiCAM  Aaao. 

Jaa.  Berry May,     188S      —6 

48.  MoBRnrowTT  k  Ebxmszke. 

Geo.  Cyrus  Scdwick Jan.,     1868    1~ 

49.  MnrjONOUM  Co. 

Wm.  Sedwick NoT..'8S-'37    4— 

60.  Nelbok. 

AmaaaClark Jtdy,  *33.'34    1— 

£1.  New  ABE. 

Hiram  Geer Nov./34-'38    1— 

52.  New  Richmond. 

JosiAh  Deuham Dec.,  "S^-'SS    1~ 

68.  NOBWALE. 

8.  B.  Webster Oct.,  '40-'43    8— 

64.  OHioCmr. 

Ilev  Mr.  Handy July.  '39-'40    1— 

66.  Ohio  (State). 

Thoe.  G.  Jones Deo. .  '32-'34  1—4 

J.  £.  Lazelle June.    1834  —2 

Ebenezer  Loomia,  Agent  8e]).,  '36-*86  1—9 

Wm.  Sedwick.  Exp.  Agt.Apr.,     1863  —3 

8.  B.  Page.  Gen'l  Miss. .  .Sep.,  '68*70  2— 

Thos.  P.  Hn  ghea.  Welsh .  Jan ..     1841  1— 

Jaa.  N.  Wmjams,  Kr'ch.June,'67.'68  1—1 

66.  Pebbtsbubg. 

JohnO.  Birdaall Dec..'36-'39    3— 

67.  PSBBT8IIDBO  &  MaCMEB 

Cm. 
John  O.  Blxdsall Dec. ,  '40-'48    3— 

£8.  PobtaoeCo. 

Caleb  Green Nov.,'82-'34    2— 

69.  BzcHiAND  Co. 

W .  F.  Messeldlne Feb.,  •33-'36    3— 

Frederick  Freeman June,'34.'36    1— 

60.  RiCHMOKD. 

Jos.  W.  Sawyer Deo.,  '35-'36    1— 

Jacob  Bailey Sep.. '38-'39    1— 

61.  BlOHMOHD  &  JEWEBflON. 

JacobBailey Sep., '39-'40    1— 


Fietdi  and  MUtionariu.  DaU.      Yrs.Ji. 

62.  BXTTLAKD. 

Amoa  Stevens Apr., '86-'86    1 — 

63.  St.  Mabt. 

,  J.  B.  Conyera July,  '64-'55    1— 

64.  St.  Maby  &  Delphos. 

J.  B.  Conyera Jaly/68.*64    1— 

66.  Salem. 

Samuel  R.  Willard Jan.,     1813    1^ 

66.  SaIJOK  AKD  FBANKUK. 

Saml  K.  WUlard. Jan.,     1842    1— 

67.  Sabduset. 

Lewis  Raymond Oct.,     1866     —41 

68.  8017TBIK0T0V.    (See  32). 

Caleb  Oroen May. '38-'39    1  — 

69.  Spbikofield. 

£.D.  Owen Sep.,     1836      —3 

70.  Steubem  vxuji. 

N.  O.  ColUns Jnly  ,'47-'49    1—9 

Thos.  S.  Erwln Apr.  .•49.'6l    3— 

8.  L.  Collins May.  '61-'6a      -11 

71.  Stbokosviujb. 

Eiyah W.  Freeman   Mar..'88-'30    1—1 

72.  Stbtbzb. 

IreniusFoakme,  French.  Aug.,    1876      —3 

73.  Toledo. 

£.  F.  Flatt Jnly.  '63-'58    4—8 

74.  Tbot. 

Wm  W.  Sawyer Apr.,'62  '64    2 — 

T.  P.  Childs June,*67-'60    3— 

76.  TbumbullCo. 

Joseph  Morris Mar. ,  '35-'37    2— 

Caleb  Gieen Feb..  W-'SS    1— 

76.  Yallet  or  the  MZAXZ. 

John  L  Moore Oct., '32- 33    1— 

8.  K.  Clark Sep.. 'S3''36    2— 

77.  WestUnioh. 

Lymau  Whitney Nov.,'40.'41    1— 

78.  WnjUB  Cbees  Abso. 

Wm.  8ed>»-ick July,  •64-'66      -9 


Freeflnuui's  EdiicatHniml  WiirlL. 

79.  Obio  (State.) 

8.  M.  Dickenson,  in  the 
interest  of  Nashrille 
Institute June.    1871      — ;t 


OREGON. 

i)o.'e.       rrM.M. 


PUUU  and  Mitnonariet, 

1.  Albakt. 

C.  H.  Mattoon Apr.,     1874      —9 

2.  Amitt. 

li.  Buss Deo.,'72-'73    1— 

5.  AsHLAzn). 

A.M.  Uussell Dec.,'81-'82      —3 

4.    ASTOBIA. 

Erra  Fisher Apx.,'46-'46    1— 

6.  Atebt  BuTTB  (See  14). 
6.  Betbamt. 

Vincent  Famkopf,  O«r..July,'80-'82    1—9 


DaU,       YrtM. 


Fuids  and  Miuionaria, 

7.  CaBLTOM  4:  VlGXHTTT. 

W.  £.  McCntcheon Jan.,     188S      —3 

8.  Cobvallis. 

F.  P.  Davidson Not.,'80.*81       -6 

9.  Cobvallu  &  PAUHrrofB. 

G.W.  Black.  Jr Oct.. '81- 89     — « 

10.  Dallas  Crrr. 

Sterling  Hill Sep., -71-12    1— 

11.  Sastbbn  Obeoon. 

8.  £.  Steams  (^  time 
Washington  Territory 
and  Idaho) Oot.,'7e-'78   a— 
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12. 


18. 


Trt.M. 

1—6 

—7 
2—3 


Fields  arid  Miationarxu.       Date, 
Sast  Pobtlakd. 
S.C.  Price Oct., 'Sl-'Sa 

EUOENS  CiTT. 

T.  M.  Marttn Sep., '71-*72 

C.  W.  Bees Feb.,'76-'78 

8.  C.  Price Oct.,  '78-'7»    1— 

B.  S.  McLafferty Sep.,  '80<'82    1—6 

U.  EuoKKK  City  akd  Avxbt 
Buns. 

a.  W.  Bond Har./60-'67 

15.  FoBxsT  City  (See  33). 

16.  OKBVAI8. 

Jm.  Welie.French  Prairie 
GhuTch Oct.,  '78-'79 

17.  JACXaONVILUI. 

Joseph  Bitter Deo.,  '71-72 

18.  Lookiko-Olaas. 

W.Q.  Miller Jan.,     1882 

19.  Mabshitbu). 

Chae.  P.  Bailey Jan.,     1881 

20.  Obsooit  (State). 

S^^u^^iM'v ^P'-  '4*-'W  10-11 

liezekiaii  Johnson Dec. ,  '46  -'47    a— 

Jas.  H.  Read Sep.. '61-'62  —9 

JohnD.  Po.* N0T.,'68-'64  1— 

E.  Curtisa.  C  nl  Miss.  ..Mar.,'71-'72  1—6 
Dong  Gong  (,   time  Wash- 
ington Terr  f,  Chinese.  Apr„'78-'80  2—6 

21.  OrkoonCity. 

Hezekiah  Johns  m Dec.,'47-'61  3—2 

Oeorge  C.  Chanc  er Sep.,  '61-'62  1— 

M.N.  Steams Mar.,    1866  —6 

J»»;A.Wirth Jan.,'73-'74  2— 

J.  T.  Huff 8ep.,'76-'78  3— 


2—8 


1—2 


1— 


1— 


DaU, 


Tn.M. 
—9 


1— 


PieHz  and  MUtionaria. 

22.  PxNDurroK. 

J.  T.  Huff May,  '81.'82 

23.  PlONXKB. 

J.  C.  Canterbory Nov.,'81.'8a 

24.  Pobtulnd. 

W.  r.  Boyakln Feb..  *K-*66 

Sam'l  Cornelius .  Jr July.  '60- '65    « 

Edward  C.  Anderson Noy.,'66-'71  4—2 

Fung  Chak.  Chinese Apr..  '81-'82  1— 

25.  Salkm. 

J.  D.  P.  Hungate Jnne,'66-'68   2—6 

T.M.Martin Oct.,  •e9-'71    1—6 

26.  Tablk  Bock. 

Jas.S.  Read Aug.,   1853 

27.  TsE  Dalles. 

CW.Bees l>eo,'78-'80 

O.  D.  Taylor. .Deo.,  '81-'82 

28.  Umpqua. 

Wm.  Jeter Mar.,'71-'72 

Jos.Bitter Jan..     1878 

29.  Washxnqton  Co. 

Geo.  C.  Chandler Oct.,'72-*78 

88.  Webtkbh  Obbooh. 

W.  N.  Prnett   (>^  time 
Wash.  Terr'y June,'72-'78 

81.  WB8TTnAUTiir(See32). 

82.  WerUniohaicdWestTda- 

LRIN. 

J.  D.  p.  Hungate July,  '68-'66 

33.  West  Umion&Fobest  City. 

Oeo.  C.  Chandler Oct., '78-*74    1 


—2 
2— 

—a 

-11 

1— 

1— 


1— 


2-10 


FEBrNSTIiTABriA. 

I>aU.      Tri,M. 


Fields  and  Missionaries. 

1.  AXXiBOBBMY. 

Wm.  Shadrack May,'36-'38    2— 

2.  BiBicnroHAif. 

Beinhart  Otto,  Ger Sep..  'ee-^O    3—9 

Bdw.  J.  Deckmann.  Oer.  July,  '70-'72    2—6 

F.  W.  Schallke,  Ger Feb.,  •73-'74    1— 

8.  Bbownsville. 

Thos.  J.  Cole...' I>ec.,'52-'54    1—9 

4.  Clabioh  (See  22). 

5.  Oemtebville. 

John  White June,'63-'6i    1— 

6.  Cobby  (See  25). 

A.D.   Bush Jan.,'66-'67    3— 

W.B.Connelly Aug..'70-'71    1— 

7.  Bbie. 

y' ^^8ler.  Ger Jnly,  -ei-'fis  —9 

John  -..«senmenijer,  Ger. Aug.. '66- '68  3— 

Adol^h  Genius.  Ger June.    1868  --5 

Z.  Mar»en  .Ger June,  '77.'79  2- 

u.  Koo pmann.  Ger July,  '79.'82  2—9 

8.  Faybtti:  Am)  Gbsutb  Cos. 

Benoni  Allen Apr.,'85.'37    2— 

9.  Fbbbfoht 

L.L.  Still Sep., '54-'55    1— 

10.  Gbxexe  Co.  (See  8). 

11.  JoHRsrowK. 

Wm.  B,  Bingham Jan.,     1854     —9 


I>aie,     rrs,M, 


Fields  and  Missionaries. 

12    Mbadvillb. 

E.  Macomber Apr..'87.'39    2—6 

18.  Millbbstowm. 

Robt.  Langer,  Ger June,    1874     -6 

Henry  Desch.     "   June,*76-'77    1— 

14.  Nobth-£abt. 

W.Dunbar Oct., '71-'78    2— 

15.  OilReoxons. 

R.  Jeffery Aug.,    1864     — i 

16.  Philadelphia  (See  20). 

Jos.  Perry,  Mariner's 

Bethel  .Jan.  '66-'09  ft— 

G,  D.  Blessene.  Ger Jan.', '71-'73  2—6 

John  Linker, (Kensington) 

_?«'■••••• Deo.,'73-'76  3— 

John  C.  Schmidt,  Ger. . . Oct.,  '78-'80  1—6 

17.  PXTTSBUBOH  (See  21). 

T.C.   l^edale Aug.,'46.'47      -11 

Henry  Kose,  Ger Dec,  '76.'77     —3 

18.  Saltsbubor  and  West 

Lebanon. 

Thos.  L  Penny Jan..    1854     -U 

19.  Scbanton. 

^olph  Genius,  Ger June,'75-'77    1-^ 

H.  A.  Griop,  Ger Sep.,  '77.'81    4— 

Jacob  Staub,  Ger Sep.,  •81-'82     -6 

20.  SOITTH  PBXLADEPBIA. 

John  O.  Schmidt,  Ger... Oct, '80.'82    »- 
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FUldt  and  MittUmariet,       Dale.     Tn.M. 

21.    BOTTTH  PlTTSBDBO. 

P.  M.  WeddeU Jitiie.'62-'56    8— 

Wm.  Piml,  Oer J»n., 'TS-'TS    1—6 

23.  Stbattonyillk  k  Clabioh. 

Thos.  I.  Penny I>ec./66-'66      — 9  '  29 

23.  TiooA 

Tobias  Pinkhftzn Not.,'40-'48    3— 

24.  Union  Mills. 

A.  M.Tennant Kay, '6&-'68    3— 

25.  Union  Huxs  &  Cobbt. 

A.  D.  Bush Jan.,    1864    1— 

26.  Warbem. 

Wm.  K.  Northrup Joly,     1847      -4 

27.  WABBBKfmUJE. 

J.  8.  HiUer.  Oer Apr.,  '78  '81    8—1 


28. 


80. 

31. 

82. 


FUldi  and  Misnomariei.       Date,      Tn.M. 

D.  P.  QUea.  Ger May.  •81.'82  —9 

Wasbxhotov. 

Malnor  C.  Blaine AQg./76-'77  3— 

WkSTKBN  PKMH8TI.VA1IIA. 

Eph'm.  F.  Goodrich May,    1632  —4 

Wkst  Gbeekvillx. 

Niiurod  Burwell Kot./52-'56  2—7 

Demaa  L.  Clouse Oct.,  '67-'62  i— « 

Wbst  Lkbanon  (See  18). 

WHiLIAJflSPOBT. 

John  Linker,  Ger Oct,  ^O-'TS  8 — 2 

J.  8.  Blenner.   ••   Jan.,  •74-'77  3—3 

J.  8.  Miller.       ••   Jan..     1878  —3 

B.  Oraalmann. " Jnne.'78-'81    3 6 


SOUTH   CAROLINA* 


FSeldt  and  Mittionariet. 

1.  AlKKM. 

Lucius  Ctithbert,GoLP60.Jaly,'68-'69    1—6 

2.  BajOcwbix  ft  ClOLLBTOir  Oca. 

J.  C.  Butler,  OoL  Peo. . . .reb.,":5.'77    2— 

8.  BxAuroRT. 

Isaac  W.  Brinherhoff,  GoL 

Peo June.   1862  —3 

Solomon  Peck .  CJol.  Peo . .  Not.,'62-'64  2— 

Jacob  Uobinson,  Col.  Peo.  Jan. .     1863  1— 

A.  B.Woodworth,Col.Peo.*eb..'66.'e9  3—3 

M.  B.  Forv.  Col.  Peo Oct.,     1868  —3 

Robt.  Thomson .  Col.  Peo.May,  •71-'72  —9 

4.  Bbthksda  k  Bio  Bbancb. 

J.  M.  Ohavia,  Col.  Peo. . .  .June,   1872      —4 

A.  Bio  Bbanch  (8oo  4). 

6.  Camden. 

Monroe  Boykin,  CoL  Peo.Feb.,  '72-'73    1— 

7.  Canaan. 

Edw.  G.  Greene.  Col.  Peo.  June,   1871      —4 

8.  Colleton  Co.  (See  2). 

9.  Catawba  Co. 

L.  Qolden,  Col.  Peo I>eo.,*65-'66      —4 

10.    CHABLE8T0N. 

Chas.  H.  Corey.  Col.  Peo. Sep.,  '66-'67  2—2 

Edw.  Lawrence,Col.Peo.June.'67-'68  1— 

Wilson  Carr June.'67-'68  1— 

JacobLegare Jan..     1868     —6 

Tilman  B.  Gaines June,'70-'71  1—6 

11.  Combaheb,Coo8awhatche£ 

and  pocotaglio. 

B.  F.  By thewood Apr. ,  *68-'70    2— 

12.  Coosa WBATCHXX  (See  11). 

18.  Dablinoton. 

Isaac  P.  Brockenton,  Col. 

Peo June/70-'71     —8 

Isaac  P.  Brockenton*  CoL 

Peo July.'77.'81    4— 

14.  Eastkbn  Soutb  Cabolina. 

J.  O.  B.  Dargan.  CoL  Peo.Nov.,'71-*74    2— 

16.   Flobxnok. 

W.  J.  Pamell Mar./72.'73    1— 

16.  Gbebnvillb. 

Gabriel  Poole,  GoL  Peo. .  Apr.,  '69-'70      -11 

17.  HmroN  Hkad  (See  24). 

18.  Kbbshaw  Co. 

Monroe  Boykin,  Col.  Peo.Oct.,  '70-'71    1— 


Dai€,      rn.M. 


YrtJl.  I         PiddM  and  MUtUmariu, 

19.  Lawtonville. 
BenJ.  L.  Briabane May,  *71.*73   2— 

20.  LONOTOWN. 

T.  W.  MilUchamp Jan.,    1874    1— 

21.  MabionCo. 
Wm.  Nolen July,'86-'S7    1— 

22.  Mt.  Plbasant. 
O.  F.  Gregory F€b..'71-'73    2— 

28.  POBT  RoTAL  See  27). 

Andrew  Wilkina,  CoU>iBO.Apr.,    1863      —I 

24.  POBT    BOTAL    AND   HlLXON 
HXAD. 

Carleton  Parker.  Ool.F«x>.Feb.,    1864      —I 

25.  PoooTALXGO  (See  11). 

26.  Ht.  Helkna. 
Jonathan  W.  Horton.  CoL 

Peo May,     1862 

W.  8.  Phillips,  Col.  P«o.  .Dec.  •63-'64 

27.  St.  Helena  ft  Pobt  Botal. 
Bei^.  L.  Brisbane May,    1870      — ' 

28.  SociettHill. 
Jas.  Hamilton,  Col.  Peo..Apr..'66-'67      — ! 

29.  Wertebn  South  Cabouna. 
J.  F.  Tolbert Mar.,    1869      — < 

30.    TOBETILLK. 

Tilman  H.  Gaines Aug./67-'69    2 — 

W.  A.  Gaines Aug.,'71-'72    1  — 


—2 

—4 


Freemneii  Educational  Work. 


31.    BXAUIOBT. 

Solomon  Peck Kot./64-'66     — 6 

Miss  Laura  A.  Thylng. .  .Koy.,'66-'66    1—] 
«•    8anhE.Peck 1" 

32.  Columbia. 

Benedict  faiUtato. 


.Noy..'64-*65 


Timothy  8.  DodflO Dee.,'70-'76  5 — 3 

Miss  H.  W.  Goodman. . .  .Jan.,  'TS-TT  3— 

B.  O.  Wooater Sep.,'75-'80  4—9 

Miss  M.  B.WooBter Dec., '75'77  1—2 

lirs.  £.  A.  Wooater Oct.,  '77-'HU  j— 

Lewis  Colby Oct..  •76.'79  3— 

Mias  L.  B.  Oibbs Oct.'77-'78  —8 

"    E.C.Sanders Oct..  *78-'80  1—4 

&J.  Qoodfpeed Oct.,  *T9»'81  l~.o 
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Pieldi  and  Mitnonaries.     Date.     Trt.M, 

Bliss  F.  R.  Goodspeed . . .  Oct. ,  '80-'81  —8 

Sam'l  H.  Baker Oct.,  '80-'8i  1—2 

A.  L.  Parr Oct.,  '80-'81  1— 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Fmt Oct.,  '80-'81  l— 

Miss  H&ry  Simms Oct. ,  '80-'8i  1—2 

• '    Helen  McGill Oct. .  •81-'82  —6 

A.  H.  McGill  Oct.,  '81-'82  —6 

O.  E,  Becker Oct.,  '81-'82  —6 


Fietdtand  Mi$tionarie».         D<de.      Tr»,3l. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Baker Oct.,  *81-'82  —6 

"    A.  M.  Wood Nov..'81.'82  —6 

35.  Hilton  Head. 

Ml88  Eliz.  Hill Nov.,'66-'66  —8 

34.  St.  Helsna. 

Miss  Ann  Frances  Carter.Mar.,    1864  -^ 

••    AbbieA.  Lewis Mar.,    1864  —3 


TENNESSEE. 

DaU.     Yrs.M. 


Fields  and  MUtionaHet. 

1.  BBDVORD,  WiLUAlCSOM  AND 

Mahrhat.t.  Cos. 
P.  F.  Terrell Apr.,'68.'69    1— 

2.  bxouhtbmtllb  and  muddt 

Crssk. 
W.  N.  Buckles Aug./67.'68    1— 

8.  Bbistol. 

J.  T.  Klncannon Ma7,'66.'60  3^ 

Mar.,'72-'73  — 1 

4.  Cabtkb  k  JoHMSON  Cos. 

L.  L.  Maples Nov.,'66-'66  1— 

6.  Ghattakoooa  (See  33). 

6.  CZiA&KSTZLLE. 

Theo.  B   Ripley Jmie.'42-'46    2-11 

7.  GUETBLAIID. 

G.  D.  Ovlatt Jan.,    1866    1— 

8.  Eastbbn  Tknkebbee. 

Jaa.  Eennon June,    1836  — 6 

Samuel  Love Feb.  '35-'36  1—6 

W.  A.  Nelson Oct..  '64-'66  2—6 

J.  T.  Klncannon  (>^  time 

Va Mar.,'71-'72  -11 

9.  Edgefield. 

E.  Strode,  Col.  Peo July,  '69-'70    1— 

10.  FatstteCo. 

Jas.  G.HaU Jan.,*33-'36    2—6 

12.  HskdebsohCo. 

Robt.  T.  Daniel Dec.,*37-'40    2— 

13.  JoEDisoN  Co.  (See  4). 

14.  Johnson  k  Sullivan  Cos. 

W.  N.  Buckles May,'69-'70    1— 

15.  JOKBHBOBOUOH. 

M.  V.  Nofifeinger May,  '66-'67    1—7 

16.  EiKoxviLLB  (See  33). 

Jos.  A.  Bnllard Jan.,  '4d-'44  1— 

Homer  Sears Feb.,  '46-'47  1—6 

Dan'l  W.   Phillips,  Col. 

Peo Sep.,  •64-'66  -11 

Edmund  Kelly.  CoLPeo.Apr  ,  •6»-'67  1—3 

J.  H.  Morton Oct.,  '65- '66  -10 

17.  La  Gbanob. 

H.  G.  Hayward Oct.,  '38-'39    1-10 

18.  Lkbakon. 

Jos.  A.  Bullaid July.'44-'46    »— 

19.  Leadtalb  (See  26). 
90.  McMiNN  Co.  (See  83). 

21.    MoMlNNVILIJC. 

J.  R.  Haggard.  Col.  Peo.  .Mar..    1866     —8 
John  Powell .Jane,   1866     —3 

23.  MaXCHBSXEB  &  TULLAHOlfA 

P.  F.TtoreU Apr,,    1860     —3 

38.  MiiWHAT.T.  Co.  (See  1). 

24.  MiOBAHiOBtrnxx. 

John  M.  Walters Ang./76-*77    1— 


DaU.     Yrt.M, 


Fiddi  and  Miisumariet. 

25.  MEitpms. 

Eleaser  G.  Eager  (5^  time 

Miss.) Feb./42-'43  1— 

Isaac  C.  Hoilo.  Col.  Peo.  Sep..  '63*64  1-8 

H.  G.  Dewitt,  Col.  Peo. .  .Apr.,    1864  —6 

Jos.  Cb6atbam,Col.  Peo.Mar.,*65-*66  1— 

Sam'l  G.  Sllliman Mar.,'66-'66  1— 

A.  C.  Caperton.  Col.  Peo. .  Jnne,'67-'(>8  1— 

W.  F.  Troughton,      •    ..Feb.,    1868  —4 

W.H. Phillips,  ••     ..Aug.,'68-'70  IS 

Z.C.  Rush,  ••     . . July,'66.'67  1— 

26.  MORBIBIOWN  ft  Leadvale. 

Peter  Gwlan Aug./70.'71     —6 

27.  MuDDT  Cbsex  (See  2). 

28.  Mttbhueesbobough. 

Thoe.  B.  Ripley June,'41.'42    1— 

Z.  C.  Rush July,'65-'66    1— 

29.  Nashtellx. 

B.C.  Howell Jan.,    1834    1— 

Elihu  Robinson Mar.,   1834     —5 

John  S.  Weetover Mar.,    1864      —3 

Simon  Quackeubush.  Col. 

i^ Aug.,   1864      —2 

W.  P.  T.  Jones,  Mulberry 

St.Col.Ch June,'74-'77    3— 

Miss  M.  £.  Aberciombie, 

Col.  Peo    Dec.,'78-'80    1—6 

Miss  £.  F.  Adams.   Col. 

I*eo Dec.,'78-'80    1—6 

30.  New  Mabxxt. 

W.  W.  Merriman Mar..    1866      —4 

31.  Polk  Co. 

Thos.  Postell.  Col.  Peo. . .  Nov.,'69-'70    1— 
Thos.  A.  Higdon,  ••      ...Nov..'69.'71    2— 

32.  Polk  k  McMinn  Cos. 

Thos.  A.  Bell Jan.,    1872    1— 

33.  Shelbtville,  Enoxville  k 

Chattanoooa. 
Simon  P.  Anderson.  Col. 
Peo July.'66.'67    1— 

34.  Sullivan  Co.  (See  14). 

W.N.  Buckles  ( ^  timeVa.)May,'71.'72    1— 
86.  Sweet  Watbb  Vallet. 

J.  P.  Kefauver Sep.,'  64-'69    4—6 

36.  TBHNEsncE  (State). 

P.  S.  Gayle Oct..  "SS-'SS    1—6 

Rob't T.  Daniel Dec.'SS-'Jj?    2— 

Simon  P.  Anderson,  Col. 

„I*eo July,  •67.'68    1— 

M.  V.    Koffsinger,   Gen'l 
Mias Dec.,'67.*68    1— 

37.  Tdllaboma  (See  22). 
88.  We»tbbn  Tennessee. 

Jacob  Browning Oct.,  '38*'40    3 

39.  Williamson  Co.  (See  1). 
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Freitfnieii  Etfacatlonal  Work. 

Fieldt  and  Mutionariei.    •  Date.      Trt.M. 

40.  Ifii.Aia>No  10, 

IflM  J.  P.  Moore Jan..     1864     —3 

41.  Mkmphxm. 

Mra.  H.  O.  Dewttt Apr.,    1864  —6 

£.  C.  Branch Jan.,     1864  —6 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Branch Apr.,    1864  —3 

Saml  O.  Smiman Mar  .'64-'66  1— 

Wm.  Bailey Ma7.'66'66  1— 

Miaa  8.  Q.  BaUey May.  *66-'66  1^ 

••    8.  A.  BaUey May,  '^b-'W  1— 

Mrs.  P.  W.  Bailey May/66-'06  1— 

43.  Nashvillx. 

NashTllla  Inttttato. 

H.  L.  Wayland Jnne.'64-'66     —% 

D.  W.  Phillips Au«./66.'(a  16— 

Z.  0.  Rnah Jnly,*67-*68    1— 

J.  H.  Magee Mar..    1869     --6 


48. 


FieUU  cmd  Mii$umari«M,        Date.      Trt.M. 

MissM.I.  Reed May.     1869  ~3 

A.J.  Cnshing .8ep.,'fl9-'70  1— 

Miss  £.  H.  Smith Ang./69'76  4—9 

MissC.  y.Dyer Sep.. 'TD-'Sa  ft— 4 

Ii.B.  Teflt. S«p..'74-'83  7—7 

MJsa  E.  A.  PhiUipB Oct..'76.'78  3— 

••    M.  A.  Frazer Oct.,  '76-*78  1—5 

"    C.Mears Oct.,  •76-'78  1—6 

Ohss.  8.  Dinklns Jan.,     1878  —6 

MJsa  A.  F.  Bickford 8ep.,  '78'80  1—6 

••    M.  A.Fi8ke Sep.,  •78.'80  1—6 

••    E.R.  George Sep..  "TS-'Si  3-10 

'•    M.  R.  FmiUi Sep..  .78-'83  3-10 

*'    M.  E.  Herrick Sep..  '78-'81  3—1 

"    A.  R.  Phillips Sep., '80-'83  1—4 

L.B.  Fish Sep.. 'a0.'83  1—4 

L.  C.  Hoppel Sep.,  *Bl'*iti  —7 

*TS1KWKMM, 

N.  H.  Bnsley.  in  interest 

of  NashTlUe  Inst. Jnly.Tr-'TB  -  4 


FieUt  and  Miuionariet.        Dale,     TnM, 
1.  AxnxBHoir  Go.  (See  80). 

3.  Ausnif. 

Jacob  Fontaine,  Col.Poo.Feb.,*71-'73    1— 

3.    AUSTIK  AKD  BasTBOP. 

R.  H.  Taliaferro Mar.,'47-'48    1— 

4.  BASimop  (See  8). 

6.  Bbbhbam. 

C.  F.  Jensen,  Oer Jnly,    1881     —3 

6.  Caldwxli*.  Guadalttpb, 

Hays  ft  Coicai.  Cos. 
Jas.  H.Wells May.'48-'49    1— 

7.  Cedab  Hill. 

0.  F.  Jensen,  Oer July ,'79-'81    3— 

8.  CoiCAL  Co.  (See  6). 

9.  GoBPUs  Chbxsti. 

J.  M.CarroU Oct., 'Sl-'SS     —6 

10.  East  Texas. 

W.  R.  Maxwell,  Oenl 
Mlss'y Oct..  •81.'83      —6 

11.  ElPabo. 

Rlch'd  Walsh Apr.,  •81.'83    1— 

13.  iFATETTE  AND  LaVACA  CoS. 

A.  Haoujiler.  Oer Oct ,  '79.*80    1— 

13.  Ft.  Cohcho. 

£.  J.  Mays Jan..     1883      —3 

14.  Oalyxcton. 

Jas.Hnckins Noy..'43-'43     —6 

15.  OaLTBSTOM  AKD  HODSTOK. 

4m.  Huckins Noy.,'40.'43    3~ 

16.  Hatb  Go.  (See  6). 

17.  Hendcbsom  Co.  (See  80). 

18.  Houston  (See  16). 

F.  W.  Becker,  Ger June,*81-'83     —9 

19.  Indspkndxncs. 

Wm.  M.  Tryon Jan..  '41-'43    2— 

30.  Ihdxpbndbnce  4c  Washixo- 

TON. 

Wm.M.  Tryon Jan..     1843    1^ 


Fiddi  and  MiuUmariei.       Dale,     Trt.M, 

31.  Labxdo. 

John  D.Wright Jan.,    1883     «-3 

33.  Lavaca  Co.  (See  13). 

23.  Mabhwat.t, 

G.W.Rogers 8ep..'80-'81     —6 

34.  Plxasakt  Gbovx  Aaso. 

J.  M.  Scates - Not..    1881     —3 

35.  POuc  Co.  (See  37). 

36.  Rio  GXANDX  Mnsios. 

W.D.Johnson Dec..'81-'83     ^3 

37.  San  Jacinto  k  Pouc  Cos. 

D.  W.  Jackson Nov..'81-'82      —8 

38.  San  Saba. 

J.  R.  Miller Jan..     1883     -^ 

39.  TxxAS  State). 

Ben).  B.  Baxter Dec.,'43-'4S  —3 

F.  W.  SchalUEe.  Ger May.  '70.'71  1— 

F.  Kiefer.  Ger May,'70-'7S  3— 

O.  C.  Pope.  Gen'l.  Miss.  .OoL.  '81.'83  —6 

30.  Van  Zandt,  Hxndxbboh  ft 
Andxbson  Cob. 
W.  H.  Hendrix Oct.  *81.'83     —6 

81.  Wabhxnoton  (See  30.) 

Wm.M.  Tryon Jan.,'44-'46    1—6 


Freeiliiuui's  Ediwatloiua  W«rk. 


33. 


A.  B.  Griggs  (in  interest 
of  Bishop  CoUeges . .  .Oct..     1880 

Bishop  Baptist  College. 

a  W.  Culver Oct,  •81.'83 

Miss  Myrtie  A.  Cnlver..Oet.  *81.*8a 
Miss  Mary  £.  Simmons.. Oct..  '»l-*»3 

F.D.  Shaver Oct. '81-lri 

F.  Cliong Oct.'ai'OI 
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Fiddt  and  MiuUmaries. 

1.  Ogdkk. 

I>wiglit  Spencer 


UTAH   TERRITORY. 

Date,      Tri.M. 


.I>ec./80-'82    1—8 


DaU.       Trs.M. 


Fieldt  andMittUmariet. 

2.  Salt  Laks  CiTT. 

Bewail  Brown,  {}i  time 
Wy.  Ter.) Oot.,*71-'7a 


Fieidt  and  Miuiotiaries, 
1.  Bloohtdeld  (See  6). 


VERMONT. 

Dale.     TrtM, 


3.  Bbatoxsoiiouor. 

David  DoriTage,  Fr8ncli.Jiine»    1872     —3 

8.  Bttbuiiotom. 

U.I.Parker Mar.,'49.'60  1— 

A.  L.  Therrien,  French  .  .Jan.,  '76-'79  8—9 

J.  D.  BoBsier         •*        .  .Oct..  •79-'82  2—6 

4.  EM06BUBOH  (See  7). 


Date.      Trs.M. 


Fieldi  and'Jiiuionariei. 

6.  Essex  Co. 

Geo.  W.  Bntler  (^  time 
N.  H.) July/46-'46    1— 

6.    LUKEMBUBOH  k  JjUOOUriXLD. 

Geo.  W.  Butler    (^  time 
N.  H July/46.'48    2— 

7.  Hqhtgoickrt  k  Enosbubob. 

J.  D.  Bossier.  French. . .  Noy./71-*78    1-11 

8.  Ykbmomt.  (State). 

David  Duxiyage,  French.  Sep.,  '72-'78     —9 


Fieldi  and  Mxttionariei, 


1.  Al^SXAMliBIA. 

J.  J.  Brooks.  Col.  Peo. .  .May.     18«4  —2 

Geo.  W.  Parker.  Col.  Peo.Dec.,  'Bd-'e?  1— 

J.Thomas,                "       Jan.,     1868  — « 

L,  W.Brooks,           •*       Jan.,     1868  —6 

2.  AixxAHDBiA  Co.  (See  16). 

3.  AUGUBTA  Co.  (Soe  6). 

4.  BOTKTOimTCO. 

J.  P.  Carron,  Col.  Peo..  .Oct.,  *^6-*Vl    2— 

5.  BoTETOtmr  k  Adj.  Cob. 

J.  P.  Carron,  Col.  Peo Oct.,  '69-*74    6— 

6.  BoncioTTBT  k  Auovbta  Cos. 

J.  P.  Carron.  Col.  Peo. . .  .Oct.,  •68-'6»    1— 

7.  BOTKTOUBT  k  BOCSBBXDOX 

Cos 
J.  p.  Carron,  Col.  Peo. . .  .Oct.,  '67-*68    1— 

8.  Chablotte  C.  H. 

Job.  Walker,  Col.  Peo ... .  Mar.,'68-'70    2— 

9.  Chablottr  Co.  (See  80). 

Jos.  Walker,  Col. Peo.... Mar.,    1870      —9 

10.  Chablottesvillx. 

Henry  MarBhall,Col.Peo.Apr.,     1866     — 1 

11.  Chzstbbfield  Co. 

Itob't  Uaskins May,  '71-'7a 

12.  CHBisnAinriLXjc. 

R.  Burton,  Col.  Peo May,  '67-'68 

13.  Coalfield. 

FieldB  Cook,  Col.  Peo ....  June,    1866 

14.  Eastzbn  ViBOimA. 

Asa  Prescott,  Col.  Peo. .  .June.    1863 
L.  6.  Barker.        "       ...July,    1864 

16.  Fairfax.  Alexandria  amd 
Lamcaster  Cos. 
B.  S.  Laws,  Col.  Peo Oct. ,  '68-'69      —I 

16.  Falls  Chubcb. 

W.G.lUiymond,Col.Peo.Oet.,     1866     —4 

17.  Fbaitelxn  DzpOT. 

Job.  Gregory,  Col.  Peo . . .  Aug. ,'68-'72    4— 

18.  FbomtRotal. 

Sam'l  M.  Athey Feb.,  '78-'74    1— 


ynusiNiA, 

DaU,      Tn.M,  Fieldt  and  MistUmariet.  Date.     Trt.M, 

19.  Giles  Co.  (See  40).  * 

20.  Hampton. 
Wm.  Thornton.  OoLPecAug.,  '66-'70    4— 

21.  James  Square. 
Wm.  O.Bailey Jan..     1868     -—9 

22.  Lanoastxb  Go,  (See  16). 

28.  Lebabob. 

AsaBouth Doc., '67-'68    1~ 

24.   LlBEBTT. 

J.  A.  Davis. . .". Nov.,'66-'66    1— 

26.    LiBBBTT,  TiMBXB  BiDOX  k 

Mt.  Vxbbob. 
J.A.Davis Jan., '67-'68    2— 

26.  LuKXBBUBO  Co.  (See  30). 

27.  Madison  Co. 
M.  H.  Gasklns,  CoLPeo.  .Jan.,    1869    1— 

28.  Mabion. 
B.  H.  Boatwrlght.  Col. 

Peo July,'69-'70     -« 

29.  Mabion  &  Wytbxvilub. 
Wm.  Huflf Dec.,'66-'66      —9 

30.  Mboklenbcbo.  Lttnebbttbo 
k  Charlotte  Cos. 

D.  F.  Leach,  CoL  Peo Jan..'72*'82    9—6 

81.  Middlesex  Co. 

Jas.  Eenuer.  Col.  Peo. . .  .June,    1870     —6 

32.  Mt.  Calvary  (See  88). 

83.  Mt.  Vernon  (See  26). 

84.  Norfolk. 
Thos    Henson,  1st.  CoL 

Church Nov.,'68.'65    2— 

Thos.  Henson Jan..  '67-'68'   1— 


—8 

—9 

—3 

—3 
—2 


36.  Pktbrsbttko. 

Wm.  E.  Walker,  Col.  Peo.Mar..  1866     —6 

John  W.Terry.        "       .May,  1866     —2 
Edgar  Smith,  1st.  African 

Church Apr..  1866     — 1 

36.   POPLAB  Gbove. 

Bob't  Griggsby,  OoL  Peo.Jan..  1867    1— 
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87. 
38. 
39. 
iO. 
41. 

43. 


43. 

44. 
45. 
46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

60. 

61. 
62. 


68. 


64. 


66. 
66. 


Fields  and  MitMionariet.        DaU.      Trt.M. 

l?o«rsuovm. 
£.  a.  Corprew,  OoLFeo. .  Jime.'64-'68    4~ 

Pbovidkxtck  k  Mt.  Calyabt. 

E.  W.  CrldUn Apr.,  '71.'72    1— 

pRXMcis  Edwabd  Co. 

W.W.CoUey May,    1871      —4 

PULABKI  k  OtlUSB  OO. 

G.  Qnty,  Col.  P«o Apr.,    1866      —9 

Rappahahnook  Co. 
Jamos  F.  Kemper.  Col. 
Pec May.     1875     —4 

BZCBMOND. 

A.  B.  Smith Jan., '46.'46    1— 

F.  McCarthy,    BelTldere 

Church Oct.,  •66-'66  -11 

J.  H.  Fox.  Col.  Peo Feb..  '71-'7a  1— 

John  M.  Butler.  Col.  Peo.Ang.,    1871  —3 

G.  8.  StockweU,        "      .Apr..  •66-'66  1— 
Peter   Bandolpb,  Eben- 

eser  Church Nov.,'66-'67     -11 

John  Blenner,  Ger Oct. ,  *70-'71    1— 

Wm.  Papenhausen.  Ger.Sep.,  '78-'80    1—8 

BOCKETTS. 

Wm.  A.  Person,  Col.  Peo. Jan.,    1870     —8 
J.  T.  Kincannon.     "      .Sep.,     1870      --i 

BUSBELL  Co. 

Aaa  Bonth Dec.. '66.'67    %— 

dcOTTSVTLLE. 

J.  H.  Fox,  Col.  Peo Feb..  •7a.'73    1— 

fiHBNAMDOAH  YaLUBT. 

John  Lyles Jan.,     1870     -11 

SorTHKRN  YlBODaA. 

J.  W.  Patterson,  Col. Peo. July,     1881      —1 
Ellis  Watts  ••      .Dec..'81-'82      —3 

South  WK8T  VntanoA. 

David  KitzmUler  Noy..'68-'69    1— 

J.  T.  Kincannon  CoLPeo. 
(JitimeTenn.) Mar./71-'72     -11 

Staumton. 
F.W.Morris Feb.,    1870      —9 

STEVBHSONyiLXiB. 

P.  H.  Bagby .  Col.  Peo May,     1869     >-4 

TXMBCB  BiDOB  (See  26). 

YiBGiNiA  (State). 
Jos.  H.  Jones  (>fi  time 

Md.) May, '41-'43    2— 

AsaProscott.   Col.  Peo..Sep.. '63-'64     —9 
J.  S.  Bacon.   Col.  Peo.  .Apr.,    1869     —6 

Washikoton  Co. 
W.  N.  Buckles  (K  time 
Tenn. ) May.  *71-'72    1— 

WnjJAMSBUBO. 

John  M.    Dawson,   Col.  ^ 

Poo  Jan..  •67.'80  12—6 

Wm.  C.  Hall.  Col.  Peo..  .Mar.. '69-73    4— 

Wkhlkvujj  (See  29). 

YOBKTOWN. 

John  Carey.  Col.  Peo. . .  .May.  .'66.'68    3 — 


Freedinni  Edueatlonal  Work.' 

57.  Alkxahdbia. 

Miss  M.  A.  Collier May,  '64-'66  2- 

"     M.  J.  Emerson Aug..'66-'66  -10 

••     E.M.  Keltie Nov.,'64-'66  1— 

*•     M.  L.  Arery Aug.,  •66.*66  — « 


Fieldt  and  Missionaries.  Date.      Yrs.M. 

MlssS.  A.  Gray Feb.,     1866  —6 

Geo.  H.  Steemer Oct.,  *66-'67  — 4 

Miss  Martha  Winfleld. .  .Oct..  66-'67  ^4 

"     C.  Gowing NoT..'66-'67  —7 

"     L.Lane Oct.,  •66-'67  —4 

68.  AUEXAKDBIA     k    WlIXLAlCB- 

BURO. 

Clement  Bobinson Jan..  '6 V68    2—8 

69.  AxHEBsrCo. 

Jos.  S.  Brown May,  •71-'72      —8 

60.  Afpomattox. 

J.  B.  Mathews May,  '71-72      —8 

61.  Ablinoton. 

B.  8.  Laws June.    1871      —3 

62.  A8HI.AND. 

Miss  J.  Bell Oct,  •66-'67      —7 

63.  BbatebDax. 

Jesse  Uemdon May,    1871      — I 

64.  BkdfobdCo. 

H.  H.  Johnson May,     1872      —4 

65.  Botdtok. 

Henry  Bacon June,    1870      —3 

66.  CamiibbixCo. 

J.  H.Carey May,     1871      —4 

67.  Crablottb  C.  H. 

Whitfield  Clarke May,     1871      —4 

Wm.  A.  Thompson May.     ltJ72      — i 

68.  CHBOTIAirVIULE. 

Cephas  L.  Davis June.    1871      —3 

69.  Deatonsvuxb. 

W.W.CoUey June.    1870     —3 

70.  EA8mLI.B. 

CM.  Beckett June,   1871      —3 

71.  Ebom. 

Dan'l  Stewart June.    1869      —3 

72.  Essex  Co. 

Wm.  Cousins May.    1872      — 4 

73.    FaBRHAM'S  CBOSS  BOADB. 

A.  M.  Newman June,    1869      —3 

74.  FbEDERicKBinta. 

MiesJ.  BeU Oct.. '65-'66  —9 

"     L.  E.  Sheldon Jan.,  '66.*67  -11 

"     M.  W.  Stouten- 

burgh Oct..  •65-'68  2—4 

MlM  £•  Stoutenburgh. .  .Oct.,  '66-'67  -10 

75.  GlLPXBLD. 

Chas.  H.  McDaniel June.    1870      —3 

76.  QOOCOLK'SCD  C.  H. 

Jackson  Soott May,     1872      —4 

PhlUip  W.  Diggs May,    1872      —4 

77.  GoocauiNX>  Co. 

Graef  Carter May.     1871      —4 

78.  Halifax  Co. 

Amos  A.  Powell May. '71 -'72      — S 

79.  Hanoveb  C.  H. 

T.C.  Chavls .June,    1870      ~^ 

80.  HamovebCo. 

JesseHemdon May,    1872      —4 

81.  HaRMOKT  YlIiLAOB. 

Wm.  Bassett June,  1870      — ^1 

82.  Kbtkville. 

Wm.  A.  Thompson Jnne/09-'70     —8 

83.  KiHO  WiuzAM  Co. 

J.  M.  Chavls May,     1871      ~4 

M.  T.Lewis May.    1872      -~4 
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Fields  and  Mittionaries.  Date.       Yrs.M. 

84.    KiLMABXOCX. 

Dau'l  Stewart June,    1869  —3 

85.  Loct/KT  Kill. 

W.  H.  Scott Juiie/69-'70  — < 

86.  LOBSTTO. 

Wm.  Cousin June,    1870  —3 

87.  LOUDOTJN  Co. 

Harvey  JohnBon June,'71-'72  — 8 

88.  Louisa  Co. 

W.  W.  CoUoy Bfay.     1873  —4 

89.  LTlfCHBUItO. 

C.  E.  Brown Jan..     1866  —6 

Miss  C.  Gowing Dec..'66-'66  —6 

••    8.  C.  Whitaker Jan.,     186«  —6 

"    A.  F.  Whitaker....M»y,    1866  —2 

J.  M.  Armistcad June.    1870  —3 

Jos.  E.  Jones June,   1870  —3 

90.  MAMCHKirrER 

Miss  B.  E.  K  Thompson.Oct.,  •65-'67  1—6 

••    M.  J.  Bicliards.  ...May,    1866  —3 

91.  MSOELXKBUBO  Co. 

Cephas  L.  Davis June.    1872  —4 

92.  MxRERniN. 

Whitfield  Clarke June,    1870  —3 

93.  KkwportNkws. 

W.  H.  Bergfels Feb.,    1864  —6 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Bergfels Apr.,     1864  —8 

Henry  M.  Dean Nov.,'64-'66  —3 

94.  NxwKbktCo. 

J.  W.  Patterson May.  '71-'7a  —8 

95.  Nbw'sFkrbt. 

A.  A.  Powell June,    1870  —3 

96.  NOBFOLK. 

Ml8S  M.J.  McQueen  ...May,    1864  —8 

Orlando  Spratley June,    1871  —4 

97.  Northampton  Co. 

C.M.Beckett June,    1872  —3 

98.    NOBTHUltBEBULHD  Co. 

J.S.Kelly June.    1871  —4 

99.  Pktxbsburo. 

Geo.  W.  Goines June,   1866  —6 

F.M.Bates Oct.. '66-'67  1—9 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Bates Oct, '66 '67  1—9 

Nelson  Bates Oct.,  '65.'66  —9 

Mrs.  Nelson  Bates Oct. .  '66-'66  —9 

Miss  E.  L.  Berry Nov..'66-'67  —7 

Dan'l  Hodgkins Apr.,    1866  —2 

ColUer  M.  Tabb Oct.,  •66-'66  1— 

100.  POBTBUOUTH. 

Mrs.  8.  M.  Miller Mar..    1864  —6 

Miss  M.  E.  Knowles July,'64-'65  —9 

8.  B.  Gregory Dec.,  •64-*66  —6 

Miss  8.  J.  Harris  Nov..'64-'65  —8 

••    J.  D.  Barker July.'64-'66  -11 

•«    Julia  M.  Bartlett.    July, '64. '70  6—1 

•'    A.  B.  Hancock Oct..  '64-'66  -10 

"    A.  M.  Draper Apr.. '66.'70  4— 

'*    E.  M.  Keltle Nov..'65-'66  —8 

"    E.  E.Lewis Nov.,'67-'68  —7 

101.  POWHATTAH. 

JacksonScott May,     1871  —4 

102.  Rappahakvock  Co. 

Geo.  W.  Horner July,'71-'72  — 0 

103.  BXCTOBTOWIV. 

Bei^,  Booker June.   1871  —3 

104.  BlOHVOVD. 

Nathan  B.  Chamberlain.  July,    1866  —2 

Miss  0.  N.  Keith May.  *65-'66  1— 


Fields  and  Mittionaries.         Date     Yrs.M. 

Miss  Elinla  P.  Brannon..May.     1865  —3 

••    A.  A.  Lewis Oct., '65-'66  —9 

••    8.  A.  White Aug.,'65-'(i6  —7 

J.G.  Binney. Nov.,'66-*66  —8 

Miss  M.  A.  Howe Oct. ,  '65-'67  1—3 

"    L.  A.Cayford Aug..'66-'86  1— 

"    A.  B.  Hancock Oct.,  •66-'67  1—9 

"    M.  E.  Knowles Apr. .  '66-'fi9  4—1 

••    8.  L.  Barrett Oct., '66 '09  2—6 

"    A.Rogers Oct.,     1866  —2 

••    E.  A.  C.Smith Oct,     1866  —2 

•*    A.  L.Williamson..  Oct.,     1866  —2 

"    K.E.  Williamson..  No  v.,    1866  —2 

••    C.  B.  Emery Oct..  'C6.*67  —6 

"    S.  Brown   Nov.,    1866  —2 

••    M.  E.A.  Brown....Nov..'66-'67  —3 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Minor Nov. .  •66-'67  —5 

••    A.  Alston  May,     1868  —3 

*•    H.  W.Goodman...  May,  •e9-'70  2-10 

"    F.  B.  Troy Oct.,'69-'70  —9 

««    F.  CBomi .Oct., '69.*70  —9 

Miss  E.  E.  Crouch Oct,  '65-*67  1—6 


Blchmond  Inftttiite. 

O.H.  Corey May,'69.'82 

I.  T.  Armstead Oct.,  '70-*7a 

Wm.  Cousins Oct .  •70-'71 

Oct.,  •71-'72 

Miss  H.  W.  Goodman. .  .May,  •69-'72 

Sterling  Gardner Nov.,'69-*70 

8ep..'72-'73 

July,-76'76 

Jos.  E.  Jones Oct..  '70.'71 

"     "      ••      Oct..  •76-'82 

A.  H.  Cumber Sep. .  •72-'75 

Chas.  J.  Daniels Oct..  '72  '78 

8.  J.NeUey Sop..'73-'74 

H.  B.  Bunts Oct,'74.*76 

B.J.  Medley Oct.  •74-'76 

H.  H.Johnson Feb.,     1876 

D.  N.  Vassar Oct,  '77-'82 

MiasJ.  Turpin Oct.  •80-'82 

105.  BicimoirDCo. 

Wm.  C.Dennis June.   1872 

106.    BOAKOKIE  Co. 

Chas.  H.  Carey May,    1872 

107.  BooxBBiDOie  Co.  (See  7). 

C.  H.  McDaniel May,    1871 

108.    BoCKnVOHAK  Co. 

T.J.  Chick May.    1872 

Chas.  H.  McDaniel May.    1872 

109.  Spottstlvakia. 

Edward  Anderson May.     1871 

110.  SrowrPorNT. 

R.  A.  Motley June.    1871 

111.  ViBOiNiA  (State*. 

Joseph  E.  Jones,  Interest 
of  Richmond  Institnte.Jane.'77-'79 

Joseph  E.  Jones.  Minis- 
terial Institutes June,    1881 

D.  N.  Vassar.  Interest  of 
Richmond  Institute.. June,    1880 

112.  Warwick  Co. 

T.D.Wright May.    1872 

113.  Wn.TJAMHBURQ  (See  58). 


12-11 
1— 

—8 

—8 
3—1 

—3 

-8 

1—4 

—7 
8-10 
1-11 
8-10 

—9 


—3 
8—2 
1—2 


1— 
—2 
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WASmHGTON  TBKRITORY. 


tUldt  and  Jiutionariea.       Date.    Trs.M. 

1.  Ckhtervtujb. 

p.  U.  Harper Jan.,     1876    1-- 

3.  ORKnALZB  Co.  (See  4). 
8.  Orskzt  (See  13). 

4.  €k>WLrns,  Chvhaub,  Lewis 

&  Thvbhton  Coe. 
P.  H.  Harper Not.,'74.'76    1— 

5.  EAflTKBir    Wasbzkoton 

TCBBITOBT. 

S.  E.  Steams  (H    time 

Idaho  and  Oregon)  . .  .Oct.,  '76.'78    2— 
S.  £.  Steams  (>i    time 

Idaho)  Nov..'80-'82    1—3 

6.  Lxwis  Co.  (See  4). 

7.  Oltmpxa. 

JosephCosto Jan.,     1872      —9 

8.  Otstebvxixb. 

8.  £.  Steams Mar..'71-'72    1— 

9.  PUOET   SOTTKD    &  BBXTIBB 

Columbia. 
W.  £.  H.  James Apr. ,  '81-'S2    1— 


Fieldg  and  Missionariei.       DaJte.    Tn,M. 

10.    PUTAIXUP. 

Jonathan  Wichser Sep.,  '78-'79    I'- 
ll. PtrrAixT7P  k  Whtte  Rivkb. 

Jonathan  Wichser Sep.,  •79-'81    2 — 

12    Seattlx. 

Jun.  A.  Wirth Jnly.  '77-'«2    2—6 

13.  Spokakk  Ain>  Chkkky. 

IJ.  W.  C.  Brltt Sep., '81-'82      —6 

U.  Thubbtok  Co.  (See  4). 

15.  Waixa-Waixa. 

W.  M.  Pruett  {H    time 

Oregon) June.'7a-'73  1— 

J.L.  Blitch July,  •79-'»0  1-3 

D.J.Pierce Mar./81-'82  1— 

16.  Washimotom  Tebb't. 

Dong     Oong    (}«     time 
Oregon).  Chinese Apr.,  '78-'80    S-« 

17.  Whitx  BrrxB  (See  11). 


WEST  VnU»INIA. 


lielda  and  Mistionaries. 


Dale,     Tr».M. 


1.    BUCXHANIVON. 

Jouattian  Smith Dec  ,'66*69  2—6 

2.    GHABI.C8ION. 

J.  B.  Hardyrlck  Aug.  ,'71-'72  1— 

Sam'l  Prank  Taylor Apr.,    1876  — S 

T.  C.  Johnson Dec.,  '77.'82  4—2 

8>  Glabksbubo. 

Benj.  Holden Apr./43.'45  2— 

F.J.  Gather Dec.,'65-'fl9  3— 

4.  Doddbidob  Co.  (See  8  and  24). 

6.  Obavton  (See  21). 

Geo.  Davidson June,*66-'69  3— 


6.  OuTAinxxTTX  k,  HuimNO- 

TON. 

A.  M.  Slmms liar.. 


1872     —9 


7.  Habbsbon  Co. 

Benj.  Holden Oct., 'S8-'41    2—6 

8.  HaBBXRO^I     &    DODDBIDOE 

Cos. 
F.J.  Aahbnm Dec.,'64.'66    1— 

9.  Habbibon  k  Lewis  Cos. 

Bonj.  Holden Apr..'41-'43    2— 

10.  Habhisokville  k  Sebteb- 

VIT.T.R. 

Philip  A.  Woods Apr.,  '66-'68    2— 

11.  HnmiKaTON  (See  6). 

12.    jACiESOlVCo. 

Jabez  Swlger Mar.,*66-'67    1— 

13.  Lewis  Co.  (See  9). 

14.  MabsrallCo. 

Job  Bossell... Apr.,'66-'67    1— 

16.    MiDDLBBOtTBNE. 

Daniel  Seek  man Jan.,    1864    1— 


FieUie  and  Misnonariee.       Date,      Trt.M^ 

16.  MOBGAKTOWN. 

A.  B.  Pendleton Sep.,  '64>'66    2— 

J.  M.  Purinton Jan., '67-'09    2—6 

Le  Koy  Stevens Aug.,'71-'72    1— a 

17.  KoBTH  FoBK  (See  26). 

18.  Pabeebsbctbo. 

Henry  MUler.  Ger June  W-'eg    2—5 

Theophllus  Koerber.  Oer.  Apr.  ,'70-*71    1— 

19.  Pleasants  &  Adj.  Cos. 

Benj.  M.  Stout May,  '64-'66    1— 

20.  BlFLET  AND  SPEKCEB. 

Jonathan  Smith Dec. ,  *65-'66    1— 

21.  Simpson,  Webstsb  k  Oeaf- 

TON. 

Geo.  Davidson June.  '66-'66    1— 

22.  SiBTEBTiLLE  (See  10). 

23.  Spenceb  (See  20). 

24.  Ttleb  A;  Doddbidoe  Cos. 

F.J.  Ashbum Dec..'66-'66    1— 

25.  Websteb  (See  21). 

26.  West  Union  k  No.  Fobs. 

Geo.  W.  Duff    Jan.,'65-"66    2— 

27.  West  Vibginia  'State). 

.    D.  B.  Purinton.  General 

Miss Aug..'66.*67    2— 

W.  E,  Powell  (H  time) 
General  Miss Jan.,  '81-'82    1—8 

28.  Wberlino. 

Geo.  Cyrus  Sedwick. ....  Dec.,  '36-'37  —4 

B.  H.  Sedwick Dec.,'40.'41  —8 

N.G.Collins Apr..'45.'47  2-5 

J.  J.Babcock May.'64-'65  1—1 

J.  W.Taggart Feb.,'66-'68  2— 

J.Rowley Mar.,'e»-*71  2— 

J  B.  Bristow Mar..'72-*76  4— 

Thos.  P.  Clancy Joly.'7fl-'79  3— 

J.  B.  Mulford June,'81.'82  — » 
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WIBGOIV9IN. 


1. 

a. 

8. 
4. 

6. 
6. 
7. 
8. 

9. 


10. 

11. 
13. 

13. 
U. 

16. 

16. 
17. 

18. 


19. 
30. 
31. 

33. 

33. 
34. 

36. 


36. 
37. 
38. 


FiOdt  and  MiuUmariet,       DtBle.     TnJl, 
Afplr  Ritbb  (See  167.) 

AfFLRON. 

Alex.  Hamilton Deo.,'66-'60    6— 

D.  H.  Cooley Jime/61-'66 

ABOTLB  k  TOBK  Pbazbix. 
Wm.  CUok Dec./61-'63 

AUOtTRA. 

Lather  Hnmphny Oct.,  '66-*ft8 

A.  B.  areen Aug.,  '68-'69 

Atow. 
Caleb  Blood July,  '60-'63 

AZTAUUI. 

W.  J.  Chapln Oct.  '61.'64 

AzTAULK  &  Stout  Bbook. 
Alfred  £.  Gxeen Feb.,  '46.'47 

Bavoob. 

Edos  Bf .  PhiUlpB Jaly.'64-'66 

W.  J.  Chapin Jan./66-'68 

Bababoo  (See  141). 

Peter  Conrad Oct.  '61-'63 

A.  A.  Brown Nov.,'63-'65 

KB.  Edmonda May. '66.'66 

Otto  F.  Zecker,  Ger Jiily/76-*76 

Babk  Ritxr. 
Enoch  P.  Dye Jiay.;46-'47 

Babton  (See  199). 

BxAVXB  Dam. 

8.  L.  Pillabury May,  •44-*47 

N.  £.  Chapin Jime/63-'66 

BKLIJETIU.B  k  VKBORA. 

Moses  Bowley *..Aiig.,'66-'66 

BxLOXT  (See  71) 

Nilee  Kinne July,  '46-'47 

KL.  Earria Mar.,'61-'64 

Bebliv. 

Merritt  Houae Apr.,'64-'66 

BiBO's  Cobvkbs. 
Salmon  Morton Dec..  '63-'64 

Black  Ritbb  Fazx*. 

Isaac  MarTin Feb..    1868 

Chaa.  C.  Miller Not..'71.'73 

L.  A.  Catchpole Oct .  '81-'83 

Black  Ritkb  Falls  and 

MXLBOtiE. 

Wm  H.Card Not..'64-'66 

A.Plumley Jan.,     1866 

BLooxrxxLD  (See  31). 

Blufftom  (See  89). 

BoscoBXL  (See  173). 

Enoch  Prouty Oct,  TL-'TZ 

W.  M.  Robinson Oct,  '81-'83 

Bbodhsad. 
Geo.  M.  Annes Jan.,     1878 

Bbowm  Co.  (See  306). 

BUBLZNOTON. 

D.  W.  Hurlbutt Sep.,  •80.'83 

BUBLZlfOTOK     AMD    SPBIKO 

Praibzx. 

Wm.  R.  Manning June.'43-'44 

Roswell  Cheeney Apr.,  '44-'46 

Oalkdomia  (See  147). 

Cabcadb  (See  160). 

OAflSTILLK. 

Geo.  D.  SteTena Jan.,     1883 


*^ 

80. 

1— 

81. 

3—6 
—6 

33. 

3— 

33. 
34. 

^ 

36. 
86. 

1— 

37. 

1-8 

a— 

88. 

1— 

1-3 

1— 
1— 

39. 
40. 

1— 

41. 

43. 

3—6 
8— 

43. 

1— 

44. 

3— 
8— 

46. 

1— 

46. 

1— 

47. 

—6 
—6 
—6 

48. 
49. 

1— 

60. 

3—3 

—6 

61. 
63. 

—6 

58. 

1—6 


1—9 
1— 


39. 


PUUU  mid  Miuicnariet.        Date.    Trt.M, 

CXMTBAL     AMD     WXSXBBX 

WiBooMsm. 
Bran  S  Thomas Aug..'68-'69    1— 

CXMTBAL  WZSOOMSIM. 

W.  J.  KermoU Oct.  •80-'81    1— 

Chxlsxa  &  Bloomvikld. 
John  p.  Parsons Kot.,'48.'49     — « 

CHILTOM  h  8TOCXBBn>OB. 

Simpson  Todd Deo., '70-'73    2— 

Cbxppxwa  Faum  (See  46). 
Olimtomtillb  (See  196). 
Columbus  (See  138). 

CbAWFOBD  k  RlGBLABD  COS. 

L.  Ross NoT..*70.'71    1— 

Dablxmotom. 
Salmon  Morton Oct,  '63-'63    1— 

Dabtfobd. 

Dan'lA  Peck Sep.. '60-'63    1—6 

Lyman  Hutchina Sep..  '63-'64    1— 

Dabtfobd  k  Blufftowm. 
Lucius  O.  Jones Oct,  '49-'60     —6 

Dattom  (See  160). 

Dbltom. 
A.  Snyder..... Ang.,'64-'66     —6 

9xSoto. 

Dennis  Mulhem Aiig.,'68-'69    1— 

S.  E.Sweet Oct. '69.'70    1— 

Eaolk  (See  66). 

EabtTbot. 

James  Delaney Mar..'46-'48    3— 

James  Squire Ang..'63-'68    1— 

East  Tbot  k  Palktba. 
James  Delaney Mar..'46-'46    1— 

EaU  ClaIBK  AMD  Ghippkwa 
Falls. 

A.  B   Green May.'61-'63    1—6 

Alex.  Hamilton Dec.,'63-'67    3—6 

Edobbtom. 
James  Baehanan Oct,  '71-'73    1— 

Elkhobm. 
ThoB.  Bright Noy..'63-'66    3— 

Evamstillb. 

DaTid  T.  Richards Aug.  ,*68-'69     —9 

J.  Snashall Oct.  'e9-*70     —7 

J.  B.  Button June,'71-'78    3— 


64. 

66. 
66. 


Wm.Stillwlll Mar.,'46-'47  1— 

EZXIBB  AMD  ITmIOM. 

Wm.  SUllwill Mar..*47-'48  -11 

FoMD  DU  Lao  (See  193). 

Sam']  Cornelius.  Jr May.'61-'66  4— 

FoMD  DU  Lao  amd  Tatgbbb- 

DAB. 

Wm.  H.  Card Nov.,'47.'48  —6 

Fobt  Howabd  (See  61). 

Alex.  Hamilton Oct,'68.'70  3~ 

J.  G.  Henshall Jan..  '8U-'83  3— 

GXMXSXB  AMD  BaOLX. 

Alvah  Burgess May, '46'46  1— 

Okmkva. 

PeterConrad Dec.. '43-'44  ]  — 

Joel  W.  FUh Apr.. '46- '61  4-10 

Caleb  Blood July,  •62-'63  1— 

J.  D.  Pulls June.*72-'73  1~ 
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FUtdt  and  MiMsionarie$.        Date,    Tn,M, 

SI.  Oraptom  (See  131). 

58.  Grant  Co. 

Jessie  Miles Mar..    1847      —6 

N.  E.  Chapin June/60-'Al    1—4 

50.  Oramtbburo. 

N.  J.  Mylander,  Swedes.. Jan.,  '81-'82    1--3 

fiO.  Orren  Bat  (See  201). 

Tbos.  M.  Symonds ' Jnne.'61-'5a  1— 

D.  M.  Wilcox July.  'SS-'ST  —9 

Lewis  Bay mond Dec. ,  '73-'78  — i 

41.  Orrkn    Bat    akd    Fort 
Howard. 
SalliTan  Adams July.  '63-'67    8—8 

«a.  GRRRn  Bat  ft  Nrkkah. 

James  Andem Jaly/63-'64    2 — 

63.  OREBMnxLD  (See  108). 

Wm.B.  liannisg Mar..'ii-'46    1— 

64.  Hartford. 

SethC.  Bice Apr., '66-'66    1— 

65.  HoBiooN. 

James  Delaney Jan.,  '59- '61    2—3 

66.  HoRicoM  AND  Mattilxje. 

James  Delaney July,  '6S-'68    2— 

67.  Hudson. 

Sam'l  T.  Catlin May.  '62  '54  1-11 

A.  Gibson Jane.'64-'67  8— 

J.  DeBolB Oct,  '57- '58  -10 

Wm.'F.  Nelson Oct.,  '59- '60  —7 

ThoB.  E.  Keely May,'64-'68  4— 

68.  loxjk  (See  121). 

69.  JANE8VII.I.E. 

Otis  Hackett Sep.,  '47.'49    2— 

O.  J.  Dearborn Oct.,  '60'52    2— 

70.  Janssville  Asso. 

W.  H.  H.  Eddy June/71-'72    1— 

71.  JaNESTZLLE  AND  Beloit. 

Jeremiah  Murphy Nov.,'42-'43    1— 

72.  Janbsville  AND  Union. 

Jeremiah  Murphy Not  . '43-'44    1 — 

73.  Janesville  AND  Wattfun. 

Jeremiah  Murphy Feb.,  '45-'46    1— 

74.  Johnstown  Centre. 

A.  Knapp Jane,'54-'55      —9 

76.  Kekobebe. 

A.  Transhell,  Qermuis. . .  Sep. ,  '73-'77    3—8 
JohnKohrs.  "        ..Sep., '79-'81    1—6 

76.  Kenosha. 

John  Hinton May.  •62-'53  1— 

John  T.  WestoTer May,  •6d.'65  2— 

ThoH.  Brandt May.'55-'67  2— 

E  O.  Taylor Mar.,  •69.'70  -  -11 

J.  H.  Farmelee Dec.. '64*'66  —10 

77.  KiLBouBN  Crrr. 

A.  Snyder Mar.,'66-'66  —11 

Geo.  W.  Freeman Oct. ,  '67  -'69  2— 

Jas.  8.  Cox Jan.,     1R7A  _4 

F.  8.  Witter Feb..     1876  —8 

78.  La  Crobre. 

Wm.  H.  Card Nov..'61-'82    1— 

A.  A.  Drown Nov.,'66-'67    1— 

Marcus  Hanson.  Swedes. Nov., '81-'82      — 6 

79.  La  Crosse  Abso.  ( See  168). 

80.  La  Crosse  and  Lewis 

Wm.  H.  Card Not.,'62-*53    1— 

81.  LakeMiixb. 

Harmon  Ellis Jnne.'52-*53    1— 


Fiddt  and  Miitionariu.  DaU.      YrtM. 

82.  La  Fatxtti  Co. 

D.F.Phillips 8ep..'69-*70  1— 

83.  Lancaster. 

David  MaUock Aug.  ,'62-'53  1—1 

E.  M.Lewis Jan6.'64-'66  2— 

84.  LbBot  (See  126). 

85.  Lewis  Yauxt.  ( See  80}. 

86.  Lincoln  (See  1^2). 

Geo.  P.  Dissmore Oct.,  '65-'67  2— 

87.  Lodz. 

Jos.  Bowman. Mar..'53>*66  3 — 

88.  Lone  Bock  ( See  151). 

89.  LOWRLZ.. 

Sherborne  Dearborn Jaly ,'51  -'67  6 — 

90.  Madison. 

Hiram  W.  Bead Sep., '47-'49  1—6 

John  Williams,  (yi  time 

Iowa>  Oct..'49-'50  1— 

8.  S.  Whitman Jnly,    1861      —6 

M.  D.  Miller Jan..  '58-'65  2-10 

W.B.  Brooks Dec., '56-'68  2— 

Wm.  Henry  Brisbane. . . .  Ang.,'60-'61  1— 

Thoe.  Bright Sep..'75-'76  1— 

91.  Manchester. 

T.  D.  Grow Oct..  •65.'66  1— 

92.  Manitowoc. 

Carl  Kleppe.  Germans. .  .Oct..  '63-'66  3 — 3 

Theo.  Klinker.    ••        ...Jan..  *68-'70  3— 

93.  Marathon,  Wood  and 

Shawano  Cob. 

Wm.  Kroesch.  Germans. Jnly, '80-'81  1— 

94.  Marinette. 

A.  0.  Blackman Sep.. '80-'82  1—6 

96.  Maubton. 

W.  J.  Chapin Sep.,  •59-'60  1— 

Dec., 'l>4-'65  1  — 

Geo.  W.  Freeman Jan.     1866  1— 

E.  L.  Scofleld Aug.  '«R-'e9  1— 

J.  H.  Bowker Apr..  '72-'73  1— 

96.  Matyille  (See  66). 

Wm .  Cornell Jnne.'50-'52  2— 

97.  Mazo  Manie. 

Moses  Pickett Mar.,'66-*67  2 — 

Jos.  Wassail Sep.. '09-'7O  1— 

98.  Melrose  (See  18). 

99.  Mbnasba. 

B.J.  Boynton July,    1862      —3 

O.  W.  Babcock Apr..'68.*69  1— 

100.  MENASHA  AND  NKXNAH 

O.  W.  Babcock Apr..  •67-'68  I— 

101.  MmWAlTKSE. 

Bichard  GriiBn Sep.,  '36-*40  8—9 

Peter  Conrad Not.,'42-'43  1 — 

Lewis  Baymond Apr.,  *46-'48  2—6 

Thos.  8.  Griffin Mar.  .'60-'51  1  — 

••       Feb. '52 '53  1  — 

Theo.  Albright.  Germ's...Nov..'67-*61  8—6 

Theo.  Klinker,         '•    ..Oct.. '63-'67  4— 
Thos.  Brandt            •*     ..Aug.,    J 865      —3 
Chas.  Hieronymus -'    ..Apr.,    lHf.9      — 6 

J.  F.  Hoefflin,  "    ..May,'71-'74  8—3 

Lewis  Wepf.  ••     ..Aug.,'74-'77  8—3 

W.  J.  Kermott,    North 

Mission Oct..  •81.'82      —6 

102.  MtLWAXTKEB  AND  QRXEH- 

FIELJ). 

Peter  Conrad NoT..'41-'4a  1_ 
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FieidM  and  Mimonaries. 


DaU.     yrs.M. 


Fields  and  Miasionariet. 


DaU,       Trt.M. 


103.  UZLWAXTXKB  Co. 

J.  J.  VaUenaar,  HoU'der. Jane.    1865      —3 

104.  MOITBOB.  ...     ,      „ 

J.  A.  Pool Mar..'63-'64    1-6 

Caleb  Blood Nov.,'64-'65      —6 

BenJ .  L.  Brisbane Nov., 'CO-'ei      —3 

105.  HOBBXSOMVILLB   (800  206). 

106.  Mt.  Ida. 

W.T.  Hill Oct./81-'8a      —6 

107.  MUCKWAMAOO. 

Alvah  Burgess Jan. .  '42-  45    8— 

Thoe.  Reese Oct.. 'SO-'Sl     —6 

W.A.  Rupert Oct.,'80-'81    1— 

108.  Nkenah  (See  62  &  100).  

L.  Kundaen,  Scand'a Jan. ,     1882      —3 

109.  Newabk.  (See  129  &  161). 

Alex.  HamUton Nov. .•dl-*62    1— 

110.  NrWTABK  AND  NBWBUBO. 

Alex.  Hamilton Nov  ./63-'54    1— 

111.  Newabk  AND  West  Bkhd. 

Alex.  Hamilton Nov./52-'63    1— 

112.  Newbubo  (See  110). 

113.  New  CASSSii. 

LevlFosdick Jan..    1870    1— 

114.  New  London  (See  192). 

Evan  8.  Thomas Nov..'65-'67    1—9 

116.  New  Richmond  (See  187). 

A,Uib8on  Oct., '7^73    1— 

116.  New  Richmond  and 

Wabrkn. 
H.W.  Steams Apr..    1881      —6 

117.  NoBTH  Fbeedom. 

Otto  P,  Zeckeer.  Germ's..  July/76-'77    1— 
H.  J.  Miller  "      ..May,'78-'80    2— 

118.  OakCbbee. 

Jonathan  Blake Oct,  '41-*42    1— 

119.  OaxIUdoe  (See  160). 

120.  OOONOMOWOO. 

0. 1>.  Taylor Dec.,  '67-'68  —3 

B.  B.Edmunds Auk.,'68-'69  — « 

Alvah  Whitman Sep. ,  •69-'70  —6 

H.W.Brown Mav,     1870  —6 

Edward  Ellis Mar.,    1872  —9 

C.  J.  Westergaard Oct.,  •66-'69  3— 

E.  8.  Sunth,  Scand'ns ....  Oct.,  «0-'82  1—6 

121.  OODENSBUBO  AND  lOLA. 

E.W.  Green May, '66-'67    1— 

122.  OOEMA. 

N .  F.  Norlln.  Swedes Jan.,  •81-'82    1—3 

128.  Ombo  (See  128). 

Evan  8.  Thomas June,'54-'65    1— 

Aug., 'eO-'TO    1— 

124.  Ontabxo. 

Wm.  F.  Phillips Oct., '71 -'74    2—9 

125.  Osceola  MnjjB. 

Sam'l  T.  CatUn May,  '64-'66    1— 

••      "        "      Apr.,'66-'67    1— 

126.  OscEouv  Mtllb  k.  Lb  Bot. 

Sarnl  T.  Catlin Dec.,'58-'61    8— 

127.    OSHEOSH. 

Peter  Princk Dec..'49-'60  1— 

£.  G.  Saimders June,'54-'66  2— 

Abncr  Lull Jan.,  '57-'69  2—6 

Isaac  J.  Hoile Apr.,  '60-'«l  1— 

J.  H.  Morrison Sep.. '61 -'63  2—3 

W.  W.  Whitcomb Oct. ,  '64-'67  2—9 

Thos.  Holman Dec.,  '66-'68  2-^ 


128.  OSHKOSR  AND  OMBO. 

Wm .  McKee June,'62-  63    1— 

129.  OxFORDVUXE  &  Newabx. 

G.W.Lincoln Jan.,     1882      —3 

130.  Ozaukee. 

Dennis  Mulhem May,  'SO-'M    4— 

131.  Ozaukee  AND  Gbafton. 

Jas.  Delaney May,  •49.'50    1— 

132.  Packwaukee. 

Jesse  M.  Thurston Aug.,'63-'64    1— 

133.  PAI.MTBA  (See  46). 

134.  PuiTnrviLUB. 

Wm.  H.  Batson Apr.,    1870      —4 

136.  Pleasant  Pbaibib. 

Wm.  Brand July,'46-'47    1— 

136.  Pleasant  Pbaibis  A  Salem. 

Wm.  Brand Apr.,'48-'49    1— 

137.  PoBTAOECrrr. 

J.  B.  Rogers Aug.,'55.'68  3—2 

Sam'l  Cornelius,  Jr Jan..     1869  1— 

Edward  Ellis  Jan.,     1870  —3 

John  W.  Wildman Oct ,     1870  ~-3 

138.  PoBTAOB  Crnr  &  Colum- 

bus. 

D.  D.  Roed Deo.,'52-'54    2— 

139.  Pbaibib  DU  Chixn. 

Albert  D.  Low June,'64  '66      —9 

J.  P.  Agenbroad Apr..'68-'69    1—1 

140.  Pbaibib  du  Sac. 

Peter  Conrad Aug.,'46-'47    1— 

141.  PbaibxeduSao  &  Baba- 

Boo. 

Peter  Conrad Aug.  ,'47-'61    4— 

142.  Pbaibieville. 

Absalom  Miner,  Jr Nov. ,'42-'46    3^ 

143.  Pbescott. 

E.  W.  Cressy Oct,  •63-'64    1— 

T.    B.    Rogers  (X  time 

Minn.) Nov.  ,'54  '57    3— 

144.  Racine. 

SiUs  Tucker July,'45.'48  2-10 

Wm.  Rollinson Doc., '49.'6()  1— 

Ernest  Tschirch,  Ger. . . .  Jan . ,  'SS-'eQ  4—9 

Fred  Maier,  Ger Oct.,  •66-'6'5  —9 

J.  Haselhuhn.  Ger June.    1875  —1 

JohnWilkens,   "    Oct,  •67.'76  8— 

P.  H.  Dam,  Scand'ns. . . .  June,'64-'67  3— 

145.  Racine  Co 

Edward  Matthews June,*38-'4'>    2—6 

Lars  Pederson, Danes... Apr., '66-'67    1— 

146.  Raymond. 

AbnorLull Jan.,    1847  —6 

Thos.Reese  Apr..'51-'B2  1—6 

Wm.  McKee Sep., 'M-'56  1— 

Lewis  Yorgenson,  DanesMay,  '63-'64  1— 

Lara  Pederson,  Danes . . .  Apr. .  '67-'«8  1 — 

147.  Raymond  &  Caledonia. 

Wm.  McKee Sep.,'53-'54    1— 

148.  Red  Cedab. 

Evan  Thompson Oct,  '63  '64    1— 

149.  Richland  Centbb. 

Dennis  Mulhem Apr.,     1860  —6 

W.C.Wright Jan..'67-'68  2- 

O.  D.  Stevens Oct.,  '71-'73  2— 

E.  J.  Stevens Jan..    1879  -11 

W.  8.  Sweet Oct.. '80-'81  1— 
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Fields  and  Miuumarxet. 


DaU,      TnM. 


ISO.  RxoHi^HD  CxmrsB,  Dat- 
TOM  k,  Oax  Bxdok. 
G.  D.  SteTens Oet,  '7S-'74     —9 

161.  BioHLAHD  CSRXBS  &  Lorn 

Bock. 
W.C.Wright Jan..     1866    1— 

162.  BiOHiJiSD  Co.  (See  36). 

168.  BXPOK. 

O.T.Tucker Ang./66-'68    2— 

164.  BivxB  Falls  (See  187). 

A.  Qibeon Jane/67-'61    3-11 

"      Jan..     1867    1— 

166.    BOCHXBTXB. 

Jae.  M.  bttokney Jnl7/46-'46   1— 

166.  St.  Cboix  Falls. 

SamlT.  Catlin Oct./64.'66     —9 

167.  St.  Cboix  Vallbt. 

John  Bing ,  Scand'ns Oct.,  '70-'73    3— 

168.  St.  Cboix  Yallxt  h  La 

Cbossb  Abso's. 
A.  B.Green May,  •70-*74    4— 

169.  Salbic  (See  186). 

Wm.  Brand July/45-'46    1— 

Wm.  H.  Card Apr..'60-'61    1— 

160.    SOOTT  AMD  CabOADB. 

Joa.L.Irwm DeQ./61-'88    2- 

161.  Scott  aud  Nkwabk. 

Jos.  L.  Irwin Dec.,*6a.'61    1— 

162.  Shawano  Co.  (See  93). 

163.  Shbbotoan. 

Perly  Work Sep., '60-'66    6-11 

Simpson  Todd Dec., '68- '69    1~ 

A.  H.  P.  Wilson Nov.,'80-'82    1—6 

164.  ShebotoakCo. 

John  Bruce Aug.,'64-'66    2—2 

166.  Sbebotoaii  Falls  (See  166). 

AbnerLull Sep..'47-'66    8— 

Simpson  Todd Deo.,  'e9-'70     —6 

166.  Shbbotoan  &  SHBBoraAiv 

Falls. 
Simpson  Todd Mar.,'67-'68     -10 

167.  Shullsbcbo  k  Applb 

KlYBR. 

John  P.  Parsons Nov.. '47.'48    1— 

168.  SiSTBB  Bat. 

Cha8.Was8ell,  Swedes... Jan.,     1882     —3 

169.  SoUTHWBSrXBN  WlBCOBSIM. 

W.  J.  Kermott Jan.,  '79-'80    1—9 

170.  Spbnceb. 

N.  L.  Sweet July,'81.'82     —9 

171.  SpbinoGbeen. 

EnosProuty Oct.,  *69-'70    1— 

172.  Spbimo  Gbexh  k  Boeco- 

bel. 
EnosProuty Oct., '70-'71    1— 

173.  Spbino  Pbaibib  (See  26). 

174.  Stanton. 

Harmon  Ellis June,'69*'60    1— 

176.  Stevens  Point. 

D.  H.  Cooley Jnne,'68-'61    3— 

D.  P.  PhiUips Jan..  •71-'72    2— 

176.  Stocsbbidgb  (See  32). 

177.  Stont  Bbook  (See  7). 

178.  Sufebiob  Cnr. 

A.  W.  Peck Oct.,  *68.'61    2—9 


FitUU  emd  MiuionaritM. 


DaU.     Yrt.M, 


179.  Tatton. 

Fied  G.  Thearle Apr.,'64-'66    1— 

s       E.B.  Law Jnne,*6»-*67    2— 

180.  Tatchkedah  (See  83). 

W.H.  Card Nov./46-*47    1— 

181.  TOMAH. 

T.B.Grow Oct.,;66-'67    1— 

182.  TOKAH  AND  LiNGOLN. 

T.B.Grow OcL,'67-'6B     —9 

183.  Tbbicpealbau. 

Jse.Squire Sep.,  •64-'67    3— 

184.  UBiqN  1  See  61  &  72). 

Jae.  Delaney Sep., '44-'«     —6 

186.  Utku. 

Piatt  Betts Ang.,'63-'64      -9 

186.  Yebona  (See  13). 

187.  Wabken.  1?ew  Bjchmobid 

k  RiV£B  Faluu 
H.W.  steams Oct.,'81-'82      —6 

188.  Watebloo. 

J.  L.  McCloud Ang./68>'69     — « 

189.  Watxbtown. 

EuoB  M.  PhiUips Oct.,  '49.'61  1—9 

D.  E.Bowen May,*62-'64  2— 

J.  B.  Patch Apr,'69-'60  1— 

J.  J.McIntire May.'60.»«2  2— 

190.  Waubbck. 

Wm.  Sturgeon Sep..  •68-*e2    3—4 

191.  Waupaca. 

David  A.  Peck May.'64-'66    2— 

192.  Waupaca  k  Kkw  London. 

Walter  Levisee Mar..'60-'61    1— 

193.  Waupaca.  Wausbaba    k 

Fond-du-Lac. 
R.  Hansen.  Scand*ns ....  Sep.,,  68-'70    2— 

194.  Waupun  (See  78). 

Jeremiah  Murphy Jan. ,     1847    1— 

H.S.Fish  Jan.,     1867      — • 

Alvah  Whitman Oct.,  '71-'78    2— 

196.  Wausau  k  Cuntontillb. 

Wm.  Kroesch,  Ger Jaly,'81.'82      —9 

196.  Waushaba  (See  193). 

Anthony  Case Oct.,  •62-'64    2— 

197.  Welsh  Gbotb. 

Richd  L.  Jones * .  .Oct,  •47.'48    1— 

198.  West  Bend  (See  111). 

W.  L.  Cook June,'81-'82      —7 

199.  West  Bend  k  Babton. 

Alex.  HimUtou Nov.,'64.'56    1— 

200.  West  Eau  Claibb. 

John  y.  Atchison Sep.,  '69-'70    1— 

A.  A.Drown Jan.,     1871    1— 

D.  C.  Adams Apr..  '72-'7a      -11 

201.  West  Dxpebx  k  Gbeem 

Bat. 
L.  G.  Carr Dec..*80.'82    1-4 

202.  Webtbbn  Wxsoonbin  (See 

29). 

Wm.  Stillwill Dec..  •44-'46      -10 

Wm.  ComeU- June.'49-'60    1— 

C.  J.  Westergaard,  Danes 

and  Norwegians Jan.,    1873     —6 

•203.  Wetauweoa. 

Wm.  McKee Nov..'56-'57  1— 

David  A.  Peck Nov.,'69-*60  1— 

R.  H.  Colby Aug.,'62-*67  6— 
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Fields  and  Missionaries.       Date.      Trs.21. 

1M>4.  Whitewater. 

A.  B.  WincheU Dec.,  'iS-'U  — « 

Hiram  W.  Read Mar..    1847  —6 

John  Sharp  Nov.,'40-*60  1— 

O.  W.  Freeman Jan.,     1852  1— 

C.  A.  Hewett July/63-'64  1— 

CM.  FnUer July,    1868  —6 

A.  B.Green Nov.,'66-'«7  3— 

Jae.  Delaney Jan., '70-'72  8— 

SOS.  Willow  RiyebVallbt. 

T.B.  Rogers May, '60-'6a  2— 

906.    WiNDflOB    k    MOBBXflON- 

ynxx. 

W.  J.  Chapin Aug.,*71-'72  —9 

207.  WnnaBAOo  Amo. 

Evan  8.  Thomas Jnly,'78-'79  1— 

206.  WnmsBAQO  k  Bbowh  Gob. 

P.  H.  Dam,  Scand'ns Jxme,'63-'64  1— 

200.    WlOTA. 

John  P.  Parsons NoY./i5-'46  1— 

SIO.   WlOTA  &  YOBE  Pbaibie. 

John  P.  Parsons Not.,'46-'47  1— 

211.  WiscoNBiN  (State). 

Henry  Bromley Oct,     1846  —3 

Abealom  Miner,  Jr.  (H 

time  Iowa) June.'i6-'48  1—6 


Fie:ds  and  Missionaries.       Date.      Trs.M. 

Abealom  Miner,  Jr.,  Exp. 

Agt June,'48-'49  —7 

Jas.  Delaney,£zp.Agt...Apr.,'60-'66  6-10 
Watson  Clarke  (li  time 

Iowa) 8ep.,'62-'83  —6 

Joel  W.  Fish,  Gen.  MlB8..Dec.,  *f&-'M  2— 

..      ..      •.        '.        «•    ..Mar.,'67.*74  7—7 

C.  M.  Fuller.  Exp.  Agt.  .Jan..  '69*62  1-10 

Peter  Conrad May.  •64-'67  2—6 

Thos.  Bright,  ETangelist.Nov.,'66-"67  1—6 

••         "  ••  June,'72-*74  2— 

H.  W.Brown.      "  Oct..  TTO-'?!  —7 

A.  R.  Medbnry,  Oeneral 

Missiqnary Oct.,  •80-'82  1—6 

C.  J.  Westergaard.  Danes 

and  Norwegian .......  Oct, ,  '69.'71  2— 

John  Eschmann.  Ger...July.'64-'66  1—6 
J.  F.  Dohrmann,   "    (% 

time  Minn.)  Apr.,    1867  —3 

Jas.  JoflB^eys,  WeWi Aug.,'64-'67  8— 

212.  Wood  Co.  (See  93). 

213.  Wood  Ri^b. 

N.J.Nylander Jan.,     1880    1— 

214.  ToBE  Pbaibib  (See  8  k 

210). 

216.    YOBKYILLK. 

Abner  CuU Jan.,    1846    1— 


WTOMIN«. 


FiOds  and  Mitsionarie*.       Date.     Trs.M. 

1.  Chbtekvx  (See  4). 

A.  B.Banks Jan.,     1881    1^ 

2.  Btavstoiv. 

Sewall  Brown  (}i  time 

Utah) Oct.,Tl-*72      —9 

J.  W.  Hoagh NOT.,'74.76      -11 


Fields  and  Missionaries.       Date.     Trs.M. 

3.  Labahie. 

D.  J.  Pierce July,  '70-'73    2-10 

H.  W.  Thlele July,'74.'76    2— 

4.  LaBAMIB  ft  CHETXinTX. 

D.J.  Pierce 8ep.,'77-'78    1— 


Fields  and  Missionaries. 


mSCEIXANEOVS 

Date.       Trs.M. 


1.  New  Enolahd. 

Karciase  Cyr,  French. 

Gen'l.  Miss Jan..'70-'73    8— 

JudeChabot July,    1871    —3 

J.  N.  Williams.  French. 

Gen'l  Miss Mar..'7S-'82    9— 

2.  MABSACHuaxm  &  COK • 

MEonctrr. 
J.  V.  Ambler Apr.,  '60-'62    2—7 

3.  Webtebn  States. 

John  Lansing  Burrows . .  Apr.,  '36-'37    1— 

4.  Eambas,  Colobaoo.  Wtov- 

nvo    Teb.    AMD   Mew 
Mexico. 
Jas  French,  Genl Miss... Ang.,*79-'80    1— 

6.   Daeota  &  MnfHEBOTA,  along 
M.  P.  R.  R. 
G.  W.  Huntiey June,  1881     —6 

6.  NoBTB  PAcmo  Coast,  Obo., 
W.  T  ,  Id.  k  B.  0. 

A.  J.  Hunsaker,  Genl 

Miss Oct.,'80.'82    1—6 

Olaus  Okenon.  8oand'iui..Apr,.  '81-'82    1— 


DaU.      Trs.M. 


Fields  and  Missionaries. 

7.  NoBTH  West  ( Upper  Mis- 

sissippi States). 
0.  Silene,  Scand'ns,  Gen'l 

Miss Mov.,'80-'82    1—3 

8.  SoxTTHEBiv  States. 

H.  A.  Wilcox.  Genl  Miss.Nov. .  '40-'41      --4 

Edward  Lathrop,  Spec. 

Services Jan.,     1866      —6 

8.  W.  Marston,  Supt. 

Miss,  to  Freedmen. . .  .Feb.,  '79-'81    2— 

9.  Soutbwbstkbn  States. 

Reuben  WincheU Not.,'41-'42  —6 

10.  MD..North'nVA.,  North'n 

West  Ya.    ahd  Dnr. 
OF  Col. 

W.  B.  Johnson,  Col.  Peo.  May,  '81-'82     —9 

11.  East  Gbbbcam  CoNFEBEECE. 

G.  A.  Sohulte,  Gen'lMiae .  May,  *70-'72  2—3 
E.  J.  Deckman. "  "  Jan.,  1874  —9 
Henry  Trumpp  "      "      I>ec„'76-'76    1— 

12.  West  Gebmam  CoKVBBEiicx. 

A.  Rauachenbush,  Expl. 
Agent July,    1863     —3 
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Fiddi  and  Missionarie», 


Date.      rr»,M. 


A.  BauBchenbiiBli,  Ezpl. 

Agent Jiine,    1866     — 4 

J.  C.  HMfllhTihn,  O'l Mlt. Jan.,  '7^'74    a-U 


FiOdi  and  MiM$ionariet.  Date,      Trt,M. 

FreedBien  Edncmtional  Work. 

18.  SoTTTHKBK  Statu. 

J.  W.  Parker,  Spec.  Serv. .  Feb.,    1864     —5 
Maraena  Stone,  Minia- 

terlal  Inat'a Oct.,  "TS-Te    »— 

8.  W.  Marston,  Biblical 

InatitatoslnBo.  West  .Feb..    1881     ~6 


COULECTINC  AGENTS. 


FiddM  and  Ager,t». 


Date.       Yn,M. 


1.    OXICKBAL  CoLLBOTIKa  AOKMTS. 

JohnPeck Nov.. 'Z9-'i9  9— 

CM.  FuUer Apr.,'«-'68  14-10 

Chaa.  Morton May,  '46-'50  4 — 1 

Jan..  68-'61  3—3 

Jaa.  8.  Ladd July,'61-'6-J  10-11 

laaac  Butttjrfleld Oct..  '6a-'63  —4 

Jaa.  Freuch Aug..'66-*68  2—7 

Fred       Ketcham,      for 

Church  Ediilce  Fund.  .July,    18S3  —3 
laaao     D.     Newell,    for 

Church  Edifice  Fund..  Sep..     18M  —4 
J.  H.  Walden.  for  Church 

BdlflceFund Jan..     1866  —3 

Sidney  Dyer,  for  Church 

EdifloeFund May,     1857  -^ 

9.  Ksw  England. 

EzraGoing Har..'33-'34  1—9 

Sam'l  Cooke Apr..     1838  — 1 

H.G.  Weston Oct.,     1860  — 1 

J.  W.  Parkhurat Apr..*60-'6a  a— 1 

8.  Nsw  England  and  South- 

KRN  8TATB8. 

OtiaBrlgga May.*38-'40    2— 

4.  Canada. 

£lon  Qalnaha June,   1862 

6.  Maine,   New    Haxpshibb 

AND  YSRlfONT. 

Jlrah  D.Cole May.    1843 

Oren  Tracy Oct.,'60-'66 

•*        •*      4 Apr.,     1860 

6.  New  Hampshibb  and  Yxb- 

MUNT. 

8imon  Fletcher Sep..  '42-'43      —4 

Oren  Tracy Apr.,  '66-'60    4 

7.    MA88ArHU8ETT8. 

J.  W.  Parkhurat June.'49-'60  10-« 

8.  Mahkachusettb   and  Con- 

nkcticut. 
John  £.  Rialey July,    1842      —1 

9.  CONNECnCXTT  k  Vebmont. 

Reuben  Winchell Nov.,'40-'41    1— 

10.  CONNECnCVT     AND    BhODB 

Island. 
A  E  Deniaon Apr.,'67-'69    2-— 8 

11.  0ONNSCTIC0TANDPxmna«- 

VANTA. 

GUbert  S.  Bailey Jan.,    1861     _6 


— 1 


—3 

6—2 
2-7 


Date.       Yrt.M. 


Fiddt  and  Agente. 

12.  New  Yobx. 

Alonzo  Wheelock May.  '49-'60  1  -5 

Joshua  Fletcher Apr. .  '60-'61  -lu 

"            "        Apr., 'ee-'ft?  -11 

••            ••        Apr..  •66-*66  —9 

Chaa.  A.  Fox Oot..'61.*63  1—4 

C.A.Clark  Oct.'62-'64  1—3 

Hezekiah  West Sep. .  '57-'68  —9 

Chaa.BandaU Apr..'67-*60  3— 

•'       May.'66-*66  —9 

S.B.  Gregory Sep..'74-'76  — « 

18.  Central  New  ToBX. 

C.  A.  Clark Apr..  •64-'66  2— 

Chaa.BandaU Apr.. '60*62  2—6 

14.  Wbktebn  Nkw  Yobx. 

Chaa.  £.  Brown I>ec..'44.'46  —3 

David  Searl Jan..  '48-'62  4-ia 

Henry  Davia Jan..  '61-'68  1—9 

Wm.  Sawyer Apr.,  'eS-W  8— » 

16.  New  York  and  Mamachu- 

BBTTS. 

Stephen  Jonea June,    1847  — 1 

16.  New  Yobx  k  New  Jbbsxt. 

Chaa.  Morton May.  '44-'46  2— 

17.  New  Jbbsey  and  PxHiian.- 

VANIA. 

J.G.  Collom Apr.,'63.'67  8-« 

Joahua  E.  Bue Apr.,  *56-'66  -1 1 

A.J.  Hiiea Apr.'67-'«2  4-11 

18.  New  Jbbset  TO  YzBOiNiA. 

£.  B.HaU Jane.    1842  —4 

19.  Western  Pennsylvania. 

Joahua  E.  Bue Apr.,  '84-'65  1— 

20.  SoiTTHEBN  States. 

John  Bloggett Feb.,    1836  —6 

H.  A.  Wilcox Apr-.-Se-W  1— 

OtiaBriggs May.'40-'43  2—6 

21.    YZBOINIA. 

T.P.  Bopea 8op.,'44.'4«  —8 

22.  YzRoiNXA  AND  North  Cabo- 

lxna. 

Hiram  A.  Wilcox Sep..     1837  —2 

23.  SotrrH  Carolina  AND  Obob- 

OIA 

Jaa.  Huckins Nov.,  "SS-'iO  2— 

24.  Ohio. 

Allen  Dazrow 0ct..'69-*66  8— 


DISTRICT  SEGBSTAKIES. 


Field»  and  Seartariet. 


Date.     Trt.M. 


1.  Nxw  England. 

J.W.Parker Apr.,66-'66    1—3 

A.  P.  Mason Oct, '66-'82  15—6 


Pieldi  and  SecretarieM. 


Doty.       Yt9.M. 


2.    MABBACHVSSm. 

SamlB.  Swatm Jan.,    1868 

M.G.  Hodge Feb..'«8-'«6 
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Fieidt  and  Seeretariet .  Date.     Tr$ .  M, 

8.  New  Yobk  k  Nobthxbh  & 
Nkw  Jkbskt. 
C.  P.  SheldQn Nov..*75-'82    6-5 

4.  New  Jkbskt  Ac  FEKNarLVARiA.  ^ 

W.B.  McNeil Jane,   1866      ---7 

6.  N.  J..  Pknn.  k  Dki<awabi(. 

Thos.  Swftim lCay/68-'72    4~ 

6.  N.  J.,  Pknn.  k  Del..  D.  C. 
k  Maryland. 
Thos.  Swaim May.  'U-'U    1—6 

N.  J..PENN..DBL.,  D.  C.  Md. 
West  Va. 
Thos,  Swaim Nov.,'7.V76      — G 

8.  SOUTHEBN     N.     J..       PENK., 

DEL..D.C.,  Md.  &W.  Va. 
Tboa.  Swaim .May,  •76.'8a    6— « 

9.  New  Jbb8et  k  Delaware. 

Henry  V.  Jones Jan.,  72-'74    2—3 

10.  Pennbylvania. 

Andrew  Pollard Aug..    1867      —3 

11.  PXNNBTLYANIA  &  WEST  Va. 

D.  B.  Purinton I>ec./62-'66    2—8 

12.  Pennstlvania,  Mabtland 

k  District  or  Columbia. 
Thos.  Swaim May.  •72-'74    2— 

18.  MiCHIOAN  &  Inbuna. 

A.  £.  Mather Oct..  '74-'75    1— 


Fields  and  Seerttariee.  DaU.      Trt.M. 

14.  Ohio. 

O.  B.Stone Aug..    1864      —3 

15.  Ohio  k  Wert  ViBazKiA. 

J.  W.  Oabom Jan.,    1868  — 1 

8.  B.  Page S»jp., '70-'76  fi- 
le. Ohio  k  Michigan. 

O.  B.  Stone Nov.,  64-'68  —5 

17.  Omo.  Michigan  k  Indiana. 

8.  B.  Page Sep.,  •75-'80    4—6 

Jas.  Cooper ; . . .Feb.,  '80-'82    2— 

18.  Illinois.  Wisconsin,  Min- 

nesota &  iOWA. 
Wm.  M.  Haigh Dec., '77 -'79    2— 

19.  Illinois,  Wi.sconsin,  Min- 

ke8ota,Iowa,Nehrakka 
k  Dakota. 
Wm.M.  Haigh Deo..'79- 82    2—1 

20.  Kansas  k  Missouri. 

EUhuGunn Nov..'74-'77    4-0 

21.  Nebraska  k  Dakota. 

J.  N.  Webb Feb..  76-'79    4— 

22.  Western  Statks. 

J.  B.  Olcott July.  •62-'64    2— 

23.  Tbans-Mihkihhii'pi. 

James  French Apr.,  '77- '79    2—3 

24.  South  Wect  (So.  III..  Mo., 

Ark.  k  Tex.) 
S.  W.  Marston Aug..  '81-'82      —ft 


SUMMARY. 


No.  tifFUXdM,  Year*.  MotUhM. 


Alabama 19 

Arizona 2 

Arkansas 24 

California 68 

Canada  89 

Colorado 26 

Connecticut 6 

Dakota 47 

Delaware 12 

DisT.  OF  Columbia  4 

Florida 13 

(^EOROIA 29 

Idaho 4 

Illinois 290 

Indiana     150 

Indian  Ter 31 

Iowa  226 

Kansas 200 

Kentucky 17 

Louisiana 6 

Maine 4 

Maryland 24 

Massachusetts  ....  4 

Mexico 4 

Michigan 173 

Minnesota 233 

MiSSIMBIPFX 23 

Missouri 128 

Montana 2 

Nsbbasxa 186 


23 

3 

40 

130 

187 

73 

17 

71 

64 

68 

37 

80 

8 

591 

349 

123 

493 

316 

84 

46 

9 

29 

21 

10 

366 

491 

36 

228 

8 

378 


7 
3 
9 
9 
6 

8 
9 

7 
11 
8 
7 
5 
6 
6 
4 
1 
1 
4 
11 

4 
7 
11 
11 
1 
1 
6 
1 


No.  o/Fieldt,  Tean.  Montke. 

Nevada 3  9  7 

New  Granada 1  3  6 

New  Hampshire...  6  7  — 

New  Jerkey 11  11  3 

New  Mkxico 8  62  6 

New  York 122  267  4 

North  Carolina..  47  88  3 

Ohio 79  166  4 

Oregon 33  76  7 

Penkkylvania 32  91  3 

South  Carolina...  34  76  6 

Tennkses 43  138  10 

Texas 83  26  9 

Utah 2  2  — 

Vermont 8  13  2 

Virginia 113  204  9 

Washington 17  19  9 

Weht  Virginia 28  61  G 

Wisconsin 216  505  8 

Wyoming 4  8  0 

Miscellaneous....  13  86  7 

Total    Missionabt  ~"~~       "~^""  "" 

AND  Educational  2.878*  6.079  1 

CoLLEcrriNQ  Agents  24  128  7 

Dist.  Secretaries...  24  73  8 

Grand  Total 2.926  6.281  4 

*  The  regular  preaching  stations  supplied  by 

the  laborers  in  these  fields  number  about  10.000. 


L. 


